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PREFACE. 


"White  Lies"  is  a  reprint.  In  ite  first  stage 
simple  souls  wrote  to  the  publisher,  'This  is  a 
French  translation ;  just  look  at  the  idioms !' 

It  is  something  to  be  a  biped :  the  quadruped  of 
this  species  could  not  take  a  well  for  a  puddle. 

As  if  the  smallest  master  could  not  Angh'cize 
French  or  any  other  language  :  vide  *  Clouds  and 
Sunshine/  which  is  French  Anglicized. 

But  a  voice  from  the  Public  is  not  to  be  neg^ 
lected:  nor  can  I  afford  to  let  an  error  of  this 
sort  defeat  my  great  labour,  and  rob  a  reader  of 
any  pleasure  or  profit  it  might  otherwise  give  him. 

A  French  theme  has  been  selected,  French 
sources  drawn  upon,  and  French  idioms  sprinkled, 
on  one  principle  of  art. 

True  art  ii^  a  severe  battle,  not  only  against 
egotism,  but  against  monotony.     Books  should  not 
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emulate  peas.    Each  work  should  add  to  the  features 
of  hterature,  not  merely  to  its  lamentable  bulk. 

Therefore  I,  who  have  been  called  a  hard,  dry- 
copyist  of  actual  lifCy  present  you  here  heroic 
though  human  characters,  with  the  faults  and  vir- 
tues of  sex.  Therefore  I,  who  have  painted  Enghsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  try  my  hand  at  French ;  and, 
my  story  being  on  French  groulid,  I  give  it  what 
French  colour  my  narrow  pallet  holds.  Irden^ 
aiia^  I  sprinkle  a  few  French  idioms.  Why 
not?  I  coloured  Christie  Johnstone  Scotch  on 
this  principle,  and  will  colour  my  next  tale 
German.     It  is  mere  mimicry ;  but  not  misplaced. 

Shallow  sham  scholarship  is  at  war  with  idiom  : 
but  idioms  are  the  cream  of  human  language. 

I  have  seen  with  pain  that  my  countrymen 
receive  as  truth  the  misrepresentations  of  French 
morals  that  issue  from  a  clever  but  ignorant  clique 
of  Parisian  novelists.  What  does  the  mill-horse 
of  the  Boulevard  know  about  France?  He 
has  never  seen  her  with  the  bodily  eye,  far  less  the 
mental.  A  mill-round  of  anything  contracts  the 
vision.  But  a  mill-round  of  vice  \ 
•  I  beg  the  English  reader  to  believe,  what  the 
English  traveller  knows,  that  husbands  and  wives 
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differ  little  from  English  ones,  in  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, Anvergne,  Picardy,  Provence,  and  other 
nations  unexplored  by  Parisian  mill-horses,  and 
called  France :  and  generally,  though  this  story 
is  necessarily  full  of  errors  of  detail,  yet  in 
essentials  it  is  a  fair  national  portrait :  at  least  it 
is  not  a  too  flattering  tribute  to  that  high-minded 
and  refined  nation,  where  I  have  met  so  many 
gallant  men,  and  so  many  virtuous  women. 

C.  B. 

London,  November  28, 1857. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Baron 
de  Beanrepaire  lived  in  the  chatean  of  that  name 
in  Brittanj.     His  family  was  of  prodigions  an- 
tiqnity.      Seven   successive  harons  had    already 
flourished  on  this  spot  of  France  when  a  younger 
son  of  the  house  accompanied  his  neighbour  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  in  his  descent  on  England, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land,  on  which  he 
dug  a  moat  and  built  a  chatean,  and  called  it 
Beanrepaire :  the  worthy  natives  turned  this  into 
Borreper  without  an  instant^s  delay.     Since  that 
day  more  than  twenty  gentlemen  of  the  same 
lineage  had  held  in  turn  the  original  chateau  and 
lands,  smd  handed  them  down  to  their  present  lonL 
Thus    rooted    in   iiis   native    Brittany,   Henri 
Lionel  Marie  St.  Quentin  de  Beanrepaire  was  as 
fortunate  as  any  man  can  be  pronounced  before  he 
dies.    He  had  health,  rank,  a  good  income,  a  fSsdr 
domain,  a  goodly  house,  a  loving  wife,  and  two 
lovely  young  daughters  all  veneration  and  affec- 
tion.     Two  months  every  year  he  visited  the 
VOL.  1.  .  B 
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Faubourg  St,  Germain  and  the  Court.  At  both 
every  gentleman  and  every  lacquey  knew  his 
name  and  his  face :  his  return  to  Brittany  after 
this  short  absence  was  celebrated  by  a  rustic  fete- 
Above  all,  Monsieur  d^  Beaurepaire  possessed 
that  treasure  ef  treasures,  content.  He  hunted  no 
heart-bums.  Ambition  did  not  tempt  him.  Why 
should  he  listen  to  long  speeches,  and  court  the 
imworthy,  and  descend  to  intrigue,  for  so  pre- 
carious and  equivbcal  a  prize  as  a  place  in  the 
Government,  when  he  could  be  De  Beaurepaire 
without  trouble  or  loss  of  self-respect?  Social 
ambition  could  get  little  hold  of  him.  Let  par- 
venus give  balls  half  in  doors  half  out,  and  hght 
two  thousand  lamps,  and  waste  their  substance 
battling  and  manoeuvring  for  fashionable  distinc- 
tion; he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  such  foolery, 
nothing  to  lose  by  modest  living;  he  was  the 
twenty-ninth  Baron  of  Beaurepaire.  So  wise,  so 
proud,  so  little  vain,  so  strong  in  health  and 
wealth  and  honour,  one  would  have  said  nothing 
less  than  an  earthquake  could  shake  this  gentle- 
man and  his  house.  Yet  both  were  shaken, 
though  rooted  by  centuries  to  the  soil.  But  by 
no  vulgar  earthquake. 

For  years  France  had  bowed  in  silence  beneath 
two  galling  burdens,  a  selfish  and  corrupt  monarchy, 
and  a  multitudinous,  privileged,  lazy,  and  oppres- 
sive aristocracy,  by  whom  the  peasant,  who  is  now 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  French  soil,  was 
handled  like  a  Eussian,ser£ 
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Now  when  a  high-spirited  nation  has  heen  long' 
silent  nnder  oppression — ^tremble  oppressors! 
The  shallow  misunderstand  nations  as  they  do 
men.  They  fear  where  no  fear  is,  and  play 
cribbage  over  a  volcano.  Snch  are  they  who 
expect  a  revolt  in  England  whenever  England 
grumbles  half  a  note  higher  than  usual.  They  do 
not  see  that  she  is  venting  her  ill  humour  instead 
of  bottling  it,  and  getting  her  grievance  redressed 
gradually  and  safely.  Such  is  the  old  lady  who 
pinches  us  when  the  engine  lets  off  its  steam  with 
a  mighty  pother.  Then  it  is  she  fears  an  ex- 
plosion. Such  are  they  who  read  the  frothy 
bombast  of  Italian  Republicans,  and  fancy  that 
nation  of  song,  superstition,  and  slavery  is  going 
to  be  free — is  worthy  to  be  free — ^has  the  heart  or 
the  brains  or  the  soul  to  be  free. 

Such  were  the  British  placemen,  and  the  pig'- 
headed  King,  who  read  the  calm,  businecfa-like, 
respectful,  yet  dignified  and  determined  address  of 
the  American  colonists,  and  argued  thus — ^  What ! 
they  don't  bluster;  these  then  are  men  we  can 
buUy/* 

Such  were  the  French  placemen,  who  did  not 
see  how  tremendous  the  danger  to  that  corrupt 
government   and    lawless  aristocracy,   when    an 

*  Compare  the  maxiifestoeB  of  Italian  BepfaUicans  with  the  proclama- 
tiooa  and  addrowca  of  the  American  ooloninta — t.  e^  compare  the  woitU 
of  the  men  of  ipoida  with  the  woida  of  the  men  of  deeds — the  men  who 
£ul  with  the  men  who  sncceed ;  it  ia  a  leason  in  hwnan  nature.  The j 
differ  as  a  bladder  from  a  bludgeon,  or  harlequin's  sword  from  Noll 
CiomweU*B. 
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ardent  people  raised  their  heads,  after  centuries  of 
brooding,  to  avenge  centuries  of  wrong. 

We  all  know  this  wonderful  passage  of  history. 
How  the  feeble  king  was  neither  woman  nor  man 
— could  neither  concede  with  grace,  nor  resist 
with  cannon.  How  his  head  fell  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  monstrous  to  pretend  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  ran  any  risk  from  the  poor  old  cipher. 
How  the  dregs  of  the  nation  came  uppermost  and 
passed  for  *the  people.*  .How  law,  religion, 
common  sense,  and  humanity,  hid  their  faces, 
the  scafiFold  streamed  with  innocent  blood,  and 
terror  reigned.     . 

France  was  preyed  on  by  unclean  beasts,  half 
ass,  half  tiger.  They  made  her  a  bankrupt,  and 
they  were  busy  cutting  her  throat,  as  well  as 
rifling  her  pockets,. when  Heaven  sent  her  a  Man. 
He  drove  the  unclean  beasts  ofiFher  sufiFering  body, 
and  took  her  in  his  hand,  and  set  her  on  high 
among  the  nations. 

But  ere  the  Hero  came — among  whose  many 
glories  .let  this  be  written,  that  he  was  a  fighting 
man,  yet  ended  civil  slaughter — what  wonder 
many  an  honest  man  and  good  Frenchman  de- 
spaired of  France!  Among  these  was  M.  de 
Beaurepaire,  These  Kepublicans — ^murderers  of 
kings,  murderers  of  women,  and  persecutors  of 
children — were,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  horrible 
monsters  Humanity  ever  groaned  under. 

He  put  on  black  for  the  Kling,  and  received  no 
visits.    He  brooded  in  the  chateau,  and  wrote  and 
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received  letters;  and  these  letters  came  and  weot 
by  private  hands.  He  felled  timber.  He  raised 
large  sums  of  money  upon  his  estate.  He  then 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  on  pretence  of  a 
journey  disappeared  from  the  chateau. 

Three  months  after,  a  cavalier,  dusty  and  pale, 
rode  into  the  court-yard  of  Beaurepaire,  and  asked 
to  see  the  baroness;  he  hung  his  head  and  held 
out  a  letter.  It  contained  a  few  sad  words  from 
M.  de  Larochejaquelin.  The  baron  had  just  fallen 
in  La  Yendee,  fighting,  like  his  ancestors,  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown. 

From  that  hour  till  her  death  the  baroness  wore 
black. 

The  mourner  would  have  been  arrested,  and 
perhaps  beheaded,  but  for  a  friend,  the  last  in  the 
world  on  whom  the  family  reckoned  for  any  solid 
aid.  Doctor  St.  Aubin  had  lived  in  the  chateau 
twenty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  science,  and  did 
not  care  a  button  for  money;  so  he  had  retired^ 
from  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  pursued  his  re- 
searches at  ease  under  the  baron's  roof.  They  all 
loved  him,  and  laughed  at  his  occasional  reveries, 
in  the  days  of  prosperity ;  and  now,  in  one  great 
crisis,  the  protegd  became  the  protector,  to  their 
astonishment  and  his  own.  But  it  was  an  age  of 
ups  and  downs.  This  amiable  theorist  was  one  of 
the  oldest  verbal  Republicans  in  Europe.  This  is 
the  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  theory  a  Re- 
ptiblic  is  the  perfect  form  of  government.  It  is 
merely  in  practice  that  it  is  impossible ;  it  is  only 
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upon  going  off  paper  into  reality,  and  trying 
actually  to  -  self-govern  old  nations  with  limited 
territory  and  time  to  heat  themselves  white  hot 
with  the  fire  of  politics  and  the  bellows  of  bombast 
— that  the  thing  resolves  itself  into  moonshine  and 
bloodshed — each  in  indefinite  proportions. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin  had  for  years  talked  and 
written  speculative  Republicanism.  So,  not  know- 
ing the  man,  they  thought  him  a  Republican. 
They  applied  to  him  to  know  whether  the  baroness 
shared  her  husband's  opinions,  and  he  boldly 
assured  them  she  did  not ;  he  added,  *  She  is  a 
pupil  of  mine.'  On  this  audacious  statement  they 
contented  themselves  with  laying  a  heavy  fine  on 
the  lands  of  Beaurepaire* 

Assignats  were  abundant  at  this  time,  but  good 
mercantile  paper — a  notorious  coward — had  made 
itself  wings  and  fled,  and  specie  was  creeping  into 
strong  boxes  like  a  startled  rabbit  into  its  hole. 
The  fine  was  paid,  but  Beaurepaire  had.  to  be 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  the  loan  bore  a  high  rate 
of  interest. 

This  was  no  sooner  arranged  than  it  transpired 
that  the  baron  just  before  his  death  had  contracted 
large  debts,  for  which  his  estate  was  answerable. 

The  baroness  sold  her  carriage  and  horses,  and 
she  and  her  daughters  prepared  to  deny  themselves 
all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  pay  off  their 
debts  if  possible.  On  this  their  dependents  fell 
away  from  them ;  their  fair-weather  friends  came 
no  longer  near  them ;  and  many  a  flush  of  indig- 
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nation  crossed  their  brows,  and  many  an  aching 
pang  their  hearts,  as  adversily  revealed  the  base- 
ness and  inconstancy  of  common  people  high  or 
low.  When  the  other  servants  had  retired  with 
their  wages,  one  Jacintha  remained  behind,  and 
begged  permission  to  speak  to  the  baroness. 

*  What  would  you  with  me,  my  child  ?'  asked 
that  tigh-bred  lady,  with  an  accent  in  which  a 
shade  of  surprise  mingled  with  great  politeness. 

*  Forgive  me,  madame  the  baroness,'  began 
Jacintha,  with  a  formal  curtesy ;  *  but  how  can  I 
leave  you,  and  Mademoiselle  Josephine,  and  Made- 
moiselle Laure  ?  Reflect,  madame ;  I  was  bom  at 
Beaurepaire ;  my  mother  died  in  the  chateau ;  my 
father  died  in  the  village ;  but  he  had  meat  every 
day  from  the  baron's  own  table,  and  fuel  from  the 
baron's  wood,  and  died  blessing  the  house  of  Beau- 
repaire— Mademoiselle  Laure,  speak  for  me !  Ah, 
you.  weep !  it  is  then  that  you  see  it  is  impossible 
I  can'go.  Ah  no !  madame,  I  will  not  go ;  forgive 
me;  1  cannot  go*  The  others  are  gone  because 
prosperity  is  here  no  longer.  Let  it  be  so ;  I  will 
stay  till  the  sun  shines  again  upon  the  chateau, 
and  then  you  shall  send  me  away  if  you  are  bent 
on  it ;  but  not  now  my  ladies — oh,  not  now !  Oh  ! 
oh!  oh!' 

The  warm-hearted  girl  burst  out  sobbing  un- 
gracefully. 

*  My  child,'  said  the  baroness,  *  these  sentiments 
touch  me,  and  honour  you.  But  retire,  if  you 
please,  while  I  consult  my  daughters.' 
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Jacintha  cut  Let  sobs  dead  short,  and  retreated 
with  a  most  cold  and  formal  reverence. 

The  consultation  consisted  of  the  baroness  open- 
ing her  arms,  and  both  her  daughters  embracing 
her  at  once. 

*  My  children !  there  are  then  some  who  love 
you/ 

^  No !  you,  mamma !  It  is  you  we  all  love/ 

Three  women  were  now  the  only  pillars,  a  man 
of  science  and  a  servant  of  all  work  the  only  out- 
side props,  the  buttresses,  of  the  great  old  house  of 
Beaurepaire. 

As  months  rolled  on,  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  re- 
covered her  natural  gaiety  in  spite  of  bereavement 
and  poverty — so  strong  are  youth,  and  health,  and 
temperament.  But  her  elder  sister  had  a  grief  all 
her  own.  Captain  Dujardin,  a  gallant  yoimg 
officer,  well  bom,  and  his  own  master,  had  courted 
her  with  her  parents'  consent ;  and  even  when  the 
baron  began  to  look  coldly  on  the  soldier  of  the 
Republic,  young  Dujardin,  though  too  proud  to 
encounter  the  baron's  irony  and  looks  of  scorn, 
would  not  yield  love  to  pique.  He  came  no  more 
to  the  chateau ;  but  he  would  wait  hours  and  hours 
on  the  path  to  the  little  oratory  in  the  park  on  the 
bare  chance  of  a  passing  word  or  even  a  kind  look 
from  Josephine.  So  much  devotion  gradually 
won  a  heart  which  in  happier  times  she  had  been 
half  encouraged  to  give  him ;  and  when  he  left 
her  on  a  military  service  of  unconmion  danger, 
the  woman's  reserve  melted,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
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prayers  and  tears,  she  otv^ued  for  the  first  time  that 
she  loved  him  better  than  any  thing  in  the  world 
—except  duty  and  honour. 

She  hid  her  despondency  to  comfort  him. 

*  Be  prudent  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own* 
May  God  watch  over  you !  Your  danger  is  our 
only  fear ;  for  we  are  a  united  family.  My  father 
will  never  force  my  inclinations;  these  unhappy 
dissensions  will  soon  cease,  and  he  will  love  you 
again.  I  do  not  say — "  Be  constant.'*  I  will  not 
wrong  either  myself  or  you  by  a  doubt;  but 
promise  me  to  come  back  in  life,  oh  !  Camille— 
Gamiller 

Then  it  was  his  turn  to  comfort  and  console  her. 
He  promised  to  come  back  alive,  and  with  fresh 
honours,  and  so  more  worthy  the  Demoiselle  de 
Beaurepaire.  They  pledged  their  faith  to  one 
another* 

Letters  from  the  camp  breathing  a  devotion 
little  short  of  worship  fed  Josephine's  attachment ; 
and  more  than  one  public  mention  of  his  name  and 
services  made  her  proud  as  well  as  fond  of  the 
fiery  young  soldier. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  that  she  could  open 
her  whole  heart  to  her  parents.  The  baron  was 
now  too  occupied  with  the  State  to  trouble  his 
head  about  love  fancies.  The  baroness,  like  many 
parents,  looked  on  her  daughter  as  a  girl  though 
she  was  twenty  years  old.  She  was  of  the  old 
school.  A  passionate  love  in  a  lady's  heart  before 
marriage  was  with  her  contrary  to  etiquette,  and 

B  3 
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therefore  improper;  and  to  her  the  great  word 
improper  included  the  little  word  impossible  in 
one  of  its  many  folds.  Josephine  loved  her  sister 
very  tenderly;  but  Laure  was  three  years  her 
junior,  and  she  shrank  with  modest  delicacy  from 
making  her  a  confidante  of  feelings  the  bare 
relation  of  which  leaves  the  female  hearer  a  child 
no  longer. 

Thus  Josephine  hid  her  heart,  and  delicious  first 
love  nestled  deep  in  her  nature,  and  thrilled  in 
every  secret  vein  and  fibre.  Alas  !  the  time  came 
that  this  loving  but  proud  spirit  thanked  Heaven 
she  had  never  proclaimed  the  depth  of  her  attach* 
ment  for  Camille  Dujardin. 

They  had  parted  two  years,  and  he  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  about  one  month,  when 
suddenly  all  correspondence  ceased  on  his  part. 

Restless  anxiety  rose  into  terror  as  this  silence 
continued;  and  starting  and  trembling  at  every 
sound,  and  edging  to  the  window  at  every  footstep, 
Josephine  expected  hourly  the  tidings  of  her  lover  s 
death. 

Months  rolled  on  in  silence. 

Then  a  new  torture  came.  Since  he  was  not 
dead  he  must  be  unfaithful.  At  this  all  the  pride 
of  her  race  was  fired  in  her. 

The  struggle  between  love  and  ire  was  almost 
too  much  for  nature  :  violently  gay  and  moody  by 
turns  she  alarmed  both  her  mother  and  the  good 
Doctor  St.  Aubi'n.  The  latter  was  not,  I  think, 
quite  without  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  however,  he 
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simply  prestnibed  change  of  air  and  place.  She 
muist  go  to  Frejus,  a  watering  place  distant  about 
five  leagues.  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  yielded 
a  languid  assent.     To  her  all  places  were  alike. 

That  same  night,  after  all  had  retired  to  rest, 
came  a  low  gentle  tap  at  her  door;  the  next 
moment  Laure  came  into  the  room,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  put  down  her  candle  and  glided  up 
to  Josephine,  looked  her  in  the  face,  and  wreathed 
her  arms  round  her  neck. 

Josephine  panted  a  little;  she  saw  something 
was  coming ;  the  gestures  and  looks  of  sisters  are 
volumes  to  them.     Laure  clung  to  her  neck. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?' 

*  I  am  not  a  child  !  there  is  your  mistake.  Sister, 
why  is  it  you  love  me  no  longer  ?* 

*  I  love  you  no  longer  ?* 

*  No !  We  do  not  hide  our  heart  from  her  we 
love  ;  we  do  not  try  to  hide  it  from  her  who  loves 
us.     We  know  the  attempt  would  be  in  vain.' 

Josephine  panted  heavily;  but  she  answered 
doggedly — 

'  Our  house  is  burdened  with  real  griefs !  is  it 
for  me  to  intrude  vain  and  unworthy  sentiments 
upon  our  sacred  and  honourable  sorrows  ?  Oh  ! 
my  sister,  if  you  have  really  detected  my  folly,  do 
not  expose  me  !  but,  rather  help  me  to  conceal  and 
to  conquer  that  for  which  your  elder  now  blushes 
before  you!'  And  the  proud  beauty  bowed  her 
white  forehead  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  turned 
gently  away  from  comfort. 
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*  Josephine/  said  Laure,  *I  ami  young,  but 
already  I  feel  that  all  troubles  are  light  compared 
with  those  of  the  heart.  Besides,  toe  share  our 
misfortunes  and  our  bereavement,  and  cheer  one 
another.  It  is  only  you  who  are  a  miser,  and 
grudge  me  my  right — a  share  of  all  your  joys, 
and  all  your  griefs ;  but  do  you  know  that  you 
are  the  only  one  in  this  chateau  who  does  not  love 
meV 

*  Ah,  Laure,  what  words  are  these  ?  my  love  is 
older  than  yours/ 

^No!  no!' 

*  Yes,  my  little  fawn,  your  Josephine  loved  you 
the  hour  you  were  born,  and  has  loved  you  ever 
since  without  a  moment's  coldness/ 

*  Ah !  my  sister ! — my  sister !  As  if  I  did  not 
know  it.     Then  you  wiU  turn  your  face  to  me  ?' 

*See!' 

*  And  embrace  me  ?* 
'  There !' 

*  And,  now,  t)osom  to  bosom,  and  heart  to  heart ; 
tell  me  all !' 

*  I  will — to-morrow/ 

^  At  least  give  me  your  tears ;  you  see  /am  not 
niggardly  in  that  respect/ 

'  Tears,  love — ah !  would  I  could  !' 

*  By  and  by  then — meantime  do  not  palpitate  so. 
See,  I  unclasp  my  arms.  You  will  find  me  a 
reasonable  person — ^indulgent  even ;  compose  your- 
self; or,  rather  watch  my  proceedings;  you  are 
interested  in  them,' 
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*  It  a][)pear8  to  me  that  you  propose  to  sleep  here.' 

*  Does  that  vex  you  ?' 

*  On  the  contrary/ 

*  There  I  am  !*  cried  Laure,  alighting  among  the 
sheets  like  a  snow  flake  on  water.  ^  I  await  you^ 
mademoiselle.' 

Josephine  found  this  lovely  &oe  wet,  yet  smiling 
saucily,  upon  her  pillow*  She  drew  the  fair 
owner  softly  to  her  tender  hosom  and  aching 
heart,  and  watched  the  hright  eyes  close,. and  the 
coral  lips  part  and  show  their  pearls  in  childlike 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  Laure,  half  awake,  felt  some* 
thing  sweep  her  cheek.  She  kept  her  eyes  closed, 
and  Josephine,  believing  her  still  asleep,  fell  to 
kissing  her,  hut  only  as  the  south  wind  kisses  the 
violets,  and  embraced  her  tenderly  but  furtively 
like  a  feather  curling  round  a  lovely  head,  caress- 
ing yet  scarce  touching,  and  murmxuing  *  little 
angel!'  sighed  gratitude  and  affection  over  her; 
but  took  great  care  not  to  wake  her  with  all  this. 
The  little  angel,  who  was  also  a  little  fox,  lay  still 
and  feigned  sleep,  for  she  felt  she  was  creeping 
into  her  sister's  heart  of  hearts.  From  that  day 
they  were  confidantes  and  friends,  as  well  as  sisters, 
and  never  had  a  thought  or  feeling  unshared. 

Josephine  soon  found  she  had  very  few  facts  to 
reveal. 

Laure  had  watched  her  closely  and  keenly  for 
months.  It  was  her  feelings,  her  confidence  the 
little  love  wanted ;  not  her  secret — that  lay  bare 
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already  to  the  shrewd  young  minx — I  beg  her 
pardon — lynx. 

Give  sorrow  words.    The  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
WhispeiB  the  o'er-franght  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

A  deep  observer  proclaimed  this  three  hundred 
yeaf s  ago,  and  every  journal  that  is  printed  now  a 
days  furnishes  the  examples* 

From  this  silent,  moody,  gnawing,  maddening 
sorrow,  Laure  saved  her  elder  sister.  She  coaxed 
her  to  v.ent  each  feeling  as  it  rose ;  her  grief,  her 
doubt,  her  mortification,  her  indignation,  her  pride, 
and  the  terrible  love  that  at  times  overpowered  all. 
Thus  much  was  gained;  these  powerful  antago- 
nists were  no  longer  cooped  up  in  her  bosom 
battling  together  and  tearing  her.  They  returned 
from  Frejus :  Josephine  with  a  delicate  rose  tint 
instead  of  the  pallor  that  had  alarmed  St.  Aubin. 
Her  mood  fluctuated  no  more,  A  gentle  pensive- 
ness  settled  upon  her.  She  looked  the  goddess 
Patience.  She  was  unconceivably  lovely.  Laure 
said  to  her  one  day,  after  a  long  gaze  at  her, 

*I  fear  I  shall  never  hate  that  madman  as  I 
ought.  Certainly  when  I  think  of  his  conduct  I 
could  strike  him  in  the  face/  Here  she  clenched 
her  teeth,  and  made  her  hand  into  a  sort  of  irre- 
gular little  snowball.  *  But  when  I  look  at  you  I 
cannot  hate,  I  can  but  pity  that  imbecile — that — ' 

^Oh!  sister,'  said  Josephine,  imploringly,  ^let 
us  not  degrade  one  we  have  honoured  with  our 
esteem — for  our  own  sakes,  not  his,'  added  she 
hastily,  not  looking  Laure  in  the  face. 
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*  No !  forgive  my  vivacity*  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  I  feel  more  pity  than  anger  for  him.  .  Does  he 
mean  to  turn  monk,  and  forswear  us  all  ?  if  not, 
what  does  he  intend  to  do  ?  Where  can  he  hope 
to  find  any  one  he  can  love  after  you  ?  Josephine, 
the  more  I  see  of  our  sex,  the  more  I  see  that  you 
are  the  most  heautiful  woman  in  France,  and  by 
consequence  in  Europe/  The  smile  this  drew  was 
a  very  faint  one*  *  Were  this  so,  surely  I  could 
have  retained  a  single  heart/ 

*You  have  then  forgotten  your  La  Fontaine? 
Does  he  not  sing  how  a  dunghill  cock  found  a 
pearl  necklace,  and  disdained  it?  And  why? 
Not  that  pearls  are  worth  less  than  barley  corns; 
but  because  he  was  a  sordid  bird,  and  your  prede- 
cessors were  wasted  on  him  my  Josephine.  So  I 
pity  that  dragoon  who  might  have  revelled  in  the 
love  of  an  angel,  and  has  rejected  it,  and  lost  it  for 
ever.     There,  I  have  made  her  sigh.' 

*  Forgive  me.* 

'Forgive  her?  for  sighing?  I  am,  then,  very 
tyrannical/ 

One  day  Laure  came  into  the  room  where  the 
baroness,  Doctor  St.  Aubin,  and  Josephine  were 
sitting.     She  sat  down  unobserved. 

But  Josephine,  looking  up  a  minute  after,  saw 
at  a  glance  that  something  had  happened.  Laure, 
under  a  forced  calmness,  was  in  great  emotion  and 
anxiety.  Their  eyes  met.  Laure  made  her  a 
scarce  perceptible  signal,  and  immediately  after 
got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Josephine  waited  a  few  seconds ;  then  rose  and 
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went  out,  and  found  Lanre  in  the  passage,  as  she 
expected. 

^  My  poor  sister,  have  you  courage  ?' 

*  He  is  dead !'  gasped  Josephine. 

^  No !  he  lives.  But  he  is  dead  to  us  and  France. 
Oh !  Josephine,  have  you  courage  ?' 

*I  have,'  faltered  Josephine,  quivering  from 
head  to  foot. 

*You  know  Dard,  who  works  about  here  for 
love  of  Jacintha?  For  months  past  I  have  set 
him  to  speak  to  every  soldier  who  passes  through 
the  village.' 

'  Ah  I  you  never  told  me.* 

*  Had  you  known  my  plan,  you  would  have  been 
for  ever  on  the  qui  vive;  and  your  tranquillity 
was  dear  to  me.  It  was  the  first  step  to  happiness. 
Hundreds  of  soldiers  have  passed,  and  none  of  them 
knew  him  even  by  name.  To-day,  Josephine,  two 
have  come  that  know  all !' 

*  All !  Laure — Laure !' 

*  He  is  disloyal  to  his  country.  What  wonder 
he  is  a  traitor  to  you !' 

*  It  is  falser 

'  The  men  are  here.  Come,  will  you  speak  to 
themr 

*  I  cannot.  But  I  will  come — you  speak ;  I  shall 
hear.' 

They  found  in  the  kitchen  two  dismounted  dra- 
goons, before  whom  Jacintha  had  set  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

They  arose  and  saluted  the  ladies. 

*Be  seated,  my  brave  men,'  said  Laure,  *and 
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tell  me  what  you  told  Dard  about  Captain  Du- 
jardin/ 

*  Don't  stain  your  mouth  with  the  captain  my 
little  lady.     He  is  a  traitor  V 

'  How  do  you  know  ?* 

'  Marcellus !  mademoiselle  asks  us  how  we  know 
Captain  Dujardin  to  be  a  traitor*     Speak.' 

Marcellus,  thus  appealed  to,  told  Laure  after  his 
own  fashion  that  he  knew  the  captain  well :  that 
one  day  the  captain  rode  out  of  the  camp  and 
never  returned :  that  at  first  great  anxiety  was  felt 
on  his  behalf,  for  the  captain  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  passed  for  the  smartest  soldier  in  the  division  : 
that  after  a  while  anxiety  gave  place  to  some  very 
awkward  suspicions,  and  these  suspicions  it  was  his 
lot  and  his  comrade's  here  to  confirm*  About  a 
month  later  he  and  the  said  comrade  and  two  more 
were  sent,  well  mounted,  to  reconnoitre  a  Spanish 
village.  At  the  door  of  a  little  inn  they  caught 
sight  of  a  French  uniform*  This  so  excited  their 
curiosity  that  he  went  forward  nearer  than 
prudent,  and  distinctly  recognised  Captain  Dujar- 
din seated  at  a  table  drinking,  between  two 
guerillas ;  that  he  rode  back  and  told  the  others, 
who  then  came  up  and  satisfied  themselves  it  was 
bo:  that  if  any  of  the  party  had  entertained  a 
doubt,  it  was  removed  in  an  unpleasant  way.  He, 
Marcellus,  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  a  French 
uniform  drinking  among  Spaniards,  took  down  his 
carabine  and  fired  at  the  group  as  carefully  as  a 
somewhat  restive  horse  permitted,  at  which,  as  if 
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by  magic,  a  score  or  so  of  guerillas  poured  out  from 
Heaven  knows  where,  musket  in  hand,  and  de- 
livered a  volley :  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
party  fell  dead,  Jean  Jacques  got  a  broken  arm, 
and  his  own  horse  was  wounded  in  two  places,  and 
fell  from  loss  of  blood  a  few  furlongs  from  the 
French  camp,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
vagabonds  pursued  them  hallooing  and  shouting 
and  firing  like  barbarous  banditti  as  they  were. 

*  However,  here  I  am,'  concluded  Marcellus, 
*  invalided  for  a  while,  my  little  ladies,  but  not 
expended  yet :  we  will  soon  dash  in  among  them 
again  for  death  or  glory  I  Meantime,'  concluded 
he,  filling  both  glasses,  *  let  us  drink  to  the  eyes  of 
beauty  (mih'tary  salute),  and  to  the  renown  of 
France — and  double  damnation  to  all  her  traitors, 
like  that  Captain  Dujardin — ^whose  neck  may  the 
devil  twist.' 

In  the  middle  of  this  toast  Josephine,  who  had 
stood  rooted  to  one  place  with  eyes  glaring  upon 
each  speaker  in  turn,  uttered  a  feeble  cry  like  a 
dying  hare,  and  crept  slowly  out  of  the  room  with 
the  carriage  and  manner  of  a  woman  of  fifty. 

Laure's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  Josephine, 
but  this  would  have  attracted  attention  to  her 
despair.  She  had  the  tact  and  resolution  to  remain 
and  say  a  few  kind  words  to  the  soldiers,  and  then 
she  retired  and  darted  up  by  instinct  to  Josephine's 
bedroom.     The  door  was  locked. 

*  Josephine !  Josephine !'     No  answer. 
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*  1  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  frightened — oh  1 
do  not  be  alone  V 

A  choking  voice  answered,  ^  I  am  not  alone — I 
am  with  God  and  the  saints.  Give  me  a  little 
while  to  draw  my  breath.'  Laure  sank  down  at 
the  door,  and  sat  close  to  it,  with  her  head  against 
it  sobbing  bitterly.  The  sensitive  little  love  was 
hurt  at  not  being  let  in,  such  a  friend  as  she  had 
proved  herself.  But  this  personal  feeling  was  but 
a  small  fraction  of  her  grief  and  anxiety. 

A  good  half  hour  had  elapsed  when  Josephine, 
pale  and  stem  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  her  till  that 
hour,  suddenly  opened  the  door.  She  started  at 
sight  of  Laure  couched  sorrowful  on  the  threshold ; 
her  stem  look  relaxed  into  tender  love  and  pity ; 
she  sank  on  her  knees  and  took  her  sister's  head 
quickly  to  her  bosom.  *  Oh,  my  little  heart  have 
you  been  here  all  this  time  ?'  *  Oh !  oh !  oh !'  was 
all  the  little  heart  could  reply. 

Then  Josephine  sat  down,  and  took  Laure  in  her 
lap,  and  caressed  and  comforted  her,  and  poured 
words  of  gratitude  and  aflfection  over  her  like  a 
warm  shower. 

The  sisters  rose  hand  in  hand. 

Then  Laure  suddenly  seized  Josephine,  and 
looked  long  and  anxiously  down  into  her  eyes. 
They  flashed  fire  under  the  scrutiny.  *  Yes,  it  is 
ended.  I  could  not  despise  and  love.  I  am  dead 
to  him,  as  he  is  deed  to  France.' 

*Ah!  I  hoped  so — I  thought  so;  but  you 
frightened  me.     My  noble  sister,  were  I  ever  to 
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lose  your  esteem  I  should  die.  Oh,  how  awful  yet 
how  beautiful  is  your  scorn !     For  worlds  I  would 

not  be  that  Cam '-    Josephine  laid  her  hand 

imperiously  on  Laure's  mouth. 

*  To  mention  that  man's  name  to  me  will  be  to 
insult  me !  De  Beaurepaire  I  am,  and  a  French- 
woman !  Come,  love,  let  us  go  down  and  comfort 
our  mother/ 

They  went  down ;  and  this  patient  sufferer  and 
high-minded  conqueror  of  her  own  accord  took  up 
a  common-place  book,  and  read  aloud  for  two 
mortal  hours  to  her  mother  and  St.  Aubin.  Her 
voice  never  wavered. 

To  feel  that  life  is  ended — to  wish  existence,  too, 
had  ceased ;  and  so  to  sit  down,  an  aching  hollow, 
and  take  a  part  and  sham  an  interest  in  twaddle  to 
please  others — such  are  woman's  feats.  How  like 
nothing  at  all  they  look! 

A  man  would  rather  sit  on  the  buffer  of  a  steam 
engine  and  ride  at  the  great  Redan. 

Laure  sat  at  her  elbow,  a  little  behind  her,  and 
turned  the  leaves,  and  on  one  pretence  or  other 
held  Josephine's  hand  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Its  delicate  fibres  remained  tense  like  a  greyhound's 
sinews  after  a  race,  and  the  blue  veins  rose  to  sight 
in  it,  though  her  voice  and  eyes  were  mastered. 

So  keen  was  the  strife — so  matched  the  an- 
tagonists— so  hard  the  victory ! 

For  ire  and  scorn  are  mighty. 

And  noble  blood  in  a  noble  heart  is  a  hero. 

And  Love  is  a  Giant. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

About  ttis  time,  the  French  provinces  were  orga- 
nized upon  a  half  military  plan,  hy  which  all  the 
local  authorities  radiated  towards  a  centre  of  go* 
vemment.  This  feature  has  survived  subsequent 
revolutions  and  political  changes. 

In  days  of  change,  youth  is  always  at  a  premium ; 
because,  though  experience  is  valuable,  the  expe- 
rience of  one. order  of  things  unfits  ordinary  men 
for  another  order  of  things.  A  good  many  old 
fogies  in  oflSce  were  shown  to  the  door,  and  a  good 
deal  of  youth  and  energy  infused  into  the  veins  of 
provincial  government. 

Citizen  Edouard  Riviere,  who  had  but  just  com- 
pleted his  education  with  singular  ^ckU  at  a  military 
school,  was  one  fine  day  ordered  into  Brittany  to 
fill  a  responsible  post  under  the  Commandant 
Raynal. 

Nervousness  in  a  new  situation  generally  accom- 
panies talent.  The  young  citizen,  as  he  rode  to 
present  his  credentials  at  head  quarters,  had  his 
tremors  as  well^  as  his  pride ;  the  more  so  as  his 
new  chief  was  a  blunt,  rough  soldier,  that  had  risen 
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from  the  ranks,  and  bore  a  much  higher  character 
for  zeal  and  moral  integrity  than  for  affability. 

While  the  young  citizen  rides  in  his  breeches 
and  English  top  boots,  his  white  waistcoat  and 
cravat,  his  abundant  shirt  frill,  his  short-waisted 
blue  coat  with  flat  gilt  buttons,  his  pig  tail,  his 
handsome  though  beardless  face  and  eager  eyes,  to 
this  important  interview,  settling'' beforehand  after 
the  manner  of  novices  what  he  shall  say,  what  shall 
be  said  to  him,,  and  what  he  shall  reply,  let  us 
briefly  dispose  of  conmiandant  Raynal's  previous 
history. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  widow  that  kept  a  grocer  s 
shop  in  Paris.  She  intended  him  for  spice,  but  he 
thirsted  for  glory  and  vexed  her.  *  Soldiering  in 
time  of  peace,'  said  she,  *  such  nonsense — ^it  is  like 
swimming  on  a  carpet.'  War  came  and  robbed 
her  satire  of  its  point.  The  boy  was  resolute. 
The  mother  yielded  now ;  she  was  a  Frenchwoman 
to  the  back  bone. 

In  the  armies  of  the  Republic  a  good  soldier  rose 
with  unparalleled  certainty,  and  rapidity  too ;  for 
when  soldiers  are  being  mowed  down  like  oats,  it 
is  a  glorious  time  for  such  of  them  as  keep  their 
feet.  Raynal  rose  through  all  the  intervening 
grades  to  be  a  commandant  and  one  of  the  general's 
aides-du-camp,  and  a  colonel's  epaulettes  glittered 
in  sight.  All  this  time  Raynal  used  to  write  to 
his  mother,  and  joke  her  about  the  army  being 
such  a  bad  profession,  and  as  he  was  all  for  glory, 
not  money,  he  lived  with  Spartan  frugality,  and 
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saved  half  his  pay  and  all  his  prize  money  for  the 
old  lady  in  Paris. 

And  here  this  prosperous  man  had  to  endure  'a 
great  disappointment;  on  the  same  day  that  he 
was  made  commandant  came  a  letter  into  the 
camp.  His  mother  was  dead  after  a  short  illness. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  simple  rugged 
floldier,  who  had  never  had  much  time  nor  inclina^ 
tion  to  flirt  with  a  lot  of  girls,  and  toughen  his 
heart. 

He  came  back  to  Paris  honoured  and  rich,  but 
downcast. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  old  place  it  seemed  to  him 
not  to  have  the  old  look.  It  made  him  sadder. 
To  cheer  him  up  they  brought  him  a  lot  of  money. 
The  widow's  trade  had  taken  a  wonderful  start  the 
last  few  years,  and  she  had  been  playing  the  same 
game  as  he  had,  living  on  tenpence  a  day  and 
saving  all  for  him.     This  made  him  sadder. 

*  What  have  we  both  been  scraping  all  this  dross 
together  for  ?  I  would  give  it  all  to  sit  one  hour 
by  the  fire,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  and  hear  her 
say,  **  Scamp,  you  made  me  unhappy  when  you 
were  young,  but  I  have  lived  to  be  proud  of  you." ' 

He  found  out  the  woman  who  had  nursed  her, 
flung  more  five-franc  pieces  into  her  lap  than  she 
had  ever  seen  in  one  place  before,  applied  for 
active  service,  no  matter  what,  obtained  at  once 
this  post  in  Brittany,  and  went  gloomily  from 
Paris,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
ungracious  brute  devoid  of  sentiment.   In  fact,  the 
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one  bit  of  sentiment  in  this  Spartan  was  any  thing 
but  a  romantic  one ;  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
successful  romance  that  turns  on  filial  affection; 
but  it  was  an  abiding  one.  Here  is  a  proof.  It 
was  some  months  after  he  had  left  Paris,  and, 
indeed,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  a  couple  of 
months  after  young  Riviere's  first  interview  with 
him,  that,  being  in  conversation  with  Monsieur 
Perrin  the  notary,  he  told  him  he  thought  he  never 
should  cease  to  feel  this  regret. 

The  notary  smiled  incredulous,  but  said  notliing. 

*  We  were  fools  to  scrape  all  this  money  toge- 
ther ;  it  is  no  use  to  her,  and,  I  am  sure,  it  is  none 
to  me!* 

.   *  Is  it  permitted  to  advise  you  ?'  asked  his  friend 
persuasively* 

*  Speak!' 

*  This  very  money,  which  your  elevated  nature 
contemns,  may  be  made  the  means  of  healing  your 
wound.  There  are  ladies,  fair  and  prudent,  who 
would  at  once  capitulate — ^he !  he ! — to  you,  backed, 
as  you  are,  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
francs.  One  of  these,  by  her  youth  and  affection, 
would  in  time  supply  the  place  of  her,  your  devo- 
tion to  whose  memory  does  you  so  much  credit. 
That  sum  would  also  enable  you  to  become  the 
possessor  of  an  estate — a  most  advisable  invest- 
ment, since  estates  are  just  now  unreasonably 
depressed  in  value.  Its  wood  and  water  would 
soothe  your  eye,  and  relieve  your  sorrow  by  the 
si^pht  of  your  wealth  in  an  enjoyable  form/ 
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^  Halt !  say  that  again  in  half  the  words !'  roared 
the  commandant  roughly. 

*  You  can  buy  a  fine  estate  and  a  chaste  wife 
with  the  money/  snapped  this  smooth  personage, 
substituting  curt  brutality  for  honeyed  prolixity. 
(Aside) — *  Marriage  contract  so  much — commission 
so  much/ 

The  soldier  was  struck  by  the  propositions  the 
moment  they  hit  him  small  and  solid,  like  his  much- 
loved  bullets.     He — 

Granted  half  his  pnjet 
Soomfiil  the  rest  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

*  Have  I  time  to  be  running  after  women  ?'  said 
he.  ^  But  the  estate  I'll  have,  because  you  can  get 
that  for  me  without  my  troubling  my  head/  *  Is  it 
a  commisssion  then  ?'  asked  the  other  sharply. 

*  Parbleu !  Do  you  think  I  speak  for  the  sake  of 
talking  ?' 

No  man  had  ever  a  larger  assortment  of  tools 
than  Bonaparte,  or  knew  better  what  each  could 
do  and  could  not  do.  Raynal  was  a  perfect  soldier 
as  far  as  he  went,  and  therefore  was  valued  highly. 
Bonaparte  had  formed  him,  too — and  we  are  not 
averse  to  our  own  work. 

Raynal,  though  not  fit  to  command  a  division, 
had  the  chic  Bonaparte  visibly  stamped  on  him  by 
that  masterhand. 

For  a  man  of  genius  spits  men  of  talent  by  the 
score.  Each  of  these  adopts  one  or  other  of  his 
many  great  qualities,  and  builds  himself  on  it.     I 
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see  the  marSchals  of  the  empire  are  beginning  to 
brag — now  every  body  else  is  dead.  "Well,  dissect 
all  those  marSchxdsy  men  of  talent  every  one  of 
them,  and  combine  their  leading  excellences  in  one 
figure,  and  add  them  up  :  Total — a  Napoleonetto.^ 

*  Who  is  that  ?     I  am  busy  writing.* 

*  Monsieur  the  Commandant,  I  am  the  citizen 
Riviere,  I  am  come  to  present  myself  to  you,  and 
to—* 

*  I  know — come  for  orders.* 

*  Exactly,  commandant/ 

*  Humph!  Here  is  a  report  just  sent  in  by 
young  Nicole,  who  fills  the  same  post  as  you,  only 
to  the  northward.  Take  this  pen  and  analyse  his 
report,  while  I  write  these  letters/ 

*  Yes,  commandant/ 

*  Write  out  the  heads  of  your  analysis  •  .  •  Good  : 
it  is  well  done,  .  Now  take  your  heads  home  and 
act  under  them ;  and  frame  your  report  by  them, 
and  bring  it  me  in  person  next  Saturday.* 

*  It  shall  be  done,  commandant.  Where  are  my 
quarters  to  be  ?' 

.  The  commandant  handed  him  a  pair  of  com* 
passes,  and  pointed  to  a  map  on  which  Biviere's 
district  was  marked  in  blue  ink. 

*  Find  the  centre  of  your  district.* 

*  I  mean,  of  course,  as  far  as  soldiering  goes ;  but  soldiering  was  only  a 
part  of  the  man,  a  brilliant  part  which  has  blinded  some  people  as  to  th6 
proportions  of  this  colossal  flgnro.  He  waa  a  profound,  thon^  from 
necessity,  not  a  liberal  statesman,  a  great  ciTil  engineer,  a  marvellous 
orator  in  the  boudoir  and  the  field,  a  sound  and  original  critic  in  all  the 
arts,  and  the  greatest  legislator  in  modem  history. 
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^  This  point  is  the  centre,  commandant/ 
*Then   quarter  yourself  on  that  point,    Ckxxi 
day,  citizen/ 

This  was  the  young  oflSciars  first  introduction 
to  the  chic  Bonaparte.  '  This  is  a  character/  said 
he ;  *  but,  by  St.  Denis,  I  should  not  like  to 
commit  a  blunder  imder  his  eye/ 

Edouard  Riviere  had  zeal,  and  he  soon  found 
that  his  superior  was  a  great  appreciator  of  that 
quality.  His  instructions,  too,  were  clear  and 
precise.  Riviere  lost  his  misgivings  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  became  inflated  with  the  sense  of  his 
authority  and  merit,  and  by  the  flattery  and  obse- 
quiousness that  wait  on  the  former. 
-  The  commandant's  compasses  had  pointed  to  the 
village  near  Beaurepaire,  as  his  future  abode. 

The  chateau  was  in  sight  from  his  apartments, 
and,  on  inquiry,  he  was  told  it  belonged  to  a 
Royalist  family — a  widow  and  two  daughters,  who 
held  themselves  quite  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

*  Ah !'  said  the  young  citizen,  who  had  all  the 
new  ideas,  and  had  been  sneering  four  years  at  the 
old  ones.  *  I  see.  If  these  rococo  citizens  play 
that  game  with  me,  I  shall  have  to  take  them 
down.*  Thus,  a  fresh  peril  hung  over  this  family, 
on  whose  hearts  and  fortunes  such  heavy  blows 
had  fallen. 

One  evening,  our  young  Republican  officer, 
after  a  day  spent  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
deigned  to  take  a  little  stroll  to  relieve  the  cares  of 
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administration.  He  imprinted  on  his  beardless 
face  the  expression  of  a  wearied  statesman,  and 
strolled  through  an  admiring  village.  The  men 
pretended  veneration  from  policy.  The  women, 
whose  views  of  this  great  man  were  shallower  but 
more  sincere,  smiled  approval  of  his  airs. 

The  young  puppy  affected  to  take  no  notice  of 
either  sex. 

Outside  the  village,  Publicola  suddenly  en- 
countered two  young  ladies,  who  resembled  nothing 
he  had  hitherto  met  with  in  his  district.  They 
were  dressed  in  black,  and  with  extreme  simplicity ; 
but  their  easy  grace  and  composure,  and  the 
refined  sentiment  of  their  gentle  faces,  told  at 
a  glance  they  belonged  to  the  high  nobility. 
Publicola,  though  he  had  never  seen  them,  divined 
them  at  once  by  their  dress  and  mien,  and  as  he 
drew  near,  he  involuntarily  raised  his  hat  to  sa 
much  beauty  and  dignity,  instead  of  pokuig  it  with 
a  finger  h  la  RSpublique.  On  this,  the  ladies  in-* 
stantly  curtseyed  to  him  after  the  manner  of  their 
party,  with  a  sweep  and  a  majesty,  and  a  precision 
of  poKteness,  that  the  pup  would  have  laughed  at 
if  he  had  heard  of  it ;  but  seeing  it  done,  and  well 
done,  and  by  lovely  women  of  ^high  rank,  he  was 
taken  aback  by  it,  and  lifted  his  hat  again,  and 
bowed  again  after  he  had  gone  by,  which  was 
absurd — and  was  generally  flustered.  In  short, 
instead  of  a  member  of  the  Republican  Government 
saluting  private  individuals  of  a  decayed  party 
that  existed  only  by  sufferance,  a  handsome,  vain, 
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good-natured  boy  had  met  two  self-possessed  young 
ladies  of  rank  and  breeding,  and  had  cut  the  figure 
nsual  upon  such  occasions. 

For  the  next  hundred  yards,  his  cheeks  burned, 
and  his  vanity  was  cooled.  But  bumptiousness  is 
elastic  in  France  as  in  England  and  among  the 
Esquimaux. 

*  Well,  they  are  pretty  girls,'  says  he  to  himself. 
*  I  never  saw  two  such  pretty  girls  together — they 
will  do  for  me  to  flirt  with  while  I  am  banished  to 
this  Arcadia.*     (Banished  from  school.) 

And  'awful  beauty*  being  no  longer  in  sight, 
Mr.  Edouard  resolved  he  would  flirt  with  them  to 
their  hearts*  content. 

But  there  are  ladies  with  whom  a  certain  pre- 
liminary is  required  before  you  can  flirt  with 
them.  You  must  be  on  speaking  terms.  How 
was  this  to  be  managed  ?  *  Oh !  it  would  come 
somehow  or  other  if  he  was  always  meeting  them 
— and  really  a  man  that  is  harassed,  and  worked 
as  I  am,  requires  some  agreeable  recreation  of  this 
sort* 

*  Etc.* 

He  used  to  watch  at  his  window  with  a  telescope, 
and  whenever  the  sisters  came  out  of  their  own 
grounds,  which  unfortunately  was  not  above  three 
times  a  week,  he  would  throw  himself  in  their  way 
by  the  merest  accident,  and  pay  them  a  dignified 
and  courteous  salute,  which  he  had  carefully  got 
up  before  a  .mirror  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
chamber. 
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In  return  he  received  two  reverences  that  were 
to  say  the  least  as  dignified  and  courteous  as  his 
own,  though  they  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
special  rehearsal. 

So  far  so  good.  But  a  little  circumstance  cooled 
our  Adonis's  hopes  'of  turning  a  bowing  acquaint* 
ance  into  a  speaking  one,  and  a  speaking  into  a 
flirting. 

There  was  a  flaw  at  the  foundation  of  this 
pyramid  of  agreeable  sequences.  Studying  the 
faces  of  these  courteous  beauties,  he  became  certain 
that  no  recognition  of  his  charming  person 
mingled  with  their  repeated  acts  of  politeness. 

Some  one  of  their  humbler  neighbours  had  the 
grace  to  salute  them  with  the  respect  due  to  them  : 
this  was  an  unusual  but  not  a  strange  occurrence 
to  them  even  now.  When  it  did  happen,  they 
made  the  proper  return.  They  were  of  too  high 
rank  and  breeding  to  be  outdone  in  politeness. 
But  that  the  same  person  met  them  whenever  they 
came  out^  and  that  he  was  handsome  and  interesting 
— no  consciousness  of  this  phenomenon  beamed  in 
those  charming  countenances.  Citizen  Riviere  was 
first  piqued  and  then  began  to  laugh  at  his  want 
of  courage,  and  on  a  certain  day  when  his  im- 
portance was  vividly  present  to  him  he  took  a  new 
step  towards  making  this  agreeable  acquaintance  : 
he  marched  up  to  the  Chateau  de  Beaurepaire  and 
called  on  the  baroness  of  that  ilk.  He  sent  up  his 
name  and  office  with  due  pomp,  Jacintha  returned 
with  a  black-edged  note. 
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*  Highty  fiattered  by  Monsieur  de  Riviere's  visits  the 
baroness  informed  him  that  she  received  none  but  old 
acquaintances,  in  the  present  grief  of  the  family^  and 

of  the  kingdom: 

Young  Riviere  was  cruelly  mortified  by  this 
rebuff.  He  went  off  hurriedly,  grinding  his  teeth 
with  rage. 

*  Cursed  aristocrats!  Ah!  we  have  done  well 
to  pull  you  down,  and  we  will  have  you  lower 
still.  How  I  despise  myself  for  giving  any  one  the 
chance  to  afiront  me  thus !  The  haughty  old 
fool!  if  she  had  known  her  interest,  she  would 
have  been  too  glad  to  make  a  powerful  friend. 
These  Royalists  are  in  a  ticklish  position  :  I  can 
tell  her  that.  But  stay — she  calls  me  De  Riviere. 
She  does  not  know  who  I  am  then !  Takes  me  for 
some  young  aristocrat !  Well  then  after  all — but 
no !  that  makes  it  worse.  She  implies  that  nobody 
without  a  "  De  "  to  their  name  would  have  thepre-» 
sumption  to  viat  her  old  tumble  down  house. 
Well,  it  is  a  lesson.  I  am  a  Republican,  and  the 
Commonwealth  trusts  and  honours  me ;  yet  I  am 
so  ungrateful  as  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  be  civil  to 
her  enemies — ^to  Royalists ;  as  if  those  worn  out 
creatures  had  hearts — as  if  they  could  comprehend 
the  struggle  that  took  place  in  my  mind  between 
duty  and  generosity  to  the  fallen,  before  I  could 
make  the  first  overture  to  their  acquaintance — as 
if  they  could  understand  the  politeness  of  the 
heart,  or  anything  nobler  than  curving  and  ducking 
and  heartless  etiquette.     This  is  the  last  notice  I 
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will  ever  take  of  that  family,  that  you  may  take 
your  oath  of!  !  !  !' 

He  walked  home  to  the  town  very  fast,  his 
heart  boiling  and  his  lips  compressed,  and  his  brow 
knitted. 

Just  outside  the  town  he  met  Josephine  and 
Laure  de  Beaurepaire, 

At  the  sight  of  their  sweet  faces  his  moody  brow 
cleared  a  little,  and  he  was  surprised  into  saluting 
them  as  usual,  only  more  stiffly,  when  lo !  from 
one  of  the  ladies  there  broke  a  smile  so  sudden,  so 
sweet,  and  so  vivid,  that  he  felt  it  hit  him  on  the 
eyes  and  on  the  heart.  His  teeth  unclenched 
themselves,  his  resolve  dissolved,  and  another 
came  in  its  place.  Nothing  should  prevent  him 
from  penetrating  into  that  fortified  castle,  which 
contained  at  least  one  sweet  creature  who  had 
recognized  him,  and  given  him  a  smile  brimful  of 
sunshine. 

That  night  he  hardly  slept  at  all,  and  woke  very 
nearly  if  not  quite  in  love.  Such  was  the  power 
of  a  pmile. 

Yet  this  young  gentleman  had  seen  many 
smilers,  but  to  be  sure  most  of  them  smiled  with- 
out effect,  because  they  smiled  eternally;  they 
seemed  cast  with  their  mouths  open,  and  their 
pretty  teeth  for  ever  in  sight,  which  has  a  sadden- 
ing influence  on  a  man  of  sense — ^when  it  has  any. 

But  here  a  fair  pensive  face  had  brightened  at 
sight  of  him ;  a  lovely  countenance  on  which  cir- 
cumstances, not  Nature,  had   impressed  gravity, 
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had  sprung  back  to  its  natural  gaiety  for  a  moment, 
and  for  him. 

Difficulties  spur  us  whenever  they  do  not  check 
us. 

My  lord  sat  at  his  window  with  his  book  and 
telescope  for  hours  every  day. 

Alas !  mesdemoiselles  did  not  leave  the  premises 
for  three  days*  But  on  the  fourth  industry  was 
rewarded :  he  met  them,  and  smiling  himself  by 
anticipation,  it  was  his  fate  to  draw  from  the  lady 
a  more  exquisite  smile  than  the  last. 

Smile  the  second  made  his  heart  beat  so  he  could 
feel  it  against  his  waistcoat. 

Beauty  is  power :  a  smile  is  its  sword.  These 
two  charming  thrusts  subdued  if  they  did  not 
destroy  Publicola's  wrath  against  the  baroness,  and 
his  heart  was  now  all  on  a  glow.  A  passing 
glimpse  two  or  three  times  a  week  no  longer 
satisfied  its  yearning.  There  was  a  little  fellow 
called  Dard  who  went  out  shooting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  beater — ^this  young  man  seemed  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  family.  He  told  him  that 
the  ladies  of  Beaurepaire  went  to  Mass  every 
Sunday  at  a  little  church  two  miles  off.  '  The 
baroness  used  to  go  too,  but  now  they  have  no 
carriage  she  stays  at  home.  She  won*t  go  to 
church  or  anywhere  else  now  she  can't  drive  up 
and  have  a  blazing  lacquey  to  hand  her  out — 
'' Arista  vaT'* 

Eiviere  smiled  at  this  flow  of  plebeian  bile. 

*  Aristocrat  go  to  1 

c  3 
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Next  Sunday  saw  him  a  political  renegade,  fle 
failed  in  a  prime  article  of  Republican  faith.  He 
went  to  church. 

The  Republic  had  given  up  going  to  church : 
the  male  part  in  particular. 

Citizen  Riviere  attended  church  and  there  wor- 
shipped— Cupid.  He  smarted  for  this.  The  young 
ladies  went  with  higher  motives,  and  took  no 
notice  of  him.  They  lowered  their  long  silken 
n  lashes  over  one  breviary^  and  scarcely  observed  the 

handsome  citizen.  Meantime  he,  contemplating 
their  pious  beauty  with  earthly  eyes,  was  drinking 
long  draughts  of  intoxicating  passion. 

And  when  after  the  service  they  each  took  an 
arm  of  St.  Aubin,  and  he  with  the  air  of  an  ad- 
miral convoying  twa  ships  choke  full  of  specie, 
conducted  his  precious  charge  away  home,  our 
young  citizen  felt  jealous,  and  all  but  hated  the 
worthy  doctor. 

One  day  Riviere  was  out  shooting,  accompanied 
by  Dard. 

A  covey  of  partridges  got  up  wild,  and  went  out 
of  bounds  into  a  field  of  late  clover.  *  It  is  well 
done,  citizen,'  shouted  little  Dard,  *at  present  we 
are  going  to  massacre  them.' 

*  But  that  is  not  my  ground.* 

*  No  matter :  it  belongs  to  Beaurepaire.' 

*  The  last  people  I  should  like  to  take  a  liberty 
with.* 

*  You  must  not  be  so  nice ;  they  have  no  game- 
keeper now  to  interfere  with  us :  they  can't  afford 
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one.  Aha!  aristocrats'!  The  times  are  changed 
since  your  pigeons  used  to  devastate  us,  and  we 
durst  not  shoot  one  of  the  marauders — ^the  very 
pheasants  are  at  our  mercy  now/ 

'  The  more  ungenerous  would  it  be  of  us  to  take 
advantage.' 

*  Citizen,  I  tell  you  everybody  shoots  over 
Beaurepaire/ 

*  Oh !  if  everybody  does  it * 

In  short  Dard  preyailed.  A  small  amount  of 
logic  suffices  to  prove  to  a  man  of  one  and  twenty 
that  he  follows  rectitude  when  he  follows  his 
birds. 

Our  hero  had  his  misgivings :  but  the  game  was 
abundant,  and  tamer  than  elsewhere. 

In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  The  next  time 
they  went  out  together,  I  blush  to  say  he  began 
with  this  very  field  of  clover,  and  killed  two  brace 
in  it.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  of  this  day  when 
the  sportsman  and  his  assistant  emerged  from  the 
fields  upon  the  high  road  between  Beaurepaire  and 
the  village,  and  made  towards  the  latter. 

They  had  to  pass  Bigot's  auberge,  a  long  low 
house  all  across  which  from  end  to  end  was  printed 
in  gigantic  letters — 

*  ICI  ON  LOOE  A  PIED  ET  A  CHEVAL.'* 

'  Here  one  lodges  on  foot  and  on  honebook.' 

Opposite  this  Dard  halted  and  looked  wistfully 
in  his  superior's  face,  and  laid  his  hand  pathetically 
on  his  centre. 

*  What  a  row  the  latter  customers  most  make  going  np  to  bed  I 
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*  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ?' 

*  Very,  citizen.* 

*  What  is  it?* 

*  The  soldier's  gripes/  replied  this  vulgar  little 
citizen,  *  and  only  smell ;  the  soup  is  just  coming 
off  the  fire.* 

This  little  Dard  resembled  (in  one  particular) 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
immortal  bard,  and  by  the  portraits  in  Magdalen 
College. 

'  He  was  a  man  of  an  nnbomided  stomach.' 

He  had  gone  two  hours  past  his  usual  feeding 
time,  and  was  in  affliction. 

Biviere  laughed  and  consented.  *  We  will  have 
it  in  the  porch,*  said  he. 

The  consent  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than 
Dard  dashed  wildly  into  the  kitchen. 

Riviere  himself  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to 
linger  an  hour  in  a  place  where  the  ladies  of 
Beaurepaire  might  perhaps  pass  and  see  him  in  a 
new  costume — his  shooting  cap  and  jacket,  adorned 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  sport,  which  in 
France  are  got  up  with  an  eye  to  ornament  as  well 
as  use. 

The  soup  was  brought  out,  and  for  several  mi- 
nutes Dard's  feelings  were  too  great  for  utterance. 

But  Riviere  did  not  take  after  the  great  cardinal, 
especially  since  he  had  fallen  in  love.  He  soon 
dispatched  a  frugal  meal;  then  went  in  and  got 
some  scraps  for  the  dog,  and  then  began  to  lay 
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the  game  out  and  count  it.  He  emptied  hie  own 
pocket  and  Dard's  game  bag,  and  altogether  it 
made  a  good  show. 

The  small  citizen  was  now  in  a  fit  state  to  arti- 
culate. 

*  A  good  day*s  work,  citizen,'  said  he,  stretching 
himself  luxuriously,  till  he  turned  from  a  rotundity 
to  an  oval ;  ^  and  most  of  it  killed  on  the  lands  of 
Beaurepaire—  all  the  better/ 

*  You  appear  not  to  love  that  family,  Dard.' 
*You  have  hit  it,  citizen.     I  do  not  love  that 

family,*  was  the  stem  reply. 

Edouard,  for  a  reason  before  hinted  at,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  the  place,  and  the  present  seemed  a 
good  opportunity  for  pumping  Dard.  He  sent 
therefore  for  two  pipes:  one  he  pretended  to 
smoke,  the  other  he  gave  Dard :  for  this  shrewd 
young  personage  had  observed  that  these  rustics, 
xmder  the  benign  influence  of  tobacco,  were 
placidly  reckless  in  their  revelations. 

'  By-the-by,  Dard — (puff) — why  did  you  say  you 
disliked  that  family  ?' 

*  Because — ^because  I  canH  help  it ;  it  is  stronger 
than  I  am.     I  hate  them,  aristo— m  /* — (piiff.) 

*  But  why  ? — why  ? — ^why  ?* 

*Ah!  good,  you  demand  why? — (puff.)  Be- 
cause they  impose  upon  Jacintha.' 

*  And  then  she  imposes  upon  me.' 

*  I  do   not  quite   understand.      Explain   Dard,  . 
and  assure  yourself  of  my  sympathy ' — (p^ff). 
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Thvia  encouraged  Dard  became  loquacious. 

*  Those  Beaurepaire  aristocrats/  said  he,  with 
his  hard  peasant  good  sense, .  *  are  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  They  cannot  keep  up 
nobility,  they  have  not  the  means — they  will  not 
come  down  off  their  perch,  they  have  not  the 
sense.  No,  for  as  small  as  they  are  they  must 
look  and  talk  as  big  as  ever.  They  can  only 
afford  one  servant,  and  I  don't  believe  they  pay 
her,  but  they  must  be  attended  on  just  as  obsequi- 
ous as  when  they  had  a  dozen.  And  this  is  fatal 
to  all  us  little  people  that  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  connected  with  them.' 

*  Why  how  are  you  connected  with  them  ?' 

*  By  the  tie  of  affection.' 

*  I  thought  you  hated  them.' 

*  Clearly :  but  I  have  the  ill-luck  to  love  Jacin- 
tha,  and  she  loves  these  aristocrats,  and  makes  me 
do  little  odd  jobs  for  them,'  and  here  Dard's  eyes 
suddenly  glared  with  horror. 

*Well!  what  of  it?' 

*  What  of  it  citizen,  what  ?  you  do  not  know 
the  fatal  meaning  of  those  accursed  words?' 

*  Why  it  is  not  an  obscure  phiase.  I  never 
heard  of  a  man's  back  being  broken  by  little  odd 
jobs.' 

*  Perhaps  not  his  back,  citizen,  but  his  heart  ?  if 
little  odd  jobs  will  riot  break  that,  why  nothing 
will.  Tom  from  place  to  place,  and  from  trouble 
to  trouble :  as  soon  as  one  tiresome  thing  begins  to 
go  a  bit  smooth,  off  to  a  fresh  plague — a  new 
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liandicrafi;  to  torment  jrour  head  and  yonr  fingers 
over  every  day  :  indoors  work  when  it  is  dry,  out 
a  doors  when  it  snows — and  then  all  hustle — ^no 
taking  one's  work  quietly,  the  only  way  it  agrees 
with  a  fellow  :  no  repose.  "  Milk  the  cow,  Dard, 
hut  look  sharp ;  the  baroness's  chair  wants  mend- 
ing— take  these  slops  to  the  pig,  but  you  must  not 
wait  to  see  him  enjoy  them;  you  are  wanted  to 
chop  billets/'  Beat  the  mate — take  down  the 
curtains — ^walk  to  church  (best  part  of  a  league) 
and  heat  the  pew  cushions — come  back  and  cut 
the  cabbages,  paint  the  door,  and  wheel  the  old 
lady  about  the  terrace,  rub  quicksilver  on  the 
little  dc^'s  back :  mind  he  don't  bite  you  to  make 
himself  sick !  repair  the  ottoman,  roll  the  gravel, 
clean  the  kettles,  carry  half  a  ton  of  water  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  trim  the  turf,  prune  the  vine,  drag 
the  fish  pond,  and  when  you  ca^e  there,  go  in  and 
gather  water  lilies  for  Mademoiselle  Josephine 
while  you  are  drowning  the  puppies ;  that  is  little 
odd  jobs :  may  Satan  twist  her  neck  who  invented 
them !' 

*Very  sad  all  this,'  said  young  Riviere,  as 
gravely  as  he  could ;  *  but  about  the  family  T 

*  I  am  citizen.  When  I  go  into  their  kitchen  to 
court  Jacintha  a  bit,  instead  of  finding  a  good 
supper  there,  which  a  man  has  a  right  to,  courting 
a  cook — if  I  don't  take  one  in  my  pocket,  there  is 
no  supper,  not  to  say  supper,  for  either  her  or  me. 
I  don't  call  a  salad  and  a  bit  of  cheese  rind — 
supper!     Beggars  in  silk  and  satin.    Every  sou 
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they  have  goes  on  to  their  backs,  instead  of  into 
their  belKes.' 

*  Nonsense,  Dard.  I  know  your  capacity,  but 
you  could  not  eat  a  hole  in  their  income,  that 
ancient  family/ 

*  I  could  eat  it  all,  and  sit  here.  Income !  I 
would  not  change  incomes  with  them  if  they'd 
throw  me  in  a  pancake  a  day.  I  tell  you,  citizen, 
they  are  the  poorest  family  for  leagues  round ;  not 
that  they  need  be  quite  so  poor,  if  they  could 
swallow  a  little  of  their  pride.  But  no,  they  must 
have  china  and  plate  and  fine  linen  at  dinner ;  so 
their  fine  plates  are  always  bare,  and  their  silver 
trays  empty.  Ask  the  butcher,  if  you  don't 
believe  me ! 

*You  ask  him  whether  he  does  not  go  three 
times  to  the  smallest  shop-keeper,  for  once  he  goes 
to  Beaurepaire.  Their  tenants  send  them  a  little 
meal  and  eggs,  and  now  and  then  a  hen,  because 
they  must ;  their  great  garden  is  chock  full  of  fruit 
.  and  vegetables,  and  Jacintha  makes  me  dig  in  it 
gratis — and  so  they  muddle  on.  And  then  the 
baroness  must  have  her  coffee  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  and  they  can't  afford  to  buy  it — so  they  roast 
— haw !  haw ! — roast  a  lot  of  horse  beans  that  cost 
nothing,  and  grind  them,  and  serve  up  the  liquor 
in  a  silver  cafetiere,  on  a  silver  salver  ;  Aristo  va  /' 

*  Is  it  possible  ? — reduced  to  this ! — oh !' 
'Perdition  seize   them!    why  don't  they   melt 

their  silver  into  soup — why  don't   they  sell   the 
superfluous  and  buy  the  grub  ?  and  I  can't  see  why 
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they  don't  let  their  house  and  that  accursed 
garden,  in  which  I  sweat  gratis,  and  live  in  a 
small  house,  and  he  content  with  as  many  servants 
as  they  can  pay  wages  to.* 

*Dard,'  said  Eiviere  thoughtfully,  interrupting 
him,  *  is  it  really  true  ahout  the  heans  ?* 

*I  tell  you  I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Laure 
doing  it  for  the  old  woman's  hreakfast;  it  was 
Laure  invented  the  move.  A  girl  of  nineteen 
beginning  already  to  deceive  the  world.  But 
they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick — Arista  va  F 

*  Dard,  you  are  a  brute !' 

*  Me,  citizen  ?' 

'  You !  there  is  noble  poverty,  as  well  as  noble 
wealth.  I  might  have  disdained  these  people  in 
their  prosperity,  but  I  revere  them  in  their  afflic^ 
tion.* 

.  *  I  consent,*  replied  Dard,  very  coolly.  *  That  is 
your  affair ;  but  permit  me,*  and  here  he  clenched 
his  teeth  at  remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  *  on  my 
own  part  to  say  that  I  will  no  more  be  a  scullery 
man  without  wages  to  these  high  minded  starve- 
lings, these  illustrious  beggars.*  Then  he  heated 
himself  red  hot.  *  I  will  not  even  be  their  galley 
slave.  Next,  I  have  done  my  last  little  odd  job  in 
this  world,*  yelled  the  now  infuriated  factotum. 
All  is  ended.  Of  two  things  one — either  Jacintha 
quits  those  aristos,  or  I  leave  Jacin — eh  ? — ah  !-^' 
oh! — ahem!  How — *ow  d'ye  do,  Jacintha?'  and 
his  roar  ended  in  a  whine,  as  when  a  dog  runs 
barking  out  and  receives  in  full  career  a  cut  from 
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his  master's  whip,  his  generous  rage'  turns  to 
whimper  then  and  there.  *  I  was  just  talking  of 
you,  Jacintha,'  faltered  Dard,  in  conclusion. 

*  I  heard  you,  Dard,'  replied  Jacintha,  slowly, 
quietly,  grimly. 

Dard  from  oval  shrank  hack  to  round. 

The  person  whose  sudden  appearance  at  the 
door  of  the  porch  reduced  the  swelling  Dard  to  his 
natural  limits  moral  and  corporeal,  was  a  strapping 
young  woman,  with  a  comely  peasant  face  some- 
what freckled,  and  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes 
surmounted  by  coal  black  brows  that  inclined  to 
meet  upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  She  stood  in  a 
bold  attitude,  her  massive  but  well  formed  arms 
folded  so  that  the  pressure  of  each  against  the 
other  made  them  seem  gigantic,  and  her  cheek 
pale  with  wrath,  and  her  eyes  glistening  like 
basilisks  upon  citizen  Dard.  Had  petulance 
mingled  with  her  wrath.  Riviere  would  have 
howled  with  laughter  at  Dard's  discomfiture,  and 
its  cause;  but  a  handsome  woman,  boiling  with 
suppressed  ire,  has  a  touch  of  the  terrible,  and 
Jacintha's  black  eyes,  and  lowering  black  brows, 
gave  her,  in  this  moment  of  lofty  indignation,  a 
grander  look  than  belonged  to  her.  So  even 
Riviere  put  down  his  pipe,  and  gazed  up  in  her 
face  with  a  shade  of  misgiving. 

She  now  slowly  unclasped  her  arms,  and  with 
her  great  eye  immovably  fixed  on  Dard,  she 
pointed  with  a  commanding  gesture  towards  Beau- 
repaire.     Citizen  Dard  was  no  longer  master  of 
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his  own  limbs ;  he  was  even  as  a  bird  fascinated 
by  a  rattlesnake;  he  rose  slowly,  with  his  eyes 
fastened  to  hers,  Mid  was  moving  oflf  like  an  ill- 
oiled  automaton  in  the  direction  indicated ;  but  at 
this  a  suppressed  snigger  began  to  shake  Riviere's 
whole  body  till  it  bobbed  up  and  down  on  the  seat. 
That  weakened  the  spell :  Dard  turned  to  him 
ruefully. 

*  There  citizen,'  he  cried,  *  do  you  see  that  im- 
perious gesture?  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  that 
means — that  means  you  promised  to  dig  in  the 
aristocrat's  garden  this  afternoon — so  march! 
Here,  then,  is  one  that  has  gained  nothing  by 
kings  being  put  down,  for.  I  am  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Thank  your  stars,  citizen,  that  you  are 
not  in  my  place.' 

*  Dard,'  retorted  Jacintha,  *  if  you  don't  like  your 
place  you  can  quit  it.  I  know  two  or  three  that 
will  be  glad  to  take  it.  There,  say  no  more ;  now 
I  am  here  I  will  go  back  to  the  village,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  all  the  lads  recoil  from  a  few 
little  jobs  to  be  done  by  my  side,  and  paid  by  my 
friendship.' 

*No!  no!  Jacintha;  don't  be  a  fool!  I  am 
going;  there,  I  am  at  your  service,  my  dear 
friend.     Come !' 

*  Go  then ;  you  know  what  to  do.' 

*And  leave  you  here?'  *Yes,'  said  Jacintha, 
*  I  must  speak  a  word  to  monsieur — you  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary.' 

The  subjugated  one  crept  to  Beaurepaire,  but 
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often  looked  behind  him.  He  did  not  relish  leav- 
ing Jacintha  with  the  handsome  young  citizen, 
especially  after  her  discovery  that  there  were 
better  men  in  the  district  than  himself. 

Jacintha  turned  to  young  Riviere,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  a  very  different  tone — coldly  but  politely. 

*  Monsieur  will  think  me  very  hardy  thus  to 
address  a  stranger,  but  I  ought  not  to  allow  mon- 
sieur to  be  deceived,  and  those  I  serve  belied.' 

*  There  needs  no  excuse,  female  citizen.  I  am 
at  your  service  :  be  seated.' 

*Many  thanks,  monsieur;  but  I  will  not  sit 
down,  for  I  am  going  immediately.' 

*  All  the  worse,  female  citizen.  But  I  say,  it 
seems  to  me  then  you  heard  what  Dard  was  saying 
to  me.     What  did  you  listen  ?     Oh  fie  !' 

*  No,  monsieur,  I  did  not  listen,'  replied  Jacintha, 
haughtily.  *  I  am  incapable  of  it ;  there  was  no 
necessity.  Dard  bawled  so  loud  the  whole  village 
might  hear.  I  was  passing,  and  heard  a  voice  I 
knew  raised  so  high,  I  feared  he  was  drunk;  I 
came  therefore  to  the  side  of  the  porch — with  the 
best  intentions.  Arrived  there,  words  struck  my 
ear  that  made  me  pause.  1  was  so  transfixed  I 
could  not  move.  Thus,  quite  is  spite  of  myself,  I 
suffered  the  pain  of  hearing  his  calumnies;  you 
see,  monsieur,  that  I  did  not  play  the  spy  on  you ; 
moreover,  that  character  would  nowise  suit  with 
my  natural  disposition.  I  heard  too  your  answer, 
which  does  you  so  much  credit,  and  I  instantly 
resolved  that  you  should  not  be  imposed  upon.' 
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*  Thank  you,  citizeness/ 

*  Neither  the  family  I  serve,  nor  myself,  are 
reduced  to  what  that  Uttle  fool  described.  I  ought 
not  to  laugh,  I  ought  to  be  angry ;  but  after  all  it 
was  only  Dard,  and  Dard  is  a  notorious  fool. 
There,  monsieur,*  continued  she  graciously,  *I 
will  be  candid,  I  will  tell  you  all.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  baron  contracted  debts,  and  that  the 
baroness,  out  of  love  for  her  children,  is  paying 
them  off  as  fast  as  possible ;  that  the  estate  may  be 
clear  before  she  dies.  It  is  also  true  that  these 
heavy  debts  cannot  be  paid  off  without  great 
^^Gonomy.  But  let  us  distinguish.  Prudence  is 
not  poverty ;  rather^  my  young  monsieur,  it  is  the 
thorny  road  to  wealth.* 

*  That  is  neatly  expressed,  citizeness  ?* 

'  Would  monsieur  object  to  call  me  by  my  name, 
since  that  of  citizen  Iq  odious  to  me  and  to  most 
women  T 

*  Certainly  not.  Mademoiselle  Jacintha,  I  shall 
even  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  since  it  will  seem  to 
imply  that  we  are  making  a  nearer  acquaintance, 
mademoiselle.* 

'  Not  mademoiselle,  any  more  than  citizen.  I  am 
neither  demoiselle,  nor  dame,  but  plain  Jacintha.' 

*No!  no!  no!  not  plain  Jacintha!  Do  you 
thiak  I  have  no  eyes  then,  pretty  Jacintha  ?* 

*  Monsieur,  a  truce  to  compliments!  Let  us 
resume!* 

*  Be  seated,  then,  pretty  Jacintha !' 

*It  is  useless,  monsieur,  since  I  am  going  im- 
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mediately.  I  will  be  very  candid  with  you.  It  is 
about  Dard  having  no  supper  up  at  Beaurepaire. 
This  is  true.  You  see  I  am  candid  and  conceal 
nothing.  I  will  even  own  to  you  that  the  baroness, 
my  mistress,  would  be  very  angry  if  she  knew 
supper  was  not  provided  for  Dard ;  in  a  word,  I 
am  the  culprit.  And  I  am  in  the  right.  Listen. 
Dard  is  egoist.  You  may  even,  perhaps,  have 
yourself  observed  this  trait.' 

*  Glimpses  of  it — ha !  ha !  ha ! — ^he !  ho  !* 
'Monsieur,  he  is  egoist  to  that  degree  that  he 

has  not  a  ftiend  in  the  world  but  me.  I  forgive 
him,  because  I  know  the  reason ;  he  has  never  had 
a  headache  or  a  heartache  in  his  life.' 

*  I  don't  understand  you,  Jacintha.' 

*  Monsieur,  at  your  age  there  are  many  things  a 
young  man  does  not  understand.  But  though  I 
make  allowances  for  Dard,  I  know  what  is  due  to 
myself.  Yes,  he  is  so  egoist,  that,  were  I  to  fill 
that  paunch  of  his,  I  should  no  longer  know 
whether  he  came  to  Beaurepaire  for  me  or  for 
himself.  Now  Dard  is  no  beauty,  monsieur ;  figure 
to  yourself  that  he  is  two  inches  shorter  than 
I  am.' 

*  Oh,  Heaven !  he  looks  a  foot.' 

*  He  is  no  scholar  neither,  and  I  have  had  to 
wipe  up  many  a  sneer  and  many  a  sarcasm  on  his 
account;  but  up  to  now  I  have  always  been  to 
reply  that  this  five  feet  two  inches  of  egoism  loves 
me  disinterestedly ;  and  the  moment  I  doubt  this 
point  I'  give  him  his   congS — poor  little  fellow! 
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"Sow  you  comprehend  all,  do  you  not?  CJonfess 
that  I  am  reasonable/ 

^  Parblen  !  I  say,  I  did  not  think  your  sex  had 
been  so  sagacious/ 

^  You  saw  me  on  the  brink  of  giving  the  poor 
little  being  his  dismissal  ?* 

*  I  saw  and  admired.  Well  then  fellow  cit — ah ! 
pardon — Jacintha:  so  then  the  family  at  Beau- 
repaire  are  not  in  «uch  straits  as  Dard  pretends  ?' 

^  Monsieur,  do  I  look  like  one  starved  ?* 

*  By  Jove,  no  I — ^by  Oeres,  I  mean !' 

*  Are  my  young  mistresses  wan — ^and  thin — ^and 
hollow-eyed  ?* 

*  Treason! — ^blasphemy! — ^ah!  no.  By  Venus 
and  Hebe,  no !' 

Jacintha  smiled  at  this  enthusiastic  denial,  and 
also  because  her  sex  smile  when  words  are  used 
they  do  not  understand — ^guess  why !  She  resumed 
— *When  a  cup  overflows  it  cannot  be  empty; 
those  have  enough  who  have  to  spare ;  now  how 
many  times  has  Bard  himself  sent  or  brought  a 
weary  soldier  to  our  kitchen  by  Mademoiselle 
Laure's  own  orders  ?' 

*  I  can  believe  it.* 

'  And  how  many,  times  have  I  brought  a  bottle  of 
good  Medoc  for  them  firom  the  baroness's  cellar  ?' 

'  You  did  well.  I  see ;  Dard*s  egoism  blinded 
him :  they  are  jHTudent,  but  neither  stingy  or  poor. 
All  the  better.     But  stay ! — the  coffee — the  beans.' 

Jacintha  coloured  and  seemed  put  out,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment ;  she  smiled  good-humouredly 
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enough  and  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  packet.     *  What  is  that  ?' 

*  Pennit  me ;  it  is  coffee,  and  excellent  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  perfume ;  you  have  just  bought  it  in 
the  village  ?'     Jacintha  nodded, 

*  But  the  beans !' 

*The  beans! — ^the  beans!  Well — he!  he! — 
Monsieur  we  have  a  little  merry  angel  in  the 
house  called  Mademoiselle  Laure,  She  set  me  one 
day  to  roast  some  beans — the  old  doctor  wanted 
them  for  some  absurd  experiment.  Dard  came  in, 
and  seeing  something  cooking,  **What  are  they 
for  ?"  said  he,  "  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  they 
for?**  His  curiosity  knew  no  bounds.  I  was 
going  to  tell  him,  but  Mademoiselle  Laure  gave 
me  a  look,  "  To  make  the  family  coffee  to  be 
sure,"  says  she ;  and  the  fool  believed  it/ 

Biviere  and  Jacintha  had  a  laugh  over  Dard's 
credulity. 

*Well,  Jacintha,  thank  Heaven!  Dard  is  mis- 
taken ;  and  yet  do  you  know  I  half  regret  they  are 
not  as  poor,  no  not  quite,  but  nearly  as  poor,  as  he 
described  them — for  then — ' 

*  What  then?' 

*  You  need  not  be  angry  now/ 

*  Me,  monsieur  ?  One  is  in  no  haste  to  be  angry 
with  such  a  face  as  yours  my  young  monsieur.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  should  hav§  liked  them  to  be  a 
little  poor,  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  honour  of  being  useful  to  them.' 

^  How  could  you  be  of  use  to  them  ?' 
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*  Oh,  I  don*t  know — in  many  ways— especially 
now  I  have  made  your  acquaintance — ^ypu  would 
have  told  me  what  to  do,  I  would  not  have  dis- 
obeyed you,  for  you  are  a  treasure,  and  I  see  you 
love  them  sincerely ;  it  is  a  holy  cause ;  it  wowld 
have  been  I  mean;  and  we  should  have  been 
united  in  it,  Jacintha/ 

*  Ah  yes !  as  to  that,  yes/ 

*We  would  have  concerted  means  to  do  them 
kindness  secretly — ^without  hurting  their  pride. 
And  then  I  am  in  authority,  Jacintha/ 

^  I  know  it,  monsieur,     Dard  has  told  me/ 

*In  great  authority  for  one  so  young.  They 
are  Boyalists — my^  secret  protection  might  have 
been  of  wonderful  service  to  them,  and  I  could 
have  given  it  them  without  disloyalty  to  the  State ; 
for,  after  all,  what  has  the  Republic  to  dread  from 
women  ?* 

Through  all  this,  which  the  young  fellow 
delivered  not  flowingly,  but  in  a  series  of  little 
pants,  each  from  his  heart,  Jacintha's  great  black 
eye  dwelt  on  him  calm  but  secretly  inquisitive,  and 
on  her  cheek  a  faint  colour  came  and  went  two  or 
three  times. 

*  These  sentiments,  do  you  honour,  my  pretty 
monsieur,*  (dwelling  tenderly  on  the  pretty.) 

*  And  so  do  yours  do  you,*  cried  the  young  man 
warmly.  *  Let  us  be  friends,  us  two,  who  though 
of  different  parties,  understand  one  another.  And 
let  me  tell  you  Mademoiselle  the  Aristocrat,  that 
we  Republicans  have  our  virtues  too.* 

VOL.  I.  D 
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•Henceforth  I  will  believe  this  for  your  sake, 
my  child/ 

*  I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  of  them/ 

^TeUme/ 

*It  is  this — ^we  can  recognise  and  bow  to  virtue 
in  whatever  class  we  find  it.  I  revere  you,  cit — 
ahem ! — henceforth  Jacintha  is  to  me  a  word  that 
stands  for  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  unselfish  affection. 
These  are  the  soid  of  nobility  —  titles  are  its 
varnish.  Such  spirits  as  you,  I  say,  are  the  orna- 
ments of  both  our  sexes,  of  every  rank,  and  of 
huinan  nature.  Therefore  give  me  your  pretty 
brown  hand  a  moment,  that  I  may  pay  you  a 
homage  I  would  not  offer  to  a  selfish,  and,  by  con- 
sequence a  vulgar,  duchess.' 

Jacintha  coloured  a  little  :  but  put  out  her  hand 
with  a  smile,  and  with  the  grace  that  seems  bom 
with  French  women  of  all  classes.  Riviere  held 
the  smiling  peasant's  hand,  and  bowed  his  head 
and  just  touched  it  with  his  lips. 

A  little  tp  his  surprise,  the  moment  he  relaxed 
his  hold  of  it,  it  began  to  close  gently  on  his  hand 
and  hold  it,  and  even  pressed  it  a  very  little.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  a  female  phenomenon.  The 
smile  still  lingered  on  her  lip,  but  the  large  black 
eyes  were  troubled,  and  soon  an  enormous  tear 
quietly  rolled  out  of  them  and  ran  down  her  tanned 
cheek. 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  in  her  face  for  an 
explanation. 

She  replied  to  hi&  mute  inquiry  by  smiling,  and 
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pressing  his  liand  gently,  in  which  act  another 
tear  welled  quietly  up,  and  rippled  over,  and  ran 
with,  a  slant  into  the  channel  of  the  first.  The 
inexperienced  boy  looked  so  sad  at  this  that  she 
pressed  his  hand  still  more,  and  smiled  still  more 
kindly.  Then  Edouard  sat,  and  began  to  watch 
with  innocent  curiosity  the  tears  arrive  thus,  two  a 
minute,  without  any  trouble,  while  the  mouth 
smiled  and  the  hand  pressed  his. 

*  Crying,  Jacintha  ?' 

*  No,  my  friend — not  that  I  am  aware  of.'  • 

*  Yes  you  are — ^good !  here  comes  another.* 

*  Am  I  dear  ? — ^it  is  possible.' 

*  I  like  it — it  is  so  pretty.  I  am  afraid  it  is  my 
fault.     By  the  by,  what  is  it  for  ?* 

*  My  friend,  perhaps  it  is  that  you  praised  me 
too  warmly :  these  are  the  first  words  of  sympathy 
that  have  ever  been  spoken  to  me  in  this  village^ 
above  all  the  first  words  of  goodwill  to  the  family 
I  love  so.* 

*  Yes !  you  do  tove  them,  and  so  do  !•' 

*  Thank  you  !  thank  you !' 

*  What  witchcraft  do  they  possess  ?  They  make 
me,  you,  and,  I  think,  every  honest  heart,  their 
friend.' 

*  Ah  monsieur — do  not  be  offended — but  believe 
me  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be  an  old  family. 
There,  you  see,  I  do  not  weep ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
discourse.  My  grandfather  served  a  baron  of 
Beaurepaire.  My  father  was  their  gamekeeper, 
and  fed  to  his  last  hour  from  the  baron's  plate ;  he 

D  2 
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was  disabled  by  ague  for  many  years  before  he 
died  was  my  poor  father ;  my  mother  died  in  the 
house,  and  was  buried  in  the  sacred  ground  near 
the  family  chapel.  Yes,  her  body  is  aside  theirs 
in  death,  and  so  was  her  heart  while  she  lived. 
They  put  an  inscription  on  her  tomb  praising  her 
fidelity  and  probity.  Do  you  think  these  things 
do  not  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  poor  ? — praise  on 
her  tomb,  and  not  a  word  on  their  own,  but  just 
the  name,  and  when  each  was  bom  and  died,  you 
know.  Ah !  the  pride  of  the  mean  is  dirt,  but  the 
pride  of  the  noble  is  gold ! 

*  *  For,  look  you,  among  parvenus  I  should  be  a 
servalut,  and  nothing  more ;  in  this  proud  family  I 
am  a  humble  friend ;  of  course  they  are  not  always 
gossiping  with  me  like  vulgar  masters  and  mis- 
tresses— if  they  did,  I  should  neither  respect  nor 
love  them ;  but  they  all  smile  on  me  whenever  I 
come  into  the  room,  even  the  baroness  herself.  I 
belong  to  them,  and  they  belong  to  me,  by  ties 
without  number,  by  the  years  themselves — reflect, 
monsieur,  a  century — ^by  the  many  kind  words  in 
many  troubles,  by  the  one  roof  that  sheltered  us  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  grave  where  our  bones  lie 
together  till  the  day  of  Grod.' 

Jacintha  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  black  eyes 
shone  out  warm  through  their  dew.  Riviere's 
glistened  too. 

*  The  French  peasant  often  thinks  half  a  sentence,  and  utters  the 
ether  half  aloud,  and  so  hrefJu  air  in  the  middle  of  a  thoug^ht.  Probahly 
Jacintha's  whole  thought,  if  we  had  the  means  of  knowing  it,  would  have 
run  like  this — *  Besides  I  have  another  reason.  I  coidd  not  be  so  comfort- 
able myself  elsewhere— for  look  jrou— ' 
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*It  is  well  said/  he  cried;  *it  is  nobly  said? 
But,  permit  me,  these  are  ties  that  owe  their  force 
to  the  souls  they  bind.  How  often  have  such 
bonds  round  human  hearts  proved  ropes  of  sand ! 
They  grapple  yuu  like  hooks  of  steel — because  you 
are  steel  yourself  to  the  backbone.  I  admire  you, 
cit — Jacintha  dear.  Such  women  as  you  have  a 
great  mission  in  France  just  now/ 
•    *  Is  that  true  ?    What  can  we  poor  women  do  T 

*  Bring  forth  heroes!  Be  the  mothers  of 
great  men — the  Catos  and  the  Gracchi  of  the 
future.' 

Jacintha  smiled.  She  did  not  know  the  Gracchi 
and  their  political  sentiments;  and  they  sounded 
well.  *  Gracchi !'  a  name  with  a  ring  to  it.  People 
of  distinction  no  doubt. 

*  That  would  be  too  much  honour^*  replied  she 
modestly.  *At  present  I  must  say  adieu!*  and 
she  moved  off  an  inch  at  a  time,  and  with  an  un- 
certain hesitating  manner,  looking  this  way  and 
that  *  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye,'  as  the  Italians  and 
Scotch  phrase  it. 

Riviere  put  no  interpretation  on  this.  *  Adieu 
then,  if  it  must  be  so,'  said  he. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  game  laid  out :  on  this 
excuse  she  stopped  dead  short.  She  eyed  it  wist- 
fully. 

Riviere  caught  this  glance.  *  Have  some  of  it,' 
cried  he,  *  do  have  some  of  it.' 

*  What  should  I  do  with  game  ?' 

*  I  mean  foi^  the  chateau.' 

*  They  have  such  quantities  of  it.* 
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^•Ah!  no  doubt.  All  the  tenants  send  it  I 
suppose/ 

*  Of  course  they  do/ 

*  What  a  pity !  It  is  then  fated  that  I  am  not 
to  be  able  to  show  my  goodwill  to  that  family,  not 
even  in  such  a  trifle  as  this/ 

Jacintha  wheeled  suddenly  round  on  him^  and 
so  by  an  instinct  of  female  art  caught  off  its  guard 
that  face  which  she  had  already  openly  perused. 
This  done,  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  came 
walking  an  inch  at  a  time  back  to  him ;  entered 
the  porch  thoughtfully,  and  coolly  sat  down.  At 
first  she  sat  just  opposite  Eiviere,  but  the  next 
moment  reflecting  that  she  was  in  sight  from  the 
road,  she  slipped  into  a  comer,  and  there  anchored. 
Riviere  opened  his  eyes,  and  while  she  was  settling 
her  skirts  he  was  puzzling  his  little  head* 

*  How  odd,'  thought  he.  *  So  long  as  I  asked 
her  to  sit  down,  it  was  always  "  no,  I  am 
going/'' 

*  Yes,  my  friend,  you  have  divined  it !' 

*  Oh  !  have  I  ?  -  ah,  yes--divined  what  ?* 

*  That  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Your 
face  as  well  as  your  words  is  the  cause;  oh  yes,  I 
will  tell  you  all/ 

.    *  Is  it  about  Beaurepaire  ?' 
^Yes/ 

*  But  you  did  tell  me  all ;  those  were  your  very 
words.' 

*  It  is  possible;  but  all  I  told  you  was — inexact.' 

*  Oh  no,  Jacintha,  that  cannot  be.  I  felt  truth 
in  every  tone  of  your  voice.* 
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*  That  was  because  you  are  true,  and  innocent, 
and  pure.  Forgive  me  for  not  reading  you  at  a 
glance.     Now  I  will  tell  you  all/ 

*Ohdo!  pray  do!' 

*  Listen  then ! — ah  my  friend,  swear  to  me  by 
that  sainted  woman,  your  mother,  that  you  will 
never  reveal  what  I  trust  you  with  at  this  moment !' 

*  Jacintha,  I  swear  by  my  mother  to  keep  your 
secret.' 

*  Then,  my  poor  friend,  what  Dard  told  you  was 
not  altogether  false.' 

*  Good  Hearvens !  Jacintha/ 

'  Though  it  was  but  a  guess  on  his  part ;  for  I 
never  trusted  my  own  sweetheart  as  now  I  trust  a 
stranger.  You  that  have  shown  such  good  senti*^ 
ments  towards  us,  oh !  hear  and  then  tell  me,  can 
nothing  be  done  ?  No,  don't  speak  to  me — let  me 
go  on  before  my  courage  dies ;  yes,  share  this  secret 
with  me,  for  it  gnaws  me,  it  chokes  me.  To  see 
what  I  see  every  day,  and  do  what  I  do,  and  have 
no  one  I  dare  breathe  a  word  to ;  oh !  it  is  very 
hard.  Nevertheless,  see  on  what  a  thread  things 
turn  :  if  one  had  told  me  an  hour  ago  it  was  you  I 
should  open  my  heart  to ! 

*  My  child,  my  dear  old  mistress  and  my  sweet 
yoimg  ladies  are — ah !  no  I  can't !  I  can't ! 

*  What  a  poltroon  I  am.  Yes !  tliank  you,  your 
hand  in  mine  gives  me  courage :  I  hope  I  am  not 
doing  ill.  They  are  not  economical..  They  are 
not  stingy.  They  are  not  paying  off  their  debts. 
My  friend,  the  baronesB  and  the  demoisdl^;  de^ 
Beaurepaire — are  paupers.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*  Paupers  ?' 
'Alasr 

*  Members  of  the  nobility  paupers  ?' 

*Yes;  for  their  debts  are  greater  than  their 
means;  they  live  by  suflferance — they  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  law,  and  of  their  creditors ;  and  every 
now  and  then  these  monsters  threaten  us,  though 
they  know  we  struggle  to  give  them  their  due/ 

*  What  do  they  threaten  ?' 

*  To  petition  government  to  sell  the  chateau  and 
lands,  and  pay  them — the  wretches !' 

*  The  hogs '/ 

*  And  then  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  family  can't 
do  any  thing  the  least  little  bit  mean*  I  was  in 
the  room  when  M.  Perrin,  the  notary,  gave  the 
baroness  a  hint  to  cut  down  every  tree  on  the 
estate,  and  sell  the  timber,  and  lay  by  the  money 
for  her  own  use.  She  heard  him  out,  and  then, 
oh !  the  look  she  gave  him — it  withered  him  up 
on  his  chair; 

* "  I  rob  my  husband's  and  my  Josephine's  estate 
of  its  beauty!  cut  down  the  old  trees  that  show 
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the  chateau  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  like  your 
Directory,  your  Republic,  and  your  guillotine!" 
So  then,  Monsieur  Perrin,-  to  soften  her,  said: 
"No,  madame,  spare  the  ancient  oak  of  course, 
and  indeed  all  the  very  old  trees;  but  sell  the 
others." 

***The  others?  what,  the  trees  that  my  own. 
husband  planted?  and  why  not  knock  down  my 
little  oratory  in  the  park — he  built  it.  The  stones 
would  sell  for  something — so  would  Josephine's 
hair  and  Laure's.  You  do  not  know  perhaps,  each 
of  those  young  ladies  there  can  sit  down  upon  her 
back  hair*  Monsieur,  I  will  neither  strip  the 
glory  from  my  daughters'  heads,  nor  from  the' 
ancient  lands  of  Beaurepaire — ^nor  hallow  some 
Republican's  bam,  pig  stye,  or  dwelling-house, 
with  the  stones  of  the  sacred  place  where  I  pray 
for  my  husband's  soul." 

.  ^She  had  been  sitting  quite  quiet  like  a  cat, 
watching  for  him.  She  rose  up  to  speak,  cmd 
those  words  came  from  her  like  puffs  of  flame  from* 
a  furnace.  You  could  not  forget  one  of  them'  if 
you  lived  ever  so  long.  He  hasn't  come  to  see  us' 
since  then,  and  it's  six  months  ago/ 

*  I  call  it  false  pride,  Jacintha.' 

*  Do  you  ?  then  I  don't,'  said  Jacintha,  firing  up. 

*  Well,  no  matter ;  tell  me  more.^ 

*  I  will  tell  you  all.     I  have  promised.* 

*  Is  it  true  about  the  bej^ns  Y 
'   ^  It  is  too  true.' 

*  But  this  coffee  that  you  have  just  bought  ?'       > 

D  3 
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*I  have  not  bought  it;  I  have  embezzled  it. 
Every  now  and  then  I  take  a  bunch  of  grapes 
from  the  conservatory,  I  give  it  to  the  grocer's 
wife.  Then  she  gives  me  a  little  coffee,  and  says^ 
to  herself,  ''  That  girl  is  a  thief/' ' 

*More  fool  she.  She  says  nothing  of  the  sort, 
you  spiteful  girL' 

^Then  I  secretly  flavour  my  poor  mistress's' 
breakfast  with  it.' 

?  Secretly  ?     But  you  tell  Mademoiselle  Laure.' 

*How  innocent  you  are! — Don't  you  see  that 
she  roasts  beans  that  her  mother  may  still  think 
she  drinks  coffee ;  and  that  I  flavour  h§r  rubbish 
on  the  sly,  that  Mademoiselle  Laure  may  fancy 
her  beans  have  really  a  twang  of  coffee ;  and  for 
aught  I  know  the  baroness  sees  through  us  both, 
and  smacks  her  lips  over  the  draught  to  make 
us  all  happy ;  for  women  are  very  deep,  my  young 
mousieur — ^you  have  no  idea  how  deep  they  are. 
Yes,  at  Beaurepaire  we  all  love  and  deceive  one 
another,' 

'  You  make  my  heart  sick.  Then  it  was  untrue: 
about  the  wine  ?' 

*  No,  it  was  not ;  we  have  plenty  of  that.  The. 
baron  left  the  cellar  brim  full  of  wine.  There  is 
enough  to  last  Us  all  our  lives ;  and  while  we  have 
it,'  we  will  give  it  to  the  brave  and  the  poor/ 

*  And  pii^ch  yourselves.' 

*  And  pinch  ourselves.' 

*Why  don't  they  swap  the  ymx^  fox  neces- 
saries?' 
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*  Because  they  could  not  do  a  mean  thing/ 

^ Where  is  liie  meanness?  Am  I  the  man  to 
advise  a  mean  thing  ?' 

*  Ah,  no,  monsieur.  Well,  then,  they  won't  dp 
a  thing  other  harons  of  Beanrepaire  never  did; 
that  is  why  they  sit  down  to  a  good  bottle  of  wine 
from  their  own  cellar,  and  to  grapes  and  peaches 
from  their  own  garden,  and  even  truffles  from  their 
own  beech  coppice,  and  good  cream  from  their  own 
cow,  and  scarce  two  sous'  worth  of  bread,  and 
butchers*  meat  not  once  a  fortnight/ 

*  In  short,  they  eat  fifteen  francs'  worth  of  luxu* 
ries,  and  so  have  not  ten  sous  for  wholescnne 
food?' 

*  Yes,  monsieur.' 

*  Yes  monsiemr !'  cried  Riviere,  spitefully  mock- 
ing her ;  *  and  don't  you  see  this  is  not  economy, 
but  extravagance  ?  Don't  you  see  it  is  their  duly 
as  Well  as  their  interest  to  sell  their  wine,  or  some 
of  it,  and  their  fruit,  and  buy  eatables,  and  even 
put  by  money  to  pay  their  debts  ?' 

*  It  would  be  if  they  were  vulgar  people;  but 
these  are  not  grocers  nor  cheap  Johns ;  these  are 
the  high  noblesse  of  France.'  *  These  are  a  pack  of 
fools/  roared  the  irritated  Republicsin,  *  and  you 
are  as  bad  as  they.' 

^  I  do  not  assert  the  contrary,'  replied  Jacinth^ 
Jiumbly  and  lovingly,  disarming  his  wrath  with  ^ 
turn  of  the  tongue*  *  My  friend,'  she  continued  i]| 
the  ^me  tone, '  ^t  present  our  coyr  is  in  full  mi}k ; 
^  iit9,t  is  .9  great  help;  feut  ^hm  «he.gpep^dfy^ 
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God  knows  what  we  shall  do,  for  I  don't/  And 
Jacintha  turned  a  face  so  fiiU  of  sorrow  on  him, 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  having  been  in  a  rage  with 
her  absurdity. 

*  And  then  to  come  by  and  hear  my  own  sweet- 
heart, that  ought  to  be  on  my  side,  running  down 

those  saints  and  martyrs  to  a  stran ,  to  our  best 

friend.* 

*  Poor  Jacintha  !* 

'Oh!  no;  don't,  don't!  already  it  costs  me  a 
great  struggle  not  to  give  way.' 

*  Indeed !  you  tremble.' 

*Like  enough — it  is  the  nerves.  Take  no 
notice,  or  I  could  not  answer  for  myself.  My  heart 
is  like  a  lump  of  lead  in  my  bosom  at  this  hour. 
No !  it  is  not  so  much  for  what  goes  on  up  at  the 
chateau.  That  will  not  kill  them.  Love  nourishes 
as  well  as  food ;  and  we  all  love  one  another  at 
Beaurepaire.  It  is  for  the  whisper  I  have  just 
head  in  the  village.' 

*Vhat?— what?' 

*That  one  of  these  cruel  creditors  is  going  to 
have  the  estate  and  chateau  sold.' 

'  Curse  him !' 

*  He  might  as  well  send  for  the  guillotine  and 
take  their  lives  at  once.  You  look  at  me.  You 
donH  know  my  mistress  as  I  do.  Ah !  butchers,  if 
it  is  so,  you  will  drag  nothing  out  of  that  house  but 
her  corpse.  And  is  it  come  to  this  ?  The  great 
old  family  to  be  turned  adrift  like  beggars  to  wan- 
der over  the  world?    Oh^  my  poor  mistress!  oh, 
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my  pretty  demoiselles!  that  I  played  with  and 
nursed  ever  since  I  was  a  child !  I  was  just  six 
when  Josephine  was  horn ;  and  that  I  shall  love 
till  my  last  breath/ 

The  young  woman,  torn  by  the  violence  of  a 
feeling  so  long  pent  up  in  her  own  bosom,  fell  to 
panting,  and  laughing,  and  sobbing,  and  trembling 
violently. 

The  statesman,  who  had  passed  all  his  short  life 
at  school  and  college,  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  and  ran  to  her  side,  and  took  hold  of  her  and 
pulled  her,  and  cried — *  Oh !  don't  Jacintha ;  you 
will  kill  yourself,  you  will  die ! — ^this  is  frightful — 
help  here !  help !' 

Jacintha  put  her  hand  to  his  mouth,  and,  with- 
out leaving  off  her  hysterics,  gasped  out — ^Ah! 
don't  expose  me.' 

So  then  he  didn't  know  what  to  do;  but  he 
seized  a  tumbler  and  with  trembling  hand  filled  it 
with  wine,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
forced  it  between  her  lips.  All  she  did  was  to  bite 
a  piece  out  of  the  glass  as  clean  as  if  a  diamond 
had  cut  it.  This  did  her  good — destruction  of 
sacred  household  property  gave  her  another  turn. 
^  There,  I've  broke  your  glass  now,'  «he  cried,  with 
a  marvellous  change  of  tone ;  and  she  came  to,  and 
sobbed  and  cried  reasonably.  The  other  yoxmg 
thing  of  the  tender,  though  impetuous  heart,  set  to 
temfort  her« 

^Poor  Jacintha!  dear  Jacintha t  I  will  be  a 
friend  both  to  them  and  you.    There  is  a  kiss  not 
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to  cry  so/  Oh,  oh,  oh !  And  lo,  and  behold !  ho 
burst  out  crying  himself. 

This  gave  Jacintha  another  turn. 

*0h,  my  son!  don't  you  ctyl  I  will  never 
SHS-suffer  that/ 

'  How  can  I  help  it  ?  Oh  1  It  is  you  who  make 
me — sobbing  and  weeping  like/ 

*  Forgive  me,  little  heart.  I  will  be  m-more  rea- 
sonable— ^not  to  afflict  you.  Oh  ! — Oh ! — see,  I 
leave  off.     Oh ! — I  will  take  the  wine.* 

Edouard  put  the  other  side  of  the  glass  to  her 
lips,  and  she  supped  a  teaspoonful  of  the  wine* 
This  was  her  native  politeness,  not  to  slight  a  re- 
medy he  had  oflfered.  Then  he  put  down  the  glass, 
and  she  drew  his  head  lightly  to  her  bosom,  and  he 
felt  her  quietly  crying.  She  was  touched  to  the 
core  by  his  sympathy.  As  for  him,  he  was 
already  ashamed  of  the  weakness  he  could  not 
quite  master,  and  was  not  sorry  to  hide  his  face  so 
agreeably. 

*  Oh  dear !  Now — oh !  you  are  not  to  fancy  (I 
can  hear  your  heart  beat  where  I  am,  Jacintha;)  / 
ever  cry,  I  have  not  done  such  a  contemptible 
thing  since  I  was  a  boy/ 

*  I  believe  it.  Forgive  me.  It  was  all  my  fault. 
It  is  no  discredit.  Ah !  no,  my  son ;  these  tears 
do  you  honour,  and  .make  the  poor  Jacinth^  your 
friend.' 

These  foolish  drops  did  not  long  quench  ou? 
ptatesman's  and  pnp^y's  manly  drdour. 
.   *Come,  c>3mer  he. cried,  4^t  us  do  something, 
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not  Bit  blubbering/     *Ahl  if  we   could  do  any 
thlBg/  cried  Jacintha,  catching  fire  at  him* 

*  Why,  of  course  we  can.  People  nerer  know 
what  they  can  do  till  they  try.  /  shall  think  of 
something,  you  may  depend/    (Vanity  revived.) 

-   *And  I  must  run  to  Beaurepaire;  they  will 
think  I  am  lost.' 

*  Stop,  you  will  take  some  of  the  game  now.' 

*  That  I  will— from  you.' 

*  Thank  you.  Quick  —  quick — for  goodness' 
sake.  Here,  take  these  four  birds.  That  is  right : 
pin  up  your  apron — that  makes  a  capital  pocket.' 
'The  hare  would  be  more  nourishing  than  the 
birds,'  said  Jacintha,  timidly. 

*  You  are  to  have  the  hare  as  well,  of  course ; 
send  me  down  Dard ;  he  shall  take  her  up.' 

*  No !  no !  Dard  and  I  are  bad  friends.  I  will 
ask  no  favour  of  him.  He  shall  be  my  suppliant 
all  this  day,  not  I  his.  Look  at  my  arm,  do  you 
think  that  is  afraid  of  a  hare  ?' 

'  Why,  it  is  half  as  big  again  as  mine,  Jacintha ; 
for  all  that,  I  shall  carry  the  hare  up  in  my  pocket. 
France  is  still  France,  whatever  you  may  think  ; 
a  pretty  woman  must  not  be  let  drag  a  hare  about 
the  nation — come—* 

'  Surely,  monsieur  does  not  think  of  accompany- 
ing me  r 

*  Why  not?' 

'  Oh !  a9  for  that,  I  am  no  prude — ^it  is  a  road 
too  on  which  one  meets  no  one — ^ah  bah  I  if  you 
^re  not  adiamed  of  me,  I  am  not  of  you — aUans.' 
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They  walked  up  the  road  in  silence.  Riviere 
had  something  on  his  mind,  and  Jacintha  was 
demurely  watching  for  it  out  of  the  tail  of  her 
eye.  At  last,  ashamed  of  going  along  and  not 
saying  a  word  to  rustic  Hebe,  he  dropped  out  this 
in  an  absent  sort  of  way :  *  I  shall  never  know  by 
your  manner  whether  you  are  telling  the  truth  or 
— the  reverse/  No  answer.  *  You  do  it  beauti- 
fully.' No  answer.  *  So  smooth  and  convincing.' 
No  answer. 

*  Seriously  then,  I  used  to  think  it  a  crime,  a 
sordid  vice — but  now  I  see  that  even  a  falsehood, 
coming  from  a  pure  heart,  is  purified,  and  becomes 
virtuous,  pious.* 

*  Never!' 

'  And  useful.' 

*  What  use  were  mine  ?  I  had  to  unpick  th^m 
the  next  minute — ^and  do  you  think  I  did  not 
blush  like  fire  while  I  was  eating  my  own  words 
one  after  another  ?' 

*  I  did  not  see  you/ 

^  A  sign  I  blushed  inside,  and  that  is  worse.  My 
young  monsieur,'  continued  Jacintha  gravely, 
*  listen  to  me.  A  lie  is  always  two  things— 
a  lump  of  sin,  and  a  piece  of  folly.  Yes  !  women 
are  readier  and  smoother  at  that  sort  of  work  than 
men — all  the  worse  for  them.  Men  lie  at  times  to 
gain  some  end  they  are  hard  bent  on ;  but  their 
instinct  is  to  tell  the  truth,  those  that  are  men  at 
all.  But  women,  especially  uneducated  ones  like 
me,,  run  to  a  lie  the  first  thing,  like  rats  to  a  hole. 
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NoTv,  mark  the  consequence  :  women  suffer  many 
troubles,  great  and  small ;  half  of  these  come  to 
them  by  the  will  of  God ;  hut  the  other  half  they 
make  for  themselves  by  their  silly  want  of  truth 
and  candour — there !' 

*  Bless  my  soul !  here  is  a  sermon.  Why,  how 
earnest  you  are  !* 

*  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest,  and  you  should  not  mock 
me.  Consider,  I  am  many  years  older  than  you 
— you  are  not  twenty,  I  think,  and  I  am  close 
upon  five  and  twenty — and  I  have  seen  ten  times 
as  much  life  as  you,  though  I  have  lived  in  a 
village.* 

*  Don't  be  angry,  Jacintha;  I  listen  to  ev^ry 
word.' 

'  I  am  in  earnest,  my  friend,  because  you  terrified 
me  when  you  smirked  like  that  and  -talked  of 
beautiful  lies,  pioUs  lies,  (why  not  clean  filth  ?) 
and  then  quoted  me  to  prove  it  Innocence  is  so 
easily  corrupted.  And  I  could  not  sleep  at  night 
if  my  tongue  had  corrupted  one  so  innocent  and 
good  and  yoimg  as  you  my  dear.* 

*  Now,  don't  you  be  alarmed,'  cried  the  statesboy 
haughtily,  *you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  ever 
take  after  women  in  that  or  any  thing  else.' 

*  Mind  they  will  be  the  first  to  despise  you  if 
you  do — that  is  their  way — it  is  one  of  them  that 
tells  you  so.' 

*Set  your  mind  at  ease  fait  moralist;  I  shall 
think  of  youf  precepts.  I  will  even  note  down 
one  of  the  brilliant  things  you  said,'  and  he  took 
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out  his  tablets.     ^  ^^  A  lie  is  a — lump  of  sin,  and  a 
bit — ^no — a  piece  of  folly,  eh  ?" ' 

*  That  is  it !'  cried  Jacintha  gaily,  her  anxiety 
removed. 

*I  did  not  think  you  were  five  and  twenty 
though/ 

*  I  am  then— don't  you  believe  me  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?  Indeed  how  could  I  disbelieve  you 
after  your  lecture  V 

*  It  is  well,*  said  Jacintha  with  dignity. 
She  was  twenty-seven  by  the  parish  books. 
Eiviere  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 

This  time  it  was  Jacintha  who  spoke  first. 

*  You  forgive  me  for  breaking  the  glass, 
monsieur,  and  making  you  cry  ?' 

*  Bother  the  glass — ^what  little  things  to  think 
of;  while  I  —  and  as  for  the  other  business  — 
you  did  it  fairly;  you  made  a  fool  of  me,  but 
you  began  with  yourself — please  to  remember 
that.' 

*  Oh !  a  woman  cries  as  she  spits — ^that  goes  for 
nothing — but  it  is  not  fair  of  her  to  make  a  man 
cry  just  because  he  has  a  feeling  heart.* 

*  Stop ! — **  A  woman  —  cries — as  she  spits  !'* 
Why  Jacintha  that  is  a  coarse  sentiment  to  come 
from  you  who  say  such  beautiful  things,  and  such 
wise  things — now  and  then.' 

*  What  would  you  have  ?'  replied  Jacintha  with 
sudden  humility.  *  When  all  is  done  I  am  but  a 
domestic ;  I  am  not  an  instructed  person.* 

*  On  reflection,  if  coarse  it  is  succinct.     I  had 
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better  note  It  down  with  the  other — ^no — I  shall 
remember  this  one  without/ 

^You  may  take  your  oath  of  that  Good 
things  have  to  be  engraved  on  the  memory — ^bad 
ones  stick  there  of  themselves.  Monsieur^  we  are 
now  near  Beaurepaire/ 

'So  I  see.     Well?' 

*  I  don't  come  out  every  day — if  monsieur  has 
anything  important  to  say  to  me  now  is  thp  time/ 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  I  mean  that  all  this  chat  is  not  what  you .  want 
to  say  to  me.  There  is  something  you  have  half  a 
mind  to  tell  Jacintha,  and  half  a  mind  not.  Do 
you  think  I  can't  read  yom*  face  by  this  time? 
There,  I  stop  to  hear  it  before  it  is  too  late.  Come, 
out  with  it/ 

*It  is  all  very  well,  to  say  out  with  it,  but  I 
have  not  the  courage/ 

*It  is  then  that  you  do  not  feel  I  am  your 
friend/ 

*  Don't  speak  so,  and  don't  look  so  kindly  or  I 
shall  tell  you — Jacintha ' 

*  My  son/ 

*  It  is  going  to  be  secret  for  secret  between  us 
two — is  not  that  nice  ?' 

*  Delicious !' 

*Ay;  but  you  must  swear  as  I  did,  for  my 
secret  is  as  important  as  yours — every  bit.' 

*  I  swear !' 

*  Then-^acintha — I  am  in  love !' 

And  having  made  the  confession  blushing,  he 
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smiled  a  little  pompotisly,  for  he  felt  it  was  a  step 
that  stamped  him  a  man.  Jacintha's  face  expanded 
with  sacred  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  love  affair ; 
then  she  laughed  at  his  conceit  in  fancying  a  boy's 
love  could  be  as  grave  a  secret  as  hers ;  finally  she 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  though  no  creature 
was  in  sight.  *  Who  is  it  dear  ?'  and  her  eye 
twinkled,  and  her  ear  cocked,  and  all  the  woman 
bristled* 

*Jacintha  can't  you  guess?*  and  he  looked 
down. 

*  Me  ?  How  should  I  know  which  way  your 
fancy  lies  ?* 

But  even  as  she  said  these  words  her  eye  seemed 
to  give  a  flash  inwards,  and  her  vivid  intelligence 
seized  the  clue  in  a  moment.  *  I  was  blind !  I  was 
blind !  It's  my  young  lady.  I  thought  it  was  very 
odd  you  should  cry  for  me,  and  take  such  an 
interest — 'ah!  rogue  with  the  face  of  innocence! 
But  how  and  where  was  it  done  ?  They  never 
dine  from  home.  You  have  not  been  two  months 
here — that  is  what  put  me  oflF  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  The  saints  forgive  us  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  her  in  church  I' 

*  No,  no.  Why  I  have  met  her  eleven  times  out 
walking  with  her  sister,  stupid,  and  twice  she 
smiled  on  me.  Oh  Jacintha!  a  smile  such  as 
angels  smile — a  smile  to  warm  the  heart  and 
purify  the  soul  and  last  for  ever  in  the  mind.' 

*  Well  I  have  heard  say  that  "  man  is  fire  and 
woman  tow,"  but  this  beats  all.     Ha !  ha !' 
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*  CXh !  do  not  jest.     I  did  not  laugh  at  you/ 

*  I  will  not  be  so  cruel,  so  ungrateful  as  to  jest. 
StiU— he!  her 

*  No  Jacintha,  it  is  no  laughing  matter ;  I  revere 
ber  as  mortals  revere  the  saints.  I  love  her  so 
that  were  I  ever  to  lose  all  hope  of  her  I  would 
not  Kve  a  day.  And  now  that  you  have  told  me 
she  is  poor  and  in  sorrow,  and  I  think  of  her  walk- 
ing so  calm  and  gentle — always  in  black,  Jacintha 
—and  her  low  curtsey  to  me  whenever  we  met, 
and  her  sweet  smile  to  me  though  her  heart  must 
be  sad,  oh !  my  heart  yearns  for  her.  What  can  I 
do  for  her  ?  How  shall  I  surround  her  with  my- 
self unseen — make  her  feel  that  a  man's  love  waits 
upon  her  feet  every  step  she  takes — that  a  man  s 
love  floats  in  the  air  round  that  lovely  head.  And, 
Jacintha!  if  some  day  she  should  deign  to  ask 
.who  is  this,  whom  as  yet  I  know  only  by  his  de- 
votion ?' 

*  She  will  ask  that  question  much  earlier  than 
you  seem  to  think.  Innocence.* 

*  Will  she  ?  bless  you,  Jacintha ;  but  it  is  un- 
generous to  think  of  the  reward  for  loving.  No,  I 
will  entertain  no  selfish  motives,  I  will  love  and 
.prove  my  love  whether  there  is  any  hope  for  me  or 
not;  dear  Jacintha  iis  there  any  hope  for  me,  do 
you  think  ?* 

*  There  is  hope  for  all  men.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
for  you,  and  tell  you  all  I  see;  but  after  all  it 
jtnust  depend  on  yourself;  only  I  may  hinder  you 
from  going  at  it  in  a  hurry  and  spilling  the  milk 
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for  ever.  After  all,*  she  continued,  looking  at  \he 
case  more  hopefully,  *  the  way  to  win  such  ladies 
as  mine  is  to  deserve  them — ^not  one  in  fifty  men 
deserves  'such  as  they  are,  but  you  do.  There 
is  not  a  woman  in  the  world  that  is  too  good  for 
you/    . 

*  Jacintha,  that  is  nonsense.  I  deeply  feel  my 
inferiority.* 

*  And  if  you  were,  you  wouldn't,'  cried  the  sen- 
tentious maid,  one  of  whose  secret  maxims  appears 
to  have  been  *  point  before  grammar/ 

*  Jacintha,  before  I  go,  remember,  if  anything 
happens  you  have  a  friend  out  of  the  house/ 

*  And  you  a  staunch  friend  in  it' 

*  Jacintha,  I  am  too  happy ;  I  feel  to  want  to  be 
alone  with  all  the  thoughts  that  throng  on  me. 
Good  bye,'  and  he  was  oflF  like  a  rocket. 

'  *  My  hare !  my  hare  !  my  hare !'  screeched  Ja- 
cintha on  the  ascending  scale. 

*  Oh  you  dear  girl !  you  remember  all  the  little 
things ;  my  head  is  in  a  whirl — come  out  hare.' 

*  No !  You  take  her  round  by  the  back  wall 
and  fling  her  over/ 

Jacintha  gave  this  order  in  a  new  tone — it  was 
a  pleasant  one ;  but  there  was  a  little  air  of  autho- 
rity now  that  seemed  to  say,  *  I  have  got  your 
secret ;  you  are  in  my  power,  you  must  obey  me 
now  my  son ;  or — ' 

Riviere  did  as  ordered,  and  when  he  came  back 
Jacintha  was  already  within  the  grounds  of  Beau- 
repaire.     She  turned  and  put  a  finger  to  her  lips. 
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to  imply  dead  secresy  on  both  sides ;  he  did  the 
same,  and  so  the  vile  conspirators  parted. 
•  Puppies,  like  prisoners  and  a  dozen  other  classes, 
are  of  many  classes  stupidly  confounded  tmder  one 
name  by  those  cuckoos  that  chatter  and  scribble  us 
dead,  but  never  think.  There  is  the  commonplace 
young  puppy,  who  is  only  a  puppy  because  he  is 
young.  The  fate  of  this  is  to  oiftgrow  his  puppy- 
dom,  and  be  an  average  man — sometimes  wise, 
sometimes  silly,  and  on  the  whole  neither  good  nor 
bad.  Sir  John  Guise  was  a  pnppy  of  this  sort  in 
his  youthful  day.  I  am  sure  of  it.  He  ended  a 
harmless  biped :  witness  his  epitaph-—^ 

HEBELISS 

Sir  John  Qnise. 
No  one  laughs; 
No  one  cries. 
Where  he  is  gone. 
And  how  he  fiAres* 
No  one  knows. 
And  no  one  cares. 

There  is  the  vacant  puppy,  empty  of  everything 
but  egotism,  and  its  skin  full  to  bui;;sting  pf  that. 
Eye,  the  colour  of  which  looks  washed  out ;  much 
nose — little  forehead — long  ears. 

Young  lady,  has  this  sort  of  thing  been  asking 
you  to  share  its  home  and  gizzard  ?  On  receipt  of 
these  present  say  *  No,'  and  ten  years  after  go  on 
youY  bended  knees  and  bless  me !  Men  laugh  at 
and  kick  this  animal  by  turns ;  but  it  is  woman's 
executioner.  Old  age  will  do  nothing  for  this 
but  turn  it  from  a  selfish  whelp  to  a  surly  old 
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dog.  Unless  Religion  steps  in,  whose  daily  work 
is  miracles. 

There  is  the  good-hearted  intelligent  puppy. 
Ah !  poor  soul,  he  runs  tremendous  risks. 

Any  day  he  is  liable  to  turn  a  hero,  a  wit,  a 
saint,  an  useful  man.  Half  the  heroes  that  have 
fallen  nobly  fighting  for  their  country  in  this  war 
and  the  last,  or  have  come  back  scarred,  maimed 
and  glorious,  were  puppies;  smoking,  drawling, 
dancing  from  town  to  town,  and  spurring  the 
ladies'  dresses.  They  changed  with  circumstances, 
and  without  difficulty. 

Our  good-hearted  intelligent  puppy  went  from 
this  interview  with  a  servant  girl — a  man. 

He  took  to  his  bosom  a  great  and  tender  feeling 
that  never  yet  failed  to  ennoble  and  enlarge  the 
heart  and  double  the  understanding. 

She  he  loved  was  sad,  was  poor,  was  menaced 
by  many  ills ;  then  she  needed  a  champion.  He 
would  be  her  unseen  friend,  her  guardian  angel. 
A  himdred  wild  schemes  whirled  in  his  beating 
heart  and  brain  as  he  went  home  on  wings.  He 
could  not  go  in  doors.  He  made  for  a  green  lane 
he  knew  at  the  back  of  the  village,  and  there  he 
walked  up  and  down  for  hours.  The  sun  set,  and 
the  night  came,  and  the  stars  glittered ;  but  still 
he  walked  alone,  inspired,  exalted,  full  of  generous 
and  loving  schemes  and  sweet  and  tender  fancies  : 
a  heart  on  fire ;  and  youth  the  fuel,  and  the  flame 
vestal. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

This  day  so  eventftil  to  our  ex-piippy*s  heart  was 
a  sad  one  up  at  Beaurepaire. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  baron's* death. 

The  baroness  kept  her  room  all  the  morning, 
and  took  no  nourishment  but  one  cup  of  spurious 
coflFee  Laure  brought  her.  At  one  o'clock  she 
came  down  stairs.  She  did  not  enter  the  sitting- 
room.  In  the  hall  she  found  two  chaplets  of 
flowers;  they  were  always  placed  there  for  her 
on  this  sad  day.  She  took  them  in  her  hand,  and 
went  into  the  park.  Her  daughters  watched  her 
from  the  window.  She  went  to  the  Kttle  oratory 
that  was  in  the  park;  there  she  found  two  wax 
candles  burning,  and  two  fresh  chaplets  hung  up. 
Her  daughters  had  been  there  before  her. 

She  knelt  and  prayed  many  hours  for  her 
husband's  soul ;  then  she  rose  and  hung  up  one 
chaplet  and  came  slowly  away  with  the  other  in 
her  hand.  At  the  gate  of  the  park  filial  love  met 
her  as  Josephine,  and  filial  love  as  Laure  watched 
the  meeting  from  the  window. 

Josephine  came  towards  her  with  tender  anxiety 
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in  her  sapphire  eyes,  and  wreathed  her  arms  round 
her,  and  whispered  half  inquiringly  half  reproach- 
fully— *  You  have  your  children  stilL' 

The  baroness  kissed  her  and  replied  with  a  half 
guilty  manner — *  No  Josephine,  I  did  not  pray  to 
leave  you — ^till  you  are  happy/ 

*We  are  not  unhappy  while  we  have  our 
mother,'  replied  Josephine  all  love  and  no  logic. 

They  came  towards  the  house  together,  the 
baroness  leaning  gently  on  her  daughter's  elbow. 

Between  the  park  and  the  angle  of  the  chateau 
was  a  small  plot  of  turf  called  at  Beaurepaire  the 
Pleasance,  a  name  that  had  descended  along  with 
other  traditions ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  Pleasance 
or  Pleasaunce  stood  a  wonderful  oak  tree.  Its 
circumference  was  thirty-four  feet.  The  baroness 
came  to  this  ancient  tree,  her  chaplet  in  hei^  hand. 
The  tree  had  a  mutilated  limb  that  pointed  towards 
the  house.  The  baroness  hung  her  chaplet  on 
this  stump. 

The  sun  was  setting  tranquil  and  red ;  a  broad 
ruby  streak  lingered  on  the  deep  green,  leaves  of 
the  prodigious  oak. 

The  baroness  looked  at  it  awhile  in  silence. 

Then  she  spoke  slowly  to  the  oak  and  said — 
*  You  were  here  before  us — ^you  will  be  here  when 
we  are  gone.' 

A  spasm  crossed  Josephine's,  face,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

They  went  in  together. 

We  will  follow  them.     But  first,  ere  the  sun  is 
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set,  stay  a  few  minutes  and  look  at  the  Beaurepaire 
oak,  while  I  tell  you  what  was  known  about  it, 
not  the  thousandth  part  of  what  it  could  have  told 
if  trees  could  speak  as  well  as  breathe. 

The  baroness  did  not  exaggerate.  The  tree  was 
somewhat  older  than  even  this  ancient  family. 
There  was  a  chain  of  family  documents,  several  of 
which  related  incidents  in  which  this  tree  played  a 
part.  The  oldest  of  these  manuscripts  was  written 
by  a  monk,  a  younger  son  of  the  house,  about  five 
hundred  years  before  our  story.  This  would  not 
have  helped  us  much,  but  luckily  the  good  monk 
was  at  the  pains  to  collect  all  the  oral  traditions 
about  it  that  had  come  down  from  a  far  more 
remote  antiquity,  and  like  a  sensible  man  arrested 
and  solidified  them  by  the  pen.  He  had  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  tree ;  and  probably  this 
too  came  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  as  it  was 
certainly  transmitted  by  him  to  the  chroniclers 
that  succeeded  him.  The  sum' of  all  is  this.  The 
first  Baron  of  Beaurepaire  had  pitched  his  tent 
under  a  fair  oak  tree  that  stood  prope  rivum — ^near 
a  brook.  He  afterwards  built  a  square  tower  hard 
by,  and  dug  a  moat  that  enclosed  both  tree  and 
tower  and  received  the  waters  of  the  brook  afore- 
said. These  particulars  corresponded  too  exactly 
with  the  present  face  of  things  and  the  inter- 
mediate accounts,  to  leave  a  doubt  thg^t  this  was 
the  same  tree.  ^ 

In  these  early  days  its  size  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  remarkable,  and  this  proves  it  was  still 
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growing  timber.  But  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  monk  wrote  it  had  become  famous  in  all  the 
district  for  its  girth,  and  in  the  monk's  own  day- 
had  ceased  to  grow,  but  showed  no  sign  of  decay. 
The  mutilated  arm  I  have  mentioned  was  once  a 
long  sturdy  bough  worn  smooth  as  velvet  in  one 
part  from  a  curious  cause :  it  ran  about  as  high 
above  the  ground  as  a  full-sized  horse,  and  the 
knights  and  squires  used  to  be  for  ever  vaulting 
upon  it,  the  former  in  armour ;  the  monk  when  a 
boy  had  seen  them  do  it  a  thousand  times. 

The  heart  of  the  tree  began  to  go,  and  then  this 
heavy  bough  creaked  suspiciously.  In  those  days 
they  did  not  prop  a  sacred  bough  with  a  line  of 
iron  post  as  now.  They  solved  the  difficulty  by 
cutting  this  one  off  within  six  feet  of  the  trunk ; 
two  centuries  later,  the  tree  being  now  nearly 
hollow,  a  rude  iron  bracket  was  roughly  nailed 
into  the  stem,  and  running  out  three  feet  supported 
the  knights'  bough ;  for  so  the  mutilated  limb  was 
still  called. 

What  had  not  this  tree  seen  since  first  it  came 
green  and  tender  as  a  cabbage  above  the  soil,  and 
stood  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  hare  or  rabbit  that 
should  choose  to  cut  short  its  frail  existence ! 

Since  then  eagles  had  perched  on  its  crown  and 
wild  boars  fed  without  fear  of  man  upon  its  acorns. 
Troubadours  had  sung  beneath  it  to  lords  and 
ladies  seatecUroimd  or  walking  pn  the  grass  and 
commending  the  minstrels  tales  of  love  by  ex- 
change of  amorous  glances.     It  had  seen  a  Norman 
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duke  conquer  England,  and  English  kings  invade 
France  and  be  crowned  at  Paris.  It  had  seen  a 
woman  put  knights  to  the  rout,  and-  seen  Ood 
insulted  and  the  warrior  virgin  burned  by  envious 
priests  with  the  consent  of  the  curs  she  had  de- 
fended and  the  curs  she  had  defeated.  Mediaeval 
sculptors  had  taken  ite  leaves,  and  wisely  trusting 
to  Nature  had  adorned  many  a  church  with  those 
leaves  cut  in  stone. 

Why,  in  its  old  age  it  had  seen  the  rise  of  print- 
ing, and  the  first  dawn  of  national  civilization  in 
Europe.  It  flourished  and  decayed  in  France : 
but  it  grew  in  GUul.  And  more  remarkable  still, 
though  by  all  accounts  it  is  like  to  see  the  world 
to  an  end,  it  was  a  tree  in  ancient  history:  its 
old  age  awaite  the  millennium:  its  first  youth 
belonged  to  that  great  tract  of  time  which  includes 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  building  of  Home,  and  the 
siege  of  Troy. 

The  tree  had  mingled  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
femily.  It  had  saved  their  lives  and  taken  their 
lives.  One  Lord  of  Beaurepaire  hotly  pursued  by 
his  feudal  enemies  made  for  the  tree,  and  hid  him- 
self partly  by  a  great  bough  partly  by  the  thick 
screen  of  leaves.  The  foe  darted  in,  made  sure  he 
had  taken  to  the  house,  ransacked  it,  and  got  into 
the  cellar  where  by  good  luck  was  store  of  Malvoisie : 
and  so  the  oak  and  the  vine  saved  the  quaking 
baron. 

Another  Lord  of  Beaurepaire,  besieged  in  his 
castle,  was  shot  dead  on  the  ramparts  by  a  cross- 
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bowman  who  had  secreted  himself  unobserved  in 
this  tree  a  little  before  the  dawn. 

A  young  heir  of  Beaurepaire  climbing  for  a 
raven's  nest  to  the  top  of  this  tree,  whose  crown 
was  much  loftier  then  than  now,  lost  his  footing 
and  fell,  and  died  at  the  foot  of  the  tree :  and  his 
mother  in  her  anguish  bade  them  cut  down  the 
tree  that  had  killed  her  boy.  But  the  baron  her 
husband  refused,  and  said,  what  in  the  English 
of  the  day  would  run  thus — *  ytte  ys  eneugh  that 
I  lose  mine  sonne,  I  will  nat  alsoe  lose  mine  Tre.' 
In  the  male  the  solid  sentiment  of  the  proprietor 
outweighed  the  temporary  irritation  of  the  parent. 
Then  the  mother  we  are  told,  bought  fifteen  ells  of 
black  velvet,  and  stretched  a  pall  from  the  knights' 
bough  across  the  west  side  to  another  branch,  and 
cursed  the  hand  that  should  remove  it,  and  she 
herself  *  wolde  never  passe  the  Tre  neither  going 
nor  coming,  but  went  still  about.' 

And  when  she  died  and  should  have  been  car- 
ried past  the  tree  to  the  park,  her  dochter  did  cry 
from  a  window  to  the  bearers,  *  Goe  about !  goe 
about!'  and  they  went  about :  and  all  the  company. 
And  in  time  the  velvet  pall  rotted,  and  was  torn 
and  driven  away  rapidis  ludibria  ventis :  and  when 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  no  human  hand,  had  thus 
flouted  and  dispersed  the  trappings  of  the  mother's 
grief,  two  pieces  were  picked  up  and  preserved 
among  the  family  relics  :  and  the  black  velvet  had 
turned  a  rusty  red. 

So  the  baroness  did  nothing  new  in  this  family 
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when  she  hung  her  chaplet  on  the  knights'  hough ; 
and,  in  fact,  on  the  west  side,  ahout  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  there  still  mouTdered  one  comer 
of  an  atchievement  an  heir  of  Beaurepaire  had 
nailed  there  two  centuries  before,  when  his  pre- 
decessor died :  ^  for,'  said  he,  ^  the  chateau  is  of 
yesterday,  but  the  tree  has  seen  us  all  come  and 
go.*     The  inside  of  the  tree  was  clean  gone :  it  was 
hollow  as  a  drum — not  eight  inches  thick  in  any 
part ;  and  on  its  east  side  yawned  a  fissure  as  high 
as  a  man  and  as  broad  as  a  street  door.    Dard  used 
to  wheel  his  wheel-barrow  into  the  tree  at  a  trot, 
and  there  leave  it. 

In  spite  of  excavation  and  mutilation  not  life 
only  but  vigour  dwelt  in  this  wooden  shell — the 
extreme  ends  of  the  longer  boughs  were  firewood, 
touchwood,  and  the  crown  was(tim^  gon5|jt^out  of 
mind :  but  narrow  the  circle  a  very  little  to  where 
the  indomitable  trunk  could  still  shoot  sap  from  its 
cruise  deep  in  earth,  and  there  on  every  side  burst 
the  green  leaves  in  summer  countless  as  the  sand. 
The  leaves  carved  centuries  ago  from  these  very- 
models,  though  cut  in  stone  were  most  of.  them 
mouldered,  blunted,  notched,  deformed — but  the 
delicate  types  came  back  with  every  summer  per- 
fect and  lovely  as  when  the  tree  was  but  their 
elder  brother — and  greener  than  ever:  for  from 
what  cause  Nature  only  knows,  the  leaves  were 
many  shades  deeper  and  richer  than  any  other  tree 
could  show  for  a  hundred  miles  round — a  deep 
green,  fiery,  yet  soft ;  and  then  their  multitude — 
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the  staircases  of  foliage  as  you  looked  up  the  tree, 
and  could  scarce  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky — an 
inverted  ahyss  of  colour,  a  mound,  a  dome,  offtake 
emeralds  that  quivered  in  the  golden  air. 

And  now  the  sun  sets — the  green  leaves  are  hlack 
—the  moon  rises — ^her  cold  light  shoots  across  one 
half  that  giant  stem. 

How  solemn  and  calm  stands  the  great  round 
tower  of  living  wood,  half  ehony,  half  silver,  with 
its  mighty  cloud  above  of  ftake  jet  leaves  tinged 
with  frosty  fire  at  one  edge  ! 

Now  is  the  still  hour  to  repeat  in  a  whisper  the 
words  of  the  dame  of  Beaurepaire — ^You  were 
here  before  us:  you  will  be  here  when  we  are 
gone/ 

Let  us  leave  the  hoary  king  of  trees  standing  in 
the  moonlight,  calmly  defying  time,  and  let  us 
follow  the  creatures  of  a  day;  since  what  they 
were  we  are. 

A  spacious  saloon  panelled:  dead  but  snowy 
white  picked  out  sparingly  with  gold.  Festoons 
of  fruit  and  ftowers  finely  carved  in  wood  on  some 
of  the  panels.  These  also  not  smothered  with  gild- 
ing, but  as  it  were  gold  speckled  here  and  there, 
like  tongues  of  flame  winding  among  insoluble 
snow. 

Banged  against  the  walls  were  sofas  and  chairs 
covered  with  rich  stuffs  well  worn.  And  in  one 
little  distant  comer  of  the  long  room  a  grey-haired 
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gentleman  and  two  young  ladies  sitting  on  cane 
chairs  round  a  small  plain  table,  on  which  burned 
a  solitary  candle ;  and  a  little  Way  apart  in  this 
candle's  twilight  an  old  lady  sat  in  an  easy  chair, 
in  a  deep  reverie,  thinking  of  the  past,  scarce 
daring  to  inquire  the  future.  Josephine  and  Laure 
were  working:  not  fancy  work  but  needlework; 
Doctor  St.  Aubin  writing.  Every  now  and  then 
he  put  the  one  candle  nearer  the  girls.  They 
raised  no  objectioii,  only  a  few  minutes  after  a 
white  hand  would  glide  from  one  or  other  of  them 
like  a  sefpent,  and  smoothly  convey  the  light 
nearer  to  the  doctor's  manuscript.  *  Is  it  not  supper 
time  ?'  inquired  the  doctor. 

*  One  would  think  not.  Jacintha  is  very  punc- 
tual.'     . 

*  So  she  may  be,  but  I  have  an  inward  monitor, 
mesdemoiselles ;  and  by  the  way  our  dinner  was  I 
think  more  ethereal  than  usual.* 

'Hush,'  said  Josephine,  and  looked  uneasily 
towards  her  mother.     *  Wax  is  so  dear.' 

*Wax? — ah! — pardon  me,'  and  the  doctor  re- 
turned hastily  to  his  work.  Then  Laure  looked 
up  and  said — *  I  wonder  Jacintha  does  not  come^ — 
it  is  certainly  past  the  hour,'  and  she  pried  into  the 
room  as  if  she  expected  to  see  Jacintha  on  the 
road.  But  she  saw  in  fact  very  little  of  anything, 
for  the  spacious  room  was  impenetrable  to  her  eye. 
Midway  from  the  candle  to  the  distant  door  its 
twilight  deepened,  and  all  became  shapeless  and 
sombre. . 

£  3 
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The  prospect  ended  half  way  sharp  and  hlack, 
as  in  those  out  o'door  closets  imagined  and  painted 
by  a  certain  great  painter,  whose  Nature  comes  to 
a  full  stop  as  soon  as  that  great  painter  sees  no 
further  occasion  for  her,  instead  of  melting  by  fine 
expanse  and  exquisite  gradation  into  genuine 
distance  as  Nature  does  in  Claude  and  in  Nature. 
To  reverse  the  picture,  standing  at  the  door  you 
looked  across  forty  feet  of  black,  and  the  little 
comer  seemed  on  fire,  and  the  fair  heads  about 
the  candle  shone  like  the  heads  of  St.  Cecilias  and 
Madonnas  in  an  antique  stained  glass  window. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  another  candle 
glowed  upon  Jacintha's  comely  peasant  face  in  the 
doorway.  She  put  down  her  candle  outside  the 
door,  and  started  as  the  crow  flies  for  the  other 
light.  After  glowing  a  moment  in  the  doorway 
she  dived  into  the  shadow  and  emerged  into  hght 
again  close  to  the  table  with  napkins  on  her  arm. 
She  removed  the  work-box  reverentially,  the 
doctor's  manuscript  unceremoniously,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  a  cloth,  in  which  operation  she  looked 
at  Josephine  a  point  blank  glance  of  admiration ; 
then  she  placed  the  napkins;  and  in  this  process 
she  again  cast  a  strange  look  of  interest  upon 
Josephine.  The  yoimg  lady  noticed  it  this  time, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  her  in  return,  half 
expecting  some  communcation ;  but  Jacintha  low- 
ered her  eyes  and  bustled  about  the  table.  Then 
Josephine  spoke  to  her  with  a  sort  of  instinct  of 
curiosity — that  this  look  might  find  words. 
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*  Supper  is  a  little  late  to-night !  is  it  not,  Ja- 
cintha  ?' 

'  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  have  had  more  to  do  than 
usual,'  and  with  this  she  delivered  another  point- 
blank  look  as  before,  and  dived  into  the  palpable 
ol)scure  and  came  to  light  in  the  doorway. 

Josephine. — '  Did  you  see  that  ?' 

Laure.— *What?' 

Josephine. — *  That  look  she  gave  me  ?' 

Laure.— *  No.     What  look  ?' 

Josephine. — *  A  singular  look,  a  look  of  curi — 
osity — one  would  almost  say  of  admi — but  no ; 
that  is  impossible ' 

St.  Aubin  (drily).— *  Clearly/  He  added  after 
a  pause  :  ^  yet  after  all  it  is  the  prettiest  face  in  the 
room.' 

*  Doctor !'  cried  Laure  with  fury. 

*  My  child,  I  did  not  see  you.' 

*  And  how  dare  you  call  my  Josephine  pretty  ? 
the  Madonna  pretty?  does  that  describe  her?  I 
am  indignant.' 

St.  Aubin. — '  Mademoiselle  Laure,  permit  me  to 
observe  that  by  calling  Mademoiselle  your  Jose- 
phine, you  claim  a  monopoly  that — ahem! — can- 
not possibly  be  conceded.' 

Laure. — (haughtily)  :  *  Why,  whose  Josephine 
is  she  but  mine  ?' 

St.  Aubin. — (after  coolly  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  seeming  to  reflect) :  *  Mine.' 

Here  a  voice  at  the  fireplace  put  quietly  in — 
*  Twenty  years  ago  Laure  was  not  born,  and  my 
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good  friend  there  had  never  seen  Beaurepaire. 
Whose  Josephine  was  she  then,  good  people?' 
^  Mamma  I  whose  is  she  now  ?'  and  Josephine  Was 
at  her  mother's  knees  in  a  moment. 

*Good!*  said  the  doctor  to  Laure.  *See  the 
result  of  onr  injudicious  competition.  A  third 
party  has  carried  her  off.  Is  supper  never 
coming  ?     Are  you  not  hungry  my  child  ?' 

*  Yes,  my  friend — no !  not  very.' 

Alas !  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  were  all 
hungry.  So  rigorous  was  the  economy  in  this 
decayed,  but  honorable  house,  that  the  wax  candles 
burned  to-day  in  the  oratory  had  scrimped  their 
dinner,  unsubstantial  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  Think 
of  that,  you  in  fustian  jackets  who  grumble  on  a 
full  belly.  My  lads,  many  a  back  you  envy,  with 
its  silk  and  broad  cloth,  has  to  rob  the  stomach. 
The  door  opened ;  Jacintha  appeared  in  the  light 
of  her  candle  a  moment  with  a  tray  in  both  hands ; 
and  approaching  was  lost  to  view.  Before  she 
emerged  to  sight  again  a  strange  and  fragrant 
smell  heralded  her.  All  their  eyes  turned  with 
curiosity  towards  the  unwonted  odour,  till  Jacintha 
dawned  with  three  roast  partridges  on  a  dish. 

They  were  wonder  struck.  Jacintha's  face  was 
red  as  fire,  partly  with  cooking,  pp.rtly  with  secret 
pride  and  happiness:  but  she  concealed  it,  and 
indeed  all  appearance  of  feeling,  under  a  feigned 
apathy.  She  avoided  their  eyes,  and  resolutely 
excluded  from  her  face  everything  that  coidd  imply 
she  did  not  serve  up  partridges  to  this  family 
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every  night  of  her  life.  The  young  ladies  looked 
from  the  birds  to  her,  and  from  her  to  the  birds, 
in  mute  surprise,  that  was  not  diminished  by  the 
cynical  indifference  printed  on  her  face. 

^  The  supper  is  served,  Madame  the  Baroness,* 
said  she,  with  a  respectful  curtsey  and  a  mecha- 
nical tone,  and,  plunging  into  the  night,  swam 
out  at  her  own  candle,  shut  the  door,  and  unlock- 
ing her  face  that  moment,  burst  out  radiant,  and 
went  down  beaming  with  exultation ;  and  with  a 
tear  in  her  eye,  set  to  and  polished  all  the  copper 
stewpans  with  a  vigour  and  expedition  unknown  to 
the  new-fangled  domestic. 
.    *  Partridges,  mamma !     What  next  ?* 

'Pheasants,  I  hope,'  cried  the  doctor,  gaily. 
*And  after  them  hares;  to  conclude  with  royal 
venison.  Permit  me  ladies.'  And  he  set  himself 
to  carve  with  zeal. 

Now  Nature  is  Nature,  and  two  pair  of  violent 
eyes  brightened  and  dwelt  on  the  fragrant  and 
delicate  food  with  demure  desire.  For  all  that, 
when  St.  Aubin  offered  Josephine  a  wing,  she 
declined  it.  *  No  partridge  ?'  cried  the  savant^  in 
utter  amazement. 

*  Not  to-day,  dear  friend — it  is  not  a  feast  day 
to-day.' 

*  Ah !  no ;  what  was  I  thinking  of?' 

*  But  you  are  not  to  be  deprived,'  put  in  Jose- 
phine, anxiously.  *We  will  not  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  eat  some.'  *What?' 
remonstrated  St.  Aubin,  *  am  I  not  one  of  you  ?' 
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The  baroness  had  attended  to  every  word  of  this. 
She  rose  from  her  chair  and  said  quietly — *Both 
you  and  he  and  Laure  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
see  you  eat  them/ 

^But  mamma/  remonstrated  Josephine  and 
Laure  in  one  breath. 

*  Je  le  veaxy  was  the  cold  reply. 

These  were  words  the  baroness  uttered  so  seldom 
that  they  were  little  likely  to  be  disputed. 

The  doctor  carved  and  helped  the  young  ladies 
and  himself. 

When  they  had  all  eaten  a  little,  a  discussion 
was  observed  to  be  going  on  between  Laure  and 
her  sister.  At  last  St.  Aubin  caught  these  words. 
*  It  will  be  in  vain— even  you  have  not  influence 
enough  for  that  Laure.' 

*  We  shall  see/  was  the  reply,  and  Laure  put  the 
wing  of  a  partridge  on  a  plate  and  rose  calmly 
from  her  chair.  She  took  the  plate  and  put  it  on 
the  little  work  table  by  her  mother's  side.  The 
others  pretended  to  be  all  mouths,  but  they  were 
all  ears. 

The  baroness  looked  in  Laure's  face  with  an  air 
of  wonder  that  was  not  very  encouraging.  Then, 
as  Laure  said  nothing,  she  raised  her  aristocratic 
hand  with  a  courteous  but  decided  gesture  of 
refusal. 

Undaunted  little  Laure  laid  her  palm  softly  on 
the  baroness's  shoulder,  and  said  to  her  as  firmly 
as  the  baroness  herself  had  just  spoken — 

*  II  le  veut  ma  mhre  V 
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The  baroness  was  staggered.  Then  she  looked 
steadily  in  silence  at  the  fair  yonng  face — then  she 
reflected.  At  last  she  said. with  an  exquisite 
mixture  of  politeness  and  affection.  ^It  is  his 
daughter  who  has  told  me  "  //  le  veut  1"  I  obey/ 

Laure  returning  like  a  victorious  knight  from 
the  lists,  saucily  exultant,  and  with  only  one  wet 
eyelash,  was  solemnly  kissed  and  petted  by  the 
other  two. 

Thus  they  loved  one  another  in  this  great  old 
falling  house.  Their  familiarity  had  no  coarse 
side.  A  form,  not  of  custom  but  affection,  it 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  courtesy  by  day  and 
night;  ajisto  va! 

The  baroness  retired  early  to  rest  this  even- 
ing. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  an  earnest  and 
anxious  conversation  took  place  between  the  sisters. 
It  was  commenced  in  a  low  tone  not  to  interrupt 
St.  Aubin's  learned  lucubrations. 

Josephine. — *  Has  she  heard  any  thing?* 

Laure. — *  About  our  harsh  creditor — about  the 
threatened  sale  of  Beaurepaire  ?  Not  that  I  know 
of.     Heaven  forbid !' 

Josephine. — *  Laure,  she  said  some  words  to  me 
to-day  that  make  me  very  uneasy,  but  I  did  not 
make  her  any  answer.  She  said,  (we  were  by  the 
great  oak  tree.)  "  You  were  here  before  us — ^you 
will  be  here  after  us."  ' 

*  0 !  heaven,  who  has  told  her  ?  Can  Jacintha 
have  been  so  mad  V 
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*That  faithful  creature.  Oh  no!  her  great 
anxiety  is  lest  my  mother  should  know.' 

*May  Heaven  bless  her  for  having  so  much 
sense  as  well  as  fidelity.  The  baroness  must  never 
know  this  till  the  danger  is  past — poor  thing !  the 
daily  fear  would  shake  her  terribly.' 

Josephine. — *You  have  heard  what  we  have 
been  saying?' 

St.  Aubin. — *  Every  word.  Let  me  put  away 
this  rubbish,  in  which  my  head  but  not  my  heart 
is  interested^  and  let  us  unite  heart  and  hand 
against  this  new  calamity.  Who  has  threatened 
to  sell  Beaurepaire  ?' 

Josephine. — 'A  single  creditor.  But  Jacintha 
could  not  tell  me  his  name.' 

St.  Aubin. — 'That  will  be  easily  discovered. 
Now  as  for  those  words  of  the  baroness,  do  not  be 
disquieted.  You  have  put  a  forced  interpretation 
on  them  my  dear.' 

Josephine. — '  Have  I,  doctor  ?' 

St.  Aubin. — *  The  baroness  is  an  old  lady,  con- 
scious of  her  failing  powers.  She  stood  opposite 
an  ancient  tree.  Something  of  this  sort  passed 
through  her  mind — "  you  too  are  old,  older  than  I 
am,  but  you  will  survive  me."  ' 

Laure. — *  But  she  said  "  us,"  not  "  me." ' 

St.  Aubin.—* Oh !  "us "  or  " me."  Ladies  are 
not  very  exact.' 

Josephine. — *  What  you  say  is  very  intelligent, 
my  friend ;  but — sotnehow — that  was  not  what  she 
pieant.' 
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'  It  is  the  siinplest  interpretation  of  her  words/ 

*  I  confess  it/ 

'Can  yon  give  me  any  tangible  reason  for 
airoiding  the  obvious  interpretation  ?' 

*No.  Only  when  yon  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  face  and  voice  of  any  one,  as  I  am  with 
dear  mamma's,  you  can  seize  shades  of  meaning 
that  are  not  to  be  conveyed  to  another  by  a  bare 
account  of  the  words  spoken.* 

'  This  is  &ncifal :  chimerical/ 

*  I  feel  it  may  appear  so/ 

Laure. — *  Not  to  me,  I  beg  to  observe  :  it  is 
quite  simple,  perfectly  notorious,  and  as  clear  as 
day/ 

St.  Aubin. — *  To  you  possibly,  enthusiastic  maid ; 
but  I  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of 'demanding  a 
tangible  reason  for  my  assent  to  any  given  propo- 
sition/ 

Laure. — '  It  is  an  unfortunate  habit.  Josephine 
dear,  tell  me  now  what  was  the  feeling  our  mother 
gave  you  by  the  way  she  said  those  words.' 

*  Yes,  dear.  Well  then ' — here  Josephine  slightly 
knitted  her  smooth  brow,  and  said  slowly,  turning 
her  eyes  inwards — *  Our  mother  did  not  intend  to 
compare  the  duration  of  our  mortal  lives  with  that 
of  a  tree.' 

^  Peiitio  principii^'  said  the  doctor  quietly. 

^ Platmf  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  heard 
our  impending  misfortune,  would  she  not  have 
been  less  general  ?  would  she  not  have  spoken  to 
me,  and  not  to  the  tree  ?     I  think  then  that  our 
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dear  mother  had  a  general  misgiving,  a  presenti- 
ment that  we  shall  be  driven  from  this  beloved 
spot;  and  this  presentiment  found  words  at  the 
sight  of  that  old  companion  of  our  fortunes ;  but 
even  if  this  be  the  right  interpretation,  I  cannot 
see  her  come  so  near  the  actual  truth  without 
trembling ;  for  I  know  her  penetration ;  and  oh ! 
if  it  were  ever  to  reach  her  ears  that — alas !  my 
dear  mother.' 

*  It  never  shall,  it  never  shall ;  to  leave  Beaure- 
paire  would  kill  the  baroness/ 

*  No  doctor,  do  not  say  so/ 

Laure. — *  Let  us  fight  against  our  troubles,  but 
not  exaggerate  them.  Mamma  would  still  have 
her  daughters'  love/ 

^  It  is  idle  to  deceive  ourselves,'  replied  St  Aubin. 
*  The  baroness  would  not  live  a  month  away  from 
Beaurepaire.  At  her  age  men  and  women  hang 
to  life  by  their  habits.  Take  her  away  from  her 
chateau,  from  the  Uttle  oratory  where  she  prays 
every  day  for  the  departed,  from  her  place  in  the 
sun  on  the  south  terrace,  and  from  all  the  memories 
that  surround  her  here — she  would  bow  her  head 
and  die.' 

Here  the  savant  seeing  a  hobby-horse  near, 
caught  him  and  jumped  on.  ' 

He  launched  into  a  treatise  upon  the  vitality  of 
human  beings,  wonderfully  learned,  sagacious  and 
misplaced.  He  proved  at  length  that  it  is  the 
mind  which  keeps  the  body  of  man  alive  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time  as  fourscore  years.     He  in- 
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fbrmed  them  that  he  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
studies  carefully  dissected  a  multitude  of  animals ; 
frogs,  rabbits,  dogs,  men,  horses,  sheep,  squirrels, 
foxes,  cats,  &c.,  and  discovered  no  peculiarity  in 
man's  organs  to  account  for  his  siugular  longevity, 
except  in  the  brain  or  organ  of  mind.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  longevity  of  men  with  contented  minds, 
and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  careworn.  He  even 
explained  to  these  girls  why  no  bachelor  had  ever 
attained  the  full  age  of  man,  which  he  was  obliging 
enough  to  put  at  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  A 
wife,  he  explained,  is  essential  to  vast  longevity ; 
she  is  the  receptacle  of  half  a  man's  cares,  and  of 
two  thirds  of  his  ill  humour. 

After  many  such  singular  windings  very  proper 
to  a  lecture  room,  he  came  back  to  the  baroness ; 
on  which  his  heart  regained  the  lost  ascendancy 
over  his  head,  and  he  ended  a  tolerably  frigid  dis- 
course in  a  deep  sigh. 

*  Oh  doctor,'  cried  Laure,  *  what  shall  we  do  ?' 

*  I  have  already  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  har« 
an  interview  with  Perrin,  the  notary.' 

*  But  we  have  oflFended  him.' 

*  Not  mortally.  Besides  the  baroness  was  in  the 
wrong.' 

*  Mamma  in  the  wrong  ?' 

*  Excusably,  but  unquestionably.  She  was  im- 
petuous out  of  place.  Maltre  Perrin  gave  her  the 
advice,  not  of  a  delicate  mind,  but  of  a  friend  who 
had  her  interest  at  heart.  He  is  under  great  obli- 
gations to  this  family.    He  can  now  repay  them 
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without  injury  to  himself;  this  is  a  flight  of  grati- 
tude of  which  I  believe  even  a  notary  capable. 
Are  you  not  of  my  opinion,  mademoiselle  ?' 

Josephine's  reply  was  rather  feminine  than  point 
blank. 

*  I  have  already  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ 
once  with  my  best  friend ;'  and  she  lowered  her 
lashes  and  awaited  her  doom. 

*  This  dear  poltroon/  cried  Laure — *  speak  out  !* 
*Well,  then,  my  friend,  Monsieur  Perrin  does 

not  inspire  me  with  confidence.' 

*  Humph !  have  you  heard  anything  against 
him?' 

*No;  it  is  only  what  I  have  observed;  let  us 
hope  I  am  wrong.  Well  then,  Laure,  the  man's 
fctce  carries  one  expression  when  he  is  on  his  guard 
and  another  when  he  is  not.  His  voice  too  is  not 
frank.  It  is  not  a  genuine  part  of  himself  as 
yours  is  dear  doctor — and  then  it  is  not — it  is  not 
one.' 

*  Diable !  has  he  two  voices  ?' 

*  Yes !  and  perhaps  more.  When  he  is  in  this 
room  his  voice  is — ^is — ^what  shall  I  say  ?  Artificial 
honey  ?' 

*  Say  treacle,'  put  in  Laure. 

*  You  have  said  it  Laure ;  that  is  the  very  word 
I  was  searching  for ;  but  out  of  doors  I  have  heard 
him  speak  very  differently,  in  a  voice  imperious, 
irascible,  I  had  almost  said  brutal.  Ay  and  the 
worst  is  that  bad  voice  was  his  own  voice.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?' 
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*  I  don*t  know  how  I  know  it  dear  friend.  Some- 
thing tells  me.' 

*  However,  you  can  give  a  tangible  reason  of 
course/  said  the  doctor  treacherously. 

*No,  my  friend;  T  am  not  strong  at  reasons. 
Consider,  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  a 
savant.  I  am  but  a  woman.  My  opinion  of  this 
man  is  an  instinct,  not  a  reason.' 

The  doctor's  face  was  provoking. 

Josephine  saw  it,  but  she  was  one  not  easily 
provoked.  She  only  smiled  a  little  sadly.  Jjaure 
fired  up  for  her. 

*  I  would  rather  trust  an  instinct  of  Josephine's 
than  all  the  reasons  of  all  the  savants  in  France !' 

^Laurel'  remonstrated  Josephine,  opening  her 
eyes. 

^Reasons? — straws!'  cried  Laure,  disdainfully. 

*  Hallo !'  cried  St.  Aubin,  with  a  comical  look. 

*  And  there  are  always  as  many  of  these  straws 
against  the  truth  as  for  it.  The  Jansenists  have 
books  brim  full  of  reasons.  The  Jesuits  have  books 
full  against  them.  The  Calviniats  and  all  the 
heretics  have  volumes  of  reasons — so  thick.  Is  it 
reason  that  teaches  me  to  pray  to  the  Madonna  and 
the  saints !  and  so — Josephine  is  right  and  you  are 
wrong.* 

*  Well  jumped.  Alas !  I  am  intimidated  but  not 
convinced.* 

*  Your  mistake  is  replying  to  her,  doctor,'  said 
Josephine ;  *  that  encourages  her — a  little  virago 
that  rules  us  all  with  iron.     Come  here,  child,  and 
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be  well  kissed  for  your  eflfrontery ;  and  now  hold 
your  tongue.  Tell  us  your  plan  doctor,  and  you 
may  count  on  Laure's  co-operation  as  well  as  mine. 
It  is  I  who  tell  you  so.' 

*  She  is  right  again,  doctor/  said  Laure,  peeping 
at  him  over  her  sister's  shoulder. 

St.  Aubin,  thus  encouraged,  explained  to  them 
that  he  would,  without  compromising  the  baroness, 
write  to  Monsieur  Perrin,  and  invite  him  to  an 
interview.  The  result  is  certain.  This  harsh 
creditor  will  be  paid  off  by  a  transfer  of  the  loan, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Meantime  there  is  nothing 
to  despond  about ;  it  is  not  as  if  several  creditors 
were  agreed  to  force  a  sale.  This  is  but  one,  and 
the  most  insignificant  of  them  all." 

*  Is  it  ?  I  hope  it  may  be.  What  makes  you 
think  so  ?'     *  I  know  it,  Josephine.' 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another. 

*  Oh  I  am  not  divining.  My  instincts  are 
so  feeble  that  I  am  driven  for  aid  to  that  con- 
temptible ally.  Reason.  Thus  it  is.  Our  large 
creditors  are  men  of  property,  and  such  men  let 
their  funds  lie  unless  compelled  to  move  them. 
But  the  small  mortgagee,  the  needy  man,  who  has, 
perhaps,  no  investment  to  watch  but  one  small 
loan,  about  which  he  is  as  anxious  and  as  noisy  as 
a  hen  with  one  chicken — he  is  the  clamorous 
creditor,  the  harsh  little  egoist,  who  at  the  first 
apprehension  of  losing  a  crown  piece  would  bring 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  hammer.  G-o  then  to 
rest,   my  children,   and    sleep   calmly.     Heaven 
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watches  over  you,  and  this  grey  head  leaves  its 
chimeras  when  your  happiness  is  in  peril/ 

*And  there  is  no  better  head/  said  Laure, 
affectionately — but  she  must  add  saucily — *  when 
it  does  come  out  of  the  clouds  /  and  with  this  sauce 
in  her  very  mouth  she  inclined  her  white  forehead 
to  Monsieur  St.  Aubin  for  his  parting  salute.* 

The  young  ladies  retired  to  rest,  greatly  reassured 
and  comforted  by  their  friend's  confidence,  and  he 
with  a  sudden  change  of  manner  paced  the  apart- 
ment nervously  till  one  in  the  morning.  His 
brow  was  knitted,  and  his  face  sad,  and  if  his  con- 
fidence had  been  real,  why  then  much  of  it  oozed 
away  as  soon  as  he  had  no  one  to  comfort  or 
confute. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  the  notary. 

*  The  gparrmg  between  St.  Aubin  and  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  was  not 
exactly  what  it  looks  on  paper  at  first  glance.  But  we  soon  come  to  the 
limit  of  the  fine  arts.  The  art  of  writing,  to  wit,  tells  you  what  people  said 
but  not  how;  yet  *how'  makes  often  all  the  di£ferenoe.  VThen  these 
two  fenced  in  talk  the  tones  and  the  manner  were  Ml  of  affection  and 
playfulness,  and  robbed  of  their  barb  words,  which,  ooaisely  or  unkindly 
uttered,  might  have  stung.  Look  at  those  two  distant  cats  fighting. 
They  roll  over  one  another  in  turn ;  they  bite  with  visible  fury,  they  scratch 
alternate.  Tigers  or  theologians  could  do  no  more.  In  about  two  minutes 
a  black  head,  a  leaf  torn  out  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  a  tabby  tail,  will  strew  the 
field,  sole  relics  of  this  desperate  encounter.  Now  go  nearer ;  you  shall 
find  that  in  these  fierce  bites  the  teeth  are  somehow  kept  back  entirely, 
and  the  scratching  is  tickling  done  with  the  Telvet  paw,  not  the  poisoned 
iron  claw.  The  fighting  resolves  itself  into  two  elements,  play  and  affec- 
tion. These  combatants  are  never  strange  cats,  or  cats  that  bear  eacK 
other  a  grudge.  And  this  mock  fighting  is  a  &vourite  gambol  with  many 
animals :  wiUi  none  more  so  than  with  men  and  women,  especially  intelli- 
gent  and  finely  tempered  ones.  Be  carefbl  not  to  do  it  with  a  fool.  I 
don't  teU  you  why,  because  the  fool  will  show  you. 
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He  deplored  the  baroness's  susceptibility,  hinted 
delicately  that  she  had  in  all  probability  already 
regretted  it,  and  more  broadly  that  he  had  thought 
her  in  the  wrong  from  the  first.  If  Monsieur 
Perrin  shared  in  any  degree  his  regret  at  the 
estrangement,  there  was  now  an  opportunity  for 
him  to  return  with  credit  to  his  place  as  friend  of 
the  family.  And  to  conclude,  the  writer  sought  a 
personal  interview. 

Let  us  follow  this  letter.  It  was  laid  on  the 
notary's  table  the  next  afternoon.  As  he  read  it, 
a  single  word  escaped  his  lips,  *  Curious !' 

He  wrote  an  answer  immediately. 

St.  Aubin  was  charmed  with  his  reply,  and  its 
promptness.  He  drew  the  girls  aside,  and  read 
them  the  note.     They  listened  acutely. 

*  Monsieur  Perrin  had  never  taken  serious  offence  at 
the  baroness  8  impetiu>sitt/j  for  which  so  many  excuses 
were  to  he  made.  It  teas  in  pressing^  indiscreetly 
perhaps,  her  interest,  thai  he  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  give  her  pain.  He  now  hoped  Monsieur  St. 
Aubin  would  show  him  some  way  of  furthering  those 
interests  without  annoying  her.  He  would  call  either 
on  the  doctor  or  on  the  baroness  at  any  hour  that 
should  be  named.' 

*  There,'  cried  St.  Aubin,  *  is  not  that  the  letter 
of  a  friend,  and  an  honest  man,  or  at  all  events,  an 
honest  notary  ?' 

*0h  yes!  but  is  it  not  too  pure?'  suggested 
Josephine.  Such  an  entire  abnegation  of  self —is 
that  natural — in  a  notary,  too,  as  you  observe  ?' 
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*  Childishness  1  this  is  a  poUte  note,  as  well  as 
a  friendly  one — politeness  always  speaks  a  lan- 
guage the  opposite  of  egoism,  and  consequently 
of  sincerity — it  is  permitted  even  to  a  notary  to 
he  polite/ 

'  That  is  true — ^may  I  examine  it  ?' 

Josephine  scanned  it  as  if  she  would  extract  the 
hidden  soul  of  each  particular  syllahle.  She 
returned  it  with  a  half  sigh. 

'  I  wish  it  had  a  voice  and  eyes,  then  I  could 
perhaps — ^but  let  us  hope  for  the  best/ 

*  I  mean  to,'  cried  the  doctor  cheerfully.  '  The 
man  will  be  here  himself  in  forty-eight  hours.  I 
shall  tell  him  to  be  sure  and  bring  his  voice  and 
his  eyes  with  him ;  to  these  he  will  add  of  his  own 
accord  that  little  pony  round  as  a  tub  he  goes 
about  on — another  inseparable  feature  of  the  man.* 

*  Curious !'  said  the  notary. 

An  enigmatical  remark ;  but  I  almost  think  I 
catch  the  meaning  of  it.  Forgive  me  for  going 
back  a  step  to  explain. 

Outside  a  small  farm-house,  two  miles  from 
Beaurepaire,  stood  a  squab  pony,  dun  coloured, 
with  a  white  mane  and  tail.  He  was  hooked  by 
the  bridle  to  a  spiral  piece  of  iron  driven  into  the 
house  to  hang  visitors'  nags  from  by  the  bridle. 
The  farmer  was  a  man  generally  disliked  and 
feared,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  can  fawn  or 
bully  as  suits  their  turn ;  just  now,  however,  he 
was  in  competent  hands.  The  owner  of  the  squab 
dun  was  talking  to  him  in  his  own  kitchen  as 

VOL.  I.  F 
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superiors  axe  apt  to  speak  to  inferiors,  and  as 
superior  very  seldom  speaks  to  anybody. 

The  farmer,  for  Wb  part,  was  waiting  his  time 
to  fire  a  volley  of  oaths  at  his  visitor,  and  kick 
him  out  of  the  house.  Meantime,  cunning  first — 
he  was  watching  to  find  out  what  could  be  the 
notary's  game. 

'So  you  talk  of  selling  up  my  friend  the 
baroness  ?' 

'Well,  notary,'  replied  the  other  coolly,  my 
half  year's  interest  has  not  been  paid ;  it  is  due 
this  two  months/ 

'  Have  you  taken  any  steps  ?' 

*  Not  yet ;  but  I  am  going  to  the  mayor  this 
afternoon — if  you  have  no  objection '  (this  with  a 
marked  sneer). 

'You  had  better  break  your  leg,  and  stay  at 
home.' 

*  Why  so  ?  if  you  please.' 

'  Because  if  you  do  you  are  a  ruined  man.' 
'  I'll  risk  that.  Haw  \  haw  !  Your  friends  will 
have  to  grin  and  bear  it,  as  we  used  to  under 
the  kings.  They  have  no  one  to  take  their  part 
against  me  that  I  know  of,  without  it  is  you  ;  and 
you  are  not  the  man  to  pay  other  folks'  debts  I 
should  say.' 

*  They  have  a  friend  who  will  destroy  you  if  you 
are  so  base  as  to  sell  Beaurepaire  for  your  miserable 
six  thousand  francs.' 

'Who  is  the  man?  if  it  is  not  asking  too 
much.' 
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'You  will  know  all  in  good  time.  You  owe 
twelve  thousand  francs  to  Fran9ois  Brocard  your 
cousin/     Bonard  changed  colour. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?  He  promised  faithful 
not  to  tell  a  soul.* 

*  When  he  promised  he  did  not  know  you  in- 
tended to  get  drunk  and  call  his  wife  an  unpolite 
name.' 

*  I  never  got  drunk,  and  I  never  called  the  jade 
an  ugly  name.' 

*  You  lie,  my  man.' 

*Well,  monsieur,  suppose  I  did;  hard  words 
break  no  bones ;  he  need  not  talk — he  thrashes  her, 
the  pig.' 

'  She  says  not.  But  that  is  not  the  point ;  there 
are  women  who  Kke  to  be  thrashed ;  but  there  is 
not  one  who  likes  to  be  called  titles  reflecting  on 
her  discretion.  So  Madame  Brocard  has  given  you 
a  lesson  not  to  injure  the  weak — especially  the 
weak  {hat  are  strong — ^women  to  wit.  This  one 
was  strong  enough  to  make  Frangois  sell  your 
debt  to  an  honest  man,  who  is  ready  to  receive 
payment  at  this  hour.' 

*  Is  it  a  jest  ?  How  can  I  pay  twelve  thousand 
francs  all  in  a  moment  ?  Let  him  give  me  proper 
time,  and  it  is  not  twelve  thousand  francs  that 
will  trouble  Jacques  Bonard,  you  know  that,  mon- 
sieur.' 

*  I  know  that  to  pay  it  you  must  sell  your  ricks, 
your  horses,  your  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  bed 
you  sleep  on.' 

p  2 
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*Yes  I  can!  yes  I  can!  especially  if  I  have 
your  good  word,  monsieur ;  and  I  know  you  will 
— ten  to  one  if  my  new  creditor  (curse  him !)  is  not 
known  to  you/ 

^Heis/ 

*  There  then  it  is  all  right.  Every  man  in  the 
department  respects  you.  I'll  be  bound  you  can 
turn  him  roimd  your  finger  whoever  he  is.' 

'lean.' 

*  There  is  a  weight  ofiF  my  stomach.  Well,  mon- 
sieur, now  first  of  all  who  is  the  man — if  it  is  not 
asking  too  much  ?' 

*itisi; 

*You?' 
'Ugh!' 

*  Well,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done  ?' 

*  Can  you  pay  me  ?' 

*  That  I  can ;  but  you  must  give  me  time.' 
'  If  you  will  give  me  security,  not  else.' 

*  And  I  will.     What  security  will  you  have  ?' 

*  The  notary  answered  this  question  by  action. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a 

•parchment. 

The  farmer's  eye  dilated. 

*  This  is  a  bond  by  which  you  give  me  a  hold 
upon  your  Beaurepaire  loan.' 

'  Not  an  assignment  ?'  gasped  Bonard. 

*  Not  an  assignment.  On  the  contrary  a  bond 
that  prevents  your  either  assigning  or  selling  your 
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loan,  or  forcing  Beaurepaire  to  a  sale — ^penalty, 
twenty  thousand  francs  in  either  case/ 
The  farmer  groaned. 

*  Call  a  witness,  and  sign/ 

Bonard  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
called  to  a  man  in  the  farmyard — *  Here,  Georges, 
step  this  way.' 

As  he  turned  round  from  the  window  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  the  notary  pulling  another  docu- 
ment out  of  his  other  pocket.  Paper  this  time 
instead  of  parchment. 

*  Not  another ! !  saints  of  paradise,  not  ano- 
ther I ! !'  yelled  the  farmer. 

*  This  is  to  settle  the  interest — nothing  more.* 

*  What  interest  ?  -  Ours  ?  Why  the  interest  is 
settled — it  is  three  per  cent.' 

*  Was !  hut  I  am  not  so  soft  as  to  lend  money  at 
three  per  cent. — Are  you  ?  You  bleed  the  baro- 
ness six  per  cent.^ 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  take  what  I 
can  get.     But  I  can't  j^ay  six  per  cent.' 

*  You  are  not  required.  I  am  not  an  usurer.  I 
lend  at  five  per  cent,  what  little  I  lend  at  all,  and 
I'll  trouble  you  for  your  signature.' 

*Nol  no!'  cried  the  farmer,  standing  at  bay, 
*  you  can't  do  that.  Three  per  cent,  is  the  terms 
of  the  loan.  Hang  it  man,  stand  to  your  own 
bargain !' 

The  notary  started  up  like  jack  in  the  box,  with 
startling  suddenness  and  energy. 

*  Pay  me  my  twelve  thousand  franco  I'  cried  he 
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fiercely,  *  or  I  empty  your  bams  and  gnt  your  house 
before  you  can  turn  round.  You  can't  sell  Beau- 
repaire  in  less  than  a  month,  but  I'll  sell  you  up  in 
forty-eight  hours.' 

*  Sit  ye  down  sir  I  for  Heaven's  sake  sit  ye  down 
ipy  good  monsieur,  and  don't  talk  like  that — don't 
quarrel  with  an  honest  man  for  a  thoughtless  word. 
Ah  1  here  is  Georges,  Step  in  Gkorges,  and  see 
me  sign  my  soul  and  entrails  away  at  a  sitting — 

ughr 

Five  minutes  more,  the  harsh  creditor,  the  parish 
bully,  was  obsequiously  holding  the  notary's  off 
stirrup.  He  mounted  the  squab  dun  and  cantered 
off  with  the  parchment  sword  and  the  paper  javelin 
in  the  same  pocket  now — ^and  tacked  together  by  a 
pin. 

Now  you   see  why  the  notary  said   *  Curious ' ' 
when  five  days  after  this  he  read  the  doctor's  invi- 
tation to  Beaurepaire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  an  autumn  day  refreshing  to  late  turnips, 
but  chilling  and  depressing  to  human  hearts,  and 
death  to  those  of  artists.  A  steady,  even,  down 
pour  of  rain,  with  gusts  of  wind  that  sent  showers 
of  leaves  whirling  from  the  orange-coloured  trees. 
Black  double-banked  clouds  promised  twenty- 
four  hours  moist  misery  ;  and  as  for  the  sun,  hang 
me  if  you  could  gUess  on  which  side  of  the  house 
he  was,  except  by  looking  first  at  a  clock  then  at 
an  almanack.  ^  Even  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  the 
decaying  house  of  Beaurepaire  grew  darker  and 
heavier  this  day.  Even  Laure,  the  gayest,  bright- 
est, and  most  hopefiil  of  the  party,  sat  at  the 
window,  her  face  against  the  pane,  and  felt  lead 
at  her  young  heart.  While  she  sat  thus,  sad  and 
hopeless,  instinctively  reading  the  fixture  lot  of 
those  she  loved  in  those  double-banked  clouds,  her 
eye  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  singular  phenome- 
non. A  man  of  gigantic  height  and  size  glided 
along  the  public  road,  one  half  his  huge  form  visi- 
ble above  the  high  palings.  He  turned  in  at  the 
great  gate  of  Beaurepaire,  and  lo  the  giant  was  but 
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a  rider  with  a  veiled  steed*  He  seemed  an  enor- 
mous horseman's  cloak — a  pyramid  of  brown  cloth 
with  a  hat  on  its  apex,  and  a  pony's  nose  pro- 
truding at  one  base,  tail  at  the  other.  Rider's  face 
did  not  show,  being  at  the  top  of  the  cone  but  in- 
side it. 

At  the  sight  of  this  pageant  Laure  could  hardly" 
suppress  a  scream  of  joy.  Knight  returning  from 
Crusades  was  never  more  welcome  than  was  this 
triangle  of  broad-cloth. 

She  beckoned  secretly  to  St.  Aubin.  He  came, 
and  at  the  sight  went  hastily  down  and  ordered  a 
huge  wood  fire  in  the  dining-room,  now  little  used. 
He  then  met  the  notary  at  the  hall  door,  and  cour- 
teously invited  him  in. 

*  But  stay ! — ^your  pony — ^what  shall  we  do  with 
him?' 

*  Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  his  account  mon* 
sieur ;  he  will  not  stir  from  the  door ;  he  is  Fidelity 
in  person.' 

St.  Aubin  apologized  for  not  taking  his  visitor 
up  to  the  baroness ;  *  but  the  business  is  one  that 
must  be  kept  from  her  knowledge.'  At  this 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Josephine  glided  in  : 
*  but  here,'  said  he,  *  is  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire 
come  to  bid  you  welcome  to  a  house  from  which 
you  have  been  too  long  absent.  Mademoiselle, 
now  that  you  have  welcomed  our  truant  friend,  be 
so  good  as  to  describe  to  him  the  report  which  I 
only  know  from  you.' 

Josephine  briefly  told  what  she  had  heard  from 
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Jacintlia,  that  there  was  one  cruel  creditor  who 
threatened  to  sell  the  chateau  and  lands  of  Beau- 
repaire. 

^Mademoiselle/  said  the  notary  gravely,  *that 
report  is  true.  He  openly  hragged  of  his  intention 
more  than  a  week  ago/ 

*Ah!  we  live  so  secluded — you  hear  every- 
thing before  us.  Well  Monsieur  Perrin,  time 
was  you  took  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
family — ' 

*  Never  more  than  at  the  present  moment,  mon- 
sieur ;*  in  saying  this  he  looked  at  Josephine. 

*  The  more  to  your  credit  monsieur.' 

*  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  sum  due  to 
this  creditor  ?' 

*  I  do.     Six  thousand  francs.* 

St.  Aubin  looked  at  Josephine  triumphantly. 

*  One  of  the  very  smallest  creditors  then/ 

*  The  smallest  of  them  all,'  replied  the  notary. 
Another  triumphant  glance  from  "St.  Aubin. 
*Por  all  that,*  said  Monsieur  Perrin  thought- 

fidly,  *  I  wish  it  had  been  a  larger  creditor,  and  a 
less  unmanageable  man.  The  other  creditors  could 
be  influenced  by  reason,  by  clemency,  by  good 
feeling,  but  this  is  a  man  of  iron ;  humph  ! — may  I 
advise  ?' 

*  It  will  be  received  as  a  favour.* 

*  Then — pay  this  man  ofiF  at  once — have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.'  His  hearers  opened  their 
eyes. 

*  Where  are  we  to  find  six  thousand  francs  ?' 

F  3 
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The  notary  reflected.  *  I  have  not  iat  this  mo- 
ment six  thousand  francs,  but  I  could  contribute 
two  thousand  of  the  six.' 

^  We  thank  you  sincerely,  but — ' 

'  There  then ;  I  must  contrive  three  thousand.' 

St.  Aubin  shook  his  head,  *  We  cannot  find  three 
thousand  francs/ 

*  Then  we  must  prevail  on  Bonard  to  move  no 
further  for  a  time ;  and  in  the  interval  we  must 
find  another  lender,  and  transfer  the  loan/ 

*Ah!  my  good  Monsieur  Perrin,  can  you  do 
this  fpr  us  ?' 

*  I  can  try ;  and  you  know  zeal  goes  a  good  way 
in  business.  I  will  be  frank  with  you ;  the  cha- 
racter of  this  creditor  gives  me  some  uneasiness ; 
but  courage !  all  these  fellows  have  secret  histories, 
secret  wishes^  secret  interest,  that  we  notaries  can 
penetrate — when  we  have  a  sufficient  motive  to 
penetrate  such  rubbish — but  as  it  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  trifled  with,  forgive  me  if  I  bid  you  and 
Mademoiselle  an  unceremonious  adieu/  He  rose 
with  zeal  depicted  on  his  face. 

*  Such  a  day  for  you  to.  be  out  on  our  service,' 
cried  Josephine,  putting  up  both  her  bands  the 
palms  outward,  ais  if  disclaiming  the  weather. 

*  If  it  rained  hailed  and  snowed,  I  should  not 
feel  them  in  your  cause  mademoiselle,'  cried  the 
chivalrous  notary ;  and  he  took  by  surprise  one  of 
Josephines  white  hands,  and  kissed  it  with  the 
deepest  respect;  then  made  ofiF  all  in  a  bustle. 
St.   Aubin   followed  him  to  the    door,   and  lo! 
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*  Fidelity  in  person  *  was  gone,  St.  Aubin  was 
concerned. 

The  notary  was  a  little  surprised,  but  he  gave 
a  shrill  whistle,  and  awaited  the  result — ^another ; 
and  this  time  a  long  tail  came  slowly  out  of  the 
Beaurepaire  oak;  the  pony's  quarters  followed; 
but  when  his  withers  were  just  clear,  the  cold  rain 
and  wind  struck  on  his  loins,  and  the  quadruped's 
bones  went  slowly  in  again.  The  tail  had  the 
grace  to  stay  out;  but  hair  is  a  vegetable,  and 
vegetables  like  rain*  The  notary  strode  to  the 
tree,  and  went  in  and  backed  *  demifidelity  in  per- 
son '  out.  The  pyramid  of  cloth  remounted  him, 
and  away  they  t6ddled ;  Laure,  in  spite  of  her 
anxiety,  giggling  against  the  window;  for  why, 
the  forensihortened  animal's  fore  legs  being  hidden 
by  the  ample  folds,  the  little  cream-coloured  hind 
legs  seemed  the  notary's  own. 

Meantime  St.  Aubin  was  in  earnest  talk  with 
Josephine  in  the  hall.  *  Well !  that  looks  like 
sincerity !' 

*  Yes  !  you  did  not  see  the  signal  I  made  you.' 

*  No !  what  signal  ?  why  ?' 

*  His  eye  was  upon  you  like  a  hawk's  when  he 
proposed  to  you  to  pay  three  thousand  francs  out 
of  the  six  thousand.  Doctor,  he  was  fathoming  our 
resources ;  I  wanted  you  not  to  lay  bare  the  extent 
of  our  poverty  and  helplessness — oh  that  eye.  He 
only  said  it  to  draw  you  out.' 

*  Tf  you  thought  so  why  did  you  not  stop  me  ?' 

'  I  did  all  I  could  to.     I  made  you  a  sign  twice/ 
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*  Not  that  I  observed.' 

*  Ah !  if  it  had  been  Laure,  she  would  have  un- 
derstood it  directly.' 

*  Josephine,  be  candid :  what  sinister  motive  can 
this  poor  man  have  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  don't  know.  Forgive  me  my  uncha- 
ritable instinct,  and  let  us  admire  your  reasonable 
sagacity.  It  toas  our  smallest  creditor!  Laure 
shall  ask  your  pardon ;  dear  friend,  she  will  not 
leave  our  mother  alone  :  be  so  kind  as  to  go  into 
the  saloon ;  then  Laure  will  come  out  to  me.' 

The  doctor  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  and  sure  enough, 
her  mother  having  now  a  companion,  Laure 
whipped  out  and  ran  post-haste  to  her  sister  for 
the  news.  Thus  a  secret  entered  the  House  of 
Beaurepaire ;  a  secret  from  which  one  person,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  was  excluded. 

Theirs'  was  no  vulgar  secrecy — no  disloyal,  nor 
selfish,  nor  even  doubtful  motive  mingled  with  it. 
Circumstances  appeared  to  dictate  this  course  to 
tender  and  vigilant  affection.  They  saw  and 
obeyed.  They  put  up  the  shutters — not  to  keep 
out  the  light  from  some  action  that  would  not  bear 
the  light — but  to  keep  the  wind  of  passing  trouble 
from  visiting  the  aged  cheek  they  loved,  and  re- 
vered, and  guarded. 

In  three  days  the  notary  called  again.  The  poor 
soul  seemed  a  little  downcast.  He  said  he  had  been 
to  Bonard  and  made  no  impression  on  him ;  and 
to  tell  the  truth  had  been  insulted  by  him,  or  next 
door  to  it.     On  this  they  were  greatly  dispirited. 
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Maltre  Perrin  recovered  first.  He  brightened 
up  all  in  a  moment.  ^  I  have  an  idea/  said  he  ; 
*we  shall  succeed  yet;  ay,  and  perhaps  put  all 
the  liabilities  on  a  more  moderate  scale  of  interest ; 
meantime — *  and  here  he  hesitated.  *  I  wish  you 
would  let  an  old  friend  be  your  banker  and  advance 
you  any  small  sums  you  may  need  for  present 
comforts  or  conveniences.'  Laure's  eyes  thanked 
him ;  but  Josephine,  a  little  to  her  surprise,  put  in 
a  hasty  and  firm  though  polite  negative. 

The  notary  apologized  for  his  officiousness,  and 
said, 

*  I  do  not  press  this  trifling  offer  of  service  ;  but 
pray  consider  it  a  permanent  offer  which  at  any 
time  you  can  honour  me  by  accepting/  He  ad- 
dressed this  to  Josephine  with  the  air  of  a  subject 
offering  one  little  acorn  back  out  of  all  *  the  woods 
and  forests  *  to  his  sovereign. 

While  the  open  friend  of  Beaurepaire  was  thus 
exhibiting  his  zeal,  its  clandestine  friend  was  mak- 
ing a  chilling  discovery  youth  and  romance  have 
to  make  on  their  road  to  old  age  and  caution, 
namely,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  form  many  plans 
than  to  carry  out  one.  This  boiling  young  heart 
had  been  about  to  do  wonders  for  her  he  adored, 
and  for  those  who  were  a  part  of  her.  He  had 
been  going  to  interest  the  Government  in  their 
misfortunes — but  how  ?  Oh  *  some  way  or  other.' 
Looked  at  closer  *  some  way '  had  proved  impracti- 
cable, and  *  the  other '  unprecedented,  i.  e.,  impos- 
sible. 
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He  had  not  been  a  mere  dreamer  in  her  cause 
either.  He  had  examined  the  whole  estate  of 
Beam-epaire,  and  had  scientifically  surve5''ed  on  one 
government  pretence  or  another  two  or  three  of 
the  farms.  He  had  discovered  that  all  the  fenns 
were  underlet ;  that  there  were  no  leases  ;  so  that 
an  able  and  zealous  agent  could  in  a  few  months 
increase  the  baroness's  income  thirty  per  cent. 
But  when  he  had  got  this  valuable  intelligence 
what  the  better  were  they  or  he  ?  To  show  them 
that  they  were  not  so  poor  as  they  in  their  aristo- 
cratical  incapacity  for  business  thought  themselves, 
he  must  first  win  their  ear :  and  how  could  he  do 
this?  If  he  were  to  call  at  Beaurepaire,  word 
would  come  down  again  *  not  at  home  to  stratigers 
until  the  Bourbons  come  back.'  If  he  wrote,  the 
answer  would  be  *  Monsieur,  I  understand  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  business.  Be  kind  enough  to 
make  your  communication  to  our  man  of  business ' 
— who  must  be  either  incapable  or  dishonest,  argued 
young  Riviere,  or  their  affairs  would  not  be  thus 
vilely  neglected ;  ten  to  one  he  receives  a  secret 
commission  from  the  farmers  to  keep  the  rents 
low ;  so  no  good  could  come  of  applying  to  him — 
and  here  stepped  in  a  little  bit  of  self — for  there 
are  no  angels  upon  earth  except  in  a  bad  novel, 
and  the  poor  boy  was  not  writing  a  bad  novel, 
but  acting  his  little  part  in  the  real  world.  *  No  !' 
€aid  he,  *  /  have  found  this  out :  perhaps  she  will 
never  love  me,  but  at  least  I  will  have  her  thanks 
and  the  pride  and  glory  of  having  done  her  and 
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them  a  great  service  :  no  undeserving  person  shall 
rob  me  of  this,  nor  even  share  it  with  me.*  And 
here  came  the  heart-breaking  thing.  The  prospect 
of  a  formal  acquaintance  receded  instead  of  ad- 
vancing. 

First,  his  own  heart  interposed  a  fresh  obstacle  : 
the  deeper  he  fell  in  love  the  more  his  assurance 
dwindled,  and  since  he  found  out  they  were  so 
very  poor  he  was  more  timid  still,  and  they  seemed 
to  him  more  sacred  and  inaccessible,  for  he  felt  in 
his  own  soul  how  proud  and  distant  he  should  be 
if  he  was  a  pauper. 

The  next  calamity  was,  the  young  ladies  never 
came  out  now.  Strange  to  say  he  had  no  sooner 
confided  his  love  and  his  hopes  to  Jacintha  than 
she  he  loved  kept  the  house  with  cruel  pertinacity, 
'  Had  Jacintha  been  so  mad  as  to  go  and  prattle  in 
spite  of  her  promise  ?  had  the  young  lady's  delicacy 
been  alarmed?  was  she  imprisoning  herself  to 
avoid  meeting  one  whose  admiration  annoyed  her.' 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  over  him,  whenever 
his  perplexed  mind  came  round  to  this  thought. 

Now  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  lose  what  the  rich 
can  fling  away. 

The  sight  of  that  sweet  face  for  a  moment  thrice 
a  week  was  not  much — ah !  but  it  was,  for  it  was 
all — his  one  bit  of  joy,  and  comfort  and  sunshine 
and  hope — and  it  was  gone  now.  The  loss  of  it 
kept  him  at  fever  heat  every  day  of  his  life,  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  their  usual  time  of  coming  out 
and  an  hour  or  two  after  it,  and  chill  at  heart 
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the  rest  of  the  day :  and  he  lost  his  colour  and  his 
appetite,  and  fretted  and  pined  for  this  one  look 
three  times  a  week.  And  she  who  could  have 
healed  this  wound  with  a  glance  of  her  violet  eye 
and  a  smile  once  or  twice  a  week :  she  who  with- 
out committing  herself  or  caring  a  straw  for  him, 
could  have  brought  the  colour  back  to  this  young 
cheek  and  the  warmth  to  this  chilled  heart  by  just 
shining  out  of  doors  now  and  then  instead  of  in, 
sat  at  home  with  unparalelled  barbarity  and  per- 
severance. 

At  last  he  lost  all  patience.  'I  must  see  Ja- 
cintha,'  said  he,  *  and  if  she  really  imprisons  herself 
to  avoid  me,  I  will  leave  the  coxmtry — I  will  go 
into  the  army — it  is  very  hard  she  should  be  robbed 
of  her  health  and  her  walk  because  I  love  her :' 
and  with  this  generous  resolution  the  poor  little 
fellow  felt  something  rise  in  his  throat  and  nearly 
choke  him.  Forgive  him  ladies  :  though  a  states- 
man, he  was  but  a  boy — boys  will  cry  after  women 
as  children  for  toys.    You  may  have  observed  this ! 

He  walked  hurredly  up  to  Beaurepaire,  asking 
himself  how  he  should  contrive  an  interview  with 
Jacintha. 

On  his  arrival  there,  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
palings,  what  did  he  see  but  the  two  young  ladies 
walking  in  the  park  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  house  I  His  heart  gave  a  leap  at  the  sight  of 
them.  Then  he  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  The 
park  was  not  strictly  private,  at  least  since  the 
Revolution.     Still  it  was  so  far  private  that  re- 
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spectable  people  did  not  make  a  practice  of  cross- 
ing it.  *  I  will  seem  to  met  them  unexpectedly,' 
thought  young  Riviere,  *  and  if  she  smiles,  I  will 
apologize  for  crossing  the  park — then  I  shall  have 
spoken  to  her.     I  shall  have  broken  the  ice.' 

He  met  them.  They  looked  so  loftily  sad  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  address  them.  He  bowed 
respectfully,  they  curtseyed,  and  he  passed  on 
cursing  big  cowardice. 

*  I  must  see  Jacintha.'  He  made  a  long  detour ; 
his  object  being  to  get  where  he  could  be  seen  from 
the  kitchen. 

Meantime  the  following  short  dialogue  passed 
between  the  sisters : — 

Laure. — ^  Why  he  has  lost  his  colour !  What  a 
pily!' 

'Who,  dear?' 

*  That  young  gentleman  who  passed  us  just  now. 
I  think  he  has  been  ill.     I  am  so  sorry.' 

*  Who  is  he?' 

*  I  don't  know  who  he  is ;  I  know  what  he  is, 
though.' 

*  And  what  is  he  ?' 

*  He  is  very  handsome ;  and  he  passes  us  oftener 
than  seems  to  me  quite  natural ;  and  now  I  think 
of  it,'  said  Laure,  opening  her  eyes  ludicrously, 
*  I  have  a  sister  who  is  a  beautifiil  woman ;  and 
now  I  think  of  it  again,' — opening  her  eyes  still 
wider — *  if  I  do  not  lock  her  up,  I  shall  perhaps 
have  a  rival  in  her  afifections/ 

*  Child !      Moreover  he  seemed  to  me   a  mere 
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boy/  Laure  gave  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  suspi- 
cious look  at  Josephine,  *  Oh,  mademoiselle,  there 
are  forward  boys  as  well  as  backward  ones.  But 
I  shall  have  an  eye  on  you  both.' 

Josephine  smiled  very  faintly ;  amidst  so  many 
cares  she  was  hardly  equal  to  what  she  took  for 
granted  was  a  pure  jest  of  Laure's,  and  their  con- 
versation returned  to  its  usual  channels.  Edouard 
got  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  chateau,  and 
strolled  about  outside  the  palings  some  thirty  yards 
from  the  kitchen-door;  and  there  he  walked  slowly 
about,  hoping  every  moment  to  see  the  kitchen- 
door  open  and  Jacintha  come  out.  He  was  disap- 
pointed ;  and  after  hanging  about  nearly  an  hour, 
was  going  away  in  despair,  when  a  window  at  the 
top  of  the  house  suddenly  opened,  and  Jacintha 
made  him  a  rapid  signal  with  her  hand  to  go 
nearer  the  public  road.  He  obeyed  ;  and  then  she 
kept  him  waiting  till  his  second  stock  of  patience 
was  nearly  exhausted ;  but  at  last  he  heard  a  rustle, 
and  there  was  her  comely  face  set  between  two 
young  acacias.  He  ran  to  her.  She  received  him 
with  a  rebuke.  *  Is  that  the  way  to  do  ? — prowling 
in  sight  like  a  house-breaker.' 

*  Did  any  one  see  me  ?' 

*Yes!  Mademoiselle  Laure  did;  and  what  is 
more,  she  spoke  to  me,  and  asked  me  who  you 
were.     Of  course,  I  said  I  didn't  know.' 

*0h!  did  you?' 

*Then  she  asked  me  if  it  was  not  the  young 
monsieur  who  sent  them  the  game.     Oh !  I  forgot, 
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I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  first.  When  they 
asked  me  ahout  the  game,  I  said  ^^  it  is  a  young 
sportsman  that  takes  Dard  out;  so  he  shot  some 
on  the  baroness's  land/*  I  was  obliged  to  say  that, 
you  know/ 

*  Well,  but  you  spoke  the  truth/ 

*  You  don*t  mean  that ! — that  is  odd.  **  And  so 
he  gave  some  of  it  to  Dard  for  the  house,". said  I. 
But  the  next  time  you  want  me  don't  stand 
sentinel  for  all  the  world  to  see ;  make  me  a  signal 
and  then  slip  in  here,  and  I  will  join  you.' 

^  A  signal?' 

Jacintha  put  her  hand  under  her  apron  and 
pulled  out  a  dish-cloth. 

*  Hang  this  on  that  tree  out  there ;  then  I  shall 
see  it  from  the  kitchen  window;  so  then  I  shall 
know  something  is  up.  Apropos,  what  is  up  now  T 

*  I  am  very  unhappy ! — ^that  is  up.' 

*  Oh !  you  must  expect  the  cold  fit  as  well  as  the 
hot  fit,  if  you  will  fall  in  love,'  observed  Jacintha, 
with  a  cool  smile.  *  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me 
before,  and  be  cheered  up  ?' 

*Dear  Jacintha,  she  never  comes  out  now. 
What  is  to  become  of  me  if  I  am  to  lose  the  very 
sight  of  her?  Surely,  you  have  not  been  so  in- 
discreet as  to  tell  them — ' 

*  There  is  a  question.  Do  you  see  green  in  my 
eye,  young  man  ?' 

'  Then  what  is  the  reason  ? — ^there  must  be  some 
reason.  They  used  to  walk  out ;  pray,  pray,  tell 
me  the  reason.' 
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Jacmtha's  merry  countenance  fell,  ^My  poor 
lad/  said  she  kindly,  *  don't  torment  yourself,  or 
fancy  I  have  been  such  an  ill  friend  to  you,  or  such 
a  novice,  as  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
you.     No ;  it  is  the  old  storyr-want  of  money.' 

*  That  keeps  them  in  doors  ?     How  can  that  be  T 

*  Well  now,*  said  Jacintha,  *  it  is  just  as  well  you 
have  come  to-day,  for  if  you  had  come  this  time 
yesterday  I  could  not  have  told  you,  but  I  over- 
heard them  yesternight.  My  son,  it  is  for  want 
of  clothes.*     Riviere  looked  aghast  at  her. 

*  Don't !'  cried  the  faithful  servant — *  don't  look 
at  me  so,  or  I  shall  give  way,  I  know  I  shall ;  nor 
don't  mistake  me  either — they  have  plenty  of 
coloured  dresses;  old  ones,  but  very  good  ones; 
but  it  is  their  black  dresses  that  are  worn  shabby ; 
and  they  can't  afford  to  buy  new ;  and  all  the  old 
dresses  are  coloured,  and  it  goes  against  their  hearts 
to  go  flaunting  it.  They  were  crying  last  night 
to  think  they  could  not  afford  even  to  mourn  for 
their  father,  but  must  come  out  in  colours,  for  want 
of  a  little  money.' 

*  Jacintha,  they  will  break  my  heart/ 

^  So  it  seems  they  have  settled  not  to  go  but  of 
the  groimds  at  all.  Thus  they  meet  nobody ;  so 
now  they  can  wear  their  mourning  till  it  is  quite 
threadbare.  Ah,  my  son,  how  different  from  most 
women,  that  can't  forget  the  dead  too  quick,  and 
come  flaring  out  again  I  And  to-morrow  is  her 
birthday.  I  mind  the  time  there  was  one  beautiful 
new  gown  sure  to  be  laid  out  on  her  bed  that 
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day,  if  not  two.     Times  are  sadly  changed  with 


us,  monsienr/ 
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*  To-morrow  is  her  birthday  ?* 

*  Yesr 

*  Good-bye,  Jacintha — my  heart  is  full.  There ! 
good  bye,  loyal  heart,*  and  he  kissed  her  hastily, 
with  trembling  lips, 

*Poor  boy! — don*t  lose  my  dish-clout,  what- 
ever YOU  DO  !* 

She  uttered  this  caution  with  extreme  anxiety, 
and  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  as  he  was  running  off 
in  a  strange  flutter. 

The  next  day  the  notary  bustled  in  with  a 
cheerful  air.  He  had  not  a  moment  to  stay,  but 
just  dropped  in  to  say  that  he  thought  matters 
were  going  well,  and  that  he  should  be  ablp  to 
muzzle  Bonard. 

After  this  short  interview,  which  was  with  the 
young  ladies  only,  for  the  doctor  was  out,  away 
bustled  Perrin. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  this — Josephine  was 
reading  to  the  baroness,  and  Laure  and  she  were 
working — ^when  in  came  Jacintha,  and  made  a 
curtsey.  *  The  tree  is  come,  my  ladies/  *  What 
tree  T  inquired  the  baroness. 

*For  Mademoiselle  to  plant,  according  to  cus- 
tom. It  is  her  birthday.  Dard  has  brought  it; 
it  is  an  acacia  this  time.'  *  The  faithful  creature,' 
cried  the  baroness.  *  She  has  thought  of  this — and 
we  forgot  it.  There,  bring  me  my  shawl  and 
hood.     I  will  not  be  absent  from  the  ceremony.' 
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*  But,  dear  mamma/  put  in  Josephine,  *  had  not 
you  better  look  at  us  from  the  window ;  there  is 
such  a  cold  air  out  to-day.* 

*It  is  not  cold  enough  to  chill  a  mother's  love. 
My  first-bom!  I  see  her  in  her  cradle  now. 
Sweet  little  cherub.* 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  out  in  the 
garden. 

Josephine  was  to  decide  where  she  would  plant 
her  tree. 

*  Only  remember.  Mademoiselle,*  said  Jacintha, 
*  it  will  not  always  be  little  like  it  is  now.  You 
must  not  put  it  where  it  will  be  choked  up  when 
it  is  a  big  tree.*  *  Oh  no,  Jacintha,'  said  Lam-e, 
'  we  will  plant  it  to  the  best  advantage.* 

Then  one  advised  Josephine  to  plant  it  on  the 
south  terrace ;  another  preferred  the  turf  oval 
between  the  great  gate  and  the  north  side  of  the 
chateau.  When  they  had  said  their  say,  to  their 
surprise  Josephine  said  rather  timidly,  *I  should 
like  to  plant  it  in  the  Pleasance.' 

'  In  the  Pleasance !     Why,  Josephine  ?' 

'  It  will  take  some  time  to  plant.' 

*  But  it  will  take  no  more  time  to  plant  it  where 
it  will  show  than  in  the  Pleasance,'  said  Laure, 
half  angrily. 

*  But  Laure,  the  Pleasance  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind.* 

Dard  snorted. 

'It  is  sheltered  to-day  because  the  chateau 
happens  to  be  between  the  wind  and  it.'    But  the 
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wind  will  not  be  always  in  that  quarter ;  and  the 
Pleasance  is  open  to  more  winds  than  any  other 
part,  if  you  go  to  that/ 

'Dear  mamma,  may  I  not  plant  it  in  the  Plea- 
sance ?' 

*  Of  course  you  may,  my  child/ 

'  And  who  told  you  to  put  in  your  word !  You 
are  to  take  up  your  spade  and  dig  the  hole  where 
Mademoiselle  bids, — that  is  what  you  are  here  for, 
not  to  argufy/ 

^  Laure,  I  admire  the  energy  of  that  girl's  cha- 
racter,* remarked  Josephine  languidly,  as  they  all 
made  for  the  Pleasance.  *  Where  will  you  have 
it?'  asked  Dard  roughly. 

*  Here,  I  think,  Dard,'  said  Josephine  sweetly. 
Dard  grinned  malignantly,  and  drove  in  his 

spade.  *  It  will  never  be .  much  bigger  than  a 
stinging  nettle,'  thought  he,  '  for  the  roots  of  the 
oak  have  sucked  every  atom  of  heart  out  of  this ;' 
his  black  soul  exulted  secretly. 

They  watched  his  work.  *You  are  not  cold, 
mamma  ?'  asked  Josephine  anxiously. 

*No!  noT  said  the  baroness.  *  There  is  no 
wind  on  this  side  of  the  house.  Ah  I  now  I  see, 
my  Josephine.  I  have  a  very  good  daughter — 
who  will  never  shine  in  horticulture.' 

Jacintha  stood  by  Dard,  inspecting  his  work; 
the  three  ladies  stood  together  watching  him  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet;  on  their  right,  but  a 
little  behind  them,  was  the  great  oak.  Close 
behind  them  was  a  lemon  tree  and  its  mould  in 
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an  immense  tub ;  the  tub  was  rotting  at  the  sides. 
Over  the  mould  was  a  little  moss  here  and  there. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  this  business,  the 
excitement  of  the  discussion,  and  choosing  the 
spot,  and  setting  Dard  to  work,  had  animated  the 
baroness  as  well  as  her  daughter.  But  now,  for 
some  time  Dard  had  all  the  excitement  to  himself. 
They  had  only  to  look  on  and  think  while  he 
wrought. 

^  Oh  dear,'  cried  Laure  suddenly,  *  mamma  is 
crying.     Josephine,  our  mother  is  crying  !' 

*  Ah !'  cried  Josephine,  *  I  feared  this.  I  did 
not  want  her  to  come  out.     Oh,  my  mother !' 

*My  children,*  sobbed  the  baroness,  *it  is  very 
natural.  I  cannot  but  remember  how  often  we 
have  planted  a  tree  and  kept  the  poor  child's 
birthday — ^not  as  now.  Those  were  on  earth  then 
that  have  left  us,  and  gone  to  Grod.  Many  friends 
stood  around  us — how  warm  their  hands — how 
friendly  their  voices — ^how  truthful  their  eyes! 
Yet  they  have  abandoned  us.  Adversity  has 
shaken  them  off  as  the  frost  is  even  now  strip- 
ping off  your  leaves,  old  friend.  These  tears  are 
not  for  me !  oh,  no !  thanks  to  God  and  the  Virgin, 
I  know  whither  I  am  going,  and  whom  I  shall 
meet  again,  I  care  not  how  soon  :  but  it  is  to  think 
I  must  leave  my  darlings  behind  me  without  a 
friend,  my  tender  lambs  in  a  world  of  foxes  and 
wolves  without  a  friencl !' 

*  Mother,  we  have  friends !  We  have  the  dear 
doctor.' 
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^  A  savant  J  a  creature  more  a  woman  than  a 
woman ;  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  him,  not  he 
of  you/ 

'  We  have  our  own  love ;  did  ever  a  sister  love 
another  as  I  love  Josephine  ?* 

*Nor  said  Josephine.  *Yes!  I  love  you  as 
much/ 

^As  to  that,  yes,  you  will  fall  in  one  another's 
arms,'  said  the  baroness — *ah!  I  do  ill  to  weep 
this  day;  my  children,  suffer  me  to  compose  my- 
self,' and  the  baroness  turned  round,  and  applied 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Her  daughters 
withdrew  a  step  or  two  in  the  opposite  direction; 
for  in  those  days  parents,  even  the  most  affection- 
ate, maintained  a  marked  superiority,  and  the 
above  was  a  hint  their  mother  would  be  alone  a 
moment. 

They  waited  respectfully  for  her  orders  to  rejoin 
her.   The  order  came  in  a  tone  that  surprised  them. 

*  My  children,  come  here — ^both  of  you.' 

They  foimd  the  baroness  poking  among  the  moss 
with  the  point  of  her  ebony  crutch. 

*  This  is  a  purse,  and  it  is  not  yours,  Laure,  nor 
yours,  is  it  ?' 

The  two  girls  looked,  and  sure  enough,  there 
lay  among  the  green  moss  in  the  tub — a  green  silk 
purse.  They  eyed  it  like  startled  deer  a  moment, 
and  tljpn  Laure  pounced  on  it  and  took  it  up. 
*0h!  how  heavy.'  Jacintha  and  Dard  came 
running  up;  Laure  poured  the  contents  into  her 
hand,  ten  gold  pieces  of  twenty  francs  each :  new 
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shining  gold  pieces.  Jacintha  gave  a  scream  of 
joy,  a  sort  of  victorious  war  whoop. 

*Luck  is  turned/  cried  she  with  joyful  super- 
stition. Laure  stood  with  the  gold  pieces  glittering 
in  her  pink  white  palm  and  her  face  blushing  all 
over  and  beaming;  and. her  eyes  gUttering  with 
excitement  and  pleasure.  Their  amazement  was 
great.  *  And  here  is  a  paper/  cried  Josephine 
eagerly,  bending  over  the  moss  and  taking  up  a 
small  piece  of  paper  folded  ;  she  opened  it  rapidly, 
and  showed  it  them  all ;  it  contained  these  words, 
in  a  copperplate  hand — 

*  From  a  friend — in  part  payinent  of  a  great  debt! 
And  now  all  of  a  sudden  Josephine  began  to 

blush;  and  gradually  not  only  her  face  but  her 
neck  blushed  all  over,  and  even  her  white  forehead 
glowed  like  a  rose. 

*  Who  could  it  be  ?'  echoed  on  all  sides. 

The  baroness  solved  it  for  them — *  it  is  St. 
Aubin.' 

*  Oh !  mamma  I  he  has  not  ten  gold  pieces.' 
*Who   knows?    he    has    perhaps   found   some 

bookseller  who  has  bought  his  work  on  insects.' 

*  No,  mamma,'  said  Laure  ;  *  I  cannot  think  this 
is  our  dear  doctor's  doing.  It  is  odd,  too,  his 
being  out  of  the  way  at  this  hour ;  I  never  knew 
him  anywhere  but  at  his  books  till  two.  Hush ! 
hush ! — here  he  comes  ;  let  us  circumvent  him  on 
tlie  spot — this  is  fun.' 

*Give  me  the  purse,  and  you  Jacintha  and 
Dard,  recommence  youi-  work.' 
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When  the  Doctor  came  up,  he  found  Bard  at 
work,  Jacintha  standing  by  him,  and  the  ladies 
entirely  occupied  in  looking  on.  The  baroness 
explained  to  him  wbat  was  going  on.  He  showed 
considerable  interest  in  it. 

Presently  the  baroness  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket,  and  gave  her  daughters  a  look ;  four  eyes 
were  instantly  levelled  at  the  doctor's  face.  Stand 
firm.  Doctor ;  if  there  is  a  crevice  in  your  coat  of 
mail,  those  eyes  will  pierce  it. 

*By-the-by,'  said  the  baroness,  with  perfect 
nonchalance,'* you  have  dropped  your  purse  herei 
we  have  just  picked  it  up ;'  and  she  handed  it 
him. 

*  Thank  you,  madam,'  said  he,  and  he  took  it 
carelessly;  *this  is  not  mine — it  is  too  heavy — 
and  now  I  think  of  it,'  continued  the  savant  with 
enviable  simplicity,  *I  have  not  carried  a  purse 
this  twenty  years.  No !  I  put  my  silver  in  my 
right  waistcoat  pocket,  and  my  gold  in  my  left, 
that  is,  I  should — but  I  never  have  any.' 

*  Doctor,  on  your  honour,  did  you  not  leave  this 
purse  and  this  paper  there  ?' 

The  doctor  examined  the  paper.  Meantime 
Laure  explained  to  him  what  had  occurred. 

*  Madam  the  baroness,'  said  he,  *I  have  been 
your  friend  and  pensioner  nearly  twenty  yeats; 
if  by  some  strange  chance  money  were  to  come 
into  my  hands,  I  should  not  play  you  a  childish 
trick  Kke  this  of  which  you  seem  to  suspect  me.  I 
have  the  right  to  come  to  you,  and  say,  *  My  old 
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friend,  here  I  bring  you  back  a  small  part  of  all  I 
owe  you.'" 

*  My  friend !  my  friend !  I  was  stupid ;  tell  us 
then  who  is  our  secret  friend  ?  may  heaven  bless 
him !' 

*  Let  us  reflect,'  said  the  doctor.  *  Ah !  to  be 
sure.     I  would  lay  my  life  it  is  he !' 

*Whor 

*A  very  honest  man,  whom  you  have  treated 
vharshly,  madame ;  it  is  Perrin,  the  notary.' 
*  It  was  the  baroness's  turn  to  be  surprised. 
/  *  I  may  as  well  confess  to  you,  madame,  that  I 
have  lately  had  more  than  one  interview  with 
Perrin,  and  that  although  he  is  naturally  hurt  at 
the  severity  with  which  you  treated  him,  his  regard 
for  you  is  undiminished.' 

*  I  am  as  gratefiil  as  possible,'  said  the  baroness 
with  a  fine  and  scarcely  perceptible  sneer.  *  Laure,' 
said  Josephine,  *  it  is  curious,  but  Monsieur  Peiiin 
was  here  for  a  minute  or  two  to-day ;  and  really 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  anything  particular  to 
say.' 

*  There!'  shouted  the  doctor — *  there!  he  came 
to  leave  the  purse.  And  in  doing  so  he  was  only 
carrying  out  an  intention  he  had  already  declared.' 

*  Indeed !'  said  the  baroness. 

'He  offered  to  advance  money  in  small  sums; 
an  offer  that  of  course  was  declined.  So  he  was 
driven  to  this  manoeuvre.  There  are  honest  hearts 
among  the  notaries.' 

While  the  doctor  was  enforcing  his  views  on  the 
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baroneBSy  Josephine  and  Laure  slipped  away  rotind 
the  house. 

*  Who  is  it  ?'  said  Laure. 

^  It  is  not  the  doctor ;  and  it  is  not  Monsieur 
Perrin/ 

*  Of  course  not>  but  who  is  it  T 

*  Laure,  don't  you  think  it  is  some  one  who  has 
at  all  events  delicate  sentiments  T 

*  Clearly,  and  therefore  not  a  notary.' 

'Laure,  dear.  Might  it  not  be  some  person 
who  has  done  us  some  wrong,  and  is  perhaps 
penitent  T 

*  Certainly.  Such  a  person  might  make  restitu- 
tion— one  of  our  tenants,  or  creditors,  you  mean, 
but  then,  the  paper  says  **  a  friend."  Stay,  it  says 
a  debtor !    Why  a  debtor  ?    Down  with  enigmas !' 

'  Laure,  dear,  think  of  some  one  that  might — ' 

*  I  can't.     I  am  quite  at  a  loss.' 

'  Since  it  is  not  the  doctor,  nor  Monsieur  Perrin, 
might  it  not  be — ^for  aftier  all,  he  would  naturally 
be  ashamed  to  appear  before  me.' 

*  Before  you  7 

*  Yes,  Laure,  is  it  quite  certain  that  it  might  not 
be—' 

*Who?'  asked  Laure  nervously,  catching  a 
glimpse  now. 

*He  who  once  pretended  to  love  me  !' 

*  Camille  Dujardin  ?' 

*  It  was  not  I  who  mentioned  his  name,'  cried 
Josephine  hastily.  Laure  turned  pale.*  '  Oh,  mon 
Dim  1  mon  Dieu !    She  loves  that  man  stiU/ 
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*  No  !  no !  no  !' 

'  You  love  him  just  the  same  as  ever.  Oh,  it  is 
wonderful — it  is  terrible — the  power  this  man  has 
over  you — over  your  judgment  as  well  as  your 
heart/ 

*No!  for  I  believe  he  has  forgotten  my  very 
name ;  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

*  Dear  Josephine,  can  you  doubt  it  V 
'Forgive  me/ 

*  Come,  you  do  doubt  it/ 
'  I  do/ 

*  Why  ?  for  what  reason  ?'  • 

*  Because  the  words  he  said  to  me  as  we  parted 
at  that  gate  lie  still  at  my  heart :  and  oh,  sister, 
the  voice  we  love  seems  the  voice  of  truth  itself. 
He  said  "  I  am  to  join  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  so 
fatal  to  our  troops ;  but  say  to  me  what  you  never 
yet  have  said,  Camille,  I  love  you — and  I  swear  I 
will  come  back  alive/'  So  then  I  said  to  him,  "  I 
love  you," — and  he  never  came  back/ 

'How  could  he  come  here?  a  deserter — a 
traitor !' 

*  It  is.  not  true !  it  is  not  in  his  nature ;  incon- 
stancy may  be.  Tell  me  that  he  never  really 
loved  me  and  I  will  believe  you  ;  but  not  that  he 
is  a  coward.  Let  me  weep  over  my  past  love,  not 
blush  for  it/ 

*  Past  ?  You  love  him  to-day  as  you  did  three 
years  ago  !' 

*No!  I  tell  you  I  do  not,  I. love  no  one.  I 
never  shall  love  any  one  again/ 
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'But  him.  It  is  that  love  which  turns  your 
heart  against  others.  You  love  him,  dearest,  or 
why  should  you  fancy  our  secret  henefactor  could 
beCamiUer 

*  Why  ?  because  I  was  mad !  because  it  is  im- 
possible ;  but  I  see  my  folly.  Let  us  go  in,  my 
sister/ 

*  Go,  love,  I  will  follow  you ;  but  don't  you  care 
to  know  who  I  think  left  the  purse  for  us  T 

*No,'  said  Josephine  sadly  and  doggedly;  she 
added  with  cold  nonchalance,  *I  dare  say  time 
will  show,'  and  she  went  slowly  in,  her  hahd  to  her 
head. 

'  Her  birthday !'  sighed  Laure. 


*  I  wHl  see  her  tree  planted,'  thought  Laure, 
'for  she  has  forgotten  it,  and  everything,  and 
everybody  but  that — ' 

And  she  ran  off  to  join  the  group.  Turning 
the  comer  rapidly,  she  found  Jacintha  suspiciously 
near :  and,  above  all,  walking  away  towards  the 
tree  :  away  from  where  ? 

Laure  burned  with  anger,  and,  as  she  passed 
Jacintha,  wheeled  about,  and  gave  her  a  look  like 
red  Kghtning.  It  came  like  a  slap  in  the  face, 
Jacintha,  meantime,  had  got  ready  an  amazing 
dogged,  unconscious  face — 

And  o*er  the  impassive  ice  the  lightuings  play. 

This  gallant  and  praiseworthy  eifort  was  but 
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partially  successfiil.  She  could,  command  her 
features,  but  not  ^her  blood :  she  felt  it  burn  her 
cheek  under  the  fire  of  Laure's  eye.  And  in  the 
evening,  when  Laure  suddenly  beckoned  to  her, 
and  said  in  a  significant  way,  ^  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  Jacintha/  the  faithful  domestic  felt  like  giving 
way  at  the  knees  and  sinking  down  flat ;  so  she 
stood  up  like  Notre  Dame  outwardly,  and  wore  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  agreeable  expectation 
on  her  impenetrable  mug.  Laure  drove  in  an 
eye.     *  Who  put  that  purse  there  ?' 

*  Mademoiselle  Laure,  I  don't  know — but  I  have 
my  suspicions ;  and  if  mademoiselle  will  give  me  a 
few  days,  I  think  I  can  find  out  for  sure.' 

*  How  many  days  ?  for  I  am  impatient.' 

*  Say  a  fortnight  mademoiselle.' 

*  That  is  a  long  time ;  well,  it  is  agreed/ 

And  so  these  two  parted  without  a  word  openly 
uttered  on  either  side  about  that  which  was  upper- 
most in  both  their  minds.  *  Come/  thought 
Jacintha,  *  I  am  well  out  of  it :  if  I  can  find  that 
out,  she  won't  give  it  me  for  listening ;  and  it  is  a 
fair  bargain,  especially  for  me,  for  I  know  who 
left  the  purse ;  but  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  her  that 
all  in  a  moment/ 

.  Now  Jacintha,  begging  her  pardon,  did  not 
know ;  but  she  strongly  suspected  young  Riviere 
of  being  the  culprit  who  had  invented  this  new 
sort  of  burglary — ^breaking  into  honest  folk's 
premises  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  robbing  them  of 
their  poverty,  instead   of  their   wealth,  like  the 
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good  old-fashioned  burglars.  She  waited  quietly, 
expecting  every  day  to  see  her  dish-cloth  waving 
from  the  tree  at  the  back,  and  to  hear  him  tell  her 
of  his  own  accord  how  cleverly  he  had  done  the 
trick. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  no  dish-cloth. 
The  fortnight  was  melting,  and  Jacintha's  patience. 
She  resolved:  and  one  morning  she  cut  two 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  pulled  some  nectarines,  put 
them  in  a  basket^  covered  them  with  a  napkin, 
and  called  on  M.  Edouard  Riviere  at  his  lodging. 
She  was  ushered  into  that  awful  presence,  and,  so 
long  BB  the  servant  was  in  hearing,  all  her  talk 
was  about  the  fruit  she  had  brought  him  in  return 
for  his  game.  The  servant  being  gone,  she 
dropped  the  mask.  *  Well  it  is  all  right !'  said 
she,  smiling  and  winking. 

*  What  is  all  right?' 

*  They  have  got  the  purse  !' 

*Have  they!  What  pmw?  I  don't  know 
what  you  allude  to.' 

*  No,  of  course  not,  Mr.  Innocence  :  you  did  not 
leave  a  purse  foil  of  gold  up  at  Beaurepaire ! ! ! !' 

*  Well,  I  never  said  I  did :  purses  full  of  gold 
are  luxuries  with  which  I  am  little  acquainted.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Jacintha  biting  her  lip ;  *  then 
you  and  I  are  friends  no  longer,  that  is  all.' 

*  0 !  yes  we  are.' 

*  No !  If  you  can't  trust  me,  you  are  no  friend  of 
mine ;  ingrate !  to  try  and  deceive  me.  I  know  it 
was  you.' 

G  8 
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*  Well,  if  you  know,  why  ask  me?'  retorted 
Edouard  sharply.  *  Better  snap  my  nose  oflF,  had 
you  not  ?'  said  Jacintha  reproachfully.  *  Confess 
it  is  odd  your  not  showing  more  curiosity  about  it. 
Looks  as  if  you  knew  all  about  it,  eh  ?' 

*But  I  am  curious,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  you 
would  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about,  instead  of  taking 
it  into  your  head  that  1  know  already/ 

*  Well  I  will; 

So  Jacintha  told  him  all  about  the  baroness 
finding  the  purse :  and  on  whom  their  suspicions 
had  fallen. 

*  I  wish  it  had  been  /,'  said  Edouard ;  *  but  tell 
me  dear,  has  it  been  of  service,  has  it  contributed 
to  their  comfort  ?  that  is  the  principal  thing — ^not 
who  gave  it.' 

On  this  Jacintha  reflected,  and  fixing  her  grey 
eye  on  him  she  said — *  Unluckily  there  were  just 
two  pieces  too  few/ 

*  What  a  pity.' 

*No  one  of  my  ladies  ever  buys  a  new  dress 
without  the  others  having  one  too ;  now  they  found 
it  would  take  two  more  gold  pieces  to  give  my 
three  ladies  a  new  suit  of  mourning  each.  So  the 
money  is  put  by  till  they  can  muster  the  other 
two.'  *  What  then/  cried  Edouard,  *  I  must  not 
hope  to  see  them  out  again  any  the  more  for  this 
money?' 

*  No!  you  see  it  was  not  quite  enough/ 
Riviere's  countenance  fell. 

*  Well,'  said  Jacintha,  assuming  a  candid  tpne^ 
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*  I  see  it  was  not  you,  but  really  at  first  I  suspected 
you/ 

*  It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if  I  had  done  it/ 
*No!    indeed.       How  foolish   to   suspect   you, 

was  it  not?  You  shall  have  the  grapes  all  the 
same.' 

*  Thank  you ;  they  come  from  Beaurepaire  ?' 
*Yes.     Good-bye.     Don't  be    sad.     They  will 

come  out  again  as  soon  as  they  can  afford  the 
mourning  :'  she  added,  with  sudden  warmth — *  you 
have  not  lost  my  clout  ?' 

^No!  nor 

*You  had  better  give  it  me  back:  then  my 
mind  will  be  at  ease.' 

*  No,  excuse  me ;  it  is  my  only  way  of  getting  a 
word  with  you.' 

*  Why,  you  have  never  used  it.' 

*  But  I  may  want  to  any  day.' 

Jacintha,  as  she  went  home  with  her  empty 
basket,  knitted  her  black  brows,  and  recalled  the 
scene,  and  argued  the  matter  jprt?  and  con. 

*  I  don't  know  why  he  should  face  it  out  like 
that  with  me  if  it  was  he.  Ah!  but  he  would 
have  been  jealous,  and  a  deal  more  inquiritive  if  it 
was  not  he.  Well,  any  way  I  have  put  him  off 
his  guard,  and  won't  I  watch  him !  If  it  is  he,  I'll 
teach  him  to  try  and  draw  the  wool  over  Jacintha's 
eyes,  and  she  his  firiend — the  monster.' 

Fortune  co-operated  with  these  malignant  views. 
This  very  evening  Dard  declared  himself — ^that  is, 
after  proposing  by  implication  and  probable  infer- 
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ienoe  for  the  last  seven  years,  he  made  a  direct 
offer  of  his  hand  and  digestive  organs. 

Now  this  gave  Jacintha  great  pleasure.  She 
could  have  kissed  the  little  fellow  on  the  spot. 

So  she  said  in  an  off-hand  way  *  Well  Dard,  if 
I  were  to  take  any  one,  it  should  be  you :  but  I 
have  pretty  welt  made  up  my  mind  not  to  marry 
at  all :  at  all  events  till  my  mistress  can  spare  me. 

*  Gammon !'  shouted  Dard,  *  that  is  what  they  all 
say.' 

*  Well,  what  everybody  says  must  be  true,'  said 
Jacintha  equivocating  unworthily.  *Not  unless 
they  stick  to  it,'  objected  Dard.  *  And  that  is  a 
song  they  all  drop  at  the  church  door,  when  they 
do  get  a  chance.'  '  Well,  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry 
as  to  snap  at  such  a  small  chance,'  retorted  Jacin- 
tha, with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

So  then  the  polite  swain  had  to  mollify  her. 

*  Well,  Dard,'  said  she,  *  one  good  turn  deserves 
another :  if  I  am  to  marry  you  what  will  you  do 
for  me  ?' 

Dard  gave  a  glowing  description  of  what  he 
would  do  for  her  as  soon  as  she  was  his  wife.  She 
let  him  know  that  was  not  the  point :  what  would 
he  do  for  her  first  He  would  do  anything — 
everything. 

We  do  know 
When  the  blood  burns  how  prodigal  the  heart 
Lends  the  tongue  vows. — Hamlet. 

This  brought  the  contracting  parties  to  an  un- 
derstanding. 
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First,  under  a  vow  of  secresy,  she  told  him  young 
Biviere  was  in  love  with  Josephine,  and  she  was 
his  confidante ;  then  how  the  youth  had  affronted 
her  by  attempting  to  deceive  her  about  the  purse ; 
and,  finally,  Dard  must  watch  his  movements  by 
night  and  day,  that  between  them  they  might 
catch  him  out. 

Dard  made  a  wry  face — doliia  latet  in  generalibus 
— [free  translation — *  anything  means  nothing;'] 
when  he  vowed  to  do  anything,  everything,  what 
not,  and  such  small  phrases,  he  never  intended  to 
do  anything  in  particular :  but  be  was  in  for  it ; 
and  sentinel  and  spy  were  added  to  his  little  odd 
jobs.  For  the  latter  office  his  apparent  stolidity 
qualified  him,  and  so  did  his  petty  but  real  astute- 
ness ;  moreover,  he  was  daily  primed  by  Jacintha 
—a  good  soul,  but  no  Nicodema.  Meantime  St. 
Aubin  upheld  Perrin  as  the  secret  benefactor,  and 
bade  them  all  observe  that  since  that  day  the  no- 
tary had  never  been  to  the  chateau. 

The  donor,  whoever  he  was,  little  knew  the  pain 
he  was  inflicting  on  this  distressed  but  proud 
family,  or  the  hard  battle  that  ensued  between 
their  necessities  and  their  delicacy ! !  The  ten 
gold  pieces  were  a  perpetual  temptation :  a  daily 
conflict.  The  words  that  accompanied  the  dona- 
tion offered  a  bait.  Their  pride  and  dignity  de- 
clined it ;  but  these  bright  bits  of  gold  cost  them 
many  a  sharp  pang. 

Jacintha  deceived  Biviere :  a  mere  portion  of 
the  two  hundred  francs  would  have  enabled  the 
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poor  girls  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  outside 
world,  and  yet  to  mourn  their  father  openly.  And 
it  went  through  and  through  those  tender,  simple 
hearts,  to  think  that  they  must  be  disunited — even 
in  so  small  a  thing  as  dress;  that  while  their 
mother  remained  in  her  weeds,  they  must  seem  no 
longer  to  share  her  woe. 

The  baroness  knew  their  feeling,  and  felt  its 
piety,  and  yet  must  not  say — *  take  five  of  these  bitff 
of  gold,  and  let  us  all  look  what  we  are — one/ 
Yet  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  they  came  to  be 
all  of  one  mind.  They  resisted,  they  struggled, 
and  with  a  wrench  they  conquered  day  by  day. 
At  last,  by  general  consent,  they  locked  up  the 
tempter,  and  looked  at  it  no  more.  But  the  little 
bit  of  papen  met  a  kinder  fate.  Laure  made  a  little 
frame  for  it,  and  it  was  kept  in  a  drawer  in  the 
salon:  and  often  looked  at  and  blessed.  Their 
mother  had  despaired  of  human  friendship,  and 
with  despondency  on  her  lips  she  had  found  this 
paper  with  the  sacred  word  'friend*  written  on 
it :  it  fell  all  in  a  moment  on  their  aching  hearts. 

They  could  not  tell  whence  it  came — this  blessed 
word. 

But  who  can  tell  .whence  comes  the  dew  ? 

Science  is  in  two  minds  about  that. 

Then  let  me  go  with  the  Poets ;  who  say  it  comes 
from  Heaven. 

And  even  so  that  sweet  word  Friend  dropped 
like  the  dew  from  Heaven  on  these  aflBicted  ones. 

So  they  locked  the  potent  gold  away  from  them- 
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aelves,  and  took  the  kind  slip  of  paper  to  their 
heart43.     Arista  va  I 

The  fortnight  elapsed  and  Jacintha  was  no  wiser. 
She  had  to  heg  a  respite.  Laure  conceded  it  with 
an  austere  hrow,  smiling  inwardly. 

Meantime  Dard,  Jacintha's  little  odd  sentinel, 
spy,  gardener,  lover,  and  all  that,  wormed  himself 
with  rustic  cunning  into  the  stateshoy's  confidence. 

Treachery  met  its  retribution.  The  statesboy 
made  him  his  factotum— i.  e.  yet  another  set  of 
little  odd  jobs  fell  on  him.  He -had  always  been 
struck  by  their  natural  variety :  but  now  what 
with  Jacintha's  and  what  with  Riviere's  they 
seemed  infinite.  At  one  hour  he  would  be  hold- 
ing a  long  chain  while  Riviere  measured  the  lands 
of  Beaurepaire :  at  another  he  would  be  set  to 
pump  a  farmer.  Then  it  would  be  *  back  Dard !' 
this  meant  he  was  to  stand  in  a  crescent  while 
Edouard  wrote  a  long  calculation  or  made  a  sketch 
upon  him,  compendious  writing  desk. 

Then  luxury  of  luxuries,  he  the  laziest  of  the 
human  race,  though  through  the  malice  of  fate  the 
hardest  worked^  had  to  call  citizen  Riviere  in  the 
morning ! 

At  night  after  all  his  toil  he  could  count  upon 
the  refreshment  of  being  scolded  by  Jacintha  be- 
cause he  brought  home  the  wrong  sort  of  informa- 
tion, and  had  not  the  talent  to  coin  the  right.  He 
did  please  her  twice  though :  the  first  time  was 
when  he  told  her  they  were  measuring  the  lands 
of  Beaurepaire :  and  again  when  he  found  out  the 
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yonng  citizen's  salary,  four  hundred  francs  on  the 
1st  of  every  month. 

*  That  brat  to  have  four  hundred  francs  a  month !' 
cried  Jacintha.  *  Dard  I  will  give  you  a  good 
supper  to-night.' 

Dard  believed  in  her  affection  for  a  moment,  for 
with  one  of  his  kidney  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  &c. 

*  And  whilst  I  am  cooking  it  here  is  a  little  job 
for  you — to  fill  up  the  time.' 

^Ugh!' 

Jacintha  had  blacked  twenty  yards  of  string, 
and  cut  down  half  a  dozen  bells  that  were  never 
used  now. 

*  You  shall  put  them  up  again  when  times  mend/ 
said  she.  All  Dard  had  to  do  now  was  to  draw  a 
wide  magic  circle  all  around  the  lemon  tree,  and 
so  fix  the  bells  that  they  should  be  out  of  sight, 
and  should  ring  if  a  foot  came  against  the  invisible 
string.  This  little  odd  job  was  from  that  night 
incorporated  into  Dard's  daily  existence.  He  had 
to  set  the  trap  and  bells  at  dusk  every  evening, 
and  from  that  moment  till  bed-time  Jacintha  went 
about  her  work  with  half  her  mind  out  of  doors — 
half  in,  and  her  ear  on  full  cock. 

One  day  St.  Aubin  met  the  notary  ambling. 
He  stopped  him,  and  holding  up  his  finger  said 
playfully— 

*  We  have  found  you  out.' 
The  notary  turned  pale. 

*0h!'  said  the  doctor,  *this  is  pushing  sensi- 
bility too  far.' 
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The  notaiy  stammered. 

^  A  good  action  done  slily  is  none  the  less  a  good 
action/ 

This  explanation  completed  the  notary's  mystifi- 
cation. 

*But  you  are  a  worthy  man/  cried  St.  Auhin, 
warming. 

The  notary  bowed. 

*  They  cannot  profit  by  your  liberality,  but  they 
feel  it  deeply.  And  you  will  be  rewarded  in  a 
better  world.     It  is  I  who  tell  you  so.' 

The  notary  muttered  indistinctly.  He  was  a 
man  of  moderate  desires ;  would  have  been  quite 
content  if  there  had  been  no  other  world  in  per- 
spective. He  had  studied  this,  and  made  it  pay — 
did  not  desire  a  better — ^sometimes  feared  a  worse. 
•  *  Ah !'  said  Monsieur  St.  Aubin,  *  I  see  how  it  is ; 
we  do  not  like  to  hear  ourselves  praised,  do  we  ? 
When  shall  we  see  you  at  the  chateau  ?' 

*  As  soon  as  I  have  good  news  to  bring.'  And 
Perrin,  anxious  to  avoid  such  a  shower  of  compli- 
ments, spurred  the  dun,  and  cantered  away. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

*  Mademoiselle  Laure  !' 

*  Who  is  that?* 

*  Me,  mademoiselle  ?' 

*  And  who  is  me  T 

*  Jacintha.     Are  you  sleepy,  mademoiselle  T 
'  Ah,  yes !' 

*  Then  don't ! — you  must  rise  directly.* 

*  Must  I  ?     Why  ?    Ah  !  the  chateau  is  on  fire  !* 

*  No  !  no ! — great  news.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  don't  think  I  am — I  am  sure  not,  however.* 

*  The  purse ! — ^the  purse !' 

*  No  other  thing.  Listen,  mademoiselle.  Dard 
has  watched  a  certain  person  this  month  past,  by 
my  orders.  Well,  mademoiselle,  last  night  he  got 
his  pay — four  hundred  francs — and  what  do  you 
think,  he  told  Dard  he  must  be  called  an  hour 
before  daybreak.  Something  must  he  up — some- 
thing is  up !' 

*That  thing  is  meT  cried  Laure.  *  Behold,  I 
am  up !  You  good  girl,  when  did  you  know  all 
this?* 

*  Only  since  last  night.* 

^  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  last  night,  then  ?' 

*  I  had  more  sense.     You  would  not  have  slept 
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a  wink,  I  haven't.  Mademoiselle,  there  is  no 
time  to  spare ;  why,  the  smi  will  he  up  in  a  few 
minutes.  How  quick  could  you  dress  to  save  your 
life  ?'  asked  Jacintha,  a  little  fretfully ;  *  in  half  an 
hour?' 

'In  half  a  minute/  cried  Laure;  *fly  and  get 
Josephine  up ;  there  will  he  the  struggle !' 

Laure  dressed  herself  furiously,  and  glided  to 
Josephine's  room.  She  found  her  languidly  ar- 
ranging herself  in  the  usual  style. 

Laure  flew  at  her  like  a  tiger-cat,  pinned  her 
and  hooked  her,  and  twisted  her  about  at  a  rare 
rate. 

Josephine  smiled  and  yg^wned. 

While  the  sprightly  Hebe  was  thus  expediting 
the  languid  Venus,  a  bustle  of  feet  was  heard  over- 
head, and  down  came  Jacintha  red  as  fire. 

*  Oh,  mesdemoiselles !  I  have  been  on  the  leads. 
There  is  somebody  coming  from  the  village — I 
spied  from  behind  the  chimney.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose — the  sun  is  up,  too.' 

*  But  I  am  not  dressed.* 

*  Then  you  must  come  undressed,'  said  Jacintha, 
brusquely. 

*  I  feel  as  if  I  should  come  undressed,'  answered 
Josephine,  quietly.  *  You  have  not  half  fastened 
me.  There,  don't]  let  me  detain  you — go  with- 
out me.' 

*  Hear  to  that !'  remonstrated  Jacintha ;  *  and  it 
is  for  her  the  man  does  it  all.' 

*  For  her!' 
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*Yes!  mademoiselle,  for  you.  Is  that  wonder- 
ful ?  You  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  and  that 
will  explaiii.  all.  No,  don't,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late.     Now,  ladies,  come  to  your  hiding  place.* 

*  What  !"dre  we  to  hide  ?' *• 

*  Why,  you  don't  think  he  will  do  it,  if  he  sees 
you,  mademoiselle.  Besides,  how  are  you  to  catch 
him  unless  I  put  you  in  ambush  ?' 

*  Oh,  you  good  girl,'  cried  Laure.  *  Here,  then, 
is  one  that  originates  ideas — this  is  fun.' 

*  I  would  rather  dispense  with  that  part  of  her 
idea/  said  Josephine.  *  What  can  I  say  to  one  I 
do  not  know,  even  if  I  catch  him — ^which  I  hope  I 
shall  not  ?'        : 

■    *  Oh,  we  have  not  caught  him  yet,'  said  Jacintha ; 
and  if  you  do,  it  won't  be  "I,"  it  will  be  "we.' 
You  will  be  as  bold  as  lions  when  you  find  your- 
selves two  to  one,  and  on  your  own  ground.     One 
and  one  make  fifteen !' 

*One  and  one  make  fifteen?  Laure,  you  are 
dressed,  demand  an  explanation — and  lend  me  a 
pin.' 

*  I  mean  one  young  lady  alongside  another  young 
lady  has  the  courage  of  fifteen  separate.' 

Jacintha  now  took  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion. She  led  her  young  mistresses  on  tiptoe  to 
the  great  oak  tree.  *  In  with  you,  my  ladies,  and 
as  still  as  mice.' 

They  cast  a  comic  look  at  one  another,  and 
obeyed  the  general. 
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*  Now/  said  Jacintha,  *  if  it  is  all  right,  I  shan't 
stir — if  it  is  all  wrong,  I  shall  come  and  tell  you. 
Mother  of  Heaven,  there  is  your  hlind  up — if  he 
sees  that,  he  wilWmow  you  are  up.  I  fly  to  draw 
it  down — adieu,  mesdemoiselles.' 

*  She  is  not  coming  back,  Josephine  ?' 

*  No,  Laure.* 

^  Then  my  heart  beat^,  that  is  alL  Also,  imagine 
US  popping  out  on  a  stranger  !* 

*  Such  a  phrase,  sister  !* 

*  It  popped  out,  sister !' 

*  Before  we  even  think  of  anything  else,  be  so 
kind  as  to  fasten  one  or  two  of  these  hooks  pro- 
perly ;  should  we  really  decide  to  charge  the  foe, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  as  little  disorder  in  our 
own  Hnes  as  possible,'  and  Josephine's  lip  made  a 
little  curl  that  was  inestimably  beautiful.  Laure 
obeyed.  During  the  process,  Josephine  delivered 
herself,  in  a  faint  sort  of  way,  of  what  follows. 
*  See  nevertheless,  how  hard  it  is  for  our  sex  to 
resist  energy.  Jacintha  is  our  servant;  but  she 
has  energy  and  decision ;  this  young  woman,  my 
supposed  inferior,  willed  that  I  should  be  in  an 
absurd  position;  what  is  the  consequence?  A 
minute  ago  I  was  in  bed — now  I  am  here — and  the 
intervening  events  are  a  blank  * — (a  little  yawn). 

*  Josephine,'  said  Laure  gravely,  *sUch  small 
talk  is  too  fearful  in  this  moment  of  horrible  agita- 
tion. A  sudden  thought !  How  come  you  to  be 
80  frightfully  calm  and  composed,  you,  the  greater 
poltroon  of  the  two  by  ever  so  much/ 
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*  By  a  hair's  breadth,  for  instance/ 

*I  see — ^you  have  decided  not  to  move  from 
this  ambush,  come  what  may.  Double  coward 
and  traitress,  that  is  why  you  ai*e  cool.  I  flutter 
because  at  bottom  I  am  brave,  because  I  mean  to 
descend  like  an  eagle  on  him — and  fall  dead  with 
fright  at  his  feet.' 

*  Be  tranquil — nobody  is  coming — be  reasonable. 
What  ground  have  we  for  supposing  any  one  wijl 
come  here  this  morning.' 

*  Josephine,'  cried  Laure  eagerly,  *that  girl 
knows  more  than  she  has  told  us ;  she  is  in  earnest. 
Depend  upon  it,  as  she  says,  there  is  something  up. 
Kisa  me,  dear,  that  will  give  you  courage — oh  f 
how  my  heart  beats,  and  remember  "  one  and  one 
make — "  how  many  ?' 

*How  many  figures  do  one  cypher  added  to 
anoth — hush!  hush!'  cried  Josephine,  in  a  loud, 
agitated  whisper,  and  held  up  a  quivering  hand, 
and  her  bosom  began  to  heave ;  she  pointed  several 
times  in  rapid  succession  westward  through  the 
tree.  In  a  moment  Laure  had  her  eye  glued  to  a 
little  hole  in  the  tree.  Josephine  had  instinctively 
t  /  drawn  4ack  from  a  much  larger  aperture,  through 
'  which  she  feared  she  could  be  seen. 

*  Yes,'  said  Laure,  in  a  trembling  whisper. 

A  figure  stood  in  the  park,  looking  over  the  little 
gate  into  the  Pleasance. 

Josephine  kept  away  from  the  larger  aperture 
through  which  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
Laure  kept  looking  through  the  little  hole,  and 
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back  at  Josephine^  alternately;  the  figure  never 
moved. 

The  suspense  lasted  several  minutes. 

Presently,  Laure  made  a  sadden  movement,  and 
-withdrew  from  her  peep-hole ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Josephine  could  just  hear  the  gate  open. 

The  girls  came  together  by  one  instinct  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  but  did  not  dare  to  speak,  scarce 
to  breathe.  After  a  while  Laure  ventured 
cautiously  to  her  peep-hole  again;  but  she  re- 
coiled as  if  shot ;  he  was  walking  straight  for  the 
oak  tree.  She  made  a  terrified  signal  to  Josephine 
accordingly.  He  passed  slowly  out  of  sight,  and 
the  next  time  she  peeped  she  could  no  longer  tell 
where  he  was.  Then  the  cautious  Josephine 
listened  at  the  side  of  the  east  fissure,  and  Laure 
pried  through  the  little  hole  in  case  he  should 
come  into  sight  again.  While  thus  employed,  she 
felt  a  violent  pinch,  and  Josephine  had  seized  her 
by  the  shoulder  and  was  dragging  her  into  one 
comer  at  the  side  of  the  east  fissure.  They  were 
in  the  very  act  of  crouching  and  flattening  each 
into  her  own  corner,  when  a  man's  shadow  came 
slap  into  the  tree  between  them,  and  there 
remained.  Each  put  a  hand  quick  and  hard 
against  her  mouth,  or  each  would  have  screamed 
out  when  the  shadow  joined  them,  forerunner,  no 
doubt,  of  the  man  himself. 

They  glared  down  at  it,  and  crouched  and 
trembled — they  had  not  bargained  for  this ;  they 
had  hidden  to  catch,  not  to  be  caught.     At  last 
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they  re(x)vered  sufficient  composure  to  observe 
that  this  shadow,  one  half  of  which  lay  on  the 
ground,  while  the  head  and  shoulders  went  a  little 
way  up  the  wall  of  the  tree,  represented  a  man's 
profile,  not  his  front  face.  The  figure,  in  short, 
was  standing  between  them  and  the  sun,  and  was 
contemplating  the  chateau,  not  the  tree. 

Still,  when  the  shadow  took  off  its  hat  to 
Josephine,  she  would  have  screamed  if  she  had  not 
bitten  her  plump  hand  instead. 

It  wiped  its  brow  with  a  handkerchief;  it  had 
walked  fast,  poor  thing!  The  next  moment  it 
was  away.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi* 

They  looked  at  one  another  and  panted.  They 
dared  not  before.  Then  Laure,  with  one  hand  on 
her  heaving  bosom,  shook  her  little  white  fist 
viciously  at  where  the  figure  must  be,  and  perhaps 
a  comical  desire  of  vengeance  stimulated  her 
curiosity.  She  now  glided  through  the  fissure  like 
a  cautious  panther  from  her  den;  and  noiseless 
and  supple  as  a  serpent  began  to  wind  slowly 
round  the  tree.  She  soon  came  to  a  great  protu- 
berance. Her  bright  eye  peeped  roimd  it;  her 
lithe  body  worked  into  the  hollow,  and  was 
invisible  to  him  she  was  watching.  Josephine,  a 
yard  behind  her,  clung  also  to  the  oak,  and  waited 
with  glowing  eye  and  cheek  for  signals. 

The  cautious  visitor  had  surveyed  the  ground, 
had  strolled  with  mock  carelessness  round  the  oak, 
and  was  now  safe  at  his  goal.  He  was  seen  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  to  draw  something  out  and 
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drop  it  under  the  lemon  tree ;  this  done,  he  was 
heard  to  vent  a  little  innocent  chuckle  of  intense 
satisfaction^  but  of  brief  duration;  for  the  very 
moment  she  saw  the  purse  leave  his  hand,  Laure 
made  a  rapid  signal  to  Josephine  to  wheel  round 
the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and,  starting  together 
with  admirable  concert,  both  the  daughters  of 
Beaurepaire    swooped     on     him    from    opposite 


His  senses  were  too  quick,  and  too  much  on  the 
alert,  not  to  hear  the  rustle  the  moment  they 
started ;  but  it  was  too  late  then.  They  did  not 
walk  up  to  him,  or  even  run.  They  came  so  &st 
they  must,  I  think,  Jiave  fancied  they  were  running 
away  instead  of  charging. 

He  knew  nothing  about  their  past  tremors.  All 
he  saw  or  heard  was — ^a  rustle,  then  a  flap  on 
each  side,  as  of  great  wings,  and  two  lovely  women 
were  upon  him  with  angelic  swiftness.  *  Ah  !'  he 
cried  out,  with  a  start  of  terror,  and  glanced  from 
the  first  comer,  Laure,  to  the  park.  His  instinctive 
idea  was  to  run  that  way.  But  Josephine  was  on 
that  side,  caught  the  look,  and  put  up  her  hand,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  You  can't  pass  here.' 

In  such  situations,  tiie  mind  works  quicker  than 
lightning.  He  took  oflF  his  hat,  and  stammered  an 
excuse — *  Come  to  look  at  the  oak.'  But  Laure 
pounced  on  a  purse,  and  held  it  up  to  Josephine. 
He  was  caught.  His  only  chance  now  was  to 
bolt  for  the  great  gate  and  run — ^but  it  was  not 
the  notary — ^it  was  a  poor  little  fellow  who  lost 
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his  presence  of  mind,  or  perhaps  thought  it  rude  to 
run  when  a  lady  told  him  to  stand  stilL  All  he 
did  was  to  cnish  his  face  into  his  two  hands,  round 
which  his  cheeks  and  neck  now  blushed  red  as 
blood.  Blush?  the  young  women  coidd  see  the 
oolouf  rush  like  a  wave  to  the  very  roots  of  his 
hair  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  moment  our  heroines,  who,  in  that  despe- 
ration which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  cowardice,  had 
hurled  themselves  on  the  foe,  saw  they  had  caught 
a  Chinese  and  not  a  Tartar,  flash — the  quick-witted 
poltroons  exchanged  a  streak  of  purple  lightning 
over  the  abashed  and  drooping  head,  and  were  two 
lionesses  of  valour  and  dignitj^  in  less  than  half  a 
moment. 

It  was  with  the  quiet  composure  of  loft}^  and 
powerful  natures  that  Josephine  opened  on  him. 

He  gave  a  little  wince  when  the  first  rich  tone 
struck  his  ear. 

*  Compose  yourself,  monsieur ;  and  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  us  who  you  are,'  Edouard  must  answer. 
Now  he  could  not  speak  through  his  hands ;  and 
he  could  not  face  a  brace  of  lionesses ;  so  he  took 
a  middle  course,  removed  one  hand,  and  shading 
himself  from  Josephine  with  the  other,  he  gasped 
out  *  I  am — my  name  is  Riviere  ;  and  I — I — ! 
ladies !' 

*  Don't  be  frightened,'  said  Laure,  with  an  air 
of  imperial  clemency,  *  we  are  not  very  angry.' 

*  Ah !  thank  you  mademoiselle.' 

*  So,*  resumed  Josephine,  *  tell  us  what  interest 
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have  you  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Baroness  de  Beau- 
repaire  ?' 

^  I  am  so  confused,  or  I  could  perhaps  answer. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  seem  not  to  have  an  idea 
left.  Suffer  me  then,  with  the  greatest  respect,  to 
take  my  leave.'     And  he  was  for  bolting. 

*  Not  yet,  monsieur,'  said  Josephine.     *  Laure  f 
Laure  went  off,  looking  behind  her  every  now 

and  then. 

After  a  long  silence,  Edouard  muttered — *  Do 
you  forgive  me,  mademoiselle  ?' 

*  Yes.'  Josephine  coloured  and  was  not  quite  so 
stately.  She  added — *  We  should  indeed  be  harsh 
judges,  monsieur,  if  we — ah!  here  is  Laure  with 
the  other.  Take  these  twenty  louis  which  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  leave  here.'  And  her 
creamy  hand  held  him  out  the  two  purses. 

The  boy  started  back  and  put  up  both  his  hands 
in  a  supplicatory  attitude.  'Oh  no!  ladies — do 
not — ^pray  do  not !  Let  me  speak  to  you.  I  think 
I  can  say  a  word  or  two  now,  though  not  as  I  could 
wish.  Do  not  reject  my  friendship.  You  are 
alone  in  the  world ;  your  father  is  •  dead ;  your 
mother  has  but  you  to  lean  on.  After  all,  I  am 
your  neighbour,  and  neighbours  should  be  friends. 
And  I  am  your  debtor ;  I  owe  you  more  than  you 
could  ever  owe  me ;  for  ever  since  I  came  into  this 
neighbourhood  I  have  been  happy.  No  man  was 
ever  so  happy  as  I,  ever  since  one  day  I  met  you 
out  walking.  A  single  glance,  a  single  smile  from 
an  angel  has  done  this  for  me.    I  owe  all  my  good 
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thoughts,  if  I  have  any,  to  her.  Before  I  saw  her, 
I  vegetated — now  I  live.  Yet  you  talk  of  twenty 
louis — ^well  then  yes !  I  will  obey  you — I  will  take 
them  back.  So  then  you  will  perhaps  be  generous 
in  your  turn.  Since  you  mortify  me  in  this,  you 
wiU  grant  what  you  can  grant  without  hurting 
your  pride ;  you  will  accept  my  service,  my  devo- 
tion. You  have  no  brother — I  have  no  sister. 
Let  me  be  your  brother — and  your  servant  for 
ever.' 

*  Monsieur  Riviere,'  said  Josephine^  with  her 
delicate  curl  of  her  lip,  *  you  offer  us  too  much,  and 
we  have  too  little  to  give  you  in  return.  Ours  is 
a  falling  house,  and — * 

*  No !  no !  mademoiselle,  you  mistake — you  are 
imposed  upon.  You  fancy  you  are  poor — others 
that  do  not  care  for  you  say  so  too !  but  I,  who 
owe  you  so  much,  have  looked  closer  into  your 
interests — ^your  estate  is  grossly  mismanaged ;  for- 
give me  for  saying  so.  You  are  rich  at  this  mo- 
ment if  you  had  but  a  friend — a  man  of  business. 
You  are  cheated  through  thick  and  thin — ^it  is 
abominable-^and  no  wonder ;  you  are  women,  and 
don't  imderstand  business — ^you  are  aristocrats  and 
scorn  it.' 

*  He  is  no  fool,'  said  Laure,  naively. 

*  And  you  banish  me  who  could  be  of  such  service 
to  you  and  to  Madame  the  Baroness.  Yet  you  say 
you  forgive  my  oflSciousness,  but  I  fear  you  do  not. 
Ah!  no,  this  vile  money  has  ruined  me  with 
you.' 
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*  No !  monsieiiry  no ! — ^you  have  earned  and  well 
merited  our  esteem/ 

^  But  not  yonr  acquaintance/ 

The  ladies  hoth  looked  down  a  little  ashamed. 

*  See  now,'  said  the  boy  bitterly,  *  how  reason- 
able etiquette  is.  If  I  had  happened  ta  dine  at 
some  house  where  you  dined,  and  some  person 
whom  neithei:  of  us  respected  had  said  to  you, 
f^  Suffer  me  to  present  Monsieur  Edouard  Riviere 
to  you,"  I  should  have  the  honour  and  blessing  of 
your  acquaintance-— that  would  have  been  an  in-> 
troduction — ^but  all  this  is  none — and  you  will 
never,  never  speak  to  me  again.'  *  He  is  anything 
but  a  fool !'  said  Laure. 

A  look  of  ardent  gratitude  from  Edouard. 

'  He  is  very  young,'  said  Josephine,  ^  and  thinks 
to  give  society  new  rules ;  society  is  too  strong  to 
be  dictated  to  by  him  or  you ;  let  us  be  serious ; 
Monsieur  Edouard,  ere  we  part,  and  part  we  must 
— for  your  path  lies  one  way,  ours  another — ^hear 
me,  who  speak  in  the  name  of  aU  this  ancient 
house.  Your  name  is  not  quite  new  to  me — I 
believe  you  are  a  Republican  officer,  monsieur; 
but  you  have  acted  en  gentiUwriime' 

*  Mademoiselle !' 

*  May  your  career  be  brilliant  Monsieur  Riviere  I 
may  those  you  have  been  taught  to  serve,  and 
whom  you  greatly  honour  by  serving,  be  more 
grateful  to  you  than  circumstances  permit  this 
family  to  be ;  we,  who  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
human  goodness,  thank  you  monsieur  for  showing 
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US  the  world  is  still  embellislied  with  hearts  like 
yours  V  And  she  suddenly  held  him  out  her  hand 
like  a  pitying  goddess,  her  purple  eye  dwelling  on 
him  with  all  the  heaven  of  sentiment  in  it. 

He  bowed  his  head  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again. 

*  You  will  make  him  cry,  that  will  be  the  next 
thing,*  said  Laure  with  a  little  gulp. 

*No!  no!  he  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  cry. 
And  see,'  said  Josephine,  in  a  motherly  -tone, 
*  though  we  return  your  poor  gold,  we  keep  both 
purses;  Laure  takes  this  one,  my  mother  and  I 
this  one ;  they  will  be  our  souvenirs  of  one  who 
wished  to  oblige  without  humiliating  us.' 

*  And  I  think,  as  his  gold  is  so  fugitive  I  had 
better  imprison  it  in  this  purse,  which  I  have  just 
made — there — it  would  be  imcourteous  to  return 
him  his  money  loose  you  know !' 

*Ah!  mademoiselle,  what  goodness!  Oh!  be 
assured  it  shall  be  put  to  no  such  base  use  as  carry- 
ing money.* 

^  Adieu  then  Monsieur  Eiviere  !* 

The  two  sisters  were  now  together,  their  arms 
round  one  another. 

*  Mademoiselle  Laure,  Mademoiselle  Josephine, 
conceive  if  you  can  my  happiness,  and  my  disap- 
pointment— adieu! — adieu!*  He  was  gone  as 
slowly  and  unwillingly  as  it  is  possible  to  go. 

*  Inaccessible !'  said  he  to  himself  sadly,  as  he 
went  slowly  home ;  *  quite  inaccessible !  Yet  there 
was  a  moment  after  the   first  surprise  when  I 
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thought — ^but  no.  All  the  shame  of  such  a  sur- 
prise, and  yet  I  am  no  nearer  them  than  before. 
I  am  very  unhappy!  No!  I  am  not.  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  France.' 

Then  he  acted  the  scene  all  over  again,  only 
more  adroitly,  and  blushed  again  at  his  want  of 
presence  of  mind,  and  concocted  speeches  for  past 
use,  and  was  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

'Poor  boy,'  said  Josephine,  *he  is  gone  away 
sad,  and  that  has  saddened  me.  But  I  did  my 
duty,  and  he  will  yet  live  to  thank  me  for  freezing 
at  once  an  attachment  I  could  never  have  requited/ 

*Have  you  finished  your  observations,  love?' 
aiaiked  Laure  drily. 

*  Yes,  Laure.' 

*  Then — to  business/ 

*  To  business  ?' 

*  Yes ! — no !  don't  go  in  yet.  A  little  arrange- 
ment between  us  two  arises  necessarily  out  of  this 
affair — that  is  how  the  notary  talks — and  it  is  as 
weU  to  settle  it  at  once,  say  I ;  because,  love,  in  a 
day  or  twt),  you  know,  it  might  be  too  late — ^ahem !' 

'But  settle  what?' 

'  Which  of  us  two  takes  him,  dear— that  is  all.' 

*  Takes  whom  ?' 

'  Edouard,'  explained  Laure,  demurely,  lowering 
her  eyes.  Josephine  glared  with  wonder  and 
comical  horror  upon  the  lovely  minx.  And  after 
a  long  look  too  big  for  words,  she  said — 

'  Next,  did  I  not  understand  Jacintha  to  say  that 
it  was  me  the  poor  child  dreams  of?' 
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*  Oh !  you  shall  have  him,  sister/  put  in  the  sly 
minx  warmly,  ^  if  you  insibt  on  it/ 

*  What  words  are  these  ?•  I  shall  be  angry  by- 
and-by.' 

*  Well,  I  must  not  annoy  you  by  too  great  im- 
portunity, neither.  You  have  only  to  say  you  de- 
cline him.' 

*  Decline  him  ?  poor  boy !  He  has  never  asked 
me/ 

*  In  short,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  you  de- 
cline to  decline  him.' 

*  How  dare  you,  Laure  ?  Of  course  I  decUne  him.' 

*  Thank  you,  sister,'  cried  Laure  hastily,  and 
kissed  her ;  *  it  is  the  prettiest  present  you  ever 
gave  me — except  your  love.  Ah !  what  is  that  on 
your  hand  ?  It  is  wet — it  looks  like  the  dew  on  a 
lily.     It  is  a  tear  from  his  eye — you  cruel  woman.' 

*  No !  it  was  when  I  spoke  kindly  to  him.  I  re- 
member now,  I  did  feel  something !     Poor  child !' 

*  Heart  of  marble !  that  aflfects  pity — an  hour 
after.  Stay !  since  our  agreement,  this  belongs  to 
me :'  and  she  drew  out  a  back  comb,  and  down  fell 

•  a  mass  of  rich  brown  hair.  She  swept  the  dew  oflF 
the  lily  with  it,  and  did  it  up  again  with  a  turn  of 
the  hand.     Josephine  sighed  deeply. 

*  You  frighten  me.  Do  not  run  thus  wantonly 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Take  warning  by  me. 
Oh,  why  did  we  come  out  ?  Jacintha,  what  have 
you  done !  !' 

*This  dear  Josephine,  with  her  misgivings! 
confess,  you  take  me  for  a  fooL' 
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*  I  take  you  for  a  child  that  will  play  with  fire 
if  not  prevented/ 

'  At  nineteen  and  a  half  one  is  no  longer  a  child. 
Oh !  the  hlindness  of  our  elders !  I  know  you  by 
heart,  Josephine,  but  you  only  know  a  little  bit  of 
me.  You  have  only  observed  the  side  I  turn  to 
you,  whom  I  love  better  than  I  shall  love  any  man. 
Keep  your  pity  for  Monsieur  Riviere  if  ever  he 
does  fall  into  my  hands ;  not  for  me.  In  a  word 
Josephine,  the  hour  is  come  for  making  you  a 
revelation.  I  am  not  a  child.  I  am  a  woman !' 
.  *  Ah !  all  the  worse.' 

'But  not  the  sort  of  woman  you  are — and. 
Heaven  be  thanked  for  both  our  sake^  I  am  not  V 

Josephine  opened  her  eyes.  *  She  never  talked 
like  this  to  me  before — this  is  your  doing,  Monsieur 
Riviere.  Unhappy  girl,  what  are  you  then  ? — ^not 
like  me,  who  love  you  so !  !  t !  !' 

^No,  my  sister,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
opposite.' 

*  My  opposite !'  said  Josephine,  ruefully. 

'  I  am  a  devil ! !'  explained  Laure  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  but  with  perfect  gravity  and  conviction, 
aiming  at  Josephine  with  her  fore  finger,  to  point 
the -remark.  She  allowed  one  second  for  this  im* 
portant  statement  to  sink  into  her  sister's  mind, 
then  straightway  set  to  and  gambolled  in  a  most 
elfish  way  round  and  round  her  as  Josephine  moved 
Btately  and  thoughtful  across  the  grass  to  the 
chat<3au. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  what  was  the  subject  of 
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conversation  at  breakfast,  and  indeed  all  the  day. 
The  young  ladies,  however  drew  only  the  broader 
outlines  of  their  story ;  with  a  natural  reserve  they 
gave  no  hint  that  they  thought  Monsieur  Riviere 
was  in  love  with  one  of  them. 

The  baroness  on  her  part  was  not  disposed  to 
put  love  ideas  into  her  daughters'  heads;  she 
therefore,  though  too  shrewd  not  to  suspect  Dan 
Cupid's  hand  in  this,  reserved  her  suspicions,  and 
spoke  of  Riviere's  act  as  anyone  might,  looking 
only  at  its  delicate,  generous,  and  disinterested  side. 

Male  sagacity,  in  the  person  of  St.  Aubin,  prided 
itself  on  its  superior  shrewdness,  held  the  same 
language  as  the  others,  but  smiled  secretly  all  the 
time  at  female  credulity. 

Scarce  three  days  had  elapsed,  three  weary  days 
to  a  friend  of  oiu-s,  when  Jacintha,  looking  through 
the  kitchen  windowj  saw  the  signal  of  distress 
flying  from  a  tree  in  the  park.  She  slipped  out, 
and  there  was  Edouard  Riviere.  Her  tongue  went 
off  with  a  clash  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  him, 
like  a  cymbal.  First,  she  exulted  over  him — 
*How  had  it  answered  trying  to  draw  the  wool 
over  Jacintha's  eye,  eh  ?'  then  she  related  her  own 
sagacity,  telling  him,  as  such  characters  are  apt  to, 
half  the  story.  She  suppressed  Dard's  share,  for 
she  might  want  a  similar  service  from  Dard  again 
— who  knows  ?  But  she  let  him  know  it  was  she 
who  had  set  the  ladies  in  ambush  at  that  time  in 
the  morning. 

At  this  young  Riviere  raised  his  hands,  and  eyed 
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her  as  a  moral  alligator.  She  faced  the  examination 
:/ with  solid  oomposure,  lips  parted  in  a  brazen  smile, 
■^  and  arms  akimbo. 

^  What !  Jacintha,  you  can  stand  there  and  tell 
me  this ;  what  malice !  all  because  out  of  delicacy, 
misplaced  perhaps,  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you/ 

*  So  then  you  don't  see  I  have  been  your  best 
friend,  ungratefully  as  you  used  me  ?' 

*No,  Jacintha,  indeed  I  cannot  see  that — ^you 
have  ruined  me.  Judge  for  yourself/  Then  he 
told  her  all  that  had  happened  in  the  Pleasance. 
Very  httle  of  it  was  news  to  her.  Still  it  interested 
and  excited  her  to  hear  it  told  in  a  piece,  and  from 
his  point  of  view.  *  So  you  see,  my  poor  Jacintha, 
you  have  got  me  dismissed,  kindly,  but  oh!  so 
coldly  and  firmly — all  hope  is  now  dead — alas !' 

*Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!' 

*  Jacintha,  do  you  laugh  at  the  extinction  of  my 
hopes?' 

*  Ha !  ha !  so  she  has  given  you  congiT 

*  Yes,  and  all  that  remains  for  me — ' 

*  Is  not  to  take  it/ 

*0h  no!'  said  Riviere  sadly,  but  firmly;  *  de- 
barred her  love,  let  me  at  least  have  her  respect.' 
.  *  Her  respect  ?  how  can  she  respect  a  man  who 
turns  tail  at  the  first  word  ?' 

'But  that  word  is  hers,  whose  lightest  word  a 
true  and  loyal  lover  is  bound  to  obey  to  his  own 
cost.     Am  I  not  to  take  a  lady  at  her  word  ?' 

'  Oh !  oh !  Uttle  sot — no.  I  must  run  and  make 
the  coffee.' 
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*  Malediction  on  the  coflFee !  how  can  you  have 
the  heart  to  think  of  cofifee  now,  dear  Jacintha? 
Do,  pray,  explain.' 

*  What  is  the  use,  if  you  will  go  and  dream  that 
a  lady  is  a  man  ?' 

'  No,  no !  I  won't  fancy  any  thing ;  tell  me  about 
women,  then,  if  you  think  you  can  understand 
them.' 

*I  will  then.  Above  all  mortal  things  they 
despise  faint-hearted  men.  They  are  on  the  look- 
out for  something  stronger  than  a  woman,  A 
woman  hates  to  have  to  make  the  advances.  She 
likes  to  be  always  retreating,  yet  never  be  oflF. 
She  is  not  content  to  take  what  she  wants,  and 
thank  God  for  it,  and  that  is  a  man.  She  must 
play  with  it  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  She  must 
make  difficulties.  The  man  he  is  to  trample  on 
them.  She  made  them  to  no  other  end.  If  he  is 
such  a  fool  as  to  let  them  trample  on  him.  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  him,  for  she  won't!  Her  two 
delights  are,  saying  "  no  "  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
saying  "  yes  "  at  last.  If  you  take  her  at  her  word 
at  the  first  "no,"  you  cause  her  six  bitter  dis- 
appointments; for  then  she  can't  get  to  say  the 
other  "no's,"  and,  worst  of  all,  she  can't  get  to  say 
the  "  yes  "  that  was  in  her  heart  all  along.  Now, 
my  young  mistress  is  half  angel  and  half  woman, 
so  if  you  give  her  up  because  she  bids  you,  she 
will  only  despise  you ;  but  if  it  was  my  other  young 
lady  or  me,  we  should  hate  you  as  well.' 

*  Hate  me  ?  for  selfdenial  and  obedience  T 
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^No!  Hate  you  for  being  a  fool!  Hate  you 
with  a  bitterness — there,  hate  you/ 

*  What  horrible  injustice !' 

'  Justice !  who  looks  to  us  for  justice  ?  We  are 
good  creatures,  but  we  don't  trouble  our  heads  with 
justice ;  it  is  a  word  you  shall  never  hear  a  woman 
use,  unless  she  happens  to  be  doing  some  monstrous 
injustice  at  that  very  moment;  that  is  our  rule 
about  justice — so,  there.* 

'  Jacintha,  your  views  of  your  sex  are  hard,  and 
cynical.  Women  are  nobler  and  better  than 
men  !* 

*  Ay !  ay !  you  see  them  a  mile  oflf.  I  see  them 
too  near :  they  can't  pass  for  rainbows  here.' 

'  Pass  for  rainbows — he !  he !  Speak  for  your- 
self, Jacintha,  and  for  coquettes,  and  for  vulgar 
women ;  but  do  not  blaspheme  those  angelic  na- 
tures with  which  I  was  for  one  short  moment  in 
contact' 

*  Ah  bah !  we  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick, 
angels  and  sQl — the  angels  that  wear  stays.' 

*  I  cannot  think  so.  Besides  you  were  not  there ; 
you  did  not  hear  how  kindly  yet  how  firmly  she 
thanked,  yet  bade  me  adieu.' 

*  I  tell  you,  a  word  in  a  man's  mouth  is  a  thing, 
but  in  a  woman's  it  is  only  a  word.'  At  this  point, 
without  any  previous  warning,  she  went  into  a 
passion  like  gunpowder  kindled.  •  Take  your  own 
way!'  she  cried;  *this  boy  knows  more  than  I 
do.     So  be  it — let  us  speak  no  more  of  it' 

*  Cruel  Jacintha,  to  quarrel  with  me,  who  have 
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no  other  friend.  There — I  am  your  pupil;  for, 
after  all,  your  sagacity  is  great.  Advise  me  like  a 
sister — I  listen/ 

^  No ;  good  advice  is  never  welcome.* 

*  It  is  so  seldom  given  kindly.' 

'  Oh !  as  to  that,  I  could  not  speak  unkindly  to 
you,  my  little  cabbage;  but  I  shall  make  you 
unhappy,  and  then  I  shall  be  unhappy;  for  you 
see,  with  all  ourf  aults,  we  have  not  bad  hearts,  we 
women.* 

'  Speak,  Jadntha.* 

*  I  am  going  to ;  and  when  I  have  spoken,  I 
shall  never  see  your  pretty  face  again  so  near  to 
mine — ^so  you  see  I  am  disinterested;  and — oh! 
how  I  hate  telling  the  truth  !*  cried  she  with  pious 
fervour ;  *  it  always  makes '.everybody  miserable.' 

*  Jacintha,  remember  what  you  said  in  its  favour 
the  first  time  we  met.' 

*  I  •  don't  remember  for  my*  part,  and  what 
signifies  what  I  said?  Words — airl  Well  my 
poor  child,  I  will  advise  you  like  a  mother — give 
her  up.' 

*  Give  her  up  ?' 

*  Think  no  more  of  her :  for  there  is  a  thing  in 
your  way  that  is  as  hard  to  get  over  as  all  her 
noiisensical  words  are  easy.' 

*  Oh !  what  is  it  ?    You  make  me  tremble.' 
'  It  is  a  man.'    , 

*Ahr 

*  There  is  another  man  in  the  way.' 
'  Who  ?— that  vile  old  doctor  ?' 
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*  Oil !  if  it  was  no  worse  than  that.  No !  it  is  a 
young  one.  Oh,  you  don't  know  him — ^he  has  not 
been  here  for  years ;  hut  what  of  that^  if  his  image 
lies  in  her  heart?  And  it  does.  I  listened  the 
other  day,  and  I  heard  something  that  told  its  own 
tale.  I  am  cruel  to  you  my  son — forgive  me!* 
Jacintha  scarcely  dared  look  at  her  feeble-minded 
novice.  She  did  not  like  to  see  her  blow  fall  and 
him  stagger  and  turn  pale  under  it.  When  she 
did  look,  lo  and  behold!  he  was  red  instead  of  pale. 

*  What  is  he  ?'  (in  a  stem  voice.) 

*  He  is  a  soldier.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  that :  then  he  will  fight,  and  TU 
kill  him.' 

'  Hear  to  that  now !' 

*  And  you  think  I  wiU  give  in  now !  resign  her 
to  an  imworthy  rival  ?* 

*  Who  said  he  was  imworthy  ?'•  .   •' 

*  I  say  so.' 

*  What  makes  you  fancy  that  ?' 

'Because  he  never  comes  near  the  place— 
because  he  neglects  what  none  but  a  villain  .could 
neglect,  the  greatest  treasmfe  in  the  world.  No  1 
he  deserves  to  lose  it — and  he  shall  lose  it.  Thank 
you  Jacintha !  yfa  show  me  my  folly.  I  will  not  . 
take  her  congS  now,  rely  on  it.  No !  no !  if  ?she 
bade  me  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  please  her, 
and  her  alone,  I  would  do  'it,  though  I  had^  to  go 
through  fire  and  water,  and  blood,  ^.nd  break  my 
heart  doing  it.  But  if  she  asks  me  to  make  way 
for  a  rival,  I  answer — ^never ! — ^never ! — never !' 
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'  But  if  she  loves  him  ?' 

*  A  passing  fancy,  and  the  object  of  it  unworthy  : 
it  is  my  duty  to  cure  her  of  a  misplaced  attachment 
that  can  never  make  her  happy,  sweet  angel !  she 
will  live  to  thank  me — to  bless  me ! — ^I  say  whose 
side  are  you  on — his  or  mine  ?' 

*  Wretch,  do  you  ask  me  ?* 

*  Do  they  walk  in  the  park  7 

*  Half  an  hour  every  day/ 

*  What  time?* 

*  Uncertain/ 

*  And  I  can't  see  into  the  park  for  that  great 
infernal  elm  tree  at  the  comer :  it  just  blocks  up 
my  window — if  I  cut  it  down  some  night  will  you 
teU?'        . 

*Not.L  Would  you  really  have  the  forehead 
to  cut  down  one  of  the  Beaurepaire  elms  ? — holy 
saints !' 

*  Look  for  it  to-morrow,'  said  he  grimly,  *  and 
look  low  enough  or  you  won't  see  it.  I'll  cut 
one  of  your  elms  down  with  as  little  remorse  as  I 
would  half  a  dozen  rivals.' 

*  He  is  mad — after  ,  all  I  want  firewood,  and 
above  all  I  want  brushwood  for  my  oven  :  for  you 
are  to  understand  my  friend  there  is  some  meal 
come  in  from  the  tenants,  and  so — ' 

*  That's  right!  think  kitchen!  talk  kitchen! 
pray  does  your  soul  live  in  a  kitchen  as  well  as 
your  Hody  ?' 

'Monsieur!' 

*  Forgive  me,  my  blood  is  on  fire — I  take  your 
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advice:  you  shall  never  have  to  spur  me  again. 
It  is  clear  you  know  the  sex  best :  she  shall  make 
as  many  difficulties  as  she  pleases.  She  shall 
say  ^' no"  twelve  times  instead  of  six,  if  it  amuses 
her :  I  will  court  her,  I  will  besiege  her,  I'll  fight 
for  her  against  all  the  soldiers  on  earth,  and  all 
the  fiends  in  you  know  where.'  Whirr — he  was 
away. 

Jacintha  gazed  after  her  pupil  and  firework  with 
ardent  admiration  so  long  as  his  graceful  active 
figure  was  in  sight. 

Then  she  fell  into  a  reverie — an  unusual  mood 
with  this  active  personage. 

It  is  not  customary,  in  polite  fiction,  to  go  into 
the  reflecting  part  of  a  servant-maid :  let  us  there- 
fore make  a  point  of  doing  it,  for  to  be  vulgar  in 
the  eyes  of  snobs  and  snobbesses  is  no  mean  dis- 
tinction. 

*  Look  there  now  ! — they  say  you  should  give 
and  take.  Well,  I  gave  a  lesson  :  and  now  I  have 
taken  one.  From  fourteen  to  fourscore  a  man  is.  a 
man,  and  a  woman  is  a  woman.  Write  that  in 
your  mass  books,  for  it  is  as  true  as  gospel.  School 
is  never  over  while  we  are  in  the  world.  I 
thought  I  knew  something  too :  but  I  was  all 
behind.  Now  to  me  a  woman  is  the  shallowest 
thing  the  Lord  ever  made.  I  can  plumb  it  with 
my  forefinger.  But  to  a  man  they  are  as  deep  as 
the  ocean.  And,  no  doubt,  men  can  read  one 
another :  but  they  beat  me.  She  put  up  a  straw 
between  him  and  her,  and  he  fell  back  as  if  it  was 
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Qoliah's  spear,  that  was  as  thick  as — ^what  was  it 
as  thick  as  ?     I  showed  him  an  iron  door  between 
them,  and  he  flies  at  it  as  if  it  was  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  Mother  of  Heaven  !  iiy  pot  !  my  pot  !* 
She  fled  wildly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'Madame  the  Baroness,  if  you  please  there  is  a 
tree  blown  down  in  the  park/ 

*  Impossible  child  !  there  was  no  wind  at  all  last 
night/ 

*  No  madstee,  but  there  was  a  night  or  two  ago/ 
Laure  giggled. 

*  Well  mademoiselle,  that  might  loosen  it.' 
Laure  laughed ;  but  the  baroness  was  grave. 

'  Let  us  all  go  and  look  at  it/  said  she^  sadly  ;  a 
tree  was  an  old  friend  to  her. 

There  lay  the  monster  on  the  earth  that  was 
ploughed  and  harrowed  by  its  hundred  arms  and 
thousand  fingers;  its  giant  proportions  now  first 
revealed  by  the  space  of  earth  it  covered,  and  the 
frightful  gap  its  fall  left  in  the  air  and  the  prospect. 
The  doctor  inspected  the  tree,  especially  the  stump, 
and  said — *  Humph  !* 

The  baroness  looked  only  at  the  mass  and  the 
ruin. 

*  An  ill-omen,  children,'  said  she.  *  It  stood  out 
the  storm ;  and  then  one  calm  night  it  fell?  And 
so  it  will  be  with  the  House  of  Beaurepaire.' 
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^  Ah  well/  said  Jacintha,  in  a  comfortable  tone, 

*  now  you  are  down,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
with  you.  I  wanted  some  firewood — and  I  wanted 
some  small  wood  terribly/ 

The  baroness  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  this 
kitchen  philosophy,  and  moved  away  with  Jose- 
phine. The  doctor  detained  Laure.  *Now  it  is 
no  use  telling  your  mother,  to  annoy  her,  but  this 
tree  has  been  cut  down.' 

*  Impossible  !* 

^Fact.  Come  and  look  ^t  the  stub.  I  have 
stood  and  seen  thousands  of  trees  felled — it  is  an 
interesting  operation ;  comes  next  to  taking  ofif  a— 
hem !  See  how  clean  three  fourths  ^f  the  wood 
have  come  away.  They  have  had  the  cunning  to 
cut  three  feet  above  the  ground  too ;  but  this  is 
not  Nature's  work — it  is  man's.  Laure  it  wanted 
but  this  ;  you  have  an  enemy — ^a  secret  enemy.' 

*Ah!'  cried  Laure,  with  flashing  eyes,  and 
making  her  hand  into  an  angular  snowball ;  *  oh ! 
that  I  had  him  here !  I'd — ah !  ah !'  This  doughty 
threat  ended  in  two  screams,  for  a  young  gentle- 
man sprang  from  the  road  over  the  hedge,  and 
alighted  close  to  them.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and 
blushing  like  a  rose,  poured  out  a  flood  of  excuses. 

*  Mademoiselle — monsieur,  I  saw  that  a  large  tree 
had  fallen,  and  my  curiosity — forgive  my  indiscre- 
tion ' — and  he  affected  a  retreat,  but  cast  a  linger- 
ing look  at  the  fallen  tree. 

*  Remain,  monsieur,'  said   St.  Aubin,  politely; 

*  and  as  your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine,  I  will 
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even  ask  you  to  examine  the  stump  and  also  the 
tree,  and  tell  me  whether  my  suspicions  are  correct. 
Has  this  tree  fallen  by  accident,  or  by  the  hand  of 
man?' 

Riviere  darted  on  the  stump  with  the  fire  of 
curiosity  in  his  face,  and  examined  it  keenly.  His 
deportment  was  not  bad  comedy.  *  This  tree  has 
been  cut  down.  See,  mademoiselle,'  cried  •the 
young  rogue,  determined  to  bring  her  into  con- 
versation, *  observe  this  cut  here  in  the  wood; 
look,  here  are  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw.' 

This  brought  Laure  close  to  him,  and  he  gave  a 
prolix  explanation  to  keep  her  there,  and  asked 
her  whether  she  saw  this,  and  whether  she  saw 
that;  so  then  she  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him. 
He  proved  to>  their  entire  satisfaction  that  some- 
body had  cut  down  the  elm.  *  The  rogue !'  cried 
St.  Aubin.    '  The  wretch !'  cried  Laure. 

Riviere  looked  down,  and  resumed  his  inspection 
of  the  stump. 

*  Oh  that  I  had  him !'  said  Laure,  still  at  fever 
heat. 

*  I  wish  you  had,  mademoiselle,'  said  Edouard, 
with  a  droll  look.  Then  with  an  air  of  imposing 
gravity,  *  Monsieur,  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  the 
government  in  this  district,  as  you  may  perhaps  be 
aware.' 

St.  Aubin  looked  at  Laure  for  explanation. 

She  would  not  give  any,  because,  by  revealilig 
the  young  man's  name  she  would  have  enabled 
St.  Aubin  to  put  the  purse  and  this  jump  over  the 
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hedge  together.  She  coloured  at  the  bare  thought, 
but  said  nothing.  Riviere  went  on.  *  If  you 
really  suspect  this  has  been  done  out  of  malice,  I 
will  set  an  inquiry  on  foot.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  monsieur.  It  certainly  is 
a  mysterious  affair.' 

*  Give  yourself  no  further  anxiety  about  it,  sir. 
I  take  it  into  my  hands — in  doing  so,  I  merely 
discharge  my  duty ;  need  I  add,  mademoiselle,  that 
duty  is  for  once  a  pleasui^e  ?  If  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours is  the  culprit,  it  will  transpire ;  if  not,  still 
the  present  government  is,  I  assure  you,  sir,  a 
Briareus,  and  one  of  its  hands  will  fall  sooner  or 
later  on  him  who  has  dared  to  annoy  you,  made- 
moiselle.' 

As  a  comment  on  these  words  of  weight,  he  drew 
out  his  pocket-book  with  such  an  air :  made  a 
minute  or  two,  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 
*  Monsieur,  mademoiselle,  receive  once  more  my 
excuses  for  my  indiscreet  curiosity,  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  regret,  unless  it  should  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  what  you  have  at  heart.'  And  he 
bowed  himself  away. 

*  A  charming  young  man,  my  dear.' 

'  What  that  little  buck — do  you  see  charms  in 
him  ? — where  ?' 

*  Buck  ?  a  young  Apollo,  beaming  with  goodness 
as  well  as  intelligence.' 

*0h!  oh!  oh!  doctor.' 

*  I  have  not  seen  such  a  face  for  ever  so  long,' 
cried  the  doctor,  getting  angry. 
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*  I  don*t  desire  to  see  such  another  for  ever  so 
long.' 

'  Confess,  at  least,  that  his  manners  are  singtdarly 
graceful.' 

*  RepubKcan  ease,  doctcfr — admire  it — those  who 
con/ 

*It  was  the  respectful  ease  of  a  young  person 
not  desirous  to  attract  attention  to  his  own  grace, 
but  simply  to  be  polite/ 

'  Now  I  thought  his  flying  over  our  hedge,  and 
taking  our  affairs  on  him  and  his  little  pocket-book, 
a  great  piece  of  effrontery.'  *  If  it  had  not  been 
done  with  equal  modesty  and  deference, — but  the 
poor  boy  is  a  Bepublican.  So  you  cannot  be  just. 
Oh  politics!  politics !-=- You  madden  the  brain — 
you  bandage  the  judgment — you  corrupt  the  heart 
— let  us  see  whether  they  have  blinded  your  very 
eyes.  Did  you  notice  his  colour — roses  and  lilies 
side  by  side  ?     Come,  now.* 

*  A  boy's  complexion,  staring  red  and  white ! — 
Yes.' 

*  And  his  eyes  full  of  soul.' 

*  Yes,  he  had  wildish  eyes.  If  you  want  to  be 
stared  out  of  countenance,  send  for  Monsieur  Riv — 
hum — ^what  did  he  say  his  name  was  ?' 

*I  forget.  A  figure  like  Antinous,  with  all 
Diana's  bounding  grace.' 

*  Oh !  he  can  jump  high  enough  to  frighten  one : 
enchanting  quality.* 

*  Well,  mademoiselle/ 1  shall  not  subject  him  to 
further  satire  by  praising  him.    He  serves  France 
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and  not  the  Bourbons ;  and  is  therefore  a  monster, 
ngly  and  even  old.  Let  us  speak  of  more  im- 
portant matters/ 

*  If  you  please/  said  Laure,  drily.  And  they 
did. 

And  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  themes  was  that 
Laure  became  distracted,  and  listened  badly ;  and 
every  now  and  then  she  slipped  back  to  the  aban- 
doned subject,  and  made  a  number  of  half  conces- 
sions, one  at  a  time,  in  favour  of  the  young  Re- 
publican's looks,  manners,  and  conduct — all  to  please 
the  doctor.  So  that  at  last  she  and  St.  Aubin 
were  not  so  very  far  apart  in  their  estimate  of  the 
youth.  Arrived  at  the  park  gate  leading  into  the 
Pleasance,  she  turned  suddenly  round,  beamed  and 
blushed  all  over  with  pleasure,  and  put  her  arms 
round  the  puzzled  doctor's  neck  and  kissed  him ; 
then  scudded  off  like  a  rabbit  after  her  sister  who 
was  on  the  south  terrace.  *  Dard,  I've  a  little  job 
for  you,'  said  Jacintha,  cheerily. 

*  Ugh !  oh !  have  you  ?' 

*  You  must  put  up  the  grindstone.  Stop  !  don't 
go  off — that  is  not  all.  Put  a  handle  in  it,  and 
then  sharpen  the  great  axe — the  hatchet  is  not  a 
bit  of  use.' 

*  Any  more  ?' 

*Tes;  to-morrow  you  must  go  into  the  park 
with  your  wheelbarrow,  and  cut  me  billet  wood  for 
up  stairs  and  small  wood  for  my  oven.'  The  much- 
enduring  man  set  about  this  new  job. 

The  demoiselles  De    Beaurepaire  coming  out 
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into  the  park  for  their  afternoon  walk,  saw  a 
figure  hacking  away  at  the  fallen  tree.  They 
went  tovards  it  near  enough  to  recognise  Dard : 
then  they  turned  and  took  their  usual  walk. 
They  made  sure  Jacintha  had  ordered  him  to 
do  it. 

They  had  not  heen  in  the  park  a  minute  before 
a  telescope  was  levelled  from  a  window  at  them, 
and  the  next  moment  M.  Edouard  was  running  up 
the  road  to  Beaurepaire. 

Now  as  he  came  near  the  fallen  tree  he  heard 
loud  cries  for  help,  followed  by  groans  of  pain. 
He  bounded  over  the  hedge,  and  there  was  Dard 
hanging  over  his  axe  faint  and  moaning.  *  What 
18  the  matter  ? — what  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  Edouard 
running  to  him. 

*0h!  oh!— cut  my  foot.' 

Edouard  looked,  and  turned  sick,  for  there  was 
a  gash  right  through  Dard's  shoe,  and  the  blood 
welling  up  through  it.  But,  recovering  himself  by 
an  eflfbrt  of  the  will,  he  cried  out — *  Courage,  my 
lad!  don't  give  in — thank  Heaven  there's  no 
artery  there.  Oh,  dear,  it  is  a  terrible  cut !  Let 
us  get  you  home,  that  is  the  first  thing !  Can  you 
walk?' 

*  Lord  bless  you,  no !  nor  stand  either  without 
help.' 

Edouard  flew  to  the  wheelbarrow,  and  reversing 
ifr^spun  a  lot  of  billet  out.  *  Ye  must  not  do  that,* 
said  Dard,  with  all  the  energy  he  was  capable  of 
in  his  present  condition — *  why  that  is  Jacintha's 
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wood/  *  To  the  devil  with  Jacintha  and  her  wood 
too !'  cried  Edouard,  ^  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a 
faggot.  Come  Dard,  I  shall  wheel  you  home :  it 
is  only  just  across  the  park/ 

With  some  difficulty  he  lifted  him  into  the 
harrow. 

*  How  lucky/  he  cried,  *  I  have  got  my  shooting 
jacket  on,  so  here's  my  hrandy  flask :  take  a  suck 
at  it  old  fellow — and  courage!'  Dard  stretched 
out  his  hand  with  sudden  aninxation  for  the  flask, 
and  it  was  soon  glued  to  his  lips. 

Now  the  ladies,  as  they  walked,  saw  a  man 
wheeling  a  harrow  across  the  park,  and  took  no 
particular  notice  :  hut,  as  Biviere  was  making  for 
the  same  point,  presently  the  barrow  came  near 
enough  for  them  to  see  a  man's  head  and  arms  in 
it.  Laure  was  the  first  to  notice  this.  *Look! 
look !  if  he  is  not  wheeling  Dard  in  the  barrow 
now.' 

^Who?' 

*  Do  you  ask  who  ?  Who  provides  all  our 
amusement  ?' 

'  Laure,  I  do  not  like  this,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
something  wrong.  Consider,  Monsieur  Riviere 
would  not  wheel  Dard  all  across  the  park  for 
amusement.' 

*  Oh !  let  us  run  and  see/ 

Now  Riviere  did  not  intend  them  to  see ;  he 
had  calculated  on  getting  to  the  corner  a  consider- 
able time  before  the  promenaders.  But  they 
hastened  their  speed,  and  defeated  his  intention. 
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He  had  taken  his  coat  off  too,  aild  made  a  great 
effort  to  beat  them.  *  Dard^  said  he,  '  now  here 
are  the  young  ladies,  what  a  pity— put  my  coat 
over  your  foot,' that  is  a  good  fellow/ 

'  What  for  ?'  said  Dard,  sulkily :  ^  No !  let  them 
see  what  they  have  done  with  their  little  odd  jobs : 
this  is  my  last  for  one  while.  I  shan't  go  on  two 
legs  again  this  year.' 

The  ladies  came  up  with  them. 

'Oh,  monsieur/  said  Josephine,  'what  is  the 
matter?' 

*We  have  met  with  a  little  accident  made* 
moiselle,  that  is  all.  Dard  has  hurt  his  foot-- 
nothing  to  speak  of,  but  I  thought  he  would  be 
best  at  home/ 

Laure  raised  the  coat  which  Biviere  in  i^ite  of 
Dard  had  flung  over  his  foot,  and  removed  it. 

*  He  is  bleeding !  Dard  is  bleeding !  Oh,  my 
poor  Dard.    Oh !  oh !' 

*Hush!  Laure!  Laure!' 

*  No !  don't  put  him  out  of  heart  mademoiselle. 
Take  anoth^  pull  at  the  flask  Dard.  If  you 
please  ladies,  I  must  have  him  home  without 
delay.' 

*  Oh  yes,  but  I  want  him  to  have  a  surgeon,' 
cried  Josephine*  *  Ah !  why  are  we  so  poor,  and 
no  horses  nor  people  to  send  off  as  we  used  to 
have  ?' 

*  Mademoiselle,  have  no  fears.  Dard  shall  have 
the  best  surgeon  in  the  district  by  his  side  in  less 
than  an  hour :  the  town  is  but  two  short  leagues  off/ 
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*  Have  you  a  horse  then  T 

*  No ;  but  I  am  as  good  a*  runner  as  any  for 
miles  round.  Fll  run  it  out  in  half  an  hour  or  die 
at  ity  and  Fll  send  the  surgeon  up  fiill  gallop." 

*  Heaven  bless  you  monsieur,  you  have  a  good 
heart/  cried  Josephine. 

*  Oh,  yes!  Heaven. bless  him.' 

He  was  already  gone :  but  these  sweet  words 
rang  in  his  ears  and  ran  warm  round  and  round 
his  heart,  as  he  straightened  his  arms  and  his  back 
to  the  work.  When  they  had  gone  about  a 
hundred  yards  a  single  snivel  vent  ofiF  in  the 
wheelbarrow.  Five  minutes  after,  Dard  was  at 
home  in  charge  of  his  grandmother,  his  shoe  off,, 
his  foot  in  a  wet  linen  cloth ;  and  the  statesman, 
his  coat  tied  round  the  neck,  squared  his  shoulders 
and  ran  the  two  short  leagues  out.  He  ran  them 
in  thirty-five  minutes,  found  the  surgeon  at  home, 
told  the  case,  pooh  poohed  that  worthy's  promise 
to  go  to  the  patient  presently,  darted  into  his 
stable,  saddled  the  horse,  brought  him  round,  saw 
the  surgeon  into  the  saddle,  started  him,  dined  at 
the  restaurateur's,  strolled  back,  and  was  in  time 
to  get  a  good  look  at  the  Chateau  of  Beaurepaire 
before  the  sun  set  on  it. 

Jacintha  came  into  Dard's  cottage  that  evening* 
*  So  you  have  been  and  done  it  my  man,'  cried 
she  cheerfully  and  rather  roughly ;  then  sat  down 
and  rocked  herself,  with  her  apron  over  her  head. 
She  explained  this  anomalous  proceeding  to  his 
grandmother  privately.     *  I  thought  I  would  keep 
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his  h^rt  up  any  way;  but  you  see  I  was  not 
fit/ 

Calmer,  she  comforted  Dard,  and  ended  by  cross 
questioning  him.  The  young  ladies  had  told  her 
what  they  had  seen,  and  though  Dard  was  too 
wrapped  up  in  himself  to  dwell  with  any  gusto 
upon  Edouard's  zeal  and  humanity,  still,  as  far  ster 
facts  went,  he  confirmed  the  ladies*  comments. 

Jacintha's  heart  yearned  towards  the  young 
man.  She  was  in  the  town  next  day  making  a 
purchase  or  two,  so  she  called  on  him.  *  I  thought 
I  would  just  step  in  to  put  a  question  to  you. 
Would  you  like  to  get  a  word  with  her  alone  ?* 

*  Oh,  Jacintha  r 

*  Hush  I  don'i  shout  like  that ;  why  you  maybe 
sure  she  is  alone  sometimes,  though  not  very  often. 
They  love  one  another  so,  those  two.* 

Jacintha  then  developed  her  plan.  As  the  dish- 
cloth was  his  signal,  so  she  must  have  a  signal  to 
show  when  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  that 
signal  should  be  a  sheet,  wliich  she  would  hang 
over  the  battlement  of  Beaurepaire  Chateau. 

*  So  when  you  see  a  white  sheet,  you  come  to 
me — the  quicker  the  better.  It  is  the  least  I  can 
do  now.  You  know  what  I  mean.  I  won't  speak 
about  it.  Words  in  a  woman's  mouth — I  told  you 
what  they  are.  No,  I  won't  end  in  steam,  like 
boiling  water  does.  I  won't  say^  I'll  show  you 
what  you  have  done  my  angel.'  Her  eyes  told  him 
all  the  same. 

.  *  Where  is  my  dish-clout  ?    You  never  left  it  out 
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there    on  the   tree,  did  you?*    and   she  looked 
solemn. 

*  Jacintha !  on  my  knees  I  demand  pardon  for 
my  fatal  heedlessness/  Jacintha  put  her  hand 
under  her  apron  and  pulled  out  the  cloth.  *  There/ 
said  she,  and  threw  it  him.  *  Now  suppose  you  had 
Wanted  to  speak  to  me — ah  well,  we  can't  have 
all ;  you  have  a  good  heart,  but  no  head.* 

Dard*s  grandmother  had  a  little  house,  a  little 
land,  a  little  money,  and  a  little  cow.  She  could 
just  keep  Dard  and  herself,  and  her  resources 
enabled  Dard  to  do  so  many  little  odd  jobs  for  love, 
yet  keep  his  favourite  organ  tolerably  filled.  ' 

*  GK)  to  bed  my  little  son,  since  you  are  hashed,^ 
said  Dard's  grandmother.  *  Bed  be  hanged,'  cried 
he.  *What  good  is  bed?  That's  another  silly 
old  custom  wants  doing  away  with.  It  weakens 
you — it  turns  you  into. train  oil — it  is  the  doctor*B 
friend,  and  the  patient's  enemy.  Many  a  one  shuts 
up  through  taking  to  bed,  that  could  have  got 
through  his  trouble  if  he  had  kept  his  feet  like  a 
man.  If  I  was  dying  I  would  not  go  to  bed  till  I 
went  to  the  bed  with  a  spade  in  it.  No !  sit  up 
like  Julius  Ctesar,  and  die  as  you  lived,  in  your 
dothes:  don't  strip  yourself;  let  the  old  women 
strip  you — that  is  their  delight  laying  out  a  chap ; 
that  is  the  time  they  brighten  up,  the  old  sorceresses.* 
He  concluded  this  amiable  rhapsody,  the  latter  part 
of  which  was  levelled  at  a  lugubrious  weakness  of 
his  grandmother's  for  the  superfluous  embellish- 
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ment  of  the  dead,  by  telling  her  it  was  bad  enough 
to  be  tied  by  the  foot  like  an  ass,  without  settling 
down  on  his  back  like  a  cast  sheep.  *  Give  me  the 
armchair.  FU  sit  in  it,  and  if  I  have  any  friends 
they  will  show  it  now :  they  will  come  and  tell  me 
what  is  going  on  in  the  village,  for  I  can't  get  out 
to  see  it  and  hear  it,  they  must  know  that.' 

Seated  in  state  in  his  granny's  easy  chair,  the 
loss  of  which  after  thirty  years'  use  made  her 
miserable,  she  couldn't  tell  why,  le  Sieur  Dard 
awaited  his  friends. 

His  friends  did  not  come. 

The  rain  did,  and  poured  all  the  afternoon. 
Night  came,  and  solitude.  Dard  boiled  over  with 
bitterness. 

*  They  are  then  a  lot  of  pigs ;  all  those  fellows  I 
have  drank  with  at  Bigot's  and  Simmefs.  Down 
with  all  fair  weather  friends ! !'  -> 

The  next  day  the  sun  shone,  the  air  was  clear, 
and  the  sky  blue.  *  Ah !  let  tb  see  now,'  cried 
Dard. 

Alas!  no  fellow-drinkers,  no  fellow-smokers 
came  to  console  their  hurt  fellow.  And  Dard,  who 
had  boiled  with  anger  yesterday  was  now  sad  and 
despondent. 

*  Down  with  egoists,'  he  groaned. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  came  a  tap  at  the 
door. 

*  Ah !  at  last,'  cried  Dard :  *  come  in  !' 

The  door  was  slowly  opened  and  two  lovely 
faces  appeared  at  the  threshold.     The  Demoiselles 
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De  Beaurepaire  wore  a  tender  look  of  interest  and 
pity  when  they  caught  sight  of  Dard,  and  on  the 
old  woman  curtseying  to  them  they  curtseyed  to 
her  and  Dard.  But  when  Dard  put  his  arms  on 
the  chair  to  rise  and  salute  them,  Laure  put  up  her 
finger  and  peremptorily  forbade  him.  The  next 
moment  they  were  close  to  him,  one  a  little  to  his 
right,  the  other  to  his  left,  and  two  pair  of  sapphire 
eyes  with  the  mild  lustre  of  sympathy  playing 
down  incessantly  upon  him.  How  was  he  ?  How 
had  he  slept  ?  Was  he  in  pain  ?  Was  he  in  much 
pain  ?  tell  the  truth  now.  Was  there  anything  to 
eat  or  drink  he  could  fancy?  Jacintha  should 
make  it  and  bring  it,  if  it  was  within  their 
means. 

A  prince  could  not  have  had  more  solicitous 
attendants;  nor  a  fairy  king  lovelier  and  less 
earthly  ones. 

He  looked  in  heavy  amazement  from  one  to  the 

then  Laure  laughed  at  him,  then  Josephine 
smiled.  Laure  bent,  and  was  by  some  supple 
process  on  one  knee,  taking  the  measure  of  the 
wounded  foot.  When  she  first  approached  it  he 
winced :  but  the  next  moment  he  smiled.  He  had 
never  been  touched  like  this — it  was  contact  and  no 
contact — she  treated  his  foot  as  the  zephyr  the 
violets — she  handled  it  as  if  it  had  been  some 
sacred  thing.  By  the  help  of  his  eye  he  could 
ust  know  she  was  touching  himi 

*  There  monsieur,  you  are  measured  for  a  lii^t 
shoe." 
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*And  I  will  make  it  for  you  Dard/  said 
JoBephine. 

*  Don't  you  believe  her  Dard  :  I  shall  make  it : 
she  is  indolent/  *  We  will  both  make  it  then/ 
said  Josephine. 

Dard  grinned  an  uncertain  grin. 

At  the  door  they  turned  and  sent  back  each  a 
smile  brimful  of  comfort,  promise,  and  kindness,  to 
stay  with  him  till  next  visit.  Dard  scratched  his 
head.  Dard  pondered  half  an  hour  in  silence 
thus,  or  thereabouts. 

The  old  woman  had  been  to  milk  the  cow.  She 
now  came  into  the  kitchen. 

Dard  sang  out  lustily  to  her — *  Granny  I'm 
better.  Keep  your  heart  up  old  lady :  we  shan't 
die  this  bout.  I  am  good  for  a  few  more  little  odd 
jobs,'  said  he,  with  a  sudden  tincture  of  bitter- 
ness. 

Presently  in  came  Jacintha  with  a  basket 
crying,  *  I  have  not  a  minute  to  stay  now  :  Dard^ 
niy  young  ladies  have  sent  you  two  bottles  of  old 
Burgundy — ^you  won't  like  that — and  here  is  a 
loaf  I  have  just  made.  And  now  I  must  go  :'  and 
she  stayed  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  him,  and 
cheered  him  mightily.  At  dusk  Riviere  rode  by 
— fastened  his  horse  up  and  came  bustling  in. 
*  How  do  we  get  on  dame  ?' 

*  Pretty  well  monsieur.  He  was  very  dull  at 
first,  but  now  he  is  brightened  up  a  bit  poor  thing. 
All  the  great  folks  come  here  to  see  him— the 
Demoiselles  de  Beaurepaire  and  all.' 
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^  Ah !  that  is  like  them/ 

'  Oh !  as  to  that,  my  little  son  is  respected  far 
and  wide/  said  the  old  lady  inflating  herself;  and, 
as  gratitude  cannot  live  an  instant  with  conceit, 
she  went  on  to  say,  *  and  after  all  it  is  the  least 
they  can  do,  for  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  them, 
and  never  seen  the  colour  of  their  money.  Also ! 
behold  him  hashed  in  their  service — a  wounded 
foot — that  is  all  ever  he  took  out  of  Beaurepaire/ 

*  Hold  your  tongue,'  cried  Dard  brutally  ;  *  if  I 
don't  complain,  what  right  have  you  ?'  He  added 
doggedly,  but  rather  gently,  *  The  axe  was  in  my 
hand,  not  in  theirs — let  us  be  just  before  all 
things/ 

The  statesman  sat  at  breakfast,  eating  roasted 
kidneys  with  a  little  melted  butter  and  parsley 
.  under  them,  and  drinking  a  tmnbler  of  old  Medoc 
slightly  diluted — a  modest  repast  becoming  his 
age,  and  the  state  of  his  afifections.  On  his 
writing  table  lay  waiting  for  him  a  battle  array  of 
stubborn  figures.  He  looked  at  them  over  his 
tumbler,  *  Ah  !'  said  he,  *  to-day  I  must  be  all  the 
state's.  Even  you  must  ijot  keep  me  from  those 
dry  calculations  oh!  well-beloved  chateau  of 
Beau-re-pai-: — ah!  my  telescope— it  is! — it  is/ 
[^Exit  statesman. 

The  white  flag  was  waving  from  the  battle- 
ments. 

When  he  got  half  way  to  Beaurepaire,  he  found 
to  his  horror  he  had  forgotten  that  wretched  cloth. 
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However  he  would  not  go  back :  he  trusted  to 
Jacintha's  intelbgenoe.  It  did  not  deceive  him. 
He  found  her  waiting  for  him. 

*  She  is  gone  alone  to  Dard's  bouse.  The  other 
will  be  after  her  soon — forward !  !' 

He  flew;  he  knocked  with  beating  heart  at 
Dard's  door.  At  another  time  he  should  have 
knocked  and  opened  without  further  invitation. 

'Come  in/  cried  Dard's  stentorian  voice.  He 
entered,  and  there,  aeslted  on  a  chair,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand^  was — Mademoiselle  Josephine  de 
Beaurepaire. 

Riviere  stared — stupefied,  mystified. 

The  young  lady  rose  with  a  smile,  curtseyed,  and 
reseated  herself.  She  was  as  self  possessed  as  he 
was  flurried  and  puzzled  what  to  say  or  do.  He 
recovered  himself  a  little,  inquired  with  wonderful 
solicitude  Dard's  present  symptoms,  and  suddenly 
remembering  the  other  lady  was  expected,  he  said 
— *  I  leave  you  in  good  hands ;  angel  visitors  are 
best  enjoyed  alone,'  and  retired  slowly,  with  a 
deep  obeisance.  Once  outside  the  door,  dignity 
vanished  in  alacrity  ;  he  flew  off  into  the  park,  and 
ran  as  hard  as  he  could  towards  the  chateau.  He 
was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  little  gate,  when  sure 
enough  Laure  emerged.  They  met;  his  heart 
beat  violently.     *  Ah !  mademoiselle ! — ' 

*  Ah !  it  is  Monsieur  Riviere,  I  declare,'  said 
Laure  coolly,  all  oVer  blushes  though. 

'  Yes  mademoiselle,  and  I  am  so  out  of  breath. 
I    am    sent    for    you.     Mademoiselle   Josephine 
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awaite  you  at  Dard*8  house/    *  She  sent  you  for  me  ?' 
inquired  Laure  arching  her  brows. 

*  Not  positively,  Mademoiselle  Laure.* 

*  How  pat  he  has  our  names  too  !' 

*  But  I  could  see  I  should  please  her  by  coming 
for  you  ;   there  is,  I  believe,  a  bull  or  so  about.* 

*  A  bull  or  two ;  don't  talk  in  that  reckless  way 
monsieur.  She  has  done  well  to  send  you ;  let  us 
make  haste.* 

*  But  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath.* 

*  Oh,  never  mind  that !     I  abhor  bulls.* 

*  But,  mademoiselle,  we  are  not  come  to  them 
yet,  and  the  faster  we  go  now  the  sooner  we 
shall* 

*  Yes ;  but  I  always  like  to  get  a  disagreeable 
thing  over  as  soon  as  possible,'  said  Laure  slily. 

*  Ah,*  replied  Edouard  mournfully,  *  in  that 
case  let  us  make  haste.' 

After  a  little  spurt  mademoiselle  relaxed  the 
pace  of  her  own  accord,  and  even  went  slower 
than  before.  There  was  an  awkward  silence. 
Edouard  eyed  the  park  boundary,  and  thought — 
'  Naw  what  I  have  to  say  I  must  say  before  we  get 
to  you;'  and  being  thus  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  he  turned  to  lead. 

Laure  eyed  him,  and  the  ground,  alternately, 
from  under  her  long  lashes. 

At  last  he  began  to  colour  and  flutter.  She  saw 
something  was  coming,  and  all  the  woman  donned 
defensive  armour. 

'  Mademoiselle.* 
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*  Monsieur/ 

*  Is  it  quite  decided  that  your  family  refuse  my 
acquaintance,  my  services,  which  I  still — forgive 
me — ^press  on  you  ?  Ah !  Mademoiselle  Laure,  am 
I  never  to  have  the  happiness  of — of— even 
speaking  to  you  ?' 

*  It  appears  so/  said  Laure  drily. 

*  Have  you  then  decided  against  me  too  ?  That 
happy  day  it  was  only  mademoiselle  who  crushed 
my  hopes/ 

*  I  ?'  asked  Laure  ;  *  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?' 

*  Can  you  ask  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  not 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  but  you  I — What  am  I 
saying  ?  but,  you  understand  too  well/ 

*  No,  monsieur,*  said  Laure  with  a  puzzled  air, 
*  I  do  not  understand.  Not  one  word  of  all  you 
are  saying  do  I  comprehend.  I  am  sure  it  is 
Josephine  and  not  me ;  for  I  am  only  a  child/ 

*  You  a  child — an  angel  like  you  ?' 

*  Ask  any  of  them,  they  will  tell  you  I  am  a 
child ;  and  it  is  to  that  I  owe  this  conversation,  no 
doubt ;  if  you  did  not  look  on  me  as  a  child,  you 
would  not  dare  take  this  liberty  with  me/  said  the 
young  cat,  scratching  without  a  moment's  notice. 

*  Mademoiselle,  do  not  be  angry.     I  was  wrong/ 

*  Oh  !  never  mind.  Children  are  little  creatures 
without  reserve,  and  treated  accordingly,  and  to 
notice  them  is  to  honour  them.' 

*  Adieu  then,  mademoiselle.  Try  to  believe  no 
one  respects  you  more  than  I  do.' 

^Yes,  let  us  part,  for  there  is  Dard's  house; 
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and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  Josephine  never  sent 
you.' 

*  I  confess  it/ 

*  There,  he  confesses  it.  I  thought  so  all  along ! ! 
What  a  dupe  I  have  been!!'  *I  will  oflFend  no 
more,'  said  Riviere  humbly. 

*  We  shall  see.' 

*  Adieu,  mademoiselle.  God  bless  you!  May 
you  find  friends  as  sincere  as  I  am,  and  more  to 
your  taste !' 

*  Heaven  hear  your  prayers!'  replied  the  ma- 
licious thing,  casting  up  her  eyes  with  a  mock 
tragic  air. 

Edouard  sighed ;  a  chill  conviction  that  she  was 
both  heartless  and  empty  fell  on  him.  He  turned 
away  without  another  word*  She  called  to  him 
with  a  sudden  airy  cheerfulness  that  made  him 
start.  *  Stay,  monsieur,  I  forgot — I  have  something 
to  tell  you.' 

He  returned,  all  curiosity. 

*  And  a  favour  to  ask  you.' 
'  I  am  so  glad.' 

*  You  have  made  a  conquest.' 

*  I  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  you,  mademoi- 
selle.' 

*  Oh !  it  is  not  a  lady,'  said  little  Malice. 

*  Ah !  then  it  is  possible,'  was  the  bitter  reply. 

*  Something  better — less  terrestrial,  you  know 
— it  is  a  savant.  You  jumped,  you  spoke,  you 
conquered  Doctor  St.  Aubin,  that  day.  What  do 
you  think  he  says  ?' 
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*  1  have  no  idea/ 

^  He  says  you  are  handsome/  (opening  her  eyes 
to  the  full  height  of  astonishment.)  *  He  says  you 
are  graceful ;  and,  indeed  it  was  not  a  bad  jump ; 
I  have  been  looking  at  it  since  ;  and  oh !  Monsieur 
Riviere,  he  says  you  are  modest !!!!!! !' 
.    *  Did  he  say  all  this  before  you  ?' 

*Yes; 

*  Heaven  reward  him !' 

*  Was  it  not  odd  he  should  have  ventured  on 
these  statements  before  me  ?  but  these  savants  can 
face  a  deal  of  contradiction/ 

*  You  did  me  the  honour  to  contradict  all  this  ?' 
'  I  did  not  fail; 

*  Thank  you,  mademoiselle/ 

*That  is  right,  be  unjust.  No,  monsieur;  to 
detract  from  undeniable  merit  was  not  my  real 
object ;  but  not  being  quite  such  a  child  as  some 
people  think,  I  contradicted  him,  in  order  to— to— 
confirm  him  in  those  good  sentiments;  and  1 
succeeded ;  the  proof  is  that  the  doctor  desires  your 
acquaintance,  monsieur;  and  now  I  come  to  the 
favour  I  have  to  ask  you/ 

*  Ah,  yes — the  favour/ 

*  Be  so  kind  as  to  bestow  your  acquaintance  on 
Monsieur  St,  Aubin,'  said  Laure,  her  manner 
changing  from  saucinees  to  the  timidity  of  a  per- 
son asking  a  favour.  *  He  will  not  discredit  my 
recommendation.  Above  all,  he  will  not  make 
difficulties,  for  he  is  really  worth  knowing.  In 
short,  believe  me,  it  will  be  an  excellent  acquaint- 
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ance  for  you — and  for  him/  added  she  with  all  the 
grace  of  the  De  Beaurepaires.  *  What  say  you, 
monsieur  7 

Riviere  was  mortified  to  the  heart's  core.  *  She 
refuses  to  know  me  herself,'  thought  he,  *  but  she 
will  use  my  love  to  make  me  amuse  that  old  man.' 
His  heart  swelled  against  her  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  his,  crushed  vanity  turned  to  strychnine. 
*  Mademoiselle,'  said  he,  bitterly  and  doggedly,  but 
sadly,  *  ^ere  I  so  happy  as  to  have  your  esteem, 
my  heart  would  overflow,  not  only  on  the  doctor, 
but  on  every  honest  person  around.  But  if  I  must 
not  have  the  acquaintance  I  value  more  than  life, 
suflfer  me  to  be  alone  in  the  world,  and  never  to 
say  a  word  either  to  Doctor  St.  Aubin,  or  to  any 
human  creature  if  I  can  help  it.'  The  imperious 
young  beauty  drew  herself  up. 

*  So  be  it,  monsieur ;  you  teach  me  how  a  child 
should  be  answered  that  forgets  herself,  and  asks 
— Dieul — asks  a  favour  of  a  stranger — a  perfect 
stranger,'  added  she  with  a  world  of  small  ill- 
nature. 

Could  one  of  the  dog  days  change  to  mid-winter 
in  a  second,  it  would  hardly  seem  so  cold  and  cross 
as  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  turned  from  the  smiling 
saucy  fairy  of  the  moment  before.  Edouard  felt  a 
portcullis  of  ice  come  down  between  her  and  him. 
She  curtseyed  and  glided  away.  He  bowed  and 
stood  frozen  to  the  spot. 

He  felt  so  lonely  and  so  bitter,  he  must  go  to 
Jacintha  for  something  to  leaii  on  and  scold. 
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He  put  his  handkerchief  up  in  the  tree,  and  out 
came  Jacintha,  curious.  *  You  left  the  dish-clout  at 
home,  I  het — what  a  head ! — ^well,  well,  tell  us/ 

*  A  fine  blunder  you  made,  Jacintha.  It  was 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  at  Dard's/ 

*  Do  you  call  that  a  blunder — ^ingrate  T 

*  Yes !     Why,  it  is  not  Josephine  I  love/ 

*  Yes,  it  is,*  replied  Jacintha, 
*No!  no!' 

*  Change  of  wind  then,  since  yesterday  !* 

*  No !  no !.  How  can  you  be  so  stupid — fancy 
not  seeing  it  is  Mademoiselle  Laure/ 

^Laure!  that  child?' 

*  She  is  not  a  child ;  she  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Don't  call  her  a  child — she  objects  to  it — it  puts 
her  in  a  passion.* 

*  You  have  deceived  me,'  said  Jacintha  severely^ 
.*  Never  !* 

*  You  have.  You  never  breathed  Lai^re's  name 
to  me.' 

*  No  more  I  did  Josephine's.' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  You  pretended 
to  be  in  love  with  my  young  lady/ 

*  No !  with  one  of  them,  I  said.' 

*  Well !  and  how  was  I  to  guess  by  that  it  was 
Laure?' 

•    *  And  how  were  you  to  guess  it  was  Josephine  ?' 

*  There  was  no  guessing  in  the  case ;  if  it  was 
not  Josephine,  anybody  with  sense  would  have  told 
a  body  it  was  Laure ;  but  you  are  mad.  Besides, 
who  would  look  at  Laure  when  Josephine  was  by  ? 
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Mademoiselle  Laure  is  very  well ;  she  has  a  pretty 
Uttle  face  enough,  but  she  is  not  a  patch  upon 
mademoiselle.' 

*  Why,  Jacintha,  you  are  blind.  But  this  is  the 
^^7 ;  you  women  are  no  judges  of  female  beauty. 
They  are  both  lovely,  but  Laure  is  the  brightest, 
the  gayest— oh,  her  smile  !  It  seems  brighter  than 
ever  now ;  for  I  have  seen  her  frown,  Jacintha ; 
think  of  that  and  pity  me.  I  have  seen  her 
frown.* 

*Aiid  if  you  look  this  way,  you  may  see  me 
frown.' 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 

.  *  The  matter  is,  that  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.     It  is  infamous.' 

Jacintha  then  let  him  know,  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, that  such  frightful  irregularities  as  this 
could  not  pass  in  an  ancient  family,  where  prece- 
dent and  decorum  reigned,  and  had  for  centuries. 
.*  The  elder  daughter  must  be  got  off  our  hands 
first ;  then  let  the  younger  take  her  turn.'  To  gild 
the  pill  of  decorum,  she  returned  to  her  original 
argument.  *Be  more  reasonable,  my  son,  above 
all,  less  blind.  She  is  nice,  she  is  frisky ;  but  she 
is  not  like  Josephine,  the  belle  of  belles.' 

Edouard,  in  reply,  anxious  to  conciliate  his  only 
friend,  affected  to  concede  the  palm  of  beauty  to 
the  elder  sister,  but  suggested  that  Laure  waa 
quite  beautiful  enough  for  ordinary  purposes, — 
such  aB  to  be  fallen  in  love  with, — nearer  his  own 
age,  too,   than  Josephine.     He  was  proceeding 
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adroitly  to  mggest  that  lie  stood  hardly  high 
enough  in  France  to  pretend  to  the  heiress  of 
Beanrepaire,  and  must  not  look  ahove  the  younger 
branch  of  that  ancient  tree,  when  Jacintha,  who 
had  not  listened  to  a  word  he  was  sayings  hut  had 
got  over  her  surprise,  and  was  now  converted  to 
his  side  by  her  own  reflections,  interrupted  him. 

*  And  therefore,  yes,'  said  this  vacillating  per- 
sonage, carrying  out  one  of  her  internal  chains  of 
reasons.  *Next,  I  could  not  promise  you  Jose- 
phine, but  Laure  you  shall  have  if  you  can  be 
content  with  her.'  The  boy  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck.  *  Quite  content  with  Laure,'  said  he, 
♦quite  content,  you  dear  Jacintha.'  Then  his 
countenance  fell. 

^  I  forgot,'  said  he ;  ♦in  the  heat  of  discussion 
one  forgets  everything.' 

*  Forgot  what  ?'  cried  Jacintha,  in  some  alarm, 

*  I  have  just  lost  her  for  ever.' 

Jacintha  put  her  hands  on  her  hips,  knuckles 
downwards. 

.   *  Now  then,'  said  she,  with  something  between 
a  groan  and  a  grin,  *  what  have  you  been  at  ?' 

He  related  his  interview,  all  but  the  last  passage. 

Jacintha  congratulated  him. 

*Why,  it  goes  swimmingly.  You  are  very 
lucky.  I  wonder  she  spoke  to  you  at  all  out 
there  all  alone.  In  Dard's  cottage  I  knew  she 
would,  because  she  could  not  help.     Well.' 

Then  he  told  her  Laure's  parting  request; 

*  I  say,  mademoiselle,'  cried  Jacintha.  *  you  are 
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coining  on  pretty  well  for  a  novice.  There  is 
one  that  has  a  head.  You  thanked  and  blessed 
her,  &c.' 

*  No,  indeed,  I  did  not.  I  declined — oh  I  very 
respectfully.'  *  Very  respectfully !'  repeated  Ja- 
cintha,  with  disdain.  *  You  really  are  not  safe  to 
go  alone.  Nevertheless,  I  can't  be  always  at  hiia 
elbow.     Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?' 

*No.' 

*  You  have  made  her  hate  you,  that  is  all.* 
Riviere  defended  himself.     *  It  was  so  unjust  to 

refuse  me  her  acquaintaince,  and  then  ask  me  to 
amuse  that  ancient  personage.' 

Jacintha  looked  him  in  the  face,  sneering  like 
a  fiend. 

*  Listen  to  a  parable.  Monsieur  the  Blind,'  said 
she,  *  Once  there  was  a  little  boy  madly  in  love 
with  raspberry  Jam; 

*  A  thing  I  hate.' 

*  It  is  false,  monsieur ;  one  does  not  hate  rasp- 
berry jam.  He  came  to  the  store  closet,  where  her 
knew  there  were  a  score  jars  of  it,  and — oh  ! 
misery — the  door  was  locked.  He  kicked  the 
door,  and  wept  bitterly.  His  mamma  came  and 
said,  "  Here  is  the  key,"  and  gave  him  the  key. 
And  what  did  he.  do?  Why,  he  fell  to  crying 
and  roaring,  and  kicking  the  door.  "  I  don't  wa- 
wa-wa-»wa-nt  the  key-ey-ey.  I  wa-a-ant  the  jam — • 
oh !  oh !  oh  !  oh !"  '  and  Jacintha  mimicked  to  the 
life  the  mingled  grief  and  ire  of  infancy  debarred 
its  jam.     Edouard  wore  a  puzzled  air,  but  it  was 
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only  for  a  moment ;  the  next  he  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  cried,  *  Fool !  fool !  fool !' 

*  I  shall  not  contradict  you,*  said  his  Mentor, 
with  affected  politeness. 

*  She  was  my  best  friend/ 

*  Who  doubts  it  r 

*  Once  acquainted  with  the  doctor,  I  could  visit 
at  Beaurepaire.' 

^Parbleur 

•She  had  thought  of  a  way  to  reconcile  my 
wishes  with  this  terrible  etiquette  that  reigns  here/ 

*  She  thinks  to  more  purpose  than  you  do — ^that 
is  clear/ 

*  Nothing  is  left  now  but  to  ask  her  pard6n — 
and  to  consent — I  am  off/ 

*  No,  you  are  not,*  and  Jacintha  laid  a  grasp  of 
iron  on  him.  *  Will  you  be  quiet  ? — ^is  not  one 
blunder  a  day  enough  ?  If  you  go  near  her  now, 
she  will  affiront  you,  and  order  the  doctor  not  to 
speak  to  you.* 

*  Oh,  Jacintha !  your  sex  then  are  fiends  of 
malice  ?* 

*  While  it  lasts.  Luckily  with  us  nothing  does 
last  very  long.     Take  your  orders  from  me/ 

*Yes,  general,*  said  the  young  man,  touching 
his  hat. 

•Don't  go  near  her  till  you  have  made  the 
doctor's  acquaintance ;  that  is  easily  done.  He 
walks  two  hours  on  the  east  road  every  day,  with 
his  feet  in  the  puddles  and  his  head  in  the 
clouds/ 
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^  But  how  am  I  to  get  him  out  of  the  clouds  7 

*  With  the  first  black  beetle  you  meet.' 

*  A  black  beetle  r 

*  Ay !  catch  her  when  you  can*  Have  her  ready 
for  use  in  your  handkerchief:  pull  a  long,  figure : 
and  says  you — "  Excuse  me  monsieur,  I  have  the 
misfortune  not  to  know  the  Greek  name  of  this 
merchandize  here."  Say  that,  and  behold  him 
launched.  He  will  christen  the  beast  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin  as  well  as  G-reek,  and  tell  you  her 
history  down  from  the  flood :  next  he  will  beg  her 
of  you,  and  out  will  come  a  cork  and  a  pin,  and 
behold  the  creature  impaled.  Thus  it  is  that  man 
loves  beetles.  He  has  a  thousand  pinned  down  at 
home — beetles,  butterflies  and  so  forth.  When  I 
go  near  the  lot  with  my  duster  he  trembles  like  an 
aspen.  I  pretend  to  be  going  to  clean  them,  but 
it  is  to  see  the  face  he  makes,  for  even  a  domestic 
requires  to  laugh  :  but  I  never  do  clean  them,  for 
after  all  he  is  more  stupid  than  wicked,  poor  man  : 
I  have  not  therefore  the  sad  courage  to  annihilate 
him.' 

*Let  us  return  to  our  beetle — ^what  will  his 
tirades  about  the  antiquity  of  the  beetle  advance 
me?' 

*  Wretch !  one  begins  about  a  beetle,  but  one 
ends  Heaven  knows  where.'  She  turned  suddenly 
grave.  *  All  this  does  not  prevent  my  pot  from 
being  on  the  fire  :'  and  her  heart  of  hearts  being  now 
in  the  kitchen.  Riviere  saw  it  was  useless  to  detain 
her  body,  so  thanking  her  warmly  made  at  once 
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for  the  east  road.  Sure  enough  he  fell  In  with 
the  doctor,  hut  not  heing  armed  with  an  insect  he 
had  to  take  refuge  in  a  vegetable — ^the  fallen  elm. 
He  told  St.  Aubin  he  had  employed  a  person  to 
keep  his  ears  open,  and  if  anything  transpired  at 
either  of  the  taverns  to  let  him  know.  *  You  have 
done  well  monsieur/  said  the  doctor;  *when  the 
wine  goes  in  the  secrets  ooze  out.' 

The  next  time  they  met, -Riviere  was  furnished 
with  an  enormous  chrysalis.  He  had  found  it  in  a 
hedge^  and  was  struck  with  its  singular  size.  He 
produced  it  and  with  modest  diffidence  and  twink- 
ling eye  sought  information. 

The  doctor's  eye  glittered. 

*  The  death's  head  moth !'  he  cried  with  enthu- 
siasm— *  the  death's  head  moth !  a  great  rarity  in 
this  district.  Where  found  you  this?*  Biviere 
undertook  to  show  him  the  place. 

It  was  half  a  league  distant  Coming  and 
going  he  had  time  to  make  friends  with  St.  Aubin, 
and  this  was  the  easier  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  a  physiognomist  as  well  as  ologist,  had 
seen  goodness  and  sensibility  in  Edouard's  face. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  he  begged  the  doctor  to 
accept  the  chrysalis.     The  doctor  coquetted. 

*That  would  be  a  robbery.  Tou  take  an  in- 
terest in  these  things  yourself— at  least  I  hope  so !' 

The  young  rogue  confessed  modestly  to  the  sen- 
timent of  entomology,  but  *  the  Government  worked 
him  so  hard  as  to  leave  him  no  hopes  of  shining  in 
so  high  a  science,'  said  he  sorrowfully. 
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The  doctor  pitied  him.  *  A  young  man  of  your 
attainments  and  tastes  to  be  debarred  from  the 
everksting  secrets  of  Nature,  by  the  fleeting  poli- 
tics of  the  day,  in  which  it  is  so  seldom  that  any 
great  principle  is  evolved/ 

Riviere  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  Somebody 
must  do  the  dirty  work,*  said  he,  chuckling  in- 
wardly. 

The  chrysalis  went  to  Beaurepaire  in  the  pocket 
of  a  grateful  man.  ^  Oh  wise  Jacintha  !*  said  the 
lover,  *  I  thought  you  were  humbugging  me,  but  his 
heart  is  in  these  things.  We  are  a  league  nearer 
one  another  than  yesterday.' 

The  doctor  related  his  conversation  with  young 
Riviere,  on  whom  he  pronounced  high  encomiums, 
levelling  them  at  Laure  the  detractor  from  his 
merit,  as  if  he  was'  planting  so  many  death  blows. 
Her  saucy  eyes  sparkled  with  fun  :  you  might  have 
lighted  a  candle  at  one  and  exploded  a  mine  at  the 
other ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  she  utter. 

The  white  flag  waved  from  the  battlements  of 
Beaurepaire. 

So  (there's  a  sentence  for  you— there's  a  ring — 
there's  earthly  thunder!)  the  statesman  dropped 
his  statistics,  and  took  up  his  hat  and  fled.  ^  Only 
to  tell  you  you  are  in  high  favour,  and  I  think  you 
might  risk  a  call,'  said  Jacintha. 

*  What,  on  the  baroness  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?  We  shall  be  obliged  to  let  her  have 
a  finger  in  the  pie,  soon  or  late.' 
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'Biif  I  called  on  her,  and  was  repulsed  with 
8Com.' 

*  Ha !  ha !  I  remcmher  you  came  to  offer  tis 
your  highness's  patronage !  Well  now  I  will  teU 
you  a  better  game  to  play  at  Beaurepaire  than 
that.  Think  of  some  favour  to  ask  us  :  come  with 
your  hat  off.  We  Kke  to  grant  favours :  we  are 
used  to  that  We  don't  know  how  to  receive 
them.' 

^  But  what  favour  can  I  ask  ?' 
^  Oh !  anything ;  so  that  you  can  make  it  sound 
a  favour  ?' 

*  I  have  it :  I  will  ask  leave  to  shoot  over  Beau- 
repaire.' 

*  Good :  and  that  will  be  an  excuse  for  giving 
me  some  more  birds,'  said  she,  who  had  always  an 
eye  to  the  pot    *  Come — ^forward.' 

*  What  now  ?  this  very  moment — I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this.    My  heart  beats  at  the  idea.' 

*  Fiddle-de-dee !  The  baroness  and  the  doctor  are 
on  the  south  terrace.  But  I  am  not  to  know  that. 
1  shall  show  you  up  to  the  baroness,  and  she  won't 
be  there — ^you  understand.  Run  to  the  front  door ; 
I'll  step  round  $md  let  you  in.' 

^  Madam  the  Baroneps,  here  is  a — ^young  mon- 
deur  with  a  request — come  in  monsieur.  But 
mademoiselle  where  is  Madam  the  Baroness  ?' 

'My  mother  is  on  the  terrace  Jacintha/  said 
Josephine. 

'I  will  seek  her — ^be  seated  monsieur.* 

Edouard  began  to  stammet  apologies. 

VOL.  1.  K 
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*  Siiclx  a  trifle  to  trouble  the  baroness  with — and 
you  mesdemoiselles/  *  You  do  not  trouble  us  mon- 
sieur/ said  Laure ;  *  you  see  we  go  on  working  as 
if  nothing  had  happened/ 

*  That  is  flattering,  Mademoiselle  Laute/ 

*  But  we  flutter ;'  murmured  Josephine,  too  low 
for  Riviere  to  hear — ^then  the  kindly  beauty  soft- 
ened down  her  sister's  piquancy,  ^Monsieur,  I 
think  I  can  answer  for  our  mother  that  she  will 
not  refuse  one  whom  we  must  always  look  on  as — 
our  friend.'  *  But  not  your  acquaintance/  said 
Edouard,  tenderly,  though  reproachfully. 

*  Monsieur  then  cannot  forgive  us  a  single  re* 
pulse.' 

'  Here  was  an  unexpected  turn*  Josephine's  soft 
eyes  and  deprecatory  voice  seemed  ^to  imply  that 
she  might  be  won  to  retract  that  for  which  she 
went  so  near  apologising. 

'  Jacintha  is  right,'  thought  he,  *  she  is  the  belle 
of  belles.' 

*  Ah !  mademoiselle,'  said  he  warmly,  *  how  good 
you  are  to  speak  so  to  me !'  The  door  opened,  and 
the  baroness  came  in  alone. 

Edouard  rose  and  bowed.  The  baroness  curt- 
seyed, gravely  waved  him  to  a  seat,  and  sat  dowil 
herself.  *  They  tell  me,  monsieur,  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  of  some  slight  service  to  you — all  the 
better.' 

'  Yes  madam  :  but  it  is  a  trifle,  and  I  am  in  ccm* 
stemation  to  think  I  should  have  deranged  you/ 

'Nowise^  monsieur;   I  was  about  to  come  in 
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x^hen  Jacintha  informed  me  of  the  honour  you  had 
done  me.     Then  monsieur  wishes — ' 

'  Madam,  I  am  a  sportsman.  I  am  a  neighbour 
of  yours  madam,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
be  known  to  you/ 

*  That  arises  doubtless  from  this,  monsieur,  that 
I  so  seldom  go  into  the  world,'  said  the  lady  with 
polished  insincerity* 

*  Well^  madam,  I  am  a  sportsman,  and  shoot  in 
your  neighbourhood,  and  the  birds  fly  over  into 
your  ground.  Now,  madam,  if  I  might  follow  them 
I  should  often  have  a  good  day's  sport.'  *  Mon- 
sieur/ said  the  old  lady,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^  follow 
those  birds  wherever  I  have  a  right  to  invite 
you.  I  must  at  the  same  time  inform  you  that 
since  France  was  reformed,  or  as  some  think, 
deformed,  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  give  the 
lady  of  Beaurepaire  any  voice  in  matters  of  this 
kind.' 

-  '  Madam,'  said  Edouard,  *  permit  me  to  separate 
myself  in  your  judgment  from  those  persons.' 

*  Monsieur  has  done  that  already,'  said  the  baro* 
ness  with  all  the  grace  of  the  old  regime. 

Riviere  bowed  low.  His  head  being  down,  he 
cast  a  furtive  glance,  and  there  was  Josephine 
working  with  that  conscious  complacencr^  JOVlu^ 
ladies  mildly  beam  with  whan  they  are  working 
and  interested  in  a  conversation.  Laure,  too  was 
working,  but  her  head  was  turned  away,  and  she 
was  bursting  with  suppressed  merriment.  He  felt 
uneasy—^*  it  is  me  she  is  quizzing ' — and  yet  he  had 
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a  nervous  desire  to  laugh  with  her ;  so  he  turned 
away  hastily. 

^  Monsieur/  said  the  baroness  languidly,  ^  may  I, 
without  indiscretion,  ask — does  it  afford  you  much 
pleasure  to  kill  these  birds  ?' 

*Not  too  much  madam,  to  tell  the  truth — ^but 
pursuit  of  anything  is  very  inviting  to  our  nature.' 

*  Ah !'  said  Laure  drily — off.  her  guard. 

'Did  you  speak,  my  daughter?'  said  the 
baroness,  coldly. 

'No  mother,'  said  Laure,  a  little  frightened; 
with  all  her  sauce  she  dare  no  more  put  in  her 
word,  uninvited,  between  her  mother  and  a 
stranger^  than  she  dare  jump  out  of  the  window* 
'Besides,'  continued  Edouard,  'when  a  man  is 
very  hard  worked,  these  relaxations — ^ 

'  Ah !  monsieur  is  hard  worked !'  said  the 
baroness ;  her  eye  dwelling  with  a  delicate  irony 
on  his  rosy  face. 

He  did  not  perceive  it :  it  was  too  subtle.  He 
answered  with  a  shade  of  pomp—'  Like  all  who 
serve  the  State.' 

'  Ah !  monsieur — serves  —  the  —  State/  She 
seemed  to  congeal  word  by  word.  The  young 
ladies  exchanged  looks  of  dismay. 

'I  sOTve  France,'  said  Riviere,  gently;  and 
something  in  his  man^er  and  in  his  youth  half  dis- 
armed the  old  lady ;  but  not  quite — she  said  as  she 
rose  to  condudQ  the  interview — 'Well  mcmsieur — 
(you  will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  call  you  citizen,')— this  with  ironical  courtesy— r 
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*  Call  me  what  you  please,  madam,  except  y6iir 
enemy/ 

And  he  said  this  with  so  much  feeling,  and  thid 
submission  of  the  conquering  to  the  conquered 
party  was  so  gracefdl,  that  the  water  came  int6 
Josephine's  eyes,  and  Laure's  bosom  rose  and  fell, 
and  her  needle  went  slower  and  slower. 

^  Citizens  have  done  me  too  much  ill,'  explained 
the  baroness,  with  a  sombre  look*  *  Mamma,'  said 
Josephine,  imploringly* 

.  *  They  could  not  have]  known  you,  madam  as  I, 
erv'en  in  this  short  interview — forgive  my  pre- 
i^imiption — seem  to  do,'  and  he  looked  beseechingly 
at  her. 

*  At  leasts'  cried  the  old  lady,  kindly  and  almost 
gaily,  *  it  is  a  good  beginning  I  think.'  She 
curtseyed,  and  that  meant  *  go.'  He  bowed  to  her 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  retired  demurely :  one 
twinkle  of  triumph  shot  out  of  his  eye  towards 
Laure* 

The  baroness  turned  to  her  daughters; 

*  Have  you  any  idea  who  is  this  little  Republican 
who  has  invented  the  idea  of  asking  permission  to 
^oot  the  partridges  of  another,  and  who,  be  it 
said  in  passing,  has  the  face  of  an  angel  ?' 

;  They  looked  at  one  another*  Laure  spoke — 
'Yes  mamma,  we  have  an  idea — ^well  he  is,  you 
know — the  purse/     The  baroness  flushed. 

-  *  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  children  ?' 

*  0 1  Mamma  I  it  would  have  been  so  awkward 
for  you  we  thought/ 
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•    *  You  are  very  considerate.' 

*  And  we  must  have  whispered  it,  and  that  is  so 
ill  bred; 

*More  so  than  to  giggle  when  I  receive  a 
visitor  ?'  asked  the  barones8  keenly. 

*  No  mamma/  said  Laure  humbly,  and  the  next 
moment  she  coloured  all  of  a  sudden,  and  the  next 
tnoment  after  she  looked  at  her  mother,  and  her 
eyes  began  to  fill, 

^Let  us  compound  mademoiselle/  said  the 
baroness.  *  Instead  of  crying  because  your  old 
mother  speaks  more  sharply  than  she  means,  which 
would  be  absurd  at  your  age,  you  shall  tell  me. 
why  you  laughed/ 

*  Agreed  mamma,'  cried  Mademoiselle  April, 
vulgarly  called  Laure ;  *  then  because — he  !  he ! — 
he  has  been  shooting  over  your  ground  for  two 
months  past  without  leave.' 

*  Oh !  impossible.' 

'  I  have  heard  the  guns,  and  seen  him  and  Dard 
doing  it.  And  now  he  has  come  to  ask  for  leave 
with  the  face  of  an  angel,  as  you  remarked — he ! 
he  ! — and  oh  !  mamma  you  complimented  him — 
he! — and  he  absorbed  the  praise  with  such  an 
ingenuous  gravity — ha !  ha  !  ha  !  After  all  it  is 
but  reversing  the  period  at  which  such  applications 
are  made  by  ordinary  sportsmen — after  instead  of 
before.  What  does  that  matter  ? — ^time  flies  so— 
ha!  hat  ha!  ha!  ha!' 

*  Humph  !'  said  the  baroness,  and  seemed  very 
thoughtful,  and  mighty  little  amused. 
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iBdouard  w^it  liome  exulting ;  he  had  inaerted 
the  wedge* 

He  little  thought  that  Mademoiselle  April  had 
sacrificed  him  to  a  laugh,  still  less  that  a  coimcil  of 
war  had  been  conyened  and  was  even  now  sitting 
on  him.  Had  he  known  this  the  deluded  youth 
that  went  along  exulting  would  have  gone 
trembling  and  there  he  would  have  been  mistaken 
again.  Tet  there  are  two  hundred  thousand 
people  that  believe  a  gipsy  girl  can  predict  the 
future.  She  cannot — the  wisest  of  us  cannot — 
angels  cannot — Satan  cannot^  though  fifty  thousand 
of  my  Yankee  friends  have  assumed  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition  that  he  can. 

The  baroness  sent  for  St.  Aubin  to  ask  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  citizen  at 
a  distance. 

The  doctor  listened  with  great  interest  and  often 
smiled  as  the  baroness  put  her  portions  of  the 
puzzle  to  his  portions  of  it,  and  the  whole  enigma 
lay  revealed. 

^  Aha !'  said  he  at  last,  ^  the  young  rogue  has 
taken  me  by  my  foible  ;  but  I  will  be  revenged.' 

•The  question  is  not  your  revenge,  but  what 
I  am  to  do.' 

*  Humph!'  said  the  doctor  and  reflected  pro- 
foundly :,  *  my  advice  is — let  them  alone.' 

*  Let  them  alone,'  replied  the  baroness  sharply 
— *  that  is  easily  said.' 

'It  is  as  easily  done,'  replied  he  quietly. 

The  baroness  stared,  and  a  faint  flush  rose  in 
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her  delicate  cBeek,  at  her  iri^d's  cool  way  of 
disposing  of  a  question  that  so  emharrasaed  her. 

*TBU8t  TO  Nature/  continued  the  doctor 
henignantly. 

'  Trust  to  Nature  !'  screamed  the  old 
aristocrat  with  horror  and  dismay  in  her  face — *  is 
the  man  mad  ?* 

.  *  No  madam ;  nor  is  Nature :  trust  to  her.  She 
will  bring  the  young  lady  and  the  young  citizen 
together  quite  quickly  enough  without  oat 
inflaming  them  by  opposition.'  * 

'  You  make  me  regret  sir,  that  I  disturbed  your 
graver  studies  for  a  matter  so  little  serious  as  this/ 
was  the  bitter  answer  veiled  in  tones  of  perfect 
politeness. 

*  My  friend,  if  you  wished  for  the  sort  of  advice 
that  political  prejudice  or  other  blinding  influence 
gives,  I  was  indeed  the  wrong- person  to  send  for.' 

*  But,*  continued  the  lady  haughtily,  not  deigning 
to.  notice  his  last  sentence,  *  you  will  make  my 
apologies  to  the  spiders,  to  whom  and  their  worka 
you  are,  I  conclude,  about  to  return/  The  doctor 
rose  at  this  piece  of  polite  insolence* 

^  Since  you  permit  me,  madam.  I  shall  find 
Nature  in  spiders  and  admire  her :  but  not  more 
than  I  do  in  the  young  lady  and  the  young  citizen 
who  are  now  submitting  to  her  sweetest  law/ 

*  Enough!  monsieur — enough!' 

*  As  I  myself  in  former  times,  when  youth — * 

^  As  that  must  be  very  long  ago,  and  as  among 
the  results  marriage  has  not  been  one,  perhaps  it 
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would  be  as  well  to  spare  me  the  recital/  said  the 
baroness,  too  spitefid  to  let  slip  this  chance  of  a 
fiAap  fair  or  nnfair. 

*  True  madam.  Well  then,  let  ns  take  an  tm- 
impeachable  example— as  yourself — ^who  have  been 
married — in  your  younger  days — not  deeming  the 
birds  in  spring  unworthy  imitation — deigned — * 

*  Monsieur,  our  conference  is  ended,* 

The  doctor  went  off  with  a  malicious  grin ;  much 
he  cared  for  his  old  friend's  grand  airs  and  biting 
tongue.  The  only  creature  he  stood  in  awe  of  was 
Jadntha,  and  her  weapon,  the  duster. 

^  What  is  the  hardest  substance  on  earth  V 

'  Adamant,  stupid/ 

^No/ 

*  Well  then  steel?* 
*No.* 

*  Platinum?* 

*  No.  Do  you  give  it  up  ? — do  you  ? — do  you  ? 
— do  you? — ice.* 

ace?* 

*  Moral  ice,  not  physical — not  solidified  water,  but 
solidified  etiquette — congealed  essence  of  grand- 
mamma— custom,  ceremony,  propriety,  when  down 
at  32  Fahrenheit^ 

*  How  many  have  jumped  as  high  as  they  could 
and  come  down  as  hard  as  they  could  on  purpose 
to  break  this  ice — and  been  broken  ?  You  can  try 
it  mesdanies^  but  not  by  my  advice. 

*  By  a  just  balance  of  qualities,  human  ice,  once 
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broken,  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
mend/ 

*  Nature  glides  in,,  and  keeps  thawed  men  and 
women  from  freezing  again,  frozen  from  petrify- 
ing/ When  the  ladies  of  Beaurepaire  darted  from 
their  family  oak,  and  caught  Biviere  in  his  felo- 
nious act,  they  broke  the  ice. 

Josephine*s  attempt  to  repair  it  on  the  spot  was 
laudable  but  useless.  It  was  not  in  nature  that 
this  young  man  and  these  two  young  women  could 
ever  be  again  the  strangers  they  were  before. 
Whenever  they  met  in  the  park  he  had  always  a 
word  ready,  and  they  answered.  It  was  but  a 
sly  word  or  two :  but  these  words  were  like  little 
sticks  judiciously  inserted  as  a  fire  bums  up. 
Factotum  Dard  co-operated. 

So  powerful  was  Factotum's  destiny  that  even 
when  he  was  laid  up  in  his  arm-chair  another  little 
odd  job  fell  upon  him ;  he  became  a  go-between, 
though  unable  to  stir. 

Lovers  met — to  nurse  him. 

First  would  come  the  two  ladies,  or  sometimes 
only  Laure,  and  curious  enough  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  Edouard  was  sure  to  arrive,  very  hot ;  it 
happened  so — how,  I  have  no  idea ;  indeed  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  account  for  all  the 
strange  coincidences  that  occur.  Let  me  rather 
mention  here,  apologising  for  its  complete  irrele- 
vance, that  the  young  man  had  been  puzzled  what 
to  do  with  the  twenty  pieces  of  gold.  *  They  are 
sacred,'  said  he. 
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Bat  eyeatually  he  laid  them  out,  and  ten  more, 
in  a  new  telescope  with  an  immengelj  powerful 
lens. 

Science,  by  its  mouth-piece  St«  Aubin,  highly 
approved  the  purchasei  and  argued  great  things 
£rom  a  young  man,  who  turned  his  lodgings  into 
an  observatory, 

'  Also  a  politician  who  looks  heavenwards  is  not 
of  every  day  occurrence,*  said  the  dry  doctor. 

One  day  that  both  young  ladies  and  Riviere 
met  round  black-foot*  Dard,  that  worthy  who  had 
hitherto  signalized  himself  by  the  depth  of  his 
silent  reflections,  and  by  listening  intently  to  good 
books  as  read  by  Josephine  and  by  swearing  at  his 
toe,  rather  than  by  any  prolonged  conversational 
efforts,  suddenly  announced  his  desire  to  put  a  few 
queries.  The  auditory  prepared  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  them. 

*  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  happens  that 
you  aristocrats  come  to  see  me  so  often  ?' 

*  Oh,  Dard,'  said  Josephine,  *  don't  you  know  T 
*No!  IdonV 

*  Only  think  of  the  number  of  little  kind  oflBces 
you  have  done  for  us.' 

*  Oh  as  to  that,  I  have,  by  St.  Denis.* 

*  I  have  myself  seen  you  work  in  the  garden, 
drive  the  cow,  chop  wood,  alas !  poor  lad,  once  too 
often,  and  take  fish  for  us  out  of  the  pond,  and — ' 

*  Stop  mademoiselle,  it  is  no  use  your  trying  to 
count   them.  Heaven  has  given  no  man  fingers 

*  A  Scotch  word  for  a  go-between :  exciue  the  hearfleBa  pun. 
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enougli  to  couiit  my  little  odd  jobs;  mucli  lem  a 
womaji/  added  he,  getting  confused  between  thei^ 
jobs  and  the  fingers, 

*  Well  then,  you  see  you  agree  with  us.  You 
have  every  claim  on  our  gratitude.' 

^  Oh  then,  it  is  the  jobs  I  did  up  at  Beaurepaire 
that  gain  me  these  visits  ?' 

^Yes!  but  above  all  the  good  heart  that 
prompted  them.* 

Dard  was  silent  a  moment :  then  suddenly  burst* 
ing  out  in  an  off-hand  reckless  jaunty  tone — *  Oh  ! 
as  to  that/  said  he,  ^  I  am  not  one  of  your  fello^^. 
that  are  afraid  of  work.  A  few- little  jobs  more  or 
less  make  no  difference  to  me.  *^  Too  much  of  one 
thing  is  good  for  nothing,*'  as  the  saying  goes-— 
and  "  changes  are  lightsome."  *  His  next  observa* 
tion  betrayed  more  candour  than  tact.  *  It  was  to 
please  Jacintha  I  did  them,  not  out  of  regard  for 
you  though.' 

*What  have  we  to  do  with  that?'  said  Laure 
sharply — ^  we  benefited  by  them  :  and  now  you 
shall  benefit  by  them.  Dard !  if  we  were  but  a 
little  richer  we  would  make  you  so  comfortable.' 

*  I  wish  you  were  the  richest  citizens  in  France,' 
said  he  bluntly. 

Edouard  walked  to  the  gate  of  the  Pleasance 
with  the  ladies,  and  talked  nineteen  to  the  dozen, 
to  leave  no  room  for  them  to  say  Adieu,  and  so  get 
rid  of  him.  They  did  not  hate  him  for  not  giving 
them  that  chance.  He  gave  the  ice  no  time  to 
freeze  again. 
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And  all  this  time  he  was  making  friends  with 
Doctor  St.  Aubin :  and  as  things  will  turn  in  this 
world,  or  rather  twist,  the  way  least  expected,  he 
got  to  like  the  doctor  and  greatly  to  admire  him« 
He  was  a  mine  of  knowledge,  and  his  tastes  were 
almost  as  wide  as  his  information.  He  relished 
Natore  more  perhaps  than  anything  else :  but  he 
was  equally  ready  with  poetry,  with  history,  and, 
what  charmed  young  Edouard,  with  politics  of  the 
highest  order. 

He  made  the  young  man  see  how  great  and 
rare  a  thing  is  a  statesman,  how  common  and  small 
a  thing  is  a  place-man.  He  poured  examples 
drawn  from  many  nations  and  many  epochs,  and 
sounded  trumpet  notes  of  great  state  policy,  and 
the  patriotism  it  is  founded  on;  and  Biviere  no 
sooner  felt  they  were  friends  than  his  conscience 
smote  him,  and  he  said  to  himself,  ^  I  will  tell  him 
all :  he  is  a  good  man — a  wise  man — a  just  man. 
Fm  not  ashamed  of  my  love.  I  will  entreat  him  to 
be  on  my  side.! 

'My  friend,  I  have  a  confession  to  make.^ 

The  doctor  twinkled^ 

*  Perhaps  it  will  not  take  you  altogether  by  sur- 
prise.' 

'  We  shall  see.' 

Then  Edouard  told  his  story  as  people  tell  their 
own  stories.  How  he  had  come  to  this  district  a 
staunch  Republican.  How  he  had  seen  two  young 
ladies  walking  so  calm,  gentle,  and  sad,  always  in 
black.      How  their  beauty  and  grace  had  made 
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them  interesting,  but  their  misfortunes  had  made 
them  sacred.  How  after  many  meetinigs  a  new 
feature  had  arisen  in  their  intercourse ;  Mademoi* 
selle  Laure  had  smiled  on  him,  as  earth,  he  thought* 
had  never  smiled  before.  (The  doctor  grinned 
here,  as  many  an  old  fellow  has  grinned  on  like 
occasion,  mindful  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  young 
fool  and  did  not  know  it — and  now  he  is  an  old  one, 
and  doesn't  know  it.)  This  had  gone  through  his 
heart.  Then  suppressing  Jacintha,  he  told  his  friend 
he  had  learned  from  a  sure  source  the  family  was  in 
bitter  poverty.  The  doctor  sighed.  The  ardent 
desire  to  save  them,  coupled  with  the  diflSculty,  and 
their  inaccessibility,  had  almost  driven  him  mad. 

*I  lost  all  my  colour,'  said  he  half  angrily. 
Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  purse,  and  how, 
after  all,  that  attempt* to  save  them  had  failed; 
*and  now  monsieur,'  he  said,  *my  heart  often 
aches,  and  I  bum  and  freeze  by  turns.  I  watch 
hours  and  hours  for  the  chance  of  a  word  or  a 
look.  If  I  fail,  I  am  miserable  all  that  day ;  if  I 
succeed,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  France  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  I  go  back  to  my  little  room.  It 
looks  like  a  prison  after  that.  The  sun  seems  to 
have  left  the  earth,  and  taken  hope  with  him.  Oh 
my  friend,  much  as  I  love  her,  there  are  moments 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her.  She  I  love  will  be 
my  ruin.  But  I  shall  love  her  all  the  same ;  it  is 
not  her  fault.  I  am  in  a  fever  night  and  day. 
My  duties,  once  so  pleasant,  are  tasteless  now. 
Monsieur,  pity  me  and  advise  me !' 
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*  I  win — ^tell  me  first,  are  you  conscious  of  a 
slight  tremor  on  the  skin  when  you  wake  in  the 
morning  ?* 

*No; 

*  Occasional  twitches.* 

*  No  I — ^yes ! — how  could  you  know  that  ?  but 
such  trifles  are  not  worth  our  attention/ 

*  Diagnostics  are  not  worth  our  attention  ?' 

*  No,  no !  it's  my  heart ! — it*s  my  heart !' 

^  My  young  friend,'  said  the  doctor,  *  you  have 
done  well  to  come  to  me.  You  must  do  one  of 
two  things :  you  must  either  leave  this  district  to- 
morrow— ' 

^  I  would  rather  leave  the  earth  V 

*0r— '    , 

*Ah!  or—* 

*Qo  with  me  to  the  baroness,  and,  backed  by 
me,  ask  leave  to  court  her  daughter  openly  like  a 
man/ 

*  Backed  by  you !  am  I  so  fortunate  ?  are  you 
on  my  side  V  *  Firm  as  a  rock !'  shouted  the 
doctor;  *and  what  is  more  I  have  been  your 
secret  ally,  a  traitor  in  the  camp  Beaurepaire,  this 
three  weeks;  also  I  have  watched  your  little 
manoeuvres  with  me.  Citizen  Cherubin,  with  no 
less  interest  and  curiosity  than  I  watch  a  young 
bird  building  its  first  nest,  or  a  silkworm  spinning 
her  8ilk,'or  a  spider  her  web,'or  any  other  cunning 
inspired  by  great  Nature.  Oh  you  need  not  hide 
your  head,  fox  with  the  face  of  the  Madonna :  I 
awaited  this  revelation  from  you :  I  knew  it  would 
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come.  I  am  glad  it  is  come  so  soon ;  a  want  of 
candour  is  Tinmanly,  and  a  great  fault  in  youth ; 
yon  shall  now  learn  how  wise  it  is  to  be  candid. 
Now  tell  me  Edonard — ^ 

*  Ah !  thank  yon,  monsieur  !* 

*  Your  parents ! — ^would  they  consent  to  a  match 
between  you  and  a  young  lady  of  rank  but  no 
wealthy 

^  Monsieur,  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
any  parents — ^unless  you  will  let  me  look  on  you 
as  one/ 

*  This,  dear  child ! — ^I  consent — ^my  snuff  box — 
good !  left  it  at  home.* 

*I  have  an  uncle;  but  you  know  one  is  not 
bound  to  obey  an  uncle,  except  perhaps — * 

*  When  his  wishes  are  the  echo  of  bur  own — 
then  we  are/ 

*  Besides,  my  uncle  loves  me — at  least  I  think  so/ 

*  Oh  I  impossible.  You  must  be  mistaken.  Well, 
^J  young  lover,  I  am  satisfied.  All  the  battle, 
then,  will  be  at  Beaurepaire.   Have  you  courage  ?* 

*  I  am  full  of  it ;  only  sometimes  it  is  the  courage 
of  hope,  sometimes  of  despair.' 

*Call  on  me  to-morrow  with  .the  courage  of 
hope/ 

*  What,  at  the  chateau  !*  cried  the  young  man, 
all  in  a  flutter. 

*Ay,  at  the  impregnable  castle  itself,  where, 
preposterous  as  it  may  appear,  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing my  visitors  is  conceded  me.  Were  it  not — I 
should  take  it/ 
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^It  does  me  good  to  hear,  a  man  talk  bo  boldly 
about  the  chateau.' 

^  I  shall  present  you  to  my  friend  the  baroness. 
She  will  receive  you  as  a  glacier  the  Polar  Star.' 

*  I  feel  she  will.     I  shiver  in  advance/ 

*  And,  deaf  to  me,  your  advocate,  in  other  words 
to  reason  and  good  sense  personified,  ahem!  she 
will  yield  to  you :  my  vanity  will  be  shocked,  and 
behold  us  enemies  for  life/ 

Riviere  diook  his  head  despondingly — *  Deaf  to 
you,  yield  to  me — how  can  this  be  ?' 

*  Because  she  is  a  female  of  our  species — a  thing 
to  be  persuaded,  not  convinced ;  trust  to  me — ^have 
fairii  in  nature — and  come  at  twelve  o'clock/ 

St«  Aubin,  on  reaching  the  chateau,  found  the 
dun  pony  standing  at  the  door.  He  hurried  into 
the  dining  room,  and  there  was  the  notary  and 
the  yoimg  ladies,  all  apparently  in  good  spirits. 
The  notary  had  succeeded.  He  showed  the  doctor; 
as  he  had  already  showed-  the  ladies,  a  penal 
contract  by  which  Bonard  bound  himself  not  to 
sell  the  estate,  or  assign  the  loan  to  any  one.  The 
doctor  was  enchanted,  shook  the  notary  again  and 
again  by  the  hand,  and  took  him  up  stairs  to  the 
baroness* 

*  There  is  no  further  necessity  for  concealment,' 
said  he,  *  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  give 
ber  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you.'  The  baroness 
looked  rather  cold  and  formal  at  sight  of  the 
notary,  but  her  manner  soon  changed. '  Altiiough 
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the  doctor  tuiderrated.  the  danger  the  chateau  had 
just  escaped,  yet  at  the  bare  mention  she  turned  as 
pale  as  death ;  both  her  daughters  and  the  doctor 
observed  this*     *  Strange,  I  had  a  presentiment/ 

When  she  found  th^  danger  was  past,  a  deep 
sigh  showed  how  the  mere  relation  had  taken 
away  her  breath. 

*  Heaven  reward  you,  monsieur,'  said  she ;  *  the 
last  time  you  were  here,  you  gave  me  advice  which 
offended  me,  probably  because  it  was  wise  advice. 
Accept  my  excuses.' 

'They  are  unnecessary,  madam.  I  could  not 
but  respect  your  prejudices,  though  I  suffered  by 
them.* 

*In  fixture,  monsieur,  count  on  more  candour, 
and  perhaps  more  humility;  that  is  should  my 
impetuosity  not  deter  you  from  ever  wasting  good 
advice  on  me  again.- 

*  On  the  contrary,  madam,  if  you  could  give  me 
an  hour  to-morrow,  I  should  be  glad  to  show  you  a 
means  by  which  the.  estate  and  chateau  can  be 
placed  above  all  risk,  not  only  from  a  single 
creditor,  but  from  the  whole  body,  were  they  to 
act  hostilely  and  in  concert.^ 

*  I  shall  be  at  your  disposal.' 

*  At  this  interview  I  request  that  the  heiress  of 
Beaurepaire  may  be  also  present.' 

*  What  necessity  for  that  ?*  inquired  the  baroness 
sharply. 

*  Oh !'  said  the  doctor,  *  I  understand ;  the  next 
heir's  formal  consent  is  required  to  arrangements 
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made  for  the  benefit  of  the  life-holder*  Am  I 
mad  ?  to  talk  of  the  next  heir.  Why,  Josephine 
is  the  present  proprietor/ 

*  I  !*  cried  Josephine  with  astonishment,  not  un- 
mixed with  horror.  The  notary's  lip  curled  with 
contempt  at  the  little  party  that  had  not  even 
asked  themselves  to  whom  the  property  belonged. 
^  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  will  be  present^'  said 
the  baroness. 

A  little  before  twelve  o*clock,  Edouard  Riviere 
stood  at  the  doc^,  with  something  like  an  ice  jave- 
lin running  the  length  of  his  back  bone.  The 
baroness  was  in  his  eyes  the  most  awful  human 
creature  going.  He  would  have  feared  an  inter- 
view with  the  First  Consul  one  shade  lees,  or  half 
a  shade.  Jacintha,  smiling  and  winking,  showed 
him  into  St,  Aubin's  study.  The  doctor  received 
him  warmly,  and  after  a  few  words  of  kind  en- 
couragement, committed  him  to  beetles  and  co., 
while  he  went  to  intercede  with  the  baroness. 

The  baroness  stopped  him  cunningly  at  the  first 
word. 

*  My  good  doctor,  spare  me  this  topic  for  once. 
The  most  disagreeable  draught  ceases  to  be  pun- 
gent when  administered  every  day  for  three 
weeks.' 

'  If  you  and  I  only  were  concerned  in  it,  I  would 
prescribe  it  no  longer,  but  those  we  love  are  deeply 
interested  in  it.' 

'Josephine,  my  daughter,'  cried  the  baronessi 
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'are  you  deeply  interefited  in  marrying  Ci^zeiT 
Biviere — ^with  a  face  like  a  girl  T 

'  No  !  mamma  '/ 

'  We  mnst  not  ask  Lanre,  I  think — she  is  rather 
too  young  for  such  topics/ 

*  Not  a  bit  too  young,  mamma,  if  you  please ; 
but  I  lack  the  inclination/ 

^  In  shorty  somehow  or  another,  you  can  botii 
dispense  with  the  doctor's  friend  for  a  husband. 
Let  him  go  then.  Now,  if  the  doctor  had  proposed 
himself,  we  should  all  three  be  pulling  caps  for  him/ 

A  little  peal  of  laughter,  like  as  of  silver  bells, 
rang  out  at  the  doctor's  expense.  He  never  moved 
a  muscle.  *  Permit  me  to  recall  to  you  the  general 
substance  of  the  reasons  I  have  urged  for  admit* 
ting  the  visits  of  my  friend  Monsieur  Edouard 
Biviere  at  this  house/ 

*  A  sort  of  pricis  or  recapitulation/  remarked 
the  baroness  drily. 

*  Exactly/ 

^  Such  as  precedes  the  final  dismissal  of  an  ex* 
hausted  subject.' 

*  Or  makes  the  intelligent  hearer  at  last  compre-^ 
bend  and  retain  it.  First  and  above  all,  this 
young  man  is  good  and  virtuous ;  then  he  loves 
with  delicacy — with  rare  delicacy;  am  I  right, 
mesdemoiselles  ?  Well — I  await  your  answer—^ 
Cowards ! ! — and  with  ardour*  He  bums  to  do 
good  to  you  all.  Now,  let  us  soberly  inquire,  is 
the  family  in  a  position  to  scorn  such  a  godsend  ? 
Some  fine  day,  when  the  chateau  is  sold  over  our 
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IieadSy  shall  we  not  feel  too  late  tbat  imprudence 
is  guilt  in  those  who  have  the  charge  of  beloved 
ones  as  well  as  of  themselves.  Look  facts  in  the 
fiice,  madam;  comprehend  to-day  what  all  the 
rest  of  France  has  long  comprehended,  that  the 
Boorbons  are  snuffed  out.  They  were  little  men^ 
whom  accident  placed  high,  and  accident  could  lay 
low.  This  Bonaparte's  finger  is  thicker  than  theii* 
loins.  Well^  if  you  can  really  doubt  this,  lean  on 
your  rotten  reeds ;  but  not  with  all  your  weight ; 
iharry  one  daughter  to  a  Royalist,  but  one  into  tho 
r»ng  dynasty  i  then  we  shall  be  safe,  come*  what 
may,  and  this  ancient  but  tottering  house  will  not 
&U  in  our  day,  or  by  any  fault  of  ours/ 

^  This  may  be  prudence,'  said  the  baroness*  *  I 
think  it  is ;  but  it  is  prudence  so  hard,  worldly, 
and  cynical^  that^  had  I  known  At  was  coming,  I 
think  I  should  have  sent  that  child  oqt  of  the 
room/  Laure  cast  a  look  of  defiance  at  Josephine 
for  not  being  called  a  child,  and  she  was. 

St.  Aubin  winced,  but  kept  his  temper. 

'  Show  me  then,'  said  he, '  that  you  can  rise  to 
things  less  cynical  and  worldly  than  prudence. 
Look  at  the  young  man's  virtue — his  chi^^M^ter.' 
.    *  What  do  we  know  of  his  character  ?' 

*  Are  we  blind  then,  or  can  we  see  virtue  only 
y^hexk  it  comes  to  us  on  paper  ?  Is  there  nothing 
IB,,  our  own  souls  that  recognises  great  virtues  at 
flight,  and  cries,  "  Hail  I  brother  ?'" 

*Tes!  yes!  there  is!*  cried  Laure,  her  eyes 
glowing* 
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^  Be  gilent,  my  child/ 

*  Needs  there  a  long  string  of  scrihhlers  to  tell 
us  what  actions  are  good  and  beautifiily  and  beyond 
the  little  vulgar  and  the  great  vulgar  to  do  or  ad- 
mire ?  What  do  you  know  of  his  character  ? 
You  know  that  in  a  world  which  vaunts  much  and 
does  nothing  but  egoism,  sometimes  bare  egoism, 
sometimes  gilt  egoism,  but  always  egoism,  this 
poor  boy  has  loved  you  all  as  angels  love  and  as 
mortals  don't,  and  hke  angels  has  done  you  good 
unseen.  You  know  nothing?  You  know  he  is 
not  rich,  yet  consecrated  half  his  income  to  you, 
without  hope  even  of  thanks.  Is  it  his  fault  he 
was  found  out  ?  No !  my  yoimg  ladies  there  were 
too  cunning  for  him,  or  you  would  never  have 
known  your  angel  friend.  Read  now  those  great 
Messieurs  Comeille  and  Racine  for  a  love  so  in- 
nocent, so  delicate,  so  like  a  woman's,  so  like  an 
angel's.  Search  their  immortal  pages  for  it — and 
find  it  not.  Are  you  deaf  to  sentiment,  blind  to 
beauty  of  person  and  the  soul  ?  Then  be  shrewd, 
be  prudent,  and  be  friends  with  the  rising  young 
citizen.  I  have  measured  him — ^he  is  no  dwarf. 
He  was  first  at  the  Ecole  PoUtechnique — he  won't 
be  last  in  Prance.  Are  you  too  noble  to  be  pru- 
dent ?  then  be  noble  enough  to  hold  out  the  hand 
to  the  noble  and  good  and  beautiful  for  their  own 
sakes,  unless,  after  twenty  years'  friendship,  I  am 
anything  to  you ;  in  that  case,  oh !  welcome  them 
for  mine.' 

The  baroness  hung  her  head,  but  made  no  answer. 
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'Mother,'  said  Josephine  imploringly,  *the  dear 
doctor  is  in  earnest.  I  fear  he  may  doubt  our  love 
for  him  if  you  refuse  him.  He  never  spoke  so  loud 
before.    Mamma — dear  TnfiTnn^i^ )/ 

*  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do,  monsieur  ?* 

.  '  Only  to  receive  my  friend,  and  let  him  plead 
his  own  cause.' 

'  I  consent.  I  am  like  Josephine.  I  60  not  love 
to  have  an  old  friend  bawling  at  me.' 

'Thank  you  ladies,  for  your  consideration  for 
my  feelings — and  your  ears.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?' 

*  To  fetch  him  r 
*WhattoHiay?' 

*  This  minute.' 

*  My  daughters,  this  was  a  trap.  Where  is  he  ? 
In  the  Pleasance  ?'  asked  she  ironically,  taking  for 
granted  he  was  much  farther  off. 

*  No ;  in  my  room :  trembling  at  the  ordeal  be* 
fore  him.' 

'  It  is  not  too  late  to  retreat ;  better  so  than  give 
me  the  pain  of  dismissing  him.' 

*  In  one  minute  he  will  be  with  you.  Break  his 
heart  if  you  are  quite  sure  there  is  any  real  neces- 
sity ;  but  at  least  do  it  gently.' 

^  That  is  understood.  My  child  take  a  turn  on  the 
terrace.'  Laure  went  out,  after  shaking  her  snowball 
at  Josephine  for  being  allowed  to  stay  and  she  noti 

'  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  surprise  I  have 
endured !  what  a  time  you  have  been !' 
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^  I  have  Iiad  a  tough  battle/ 

*  But  you  have  won  ?  your  reasons  have  pre- 
vaUed  ?' 

*  My  reasons  ? — ^straws !  One  of  them  calls  them 
so  openly,  I  forget  which.  No  !  my  reasons  fell  to 
the  earth  unheeded ;  didn't  I  tell  you  they  would  ?* 

'  Oh !  Heaven  V 

^  But,  luckily,  in  reasoning  I  shouted.  Then 
that  angel  Josephine  said — "  Oh !  mother,  we  can- 
not refuse  the  doctor;  he  has  shouted-^he  who 
never  shouts/*  New  definition  of  reason — an  affair 
of  the  lungs.  Now  go  and  show  them  your  pretty 
face/ 

*  Yes !  my  friend,  what  shall  I  say  ?  what  shall 
I  say?' 

'  What  matters  it  what  you  say  ?  Wisdom  won't 
help  yoUy  folly  won't  hurt  you ;  still,  by  way  of 
being  extremely  cautious,  I  wouldn't  utter  too  much 
good  sense.  Turn  two  beseeching  eyes  upon  her ; 
add  the  language  of  your  face  to  the  logic  of  my 
lungs,  and  win — Come/ 


.  ^  Madam,  this  is  Monsieur  Edouard  Biviere,  my 
friend/ 

A  stately  reverence  from  the  baroness. 

*  May  my  esteem  and  his  own  merit  procure  him 
9,t  your  hands  favourable  treatment,  and  should 
you  find  him  timid  and  flurried,  and  little  able  to 
address  you  fluently,  allow,  I  pray  you,  for  his 
youth,  for  the  modesty  that  accompanies  merits  and 
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for  tlie  agitation  of  hie  heart  at  snch  a  moment.  I 
leave  you/  Edouard,  trembling  and  confused, 
stammered,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  *  Madam,  I 
feel  I  shall  need  all  'my  friend's  excuses/  and  here 
his  whisper  died  out  altogether,  and  his  tongue 
deemed  to  glue  itself  to  something,  and  lose  the 
power  of  motion. 

*  Calm  yourself  monsieur :  I  listen  to  you.* 

*  Madam,  1  do  not  deserve  her — ^but  I  love  her. 
My  position  is  not  what  she  merits — ^but  I  love 
her.' 

*  How  can  that  be  monsieur  ? — ^you  do  not  know 
her.' 

*  Ah  yes  madam ! — I  know  her :  there  are  souls 
that  speak  through  the  coimtenance  :  I  have  lived 
on  hers  too  long  not  to  know  her.  Say  rather  you 
do  not  know  me— you  may  well  hesitate  to  allow 
one  unknown  to  come  near  so  great  a  treasure. 
There  I  am  sure  is  the  true  obstacle.  Well  madam 
as  my  merits  are  small  let  my  request  be  moderate  ; 
give  me  a  trial.  Let  me  visit  you — I  am  not  old 
enough  to  be  a  hypocrite :  if  I  am  undeserving, 
such  an  eye  as  yours  will  soon  detect  me  :  you  will 
dismiss  me,  and  I  shall  go  at  a  word,  for  I  am 
proud  too,  though  I  have  so  little  to  be  proud  of.' 

*  You  do  not  appear  to  see,  monsieur,  that  this 
experiment  will  compromise  my  daughter.' 

*  Not  at  all  madam ;  I  promise  it  shall  not ;  I 
swear  I  will  not  presume  on  any  opportunity  your 
goodness  shall  give  me.  Consider  madam,  it  is 
only  here  that  X  can  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
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character:  you  never  leave  the  chateau  madam: 
let  me  come  to  the  chateau  now  and  then,  oh,  pray 
let  me  come  Madam  the  Baroness  !'  and  he  turn^ 
his  heseeching  eyes  on  her. 

*  Was  ever  anything  so  unreasonable  ?* 

*  Ah !  madam  the  more  I  shall  bless  you  if  you 
will  be  so  generous  as  not  to  refuse  me/ 

*  But  if  it  is  my  duty  to  refuse  you.' 

.  ^  Then  I  shall  die  madam,  that  is  all.' 
'Childishness!' 

*  And  you  will  be  sorry.' 
^  You  think  so  !' 

*  0  yes !  for  madam  has  a  good  heart — only  she 
cannot  see,  and  will  not  believe  h-h-how  1 1-love.' 

*  Child !  now  if  you  cry  I  will  send  you  away  at 
once.  One  would  say  I  am  very  cruel,  but  I 
am  not — I  am  only  in  my  senses,  and  this  child  is 
not.  In  the  first  place  these  things  are  not  done 
in  this  way.  The  approaches  are  made,  not  by  the 
young  madman  himself,  but  by  his  parents :  these 
open  the  treaty  with  the  parent  or  parents  of  the 
lady.' 

*  But  madam,  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
parent.' 

*What!  no  father?* 

*No  madam.  I  cannot  even  remember  my 
father.' 

*  No  mother  ?' 

*  Madam  she  died  five  years  ago.  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  can  tell  you  what  I  lost  that  day.  If 
she  was  alive  she  would  be  about  your  age.     Ah 
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no,  madam !  yon  may  be  sure  she  is  gone  from  me, 
or  I  should  not  kneel  before  you  thus  friendless. 
She  would  come  to  you  and  say — "  Madam,  you  are 
a  mother  as  I  am — feel  for  me — my  son  loves  your 
daughter ;  he  will  die  if  you  refuse  him.  Have 
pity  on  me  and  on  my  son.  I  know  him — ^he  is 
not  unworthy."  Mademoiselle  Josephine,  speak  a 
word  for  me  I  implore  you;  for  me  who,  less 
happy  than  you,  have  no  mother — for  me  who 
speak  so  ill,  and  have  so  much  need  to  speak  well. 
I  shall  be  rejected — ^by  my  own  fault — can  one 
have  so  much  to  say  and  say  so  little  ?  Can  the 
heart  be  so  full  and  the  tongue  so  powerless  ?' 

The  baroness  rose.     She  turned  her  head  away. 

Riviere  awaited  his  doom  trembling  with  agita- 
tion, and  wishing  he  had  said  anything  but  what 
he  had  said ;  he  saw  too  a  little  tremor  pass  over 
the  baroness,  but  did  not  know  how  to  interpret 
that. 

.  *  The  emotion  such  words  cause  me — no,  I  can- 
not. My  child,  you  shall  leave  me  now.  I  will 
send  you  my  answer  by  letter.'  These  last  words 
were  spoken  in  almost  a  coaxing  tone,  in  a  much 
kinder  tone  than  she  had  ever  used  before,  and 
Edouard's  hopes  rose.  *  Oh  yes  madam,'  said  he 
innocently,  *I  prefer  it  so;  thank  you  madam^ 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  you !' 

He  paused  in  the  middle  of  his  gratitude,  for  to 
his  surprise  the  baroness's  eyes  suddenly  became 
fixed  with  horror  and  astonishment.  He  wheeled 
round  to  see  what  direful  objept  had  so  transfixed 
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her,  and  caught  Josephine  behind  him,  but  at  some 
distance,  looking  at  her  mother  with  an  imploring 
face,  a  face  to  melt  a  tigress,  and  both  her  white 
hands  clasped  together  in  mnte  supplication  and 
her  cheeks  wet. 

When  she  saw  herself  detected,  she  attempted 
no  further  secrecy,  but  came  forward  her  hands 
still  clasped. 

*  No !  no — ^mother !'  Then  she  turned  to  Edouard. 
^Do  you  not  see  she  is  going  to  refuse  you  by 
letter,  because  she  has  not  the  courage  to  look  in 
your  sweet  face  and  strike  you/  *  Ah,  traitress ! 
— traitress !'  shrieked  the  baroness. 

Edouard  sighed. 

Josephine  stood  supplicating. 

*  A  new  light  strikes  me,'  cried  the  old  lady — 
*what  a  horror!  Why  Josephine — ^my  daughter 
— is  it  possible  you  are  interested — ^to  such  a 
degree — in  this — ' 

Josephine  lowered  her  lovely  head.  *  Yes  mo- 
ther/ said  she,  just  above  a  whisper. 

The  baroness  groaned. 

Edouard,  to  comfort  her,  began.  *  But  madam, 
it  is  not — ' 

*  Ah !  hold  your  tongue,*  cried  Josephine  hastily. 
The  mystified  one  held  his  tongue. 

*  She  is  right  monsieur,'  said  the  baroness,  drily : 
•leave  her  alone,  she  will  have  more  influence 
with  me  than  you.  In  a  word  monsieur,  I  am 
about  to  consult  my  daughter  in  this  wise  and 
well  ordered    affair.      Be  pleased  to  excuse  us 
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a  few  minutes/      'Certainly  madanu*    He  took 
liis  Imt. 

*  I  will  send  for  you.  Meantime  go.  and  play 
with  that  other  child  on  the  terrace,*  said  she  spite- 
folly— ^for  all  her  short-lived  feeling  in  his  favour 
was  gone  now. 

Monsieur  Edouard  bowed  respectfully,  and  sub- 
mitted demurely  to  liis  penance. 

*A11  is  ended/  said  the  baroness;  *the  senti- 
ments that  have  corrupted  the  nation,  have  ended 
by  penetrating  into  my  family— my  eldest  daughter 
4ing8  herself  at  a  man's  head — again  it  is  not  a 
man,  but  a  boy — with  the  face  of  an  angel/ 

Josephine  glided  to  her  mother's  side,  and  sank 
on  her  knees. 

*  Have  some  little  confidence  in  your  Josephine ! 
Am  I  so  very  foolish?  Am  I  bo  very  wicked?' 
And  she  laid  her  cheek  against  her  mother  s. 
The  old  lady  kissed  her. 

*  Thou  shalt  have  him — ^thou  shalt  have  him !  my 
well  beloved :  have  no  fear  :  thy  mother  loves  thee 
too  well  to  vex  thee.'  But  at  this  the  old  lady  began 
to  sob  and  to  cry — *They  are  taking  away  my 
children!  they  are  taking  away  my  children l' 
And  to  the  doctor  who  came  in  fiill  of  curiosity 
she  cried  out — '  Ah !  you  have  come !  enjoy  then 
your  triumph,  for  you  have  won !'  *  All  the  better/ 
cried  the  doctor  gaily. 

*  Nevertheless  it  was  a  sorry  triumph  to  come  to  a 
poor  old  woman  from  whom  they  had  taken  all  except 
her  daughters,  and  to  rob  her  of  them  too — ah  !' 
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The  doctor  hung  his  head:  then  he  stepped 
quickly  up  to  her  with  great  concern,  and  took 
her  hand. 

*My  dear  dear  friend/  he  cried,  *.the  laws  of 
Nature  are  inevitahle.  Sooner  or  lafer  the 
young  birds  must  leave  the  parent's  nest/ 

*  Nature  is  very  cruel — oh !  oh  !* 

'  She  seems  so,  because  she  is  unchangeable. 
There  is  another  law  to  which  you  and  I  must 
both  yield  ere  long.* 

^  Yes  my  friend.* 

*  Shall  we  go,  and  leave  these  tender  ones  to 
choose  mates  and  protectors  for  themselves,  out  of 
a  world  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  ?  Shall  we 
refuse  them  while  we  live  the  light  of  our  age  and 
wisdom  in  this  the  act  that  is  to  colour  their  whole 
lives  ?' 

*  You  have  always  reason  on  your  side.  Well ! 
send  for  the  young  man.  He  is  good :  he  will 
forgive  me  if  in  spite  of  myself  I  should  be  some- 
times rude  to  him  :  he  will  understand  that  to  my 
daughter  he  is  a  lover,  but  to  me  a  burglar — a 
highway  robber — ^poor  child !  He  is  very  hand- 
some all  the  same.  Next,  he  has  no  mother — ^if  I 
was  not  so  wicked  I  should  try  and  supply  her  place 
— ^you  see  I  am  reasonable.  Tell  me  now  how  long 
it  will  be  before  you  come  to  me  for  Laure  ?  Oh ! 
do  not  be  afraid  :  I  will  let  her  go  too.  I  will  not 
give  all  this  trouble  a  second  time — the  first 
struggle  it  is  that  teara  us.  Yet  I  Icnew  it  must 
come  some  day.    But  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon. 
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No  matter — ^I  will  be  reasonable.  To  day  is  the 
fourth  of  November.  I  shall  remember  the  fourth 
of  November — ^go  to.  All  I  ask  is,  when  they 
are  both  gone,  and  the  house  is  quite — quite 
desolate,  then  suffer  me  to  die — ^when  all  I  love  is 
gone  from  me.     Oh !  oh !  oh !  oh !  oh !' 

*  Monsieur  Perrin  the  notary  is  below  ai^d  would 
speak  to  madam,'  said  Jacintha  at  the  door. 

*  I  remember :  away  with  our  tears  my  friends  : 
here  comes  one  who  would  not  understand  them. 
He  would  say,  "  what  have  they  all  the  toothache 
at  once  in  this  house  ?''  ' 

St.  Aubin,  after  the  first  compliments,  retired ; 
and  the  notary,  the  baroness  and  Josephine  seated 
themselves  in  a  triangle. 

He  began  by  confessing  to  them  that  he  had 
not  overcome  the  refractory  creditor  without  much 
trouble ;  and  that  he  had  since  learned  there  was 
another,  a  larger  creditor  likely  to  press  for  pay- 
ment or  for  sale  of  the  estate.  The  baroness  was 
greatly  agitated  by  this  communication:  the  notary 
remained  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  keenly  observant. 

*  Bonard,'  said  he,  '  has  put  this  into  their  heads ; 
otherwise  I  believe  they  never  would  have  thought 
of  it.' 

He  went  on  to  say  all  this  had  caused  him 
grave  reflections.  *  It  seems,*  said  he  with  cool 
candour,  *  a  sad  pity  that  the  estate  should  pass 
from  a  family  that  has  held  it  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.' 
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*Now  God  forbid!'  cried  the  baroness  lifting 
her  eyes  and  her  quivering  hands  to  heaven. 

Now  the  notary  held  the  Republican  creed  in 
all  its  branches.  *  Providence,  madam,  does  not 
interfere — in  matters  of  business,'  said  he.  *  Nor 
thing  but  money  can  save  the  estate.  Let  us  then 
look  at  things  solid.  Has  any  means  occurred  to 
you  of  raising  money  to  pay  off  these  incum- 
brances ?* 

^     *  No.    What  means  can  there  be  ?     The  estate 
is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value  :  so  they  all  say.* 

*  And  .they  say  true  !'  put  in  the  notary  quickly. 

*  There  is  no  hope.' 

*  Do  not  distress  yourself  madam :  I  am  here !  !' 

*  Ah,  my  good  friend,  may  Heaven  reward  you.* 

*  Madam,  up  to  the  present  *  time  I  have  np 
complaint  to  make  of  this  same  Heaven.  By  the 
by,  permit  me  to  show  you  that  I  am  on  the 
rise :  here,  mademoiselle,  is  a  gim-crack  they  have 
given  me :'  and  he  unbuttoned  his  overcoat,  and 
showed  them  a  piece  of  tricoloured  riband  and  a 
clasp.  *As  for  me,  I  look  to  the  solid,  I  care 
little  for  these  things,'  said  he  swelling,  *but 
the  world  is  dazzled  by  them.  However  I  can 
show  you  something  better.'  He  took  out  a  letter. 
*  This  is  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  a 
client  of  mine  :  a  promise  I  shall  be  the  next 
prefect,  and  the  present  prefect — I  am  happy  to 
say — is  on  his  death-bed.  Thus  madam  your 
humble  servant  in  a  few  short  months  will  be 
notary  no  longer,   but  prefect;  I  shall  then  sell 
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my  office  of  notary — ^it  is  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  francs — and  I  flatter  myself  when  I  am 
a  prefect  you  will  not  hlush  to  own  me.* 

*  Then  as  now  monsieur/  said  the  haroneee 
politely,  ^  we  shall  recognise  your  merit.    But — * 

'I  understand  madam:  like  me  you  look  to 
what  is  solid.    Thus  then  it  is  :  I  have  money.' 

*  Ah !  all  the  better  for  you.* 

'  I  have  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  it  is  dis- 
persed in  a  great  many  small  but  profitable  invest^ 
ments.  To  call  it  in  suddenly  would  entail  some 
loss.* 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it.* 

,  *  Never  mind  madam,  if  you  and  my  young 
lady  there  hfeve  ever  so  little  of  that  friendly 
feeling  towards  me,  of  which  I  have  so  much 
towards  you',  all  my  investments  shall  be  called 
in.  Six  months  will  do  it ;  two  thirds  of  your 
creditors  shall  be  paid  off  at  once.  A  single 
party  on  whom  I  Can  depend,  one  of  my  cHents 
who  dares  not  quarrel  with  mej  will  advance  the 
remaining  third;  and  so  the  estate  will  be  Effiife. 
In  another  six  months  even  that  diminished  debt 
shall  be  liquidated,  and  Beaurepaire  chateau,  park, 
estate,  and  grounds,  down  to  the  old  oak  tree, 
shall  be  as  free  ns  air  ;  and  no  power  shall  alienate 
them  from  you  mademoiselle,  and  from  the  heirs 
of  your  body.'  The  baroness  clasped  her  hands 
in  ecstacy. 

*  But  what  are  we  to  do  for  this  monsieur  ?* 
inquired  Josephine   calmly,  *  for  it  seems  to  me 
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that  it  can  only  be  eflfected  by  great  sacrifice  on 
your  part/ 

*  I  thank  yon  mademoiselle  for  yonr  peneiration 
in  seeing  that  I  must  make  sacrifices.  I  would 
never  have  told  you,  but  you  have  seen  it — and  I 
do  not  regret  that  you  have  seen  it.  Madam — 
mademoiselle — ^those  sacrifices  appear  little  to  me 
— will  seem  nothing — will  never  be  mentioned, 
or  even  alluded  to  after  this  day,  if  you,  on  your 
part,  will  lay  me  under  a  far  heavier  obligation — 
if  in  short ' — ^here  the  contemner  of  things  unsub- 
stantial reopened  his  coat,  and  brought  his  riband 
to  light  again — *  if  you,  madam,  will  accept  me 

FOR    TOUR    SON-IN-LAW — IF    YOU,   MADEMOISELLE, 
WILL  TAKE  ME  FOR  YOUR  HUSBAND  !' 

The  baroness  and  her  daughter  looked  at  one 
another  in  silence. 

^  Is  it  a  jest  ?'  inquired  the  former  of  the  latter. 

*  Can  you  think  so,  mother  ?  Answer  Monsieur 
Perrin.    He  has  just  done  us  a  kind  ofiice,  mother.* 

*  I  shall  remember  it.  Monsieur,  permit  mo  to 
regret  that  having  lately  won  our  gratitude  and 
esteem,  you  have  taken  this  way  of  modifying 
those  feelings.  But  after  all,*  she  added  with 
gentle  courtesy,  *we  may  well  put  your  good 
deeds  against  this — this  error  in  judgment.  The 
balance  is  in  your  favour  still,  provided  you 
never  return  to  this  topic.  Come,  is  it  agreed  ?' 
The  baroness's  manner  was  full  of  tact,  and  the 
latter  sentences  were  said  with  an  open  kindliness 
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of  manner.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Perrin 
from  dropping  the  subjeot  and  remaining  good 
friends.  A  gentleman,  or  a  lover  would  have  so 
done*  Monsieur  Perrin  was  neither.  He  said  in 
rather  a  threatening  tone — *  You  refuse  me  then 
madam  ! !' 

The  tone  and  the  words  were  each  singly  too 
much  for  the  baroness's  pride.  She  answered 
coldly  but  civilly, 

^  I  do  not  refuse  you.  I  do  uot  take  an  affront 
into  consideration.* 

^  Be  calm,  my  mother ;  no  afiront  was  intended.' 

^  Ah !  here  is  one  that  is  more  reasonable/  cried 
Perrin. 

*  There  are  men,'  continued  Josephine  without 
noticing  him,  *  who  look  to  but  one  thing,  interest 
It  was  an  offer  made  politely  in  the  way  of  busi* 
ness ;  decline  it  in  the  same  spirit  mother ;  that  is 
what  you  have  to  do.' 

*  Monsieur,  you  hear  what  mademoiselle  says  ?' 

*  I  am  not  deaf  madam.' 

*  She  carries  politeness  a  long  way.  After  all  it 
is  a  good  fault.  Well  monsieur  t  need  not  answer 
you  since  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  has  an- 
iswered  you ;  but  I  detain  you  no  longer.' 

Strictly  a  weasel  has  no  business  with  the  temper 
of  a  tiger,  but  this  one  had,  and  the  long  vindictive- 
ness  of  a  Corsican.  *  Ah !  my  little  lady,  you  turn  me 
out  of  the  house  do  you  ?'  cried  he  grinding  his  teeth. 

*Tium  him  out  of  the  house!  what  a  phrase! 
where  has  this  man  lived  ? 
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*  To  the  devil  with  phrases*  You  turn  me  out ! 
A  man  my  little  ladies  whom  none  ever  yet  in- 
sulted without  repenting  it,  and  repenting  in  vain. 
You  are  under  obligations  to  me,  and  you  think  to 
turn  me  out!  You  are  at  my  mercy,  and  you 
think  I  will  let  you  turn  me  to  your  door !  Say 
again  to  me,  either  with  or  without  phrases, 
^^SortezT  and  by  all  the  devils  in  less  than  a 
month  I  will  stand  here,  here,  here,  and  say  to  you 
''Sortezr' 

*  Ah ! — man  Dieu !  man  DieuT 

*  I  will  say  Beaurepaire  is  mine !  Begone  from  it !' 
When  he  uttered  these  terrible  words,  each-  of 

which  was  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  to  the  baroness, 
the  old  lady,  whose  courage  was  not  equal  to  her 
spirit,  shrank  over  the  side  of  her  arm  chair  and 
cried  piteously — *  He  threatens  me !  he  threatens 
me !  I  am  frightened !'  and  put  up  her  trembling 
hands,  so  suggestive  was  the  notary's  eloquence  of 
physical  violence/  Then  his  brutaUty  received  an 
unexpected  check.  Imagine  that  a  sparrow  hawk 
had  seized  a  trembling  pigeon,  and  that  a  royal 
falcon  swooped,  and  with  one  lightning-like  strokd 
of  body  and  wing,  buffeted  him  away,  and  there  he 
was  on  his  back,  gaping  and  glaring  and  grasping 
at  nothing  with  his  claws.  So  swift  and  irresistible, 
but  far  more  terrible  and  majestic,  Josephine  de 
Beaurepaire  came  from  her  chair  with  one  gesture 
of  her  body  between  her  mother  and  the  notary, 
who  was.  advancing  on  her  with  arms  folded  in  a 
brutal  menacing  way — not  the  Josephine  we  have 
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eee^  her,  the  calm  languid  beantj,  but  the  De« 
moiselle  de  Beaurepaire — ^her  great  heart  on  fire — 
her  blood  up — not  her  own  only,  but  all  the  blciod 
of  all  the  De  Beaurepaires — ^pale  as  ashes  with 
great  wrath,  her  purple  eyes  flaring,  and  heir 
whole  panther-like  body  ready  either  to  spring  or 
strike. '  '  Slave  \  you  dare  to  insult  her,  and  before 
me !  Arrihe^  mia^able !  or  I  soil  my  hand  with 
your  face  !*  And  her  hand  was  up  with  the  word, 
up,  up,  higher  it  seemed  than  ever  a  hand  was 
lifted  before.  And  if  he  had  hesitated  one  mo- 
ment, I  believe  it  would  have  come  down  ;  and  if 
it  had  he  would  have  gone  to  her  feet  before  it : 
not  under  its  weight — the  lightning  is  not  heavy 
— ^but  under  the  soul  that  would  have  struck  with 
it:  but  there  was  no  need:  the  towering  threat 
and  the  flaming  eye  and  the  iswift  rush  buffeted  the 
caitiff'  away :  he  recoiled  three  steps  and  nearly  fell 
down.  She  followed  him  as  he  went,  strong  in 
that  moment  as  Hercules,  beautiful  and  terrible  as 
Michael  driving  Satan.  He  dared  not,  or  rather 
he  could  not  stand  before  her :  he  writhed  and 
cowered  and  recoiled  all  down  the  room,  while  she 
marched  upon  him.  Then  the  driven  serpent 
hissed  as  it  wriggled  away. 

*For  all  this  she  too  shall  be  turned  out  of 
Beaurepaire,  not  like  me,  but  for  ever.  I  swear  it, 
parole  de  Perrin.' 

*  She  shall  never  be  turned  out.  I  swear  it,  foi 
de  De  Beaurepaire.' 

*  You  too  daughter  of  Sa — ' 
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*  T(m  toty  €t  sore  h  rinstani  mime — Laghb  !' 
The  old  lady  moaning  and  trembling  and  all  but 
fainting  in  her  chair:  the  young  noble,  like  a 
destroying  angel,  hand  in  air,  and  great  eye  scorch- 
ing and  withering ;  and  the  caitiff  wriggling  out 
at  the  door,  wincing  with  body  and  head,  his  knees 
knocking,  his  heart  panting  yet  raging,  his  teeth 
gnashing,  his  cheek  livid,  his  eye  gleaming  with 
that  hell,  a  buffeted  coward's  hate. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

*  Mademoiselle,  your  mother  has  sent  me  here  to 
play  with  you/ 

*  Monsieur  V 

*  It  is  true.  She  said,  "  Go  and  play  with  that 
other  child."' 

*  Mesdames  our  mothers  take  liberties  which  we 
do  not  put  up  with  from  a  stranger.' 

*  I  felt  like  you  at  such  a  term  being  applied  to 
me,  but  it  is  sweet  to  share  anything  with  you, 
even  an  affront — a  stigma/ 

*  So  they  sent  you  to  amuse  me  ?*  asked  the 
beauty  royally. 

*  It  appears  so.* 

*  Whether  I  like  or  not  ?' 

*  No  mademoiselle,  at  a  word  from  you  I  was  to 
leave  you :  that  was  understood.* 

'  Go  away.' 
ago.* 
He  retired. 

*  Monsieur  Riviere,*  called  the  lady  to  him  in  a 
calm  friendly  tone  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
He  came  back. 

*  How  thoughtless  you  are  :  you  are  going  away 
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without  telling  me  what  you  have  been  saying  to 
my  mother  about  me  behind  my  back/ 

*  I  never  mentioned  you  mademoiselle  !' 

*  Oh !— oh,  all  the  better !' 

Then  this  child  told  that  child  all  he  had  said  to 
the  baroness,  and  her  replies;  and  this  child 
blushed  in  telling  it  and  looked  timidly  every 
now  and  then  to  see  how  that  capricious  child 
took  it:  and  that  capricious  child  wore  a  lofly 
contemplative  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  am  listen- 
ing out  of  politeness  to  a  dry  abstract  of  certain 
matters  purely  -  specidative  wherein  I  have  no 
personal  interest/  Certain  blushes  that  came  and 
went  gave  the  requisite  incongruity  to  the  per- 
formance, and  might  have  made  an  aged  bystander 
laugh.  WJien  he  came  to  tell  Josephine's  inter- 
ference, and  how  her  mother  thought  it  was  she  he 
loved;  and  how  Josephine,  to  his  great  surprise, 
had  favoured  the  delusion ;  and  how,  on  this,  the 
tide  had  turned  directly  in  his  favour,  our  young 
actress  being  of  an  impetuous  nature  and  off  her 
guard  a  moment,  burst  out,  *  Ah,  I  recognise  you 
there  my  good  Josephine  !*  but  she  had  no  sooner 
said  this  than  she  lowered  her  eyes  and  her  cheek 
burned.     Riviere  was  mystified. 

*  But  mademoiselle,*  said  he,  *  do  pray  explain  to 
me — can  I  be  mistaken  after  all — ^is  she —  ?' 

*  Is  she  what?' 

*  I  mean  does  she —  ?' 

*  Does  she  what  ?' 

*  You  know  what  I  mean/ 
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*  No  I  do  not :  how  should  I  ?  The  vanity  of 
these  children !  Now  if  she  did  would  she  have 
confessed  before  you  that  she  did  ?* 

'Well  I  am  astonished  at  you  Mademoiselle 
Laure;  Jacintha  then  is  right;  you  acknowledge 
that  everything  your  sex  says  is  a  fakehood^oh 
fier 

*  No !  not  ev^ry  thing/  replied  Laure  with 
fuuvete  unparalleled,  *only  cerUin  things!  don't 
tease  me/  cried  she  with  sudden  small  violence; 
'  of  this  be  sure,  that  Josephine  was  a  good  friend 
to  you,  not  because  she  loves  children,  but  because 
she  is  not  one  of  us  at  all,  but  an  angel  aiid  loves 
every  body — even  monsieur/ 

*  Now  hear  what  I  think,'  said  Edouard  gravely. 
*  The  baroness  fancies  you  a  child — ^you  are  woman 
enough  to  puzzle  me,  mademoiselle/ 

*  That  may  easily  be/ 

^  And  Mademoiselle  Josephine  thought  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  house  at  all,  if,  at 
that  critical  moment,  another  prejudice  came  in 
the  way/ 

*  What  prejudice  ?'  \ 

*  That  yoH  are  to  young. to  love/ 

*That  is  no  prejudice — ^it  is  a  fact.  I  am, 
monsieur — I  am  miich  too  young/   '. 

*  No !  I  was  confused.  I  mean  too  young  to  be 
loved/ 

*0h!  I  am  not  too  young  for  iJmt— not  a  bit 
too  young/ 

*  And  so  the  angel  Jbgephine  temporized,  out  of 
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pity  to  me :  that  is  my  solution,  and — ah !   Heaven 
bless  her  !* 

*  Forgive  me  if  I  say  your  solution  is  a  very 
absurd  one/ 

*  It  is  the  true  one/ 

*  Are  you  sure  ?' 

*  Positive/ 

*  Then  it  is  no  use  my  contradicting  you/ 
'  Not  the  least/ 

*  Then  I  shall  not  contradict  you/ 

*  Ah  well !  perhaps  my  turn  will  come/  said  the 
young  man,  his  lips  trembling.  *  Won't  I  cut 
myself  in  pieces  for  her  at  a  word,  that  is  all/ 

*  I  like  you  better  when  you  talk  so/ 

*  Mademoiselle  Laure  ?' 

*  Monsieur  Edouard  ?' 

^  If  you  will  come  to  where  the  great  oak  tree 
stands  / 

*  To  the  Pleasance  you  mean  ?' 

*  Oh !  the  Pleasance  is  it  ?  What  lovely  names 
every  thing  has  here!  Well,  if  you  will  come 
into  the  Pleasance  I  will  make  you  a  drawing  of 
that  dear  old  tree  I  love  so/ 

'  And  what  right  have  you  to  love  it  ? — it  is  not 
yours :  you  are  always  loving  something  you  have 
no  business  to/ 

*  I  love  things  that  one  can't  help  loving — is  that 
a  crime  ?' 

*  He  can't  help  loving  a  tree,  tender  nature !' 

*  No,  I  can't  help  loving  a  tree  out  of  which  you 
introduced  yourself  to  me/ 
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*  Insolent !  Well,  draw  it  with  two  ladies  flying 
out  and  a  boy  rooted  with  terror/ 

*  There  is  no  need.  That  scene  is  more  than 
drawn,  it  is  engraved,  on  all  onr  memories  for  ever !' 

*  Not  on  mine !  not  on  mine  !  Oh !  how  terrified  ^ 
yon  were — ha !  ha ! — and  how  terrified  we  should 
have  been  if  yon  had  not.  Listen :  once  upon  a 
time — don't  be  alarmed :  it  was  after  Noah — a 
frightened  hare  ran  by  a  pond  :  the  frogs  splashed 
into  the  water  in  terror.  She  said,  "Ah  ha! 
there  are  then  those  I  jfrighten  in  my  turn :  I  am 
the  thunderbolt  of  war."  Excuse  my  quoting  La 
Fontaine :  I  am  not  in  "  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden  "  yet.     I  am  but  a  child.' 

*  And  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  when  you  grow  up 
you  will  be  too  much  for  me,  that  is  evident. 
Come  then  mademoiselle  the  quizzer.' 

*  Monsieur,  shall  I  make  you  a  confession? 
You  will  not  be  angry :  I  could  not  support  your 
displeasure.' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  could :  so  I  will  not  try  you.' 

*  Then  I  have  a  strange  inclination  to  walk  up 
and  down  this  terrace  while  you  draw  that  tree  in 
the  Pleasance.' 

*  Eesist  that  inclination  :  perhaps  it  will  fly  from 
you.' 

*  No !  you  fly  from  me,  and  draw.  I  will  rejoin 
you  in  a  few  minutes.' 

*  Thank  you !     Not  so  stupid !' 

*Do  you  doubt  my  word,  sir?'  asked  she 
haughtily. 
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*  Heaven  forbid  mademoiBelle !  only  I  did  not 
see  at  first  that  it  was  a  serious  promise  yon  are 
doing  me  the  honour  to  make  me.     I  go/ 

He  went  and  placed  himself  on  the  west  side  of 
the  oak  and  took  out  his  sketch-book,  and  worked 
zealously  and  rapidly.  He  had  done  the'  outlines 
of  the  tree  and  was  finishing  in  detail  a  part  of 
the  huge  trunk,  when  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
dazzled :  in  the  nuddle  of  the  rugged  bark,  de- 
formed here  and  there  with  great  wart-like  bosses, 
and  wrinkled,  seamed,  and  ploughed  all  over  with 
age,  burst  a  bit  of  variegated  colour :  bright  as  a 
poppy  on  a  dungeon  wall,  it  glowed  and  glittered 
out  through  a  large  hole  in  the  brown  bark ;  it  was 
Laure's  face  peeping.  To  our  young  lover's  eye 
how  divine  it  shone !  None  of  the  half  tints  of 
common  flesh  were  there,  but  a  thing  all  rose,  lily, 
sapphire,  and  soul.  His  pencil  drooped,  his  mouth 
opened,  he  was  downright  dazzled  by  the  glowing, 
bewitching  face,  sparkling  with  fun  in  the  gaunt 
tree.  Tell  me,  ladies,  did  she  know  the  value  of 
that  sombre  frame  to  her  brightness  ?  Oh !  no — 
she  was  only  a  child ! ! ! ! !  The  moment  she  found 
herself  detected,  the  gaunt  old  tree  rang  musical 
with  a  crystal  laugh,  and  out  came  the  arch-dryad. 
*  I  have  been  there  all  the  time.  ,How  solemn 
you  looked ! — ha !  ha !  Now  for  the  result  of  such 
profound  study.*  He  showed  her  his  work;  she 
altered  her  tone. 

*0h!  how  clever,*  she  cried,  *and  how  rapid! 
What  a  facility  you  have !     Monsieur  is  an  artist,* 
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said  she  gravely ;  *  I  will  be  more  respectftil/  and 
she  dropped  him  a  low  curtsey,  ^Mind  you 
promised  it  me/  she  added  sharply. 

*  You  will  accept  it,  then  ?' 
.    *  That  I  will,  now  it  is  worth  having :  I  never 
reckoned  on  that — hence  my  nonchalance.     Finish 
it  directly,*  cried  this  peremptory  young  person. 

'  First  I  must  trouble  you  to  stand  out  there  near 
the  tree/ 
"  *Whatforr 

^Because  I  want  a  contrast.  The  tree  is  a 
picture  of  Age  and  gradual  decay ;  by  its  side  then 
I  must  place  a  personification  of  Youth  and  grow- 
ing loveliness.' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  made  a  sort  of  pi- 
rouette, and  went  where  ^e  was  bid,  and 
stood  there  with  her  back  to  the  artist.  *But 
that  will  not  do,  mademoiselle ;  you  must  turn 
round.' 

^  Oh  !  very  well.'  And  when  she  came  rounds 
he  saw  her  colour  was  high.     Flattery  is  sweet. 

This  child  of  nature  was  pleased,  and  ashamed  it 
should  be  seen  that  she  was  pleased — and  so  he 
drew  her ;  and  kept  looking  off  the  paper  at  her, 
and  had  a  right  in  his  character  of  artist  to  look 
her  full  in  the  face :  and  he  did  so  with  long 
lingering  glances  beginning  severe  and.  business- 
like, and  ending  tender,  that  she  poor  girl  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  look  not  to  be  scorched  up  by 
his  eye  like  a  tender  flower,  or  blandly  absorbed 
Uke    the    pearly    dew.     Ah!   happy  hour!   ah! 
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happy  days  of  yontli,  and  innocence,  and  first 
love ! 

*  Here  is  my  sister.     Something  is  the  matter !' 
Josephine  came  towards  them,  pale  and  panting. 
*0h!  my  children,'  she  cried,  and   could  not 

speak  a  moment  for  agitation.  They  came  round 
her  in  anxiety. 

^  A  great  misfortune  has  fallen  on  us,  and  I  am 
the  cause/ 

*0h!  Heaven  r 

*We  have  an  enemy  now,  a  deadly  enemy. 
Perrin  the  notary  ;  Laure — Monsieur — he  insulted 
us — ^he  insulted  my  mother — I  could  not  bear  that 
— I  insulted  him' 

*  You,  Josephine  ?' 

*Tes !  you  may  well  wonder.  How  little  we 
know  ourselves !  but  our  mother  was  trembling  in 
her  chair,  her  noble,  her  beloved  face  all  pale — all 
pale — and  she  put  up  her  hands  before  her  sacred 
head,  for  the  ruffian  was  threatening  her  with  his 
loud  voice  and  brutal  gesture/ 
'    *  Sacr-r-ri  canaille ! — and  I  not  there !' 

*Then  in  a  moment,  I  know  not  how,  I  was 
upon  him,  and  I  cried,  "  Back,  wretch !" ' 

'  Well  done/ 

*  With  my  hand  over  his  head.  Oh !  if  he  had 
faced  me  a  moment,  I  should  struck  him  with  all 
my  soul,  and  in  the  face.  I  should  have  killed 
him.  I  was  stronger  than  lions,  and  as  fierce.  I 
was  not  myself.     I  knew  no  fear  ;  I  who  now  am 
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all  fear  again.  It  was  but  a  single  coward — had  it 
been  a  regiment  of  braves,  I  should  have  flung 
myself  upon  them — for  my  mother.  Mad  woman 
that  I  was !' 

*  Tou  noble  creature — ^you  goddess — I  only  loved 
you,  and  honoured  you — ^now  I  adore  you/ 

*  Oh !  Edouard^  you  do  not  see  what  my  violence 
has  done.  Alas !  I  who  love  my  sister  so,  have 
ruined  her,  I  have  ruined  the  mother  I  tried  to 
protect.  I  have  ruined  the  house  of  Beaurepaire. 
For  that  shrinking  coward  has  the  heart  of  a  fiend. 
He  told  us  he  had  never  forgiven  an  affront — and 
he  holds  our  fatQ  in  his  hands.  ^^  You  turn  me  out 
of  the  room,"  he  yelled,  (I  turn  cold  now  when  I 
think  of  his  words,)  "  I  will  turn  you  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house  as  well.  Tou  stand 
here  and  say  to  me  *  Sortez  V  In  a  little  while  I 
will  stand  here — ^here,  and  say  to  you  *  Sortez  V  " 
He  will  do  it  It  is  written  in  my  heart,  so  hot 
with  rage  a  moment  ago,  so  cold  with  terror  now 
— ^he  will  do  it — he  will  come  armed  with  the  law 
— ^the  iron  law — and  say  to  us  poor  debtors — 
"  Sortezr ' 

*And  if  he  does,'  said  Edouard  firmly,  and 
cutting  each  word  with  his  clenching  teeth,  *  this 
is  what  will  happen.  I  will  cut  his  liver  out  with 
my  dog  whip  before  you  all,  and  you  will  not  go 
at  all.' 

*That  is  spoken  like  a  man!*  cried  Laure 
warmly. 

*You  talk  like  a  child,  said  Josephine.     *Yet 
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perhaps  you  might  do  something.     Will  you  do 
something  for  me  ?* 

*  Did  you  do  nothing  for  me  to-day  that  you  put 
such  a  question  ?' 

*  We  will  not  speak  of  that,  my  friend.* 

*  No/  cried  the  hoy,  tremhling  with  emotion, 
*  we  will  not  talk  of  it ;  these  are  not  things  to  talk 
of;  but  we  will — '  And  for  lack  of  words  he 
seized  upon  both  her  hands  and'  kissed  them 
violently,  and  then  seized  her  gown  and  kissed 
that. 

*  You  know  Bonard  the  farmer — he  lives  about  a 
league  from  this,'  asked  Josephine. 

*Yes!  yes!' 

*  Run  thither  across  the  meadows,  and  find  out 
whether  Perrin  has  been  to  him  since  leaving  the 
chateau.  He  has  only  a  few  minutes'  start ;  you 
will  perhaps  arrive  before  he  leaves.' 

*  Before  he  leaves !  I  shall  be  there  before  him. 
Do  you  think  a  dun  cow  can  carry  a  scoundrel 
towards  villainy  as  fast  as  I  can  go  to  please  an 
angel  ?' 

*  You  will  come  back  to  Beaurepaire  and  tell  me  ?' 

*  Yes  !  yes !'  and  he  was  gone. 

The  sisters  followed  slowly  to  the  gate  and 
watched  the  impetuous  boy  run  across  the  park. 

*  He  does  not  take  the  path.' 

*  Oh !'  said  Laure,  *  what  are  paths  to  him.  He 
has  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  beaten  tracks.  He  is 
going  the  shortest  way  to  Bonard,  that  we  may  be 
sure  of.' 
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*How  gallantly  he  runs,  Laure;  how  high  he 
holds  his  head ;  how  easily  he  moves ;  and  yet  how 
ha  clears  the  ground — ^already  at  the  edge  of  the 
park.' 

'  Yes,  but  Josephine,  the  strong  bramble  hedge — 
there  is  no  gap  there — no  stile.  What  will  he  do  ? 
Ah!' 

Edouard  had  solved  the  riddle  of  the  hedge  ;  by 
a  £aimiliar  manoeuvre  unknown  to  those  ladies  until 
that  moment,  he  increased  his  pace  and  took  a 
flying  leap  right  at  the  hedge,  but,  turning  in  the 
air,  came  at  it  with  his  back  instead  of  his  face, 
and,  by  his  weight  and  impetus,  burst  through 
Briareus  in  a  moment,  and  was  next  seen  a 
furlong  beyond  it.  The  girls  looked  at  one 
another.  Josephine  smiled  sadly.  Laure  looked 
up  hopefully. 

*  All  our  lives  we  have  thought  that  hedge  a 
barrier  no  mortal  could  pass — he  didn't  make 
much  of  it.     Have  courage  then,  sister.' 

*  Laure,  go  in  and  comfort  our  mother.' 

*  Ybs,  my  sister — alone  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?' 
*To  the  oratory.' 

*  Ah  !  you  are  right.' 

*  Oh !  Laure,  the  blessing  and  the  comfort  of 
believing  the  God  of  the  Fatherless  is  stronger 
than  wicked  men.  Dark  days  are  coming  my 
sister.' 

Laure  tried  to  comfort  her  mother;  the  con- 
soling topic  she  chose  was  young  Riviere.     She 
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described  his  zeal,  his  determination  to  baflBe  the 
enemy,  how,  she  did  not  know,  but  she  was  sure 
he  would  somehow ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  jumping 
through  the  hedge. 

The  baroness  listened  like  a  wounded  porcupine 
round  whom  a  fly  buzzes.  The  notary  was  her 
wound;  the  statesman  her  worrying  fly.  When 
her  patience  was  exhausted,  she  lashed  out  against 
him.  Now,  capricious  imps,  whom  their  very 
nature  seems  to  impel  to  tease  and  flout,  and  even 
quarrel  with  a  lover  to  his  face,  are  balanced  by 
another  strong  impulse — viz.,  to  defend  him  be- 
hind his  back,  ay  with  more  spirit  than  those  do 
who  have  more  loving  natures.  Perhaps  they  feel 
they  owe  him  this  reparation.  Perhaps  to  abuse 
him  is  to  infringe  their  monopoly,  and  they  can't 
stand  that. 

Laure  defended  Edouard  so  warmly,  that,  be- 
tween her  toother's  sagacity  and  her  own  vexation 
at  his  being  sneered  at  by  anybody  but  her,  and 
also  at  her  being  called  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  by  the  hateful  epithet  *  a  child,'  it 
transpired  she  was  the  young  lady  Edouard  came 
to  Beaurepaire  for.  The  baroness  was  so  shocked 
at  this  that  Laure  repented  bitterly  her  unguarded 
tongue.  *  Oh  mamma  !  don't  look  so — pray,  don't 
look  so !  Mamma  dear,  be  angry  again,  do  pray 
be  very  angry  :  but  don't  look  so  at  your  Laure. 
I  could  not  help  growing  up.  I  could  not  help 
being  like  you  mamma.  So  then  they  call  that 
being  pretty,  and  come  teasing  me.     But  I  am  not 
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obliged  to  love  him  mamma,  do.  pray  remember 
that.  I  don't  care  for  him  the  least  in  the  world, 
not  as  I  do  for  you  and  Josephine,  and  if  he  brings 
dissension  here  I  «hall  hate  him !  ah  yes !  you  could 
easily  make  me  hate  him — ^poor  boy  V 

^  I  was  wrong ;  it  is  a  weakness  of  parents  never 
to  see  that  their  children  are  young  women/ 

^  I  am  nineteen  and  a  half,  mother,  and  he  is 
only  twenty-one.     So,  you  see,  it  is  very  natural.* 

*  Yes  !  it  is  very  natural — there,  go  and  tell  the 
doctor  all  that  has  happened  this  miserable  day ; 
for  I  am  worn  out — quite  worn  out.  Let  me  have 
some  one  of  my  own  age  to  talk  to.  Ah !  how 
unhappy  I  am  I' 

Never  since  our  story  commenced  did  a  sadder 
gloomier  party  sit  round  the  little  table  and  its  one 
candle  in  the  corner  of  that  vast  saloon. 

Josephine  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
accusing  herself  of  the  ruin  of  the  family.  The 
doctor  sharing  her  anxieties  and  bitterly  mortified 
at  the  defeat  of  reason  and  St.  Aubin :  at  having 
been  deceived  by  a  notary  in  sheep's  clothing. 
Laure  sad,  for  now  for  the  first  time  they  were 
not  all  united  in  opinion,  as  well  as  in  trouble,  and 
she  herself  the  cause.  The  baroness  in  a  state  of 
prostration,  and  looking  years  older  than  in  the 
morning. 

*  You  are  worn  out  madam,'  said  the  good 
doctor ;  *  let  me  persuade  you  to  retire  to  rest  a 
little  earlier  than  usual.' 

*  No  my  friend,  I  want  to  sit  and  look  at  you  all 
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a  Kttle  longer.  Who  knows  how  long  we  shall 
be  together  ?' 

There  was  a  heavy  silence. 

Laure  whispered  to  Josephine — *  Tell  our  mother 
she  can  dismiss  him  whenever  she  pleases :  it  is  all 
one  to  me.' 

*  No !  no  !'  said  Josephine,  *  that  is  not  what  she 
is  thinking  of.  She  is  right :  I  have  ruined  you 
all.'  *  Monsieur  Riviere/  cried  Jacintha  :  and  a 
moment  after  the  young  man  shone  in  the  door-way. 

*  Is  this  An  hour —  ?'  began  the  baroness. 

*  He  comes  by  my  request/  whispered  Josephine 
hastily. 

*  That  is  a  diflFerent  thing.' 

Edouard  came  down  the  saloon  with  a  brisk  step 
and  a  general  animation,  and  joined  the  languid 
group  like  a  simbeam  struggling  into  thick  fog. 
He  bowed  all  round. 

*  Mademoiselle,  he  has  been  there.  As  I  jumped 
over  the  last  stile,  that  dun  pony  trotted  into  the 
yard ;  I  say,  how  he  must  have  spurred  him.* 

Josephine,  who  had  risen  all  excited  to  hear  his 
report,  sat  down  again  with  a  desponding  mien. 

'  I  waited  in  ambush  to  see  what  became  of  him. 
He  was  with  the  farmer  a  good  hour — then  he 
went  home.  I  followed  him  ;  but  I  did  nothing — 
you  understand — ^because  I  had  not  precise  orders 
from  you  :  but  I  went  hence,  and  got  my  dog  whip 
— here  it  is  :  whenever  you  give  the  word,  or  hold 
up  your  little  finger  to  that  efifect,  it  shall  be  ap- 
plied, and  with  a  will ' — crack  !  and  the  ex-school 
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boy  smacked  his  whip,  meaning  to  make  a  little 
crack,  but  it  went  off  like  a  pistol  shot. 

'  Ah !'  cried  the  baroness,  and  nearly  jumped  out 
of  her  seat.  Edouard  was  abashed.  *  The  young 
savage  !'  said  Laure,  and  smiled  approvingly. 

*  It  is  no  question  of  dog  whips,*  objected  St. 
Aubin  with  dignity. 

*  And  the  man  is  enough  our  enemy  without  our 
giving  him  any  real  cause  to  hate  us,*  remonstrated 
Josephine. 

*We  shall  not  be  here  long,'  muttered  the 
baroness  gloomily. 

'Foi^ve  me  if  I  venture  to  contradict  you 
madam.' 

'  We  are  ruined — and  no  power  can  save  us.' 

*  Yes  madam,  there  is  one  who  can.' 

*  Who  can  save  me  now  ?'  asked  the  baroness 
with  deep  despondency. 

*  I !  if  you  will  permit  mo.' 

This  frantic  announcement  took  them  so  by  sur- 
prise that  they  had  nut  even  the  presence  of  mind 
to  exclaim  against  its  absurdity,  but  sat  looking  at 
one  another. 

The  statesman  took  advantage  of  their  petrifac- 
tion, and  began  to  do  a  little  bit  of  pomposity. 
*  Madam  the  Baroness,  and  you  monsieur,  who 
have  honoured  me  with  your  esteem,  and  you 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  whom  I  adore,  and 
you  Mademoiselle  Laure  whom  I — whom  I  hope 
to  be  permitted — whom  I — listen  all.  You  have 
this  day  done  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  an 
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intimacy  I  have  long  sought  in  vain  :  let  me  then 
this  day  try  to  make  you  some  small  return,  and  to 
justify  in  some  degree  Monsieur  St.  Aubin  my  kind 
advocate.  Madam,  it  is  your  entire  ignorance  of 
business,  and  unfortunate  neglect  of  your  property, 
that  make  you  fancy  yourself  ruined.' 

The  baroness  smiled  bitterly.  Then  her  head 
drooped. 

*  Let  us  come  to  facts.  You  are  living  now 
upon  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  firancs  a 
year  :  the  balance  of  your  rents  after  the  interest 
of  your  loans  is  paid.* 

Oh  ! — and  they  were  astounded  and  terrified  at 
his  knowledge  of  their  secret,  and  blushed  in  silence 
for  their  poverty. 

*  Your  real  balance,  after  paying  your  creditors 
is — ^that  is,  ought  to  be — five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred francs.  Your  farms  are  let  a  good  forty  per' 
cent,  below  their  value ;  your  tenants  are  of  two 
classes — those  who  never  had  any  leases,  and  those 
whose  leases  have  long  been  run  out.  The  tenants 
are  therefore  in  your  power,  and  whenever  you 
can  pluck  up  resolution  to  have  your  real  income, 
say  the  word  and  I  will  get  it  you.' 

*  Monsieur,  you  are  right,  I  understand  little  of 
business ;  but  this  I  know^  that  the  farms  are  let 
too  high,  not  too  low.     They  all  say  so.' 

*  Who  says  so  madam  ?' 

*  They  who  should  know  best— the  tenants  them- 
selves. Two  of  their  wives  came  here  last  week 
and  complained  of  the  hard  times.'   • 
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'  What !  the  smooth-faoed  cheats,  the  liars  whoee 
interest  it  is  to  chant  that  tune.  Give  me  better 
evidence.' 

^That  man,  the  notary — he  said  so.  And  in 
that  point  at  least  I  see  not  what  interest — * 

*  You  —  don*t  —  see — ^what — interest — he  has !' 
cried  Edouard. 

*  On  me  coupe  la  parole^  ^  said  the  fine  lady  dole- 
fully, looking  round  with  an  air  of  piteous  surprise 
on  them  all. 

*  Forgive  me  madam  :  zeal  for  you  boiled  over ; 
but  now  is  it  possible  you  don't  see  what  interest 
that  canaille  of  a  pettifogger  has  ?* 

'What  phrases!* 

*  In  humbugging  you  on  that  point !' 
^  It  is  a  whole  vocabulary ! ! !' 

^  Blame  the  things  and  the  people,  not  me 
madam,  since  I  do  but  call  both  by  their  true 
names/  *  Which  if  not  so  polite  as  to  call  them 
by  other  names,  is  more  scientific,'  suggested  St« 
Aubin. 

*  Madam,  pray  see  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  if  you 
insist  on  elegant  phrases,  well  then ;  Beaurepaire 
is  a  dying  kid  that  all  the  little  ravens  about  here 
are  feeding  on,  and  all  the  larger  vultures,  or 
Perrins,  are  scheming  to  carry  away  to  their  own 
nests.  The  estate  of  Beaurepaire  is  the  cream  of 
the  district.  The  first  baron  knew  how  to  choose 
land ;  perhaps  he  took  the  one  bit  of  soil  on  which 
he  found  something  growing  by  the  mere  force  of 

*  He  takes  the  words  oat  of  my  moath. 
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nature,  all  being  alike  uncultivated  in  that  bar- 
barous time;  it  is  a  rich  clay  watered  by  half  a 
dozen  brooks.  Ah !  if  you  could  farm  it  yourself 
as  my  uncle  does  his,  you  might  be  wealthy  in 
spite  of  its  encumbrances/ 

*  Farm  it  ourselves !  Is  he  mad  ?' 

*  No,  madam ;  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad.  Why  if 
you  go  to  that  it  requires  no  skill  to  deal  with 
meadow  land,  especially  such  land  as  yours,  in 
which  the  grass  springs  of  itself.  "  Futidit  humo 
facilem  victum  justissima  tellus^^  doctor.  There,  I 
will  back  Jacintha  to  farm  it  for  you,  without 
spoiling  the  dinner.  She  has  more  intelligence 
than  meadow  land  asks.  In  that  case  your  income 
would  be  twelve  thousand  francs  a-year.  The 
very  idea  makes  you  ill.  Well  I  withdraw  it: 
and  there  go  seven  thousand  francs  per  annum ;  but 
the  three  thousand  francs  I  must  and  will  force  upon 
you  for  the  young  ladies'  sake ;  and  justice's  and 
common  sense's — do  you  consent  ?  Monsieur,  the 
baroness  is  ill — she  does  not  answer  me !  her  lips 
are  colourless !  Oh  what  have  I  done  ?  I  have 
killed  her  by  my  brusquerieJ 

*It  is  nothing  my  child,'  said  the  baroness 
faintly :  *  too  much  trouble — too  much  grief — and 
she  was  sinking  back  in  her  chair,  but  Laure's 
arm  was  already  supporting  her,  and  Josephine 
holding  salts  to  her.'  *It  is  fatigue,'  said  the 
doctor.  *  The  baroness  should  have  retired  to  rest 
earlier,  after  so  trying  a  day.' 

*He  is  right  my  children.     At  my  age  ladies 
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cannot  defy  their  medical  adviser  with  impunity. 
Your  arm  my  youngest,'  and  she  retired  slowly, 
leaning  upon  Laure.  This  little  shade  of  prefer- 
ence was  a  comfort  to  Laure  after  the  shortlived 
diflFerences  of  the  day,  and  Josephine,  it  would 
seem,  did  not  think  it  quite  accidental,  for  she 
resisted  her  desire  to  come  on  her  mother's  other 
side,  and  only  went  slowly  before  them  with  the 
light. 

On  the  young  ladies  return  they  were  beset  with 
anxious  inquiries  by  Edouard.  St.  Aubin  inter- 
rupted them. 

*  They  will  not  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  he, 
*  perhaps  they  do  not  even  know  it.  It  is  partly 
£sitigue,  partly  worry  :  but  these  would  not  kill  her 
so  fast  as  they  are  doing — if — if — her  food  was 
more  generous — more — ^more  nutritious !'  and  the 
doctor  groaned.  *0h!  doctor,'  cried  Laure,  *we 
give  her  the  best  we  have.' 

*  I  know  you  do,  little  angel,  but  you  give  her 
delicacies — she  wants  meat;  you  give  her  spiced 
and  perfumed  slops — she  wanta  the  essence  of 
soup ;  and  what  are  grapes,  and  apples,  and  pears, 
and  peaches  ? — water  :  what  are  jellies  ? — sticky 
water,  water  and  glue,  but  not  fibre :  what  are 
salads  ? — water  :  what  are  nearly  all  vegetables  ? 
ninety-six  parts  in  the  hundred  water;  this  has 
been  lately  proved  by  analysis  in  Paris,  by  a  friend 
of  mine.  Nature  is  very  cunning,  she  disguises 
water  with  a  hundred  delicious  flavours :  and  then 
we  call  it  food.     Farina  and  flesh  are  food :  the 
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rest  are  water,  air,  nothing.  The  baroness  is  at 
an  age  when  people  ought  to  eat  little  at  a  time, 
but  often,  and  only  sovereign  food/  *She  shall 
have  it  from  this  day,*  cried  Edouafd.  *Ijet  us 
conspire/ 

*  Oh,  yes,*  cried  Laure,  *  let  us  conspire !' 

*  Let  us  be  kinder  to  her  than  she  will  ever  be  to 
herself.  You  saw  how  prompt  she  was  to  oppose 
my  plans  for  baffling  her  enemies?  Let  us  act 
without  her  knowledge/ 

*  But  how?* 

*  Let  me  see.     First  let  us  think  of  her  health.' 
*Ah!    thank    you  Edouard,'   cried    Josephine 

warmly. 

*  Well  then  we  must  begin  thus.  One  of  you 
young  ladies  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  manage  the 
household  matters.  You  can  say  you  wish  to 
prepare  yourself  for  the  day  when  you  shall  your- 
self be  mistress  of  an  establishment.  Perhaps, 
Mademoiselle  Laure,  you  would  make  the  pro- 
posal ?' 

*  Me !  I  shall  never  be  mistress  of  an  establish- 
ment,* said  Laure,  dolefully  and  pettishly.  She 
added,  in  quite  a  different  key,  *  I  do  not  mean  to  : 
I  would  not  for  the  world.* 

*  What  a  violent  disclaimer,*  said  Josephine ; 
*  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  make  the  proposal.  I 
will  be  apparent  mistress  of  the  house,  but  as  Laure 
rules  me  in  all  things,  she  will  be  the  real  mistress. 
Will  you  meet  my  friend's  views  ?* 

*  Provided   she  can  be   got  to  obey  me,*  was 
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Edouard's  answer.   *  May  I  ask  for  another  candle  ?* 
The  hell  was  rang.     ^  Another  candle,  Jacintha.* 

Meantime,  Edouard,  too  eager  to  wait  for  any- 
thing long,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  map,  and 
spread  it  all  over  the  tahle :  Jacintha  came  in,  and 
heing  tormented  with  curiosity,  took  a  long  time 
lighting  the  candle,  with  a  face  made  stolid  for  the 
occasion. 

*  Now  you  all  know  what  this  is  a  map  of?' 

'  No !'  said  Laure,  '  it  is  not  France ;  hut  what 
country  it  is  I  don't  know/ 

*  Oh  fie !  Jacintha  knows  I'll  he  hound*  What 
map  is  this,  Jacintha  ?' 

*  It  is  Italy,'  replied  Jacintha  firmly,  and  without 
any  of  that  hesitation  which  in  some  minds  ac- 
companies entire  ignorance  of  a  suhject.  Edouard 
groaned. 

*  Well,  I  did  think  she  woidd  have  known  Beau* 
repaire  when  she  saw  it.'  Jacintha  tossed  her  head 
incredulously. 

*  How  can  it  he  Beaurepaire  ?  Beaurepaire  is  in 
Brittany,  and  this  country  is  higger  than  Brittany. 
Brittany  is  down  stairs.'  ^  Ah !'  cried  Laure,  *  here 
is  the  chateau !' 

'Saints  preserve  us,  so  it  is,  mademoiselle,  I 
declare,  and  here  is  the  park^  and  two  ladies  walk« 
ing  in  it,  hut  I  don't  see  monsieur :  nevertheless 
he  is  as  often  there  as  you  are  mesdemoiseUes.' 

'What  an  unfortunate  omission!'  said  Jjaure 
ironically. 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  so :  if  is  easily  supplied/ 
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and  with  his  pencil  he  rapidly  inserted  a  male 
figure  walking  with  the  ladies,  and  its  body  paying 
them  a  world  of  obsequious  attention.  Jacintha 
retired  with  a  grin.  The  map  was  warmly  ad- 
mired, 

*  Oh,  I  used  always  to  get  a  prize  for  them  at 
the  Polytechnic.'  *  And  so  beautifully  coloured : 
but  what  are  all  these  names?'  said  Josephine, 
*the  Virgin's  Coppice?  1  never  heard  of  that.' 
*  Oh !  oh !'  exclaimed  Edouard,  *  she  never  heard 
of  the  Virgin's  Coppice — what  is  it  ?  why  it  is  a 
sort  of  marsh :  I  shot  a  brace  of  snipes  in  it  the 
other  day/ 

*  But  you  have  not  painted  any  trees  on  it  to 
show  it  is  a  coppice.' 

*  Trees  ?  there  is  not  a  tree  in  it  and  has  not  been 
this  two  or  three  hundred  vears.' 

*  Then  why  do  we  call  it  a  coppice  still  ?' 

*  I  don't  know :  all  I  know  is,  there  are  snipes 
in  it — no  small  virtue.* 

Laure. — *  The  Deer  Park — I  never  heard  of 
that.' 

Edouard  (lifting  up  his  hands). — *They  don't 
know  their  own  fields  :  the  Deer  Park  is  a  ploughed 
field  not  far  from  Dard's  house,  which  you  may 
behold.  Now  give  me  your  attention.'  The  young 
man  then  showed  them  the  homesteads  of  the 
several  tenants,  and  pointed  out  the  fields  that 
belonged  to  each  farm,  and  the  very  character  of 
the  soil  of  each  field.  They  gazed  at  him  in  half 
stupified  wonder,  and  at  the  mass  and  precision  of 
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his  knowledge  on  a  sabject  where  they  were  not 
only  profoundly  ignorant,  but  had  not  even  deemed 
knowledge  accessible  to  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
He  concluded  by  assuring  them,  that*  he  had  care- 
fully surveyed  and  valued  every  field  on  the  estate, 
and  that  the  farms  were  let  full  forty  per  cent, 
below  their  value.  *Now  mesdemoiselles,  your 
mother  has  a  claim  upon  the  estate  for  her  jointure, 
but  you  are  the  true  proprietors.' 

*  Are  we  ?* 

*  Oh !  gracious  Heavens,  they  did  not  even  know 
who  their  estate  belonged  to.  Well,  give  me  an 
authority,  on  this  paper,  to  act  as  your  agent,  or 
we  shall  never  get  our  forty  per  cent.  Neither 
you  nor  your  mother  are  any  match  for  these  sheep- 
faoed  rustics — leeches  who  have  been  sucking  your 
blood  this  fifty  years — crying  hyenas  that  have 
been  moaning  and  whining  because  they  could  not 
gnaw  your  bones  as  well.* 

*  My  friend/  said  Josephine,  *  I  would  do  this 
with  pleasure,  but  mamma  would  be  so  hurt,  it  is 
impossible/ 

*  Mademoiselle — Josephine — ^you  saw  how  your 
mother  received  my  proposals  for  her  good  and 
yours.  Consider,  I  am  strong  enough  to  defeat 
your  enemies — provided  I  have  none  but  enemies 
to  battle  :  but  if  I  am  to  fight  the  baroness  and  her 
prejudices  as  well,  as  Perrin  and  the  tenants,  then 
failiu'e  is  certain,  and  I  wa^  my  hands  of  it.' 

*  But  consider,  impetuous  boy,  we  cannot  defy 
our  mother,  whom  we  love  so.' 
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*  Defy  her  ?  no !  But  you  need  not  go  and  tell 
her  everything  you  do/ 

*Certamly  not.  You  know,  doctor,  we  kept 
from  her  Bonard's  threat  till  the  danger  seemed 


'  And  we  did  well,*  cried  Laure ;  *  think  if  she 
had  known  what  was  hanging  over  her  all  that 
time!' 

*  What  do  you  say,  doctor  ?'  asked  Josephine. 

*  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  It  is  a  hard  alternative. 
As  a  general  rule  I  don't  like  deception.' 

*  I  do  not  propose  deception,'  said  the  young  man 
blushing ;  ^  only  a  wise  reticence ;  and  without  this 
reticence,  this  reserve,  even  my  plan  for  improving 
her  diet  must  fail.' 

^  In  that  case  I  take  the  sin  of  reticence  on  me« 
I  claim  the  post  of  honour !'  cried  Laure  with  great 
agitation  and  glistening  eyes. 

^  I  consent !'  exclaimed  Josephine ;  *  this  child  so 
young,  so  pure,  cannot  be  wrong.'  *  All  I  know 
is,'  said  the  doctor,  Hhat  the  more  roast  meat  she 
has,  and  the  less  worry,  the  longer  my  poor  friend 
will  live.' 

*  Give  me  the  paper  Edouard,  we  will  both  au- 
thorize you — and  thank  you  for  letting  us.' 

*  Yes !  yes !  and  we  will  do  whatever  he  advises 
us,  that  is,  you  shall — ^I'U  see  about  it.' 

*And  oh!  doctor,'  said  Josephine,  *what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  have  some  one  about  us  who  has 
energy  and  decision,  and,  above  all,  takes  the 
command !' 
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The  next  day  Edouard  came  into  the  kitchen  and 
adopted  Jacintha  into  the  conspiracy :  consulted 
her  how  to  smuggle  nutriment  into  the  haroness, 
and  har  the  tenants  from  all  access  to  her  for  a 
while.     He  told  her  why. 

*  Canaille  of  tenants/  she  cried,  ^  this  then  has 
heen  your  game  all  these  years:  good — ^wait  till 
the  next  of  you  comes  here  pulling  a  long  face — 
crocodiles,  1*11  tell  you  my  mind !' 

*  No !  no !  they  would  say  it  was  you  who  kept 
ns  from  the  haroness,  and  they  would  write  to  her 
or  try  a  dozen  artifices  to  gain  her  ear.* 

*  You  are  right,  my  son :  I  was  stupid :  no,  it 
shall  he  diamond  cut  diamond,  I'll  meet  them  with 
a  face  as  smooth  as  their  own,  and  say  to  them — 
what  shall  I  say  to  the  canaille  V 

*  Say  the  baroness  in  her  failing  state  sees  no 
one  on  business :  say  she  has  made  over  the  control 
of  the  property  to  her  daughters  and  their  agent : 
—add  that — ahem — she  is  dying !' 

*  Yes !  that  is  the  best  of  all  to  say,  but  stay,  no 
— it  is  not  lucky.  Perhaps  in  that  case  she  will 
die,  and  I  shall  have  killed  her.' 

*  StuflF!  people  don't  die  to  make  other  people's 
words  good,  that  would  be  too  stupid  :  cut  me 
forty  bunches  of  grapes.'    Jacintha  looked  rueful. 

*  My  dear  it  is  not  for  me  to  deny  you.' 

*  I  don't  ask  you  to  deny  me.' 

*  Well,  but  forty  bunches  !*  *  Order  from  the 
mistress !'  said  the  young  man  pompously  drawing 
out  a  paper. 
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^JacirUhUy  do  whatever  Monsieur  Riviere  bids 
you  I 

^  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire.* 

*  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  say  you  have  not  lost  much 
time.  At  least  tell  me  what  you  want  forty 
bunches  of  grapes  for  T  Before  he  could  answer 
came  a  clatter,  and  a  figxure  hopped  in  with  a 
crutch. 

*  Why  Dard !  a  -sight  of  you  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 
Who  would  have  thought  you  could  have  got  so 
far  as  this  ?* 

^  I  am  going  farther  than  this.  I  am  going  down 
to  the  town  to  sell  your  grapes,  and  such  like  belly 
vengeance,  and  bring  back  grab — aha  !* 

*  Oh,  that  is  the  game,  is  it  my  lads  ?* 

*  That,  and  no  other,'  replied  Dard, 

*  If  the  baroness  comes  to  hear  of  it  won't  yau 
catch  it,  that  is  all !' 

*  But  she  never  will  hear  of  it  unless  you  tell 
her/ 

'  Oh !  I  shan't  tell  her.  I  durstn't.  She  would 
faint  away.  Here  is  a  down-come.  Selling  our 
fruit.  Ah !  well  a  day.  What  is  Beaurepaire 
coming  to  T 

*  Will  you  go  and  cut  them  ?'  cried  Riviere, 
stamping  with  impatience.  *  Well,  I  am  going,* 
snapped  Jacintha. 

Dard  had  got  a  little  cart  outside,  and  his  grand- 
mother's jackass.  *  Citizen,  if  you  will  bring  the 
hampers  out  of  my  cart  into  the  garden,  I  will  help 
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her  cut  the  fruit :  it  is  all  I  am,  fit  for  at  the  pre- 
sent. I  am  no  longer  a  man.  Behold  me  a  robin 
redbreast,  hop-ping  a-bout !' 

'We  may  as  well  be  killed  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb/  said  Jacintha  dolefully.  *  I  have  pulled  a 
few  dozen  peaches.  It  is  a  highway  robbery. 
They  would  have  rotted  on  the  tree.  Oh  Dard ! 
you  won't  ever  let  the  folks  know  where  they  come 
from?' 

*  No,  no !  he  has  got  his  lessons  from  me.' 

*  What  would  they  say  if  they  knew  ?  Why,  that 
we  are  at  our  last  gasp !  Selling  our  very  fruit  oflF 
our  walls !'  and  the  corner  of  her  apron  was  lifted 
to  her  eye.  *You  great  baby,*  cried  Edouard; 
*  don't  you  see  this  is  the  beginning  of  common 
sense,  and  proper  economy,  and  will  end  in  riches  ?' 
Dard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'Reason  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  waste :  let  her  snivel !' 

'Now  Dard,'  said  Jacintha  cheerfully,  'what  I 
want  most  is  some  lard,  some  butter,  some  meal,  a 
piece  of  veal,  a  small  joint  of  mutton,  and  a  bit  of 
beef  for  soup ;  but  a  little  chocolate  would  not  be 
amiss,  our  potatoes  are  very  short,  and  you  can 
bring  up  some  white  beans,  if  you  see  any  good 
ones.'     *  Nothing  more  ?'  inquired  Dard. 

*Yes.  Was  I  mad?  Coffee  is  wanted  most 
dismally.* 

*  Buy  it  if  you  dare !'  cried  Riviere.  *  No,  Dard, 
that  is  ray  affair,  and  mine  alone.'  Presently  there 
was  a  fresh  anxiety.  Dard  would  be  recognised, 
and,  by  him,  the  folk  would  know  out  of  what 
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garden  came  his  merchandise*  ^All  is  provided 
for/  said  Edouard.    ^  Dard  embellish  thyself,' 

Dard  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  beard  and  put  it 
on. 

*Ishe  Dard  now?' 

*  My  faith  no  r 

*  Is  he  even  human  ?' 

*  Not  too  much  so,  ha !  ha ! — ^well  Beaurepaire 
is  alive  since  you  come  into  it  my  gaillard  V 

*  Now  you  know/  said  Dard,  *  if  lam  to  do  this 
little  job  to-day,  I  must  start/ 

*  Who  keeps  you !' 
Thus  these  two  loved. 

Edouard  had  no  sooner  embellished,  primed,  and 
started  Dard  by  fencing  with  a  pointed  stick  at  his 
jackass,  which  like  a  ship  was  a  good  traveller  but 
a  coy  starter,  than  he  went  round  to  all  the  tenants 
with  St.  Aubin.  He  showed  them  his  authority, 
and  offered  them  leases  at  forty  per  cent,  advance 
on  the  present  rent.     They  refused  to  a  man. 

Most  of  them  had  been  about  to  propose  a  reduc- 
tion, but  had  forborne  out  of  good  feeling  towards 
the  baroness.  And  that  same  feeling  would  perhaps 
give  them  the  courage  to  go  on  under  the  burden 
a  year  or  two  longer,  but  as  for  advancing  the 
rent  a  sou — never ! ! 

Others  could  not  be  got  to  take  a  grave  view  of 
so  merry  a  proposal.  They  were  all  good  humour 
with  satire  underneath  at  the  jolly  audacity  of  pro- 
posing to  raise  the  Beaurepaire  rents :  with  one 
and  all  Biviere  was  short  and  clear.      '  There  is 
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my  card :  the  leases  aT?ait  you  at  my  house  :  you 
must  come  and  sign  in  three  days !' 

*  And  if  I  should  happen  not  to  come  my  little 
monsieur  ?' 

*  A  writ  of  ejectment  will  be  served  on  you 
before  sunset  of  the  third  day.     Adieu !' 

*  All  the  better  for  me/  sang  out  one  as  Edouard 
retired.     The  doctor  was  discouraged. 

*  This  universal  consent  surely  goes  to  prove — ' 

*  That  they  have  a  common  interest  in  deceiv- 
ing.' 

*  You  are  very  young  to  think  so  ill  of  men.* 

*I  have  been  months  in  a  government  oflfice. 
Monsieur  I  have  seen  men  too  near:  I  left  the 
Polytechnic  with  illusions  about  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity among  men — ^pufiF! — ^they.are  gone.' 

*  Are  they  ?  then  accursed  be  the  hour  you  ever 
saw  a  government  office.' 

'  No,  no :  but  for  my  experience  under  govern- 
ment I  should  not  be  sharp,  and  if  I  was  not  sharp 
I  could  not  serve  our  sacred  cause.' 

*  Still  at  your  age  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in 
men  and  women !' 

*  I'  beg  your  pardon,'  cried  the  misanthropist 
eagerly,  *  not  in  women  :  they  have  none  of  the 
vices  of  men ;  no  selfishness,  no  heartlessness.  I 
see  in  them  some  little  tendency  to  fib — ^I  mean  in 
the  uneducated  ones !  but  dear  me,  their  fibs  are 
so  innocent.  Women!!  we  men  are  not  worthy 
to  share  the  earth  with  them.'  The  doctor  smiled. 
For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  he  had  no  longer 
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been  able  to  see  this  prodigious  difference  between 
the  sexes.  '  And  can  all  these  honest  male  faces 
be  deceiving  us  ?'  asked  he. 

'Honest!  What?  because  they  are  round! 
Well,  I  too,  used  to  picture  to  myself  a  sharper 
with  a  sharp  face — eyes  close  together — foxy : 
but  I  soon  found  your  true  Tartuffe  is  the  round- 
visaged  or  square-faced  fellow.  He  seems  a  lump 
of  candour :  he  is  a  razor  keen  and  remorseless. 
There  are  no  better  actors  in  the  ThSAtri  Franqais 
than  these  frank  peasants.  You  will  see.  Good- 
bye ;  I  must  run  to  the  town  for  drafts  of  leases,  ^ 
Mocha  coffee,  and  writs  of  ejectment.' 

There  were  in  the  little  town  in  question  two 
notaries,  Perrin  and  Picard,  on  good  terms  with 
each  other  outwardly. 

Though  young  and  impetuous,  and  subject  to 
gusts  of  vanity,  Edouard  was  not  so  shallow  as  to 
despise  an  enemy  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  a  lawyer.  No.  He  said  to  himself — 
*We  have  a  notary  against  us.  I  must  play  a 
notary.'  He  went  to  Picard,  and  began  by  re- 
questing him  to  draw  up  seven  agreements  for 
leases,  and  to  have  ready  three  or  four  writs  of 
ejectment.  Having  thus  propitiated  the  notary 
by  doing  actual  business  with  him,  he  began 
cautiously  to  hint  at  the  other  notary's  enmity  to 
Beaurepaire.  *  You  surprise  me/  said  Picard, '  I 
really  think  you  must  be  mistaken.  Monsieur 
Perrin  owes  all  to  that  family.  It  was  the  baron 
who  launched  him.     How  often  have  I  seen  him, 
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when  a  boy,  hold  the  baron  s  horse,  and  be  re- 
warded by  a  silver  coin.  Oh !  no,  Monsieur  Perrin 
is  a  man  that  bears  a  fair  character:  I  cannot 
believe  this  of  him,' 

This  defence  of  his  competitor  looked  so  Uke  an 
asp  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  Edouard  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  gave  him  the  general  features  of  the 
case,  and  went  by  rapid  gradations  into  a  towering 
passion.  Picard  proposed  to  him  to  be  cool.  *  I 
cannot,'  said  he,  '  enter  into  your  feud  with  Perrin 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons  :  I  do  business  with  him.' 
Edouard  looked  blank.  ^  He  is  also  a  respectable 
man.'     Edouard  looked  blanker. 

'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  now  my  cUent, 
monsieur,  and  he  is  not  my  client.  You  under- 
stand ?' 

*  Perfectly.  You  are  an  honest  man,'  cried 
Edouard  not  stopping  to  pick  his  epithets,  and 
seized  the  notary's  hand,  and  shook  it :  it  let  itself 
be  shaken,  and  was  in  that  and  other  respects  like 
cold  jelly.  Its  owner  invited  him  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  *  Never  have  any  reserves  with  your  no- 
tary,' said  he  severely ;  *  that  is  the  grand  folly  of 
clients :  and  then  they  come  and  blame  us  if  we 
make  a  mistake :  they  forgot  that  it  is  they  who 
mislead  us.' 

On  this  theme  he  rose  to  tepid.  He  dwelt  on 
this  abominable  practice  of  cUents  till  Edouard 
found  out  that  lawyers  are  the  worst-used  people 
living. 

But  who  is  not  that  ? 
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When  he  was  gone,  Picard  went  into  his  clerk's 
room  and  gave  him  an  order  to  draw  np  agree- 
ments for  leases,  leaving  blanks  for  the  names: 
then  he  added — 

*  What  do  you  think  ?  The  rascal  is  scheming 
to  get  hold  of  Beaurepaire  now/ 

*  Is  it  possible  ?     But  it  is  just  like  him.' 

*  But  I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel.' 

Josephine  was  now  household  queen  at  Beaure- 
paire ;  Laure  viceroy  over  her.  This  young  lady 
was  born  to  command,  and  Nature  prevailed  over 
seniority.  The  young  statesman  elected  himself 
prime  minister  to  the  lady-lieutenant;  and  so 
great  was  his  deference  to  her  judgment,  even  on 
points  where  she  was  unfathomably  ignorant,  that 
he  was  for  ever  seeking  grave  conferences  with  her. 

The  leading  maxim  with  them  all  was  that  the 
baroness  was  on  no  account  to  be  worried  or 
alarmed,  nor  her  prejudices  shocked  ;  where  these 
stood  between  her  comfort,  and  her  own  friend's 
plans  for  that  comfort,  the  governing  powers  made 
a  little  dStour  and  evaded  collisions  with  them. 

For  instance,  the  baroness  would  never  have 
consented  to  sell  a  Beaurepaire  grape.  She  would 
have  starved  sooner,  or  lived  on  the  grapes;  if 
diarrhoeing  can  be  called  living.  So  when  she 
demanded  of  Queen  Josephine  how  there  came 
such  an  influx  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  into  the 
chateau.  Lieutenant  Laure  explained  that  Edouard 
had  begged  Josephine  to  give  him  some  fruit  that 
was  rotting  on  the  walls,  and  she  had  consented. 
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^  It  seems  mamma  that  these  goyernment  officers 
interchange  civilities  with  the  tradespeople.  So 
he  made  presents  of  fruit  to  those  he  deals  with, 
and  they  sent  him  in  return — he !  he ! — specimens 
of  their  several  arts.  And  he  never  dines  at  home 
now,  hut  always  here.  So  he  sent  them  over,  and 
do  you  know  I  think  it  is  as  well  he  did,  for  that 
boy  eats  like  a  wolf,  doesn't  he  Josephine  ?' 

^  Yes  love.  What  did  you  say  dear  ?  I  was  full 
of  my  thoughts,  my  forebodings.' 

*  Then  what  right  had  you  to  say  "  yes  ?" ' 

^  Because  it  was  you  who  appealed  to  me,  sister.' 

^  No,  no,  no !  it  is  your  nature  to  say  that  silliest 
of  words — ^that  is  why.' 

The  l)arone8s  took  no  notice  of  this  byetalk. 

^I  should  not  like  him  not  to  have  enough,' 
said  she  witli  some  hesitation.  In  short  Doctors 
Laure  and  Josephine  so  gilded  the  meat  pills  that 
the  baroness  swallowed  them,  and  was  none  the 
worse  for  them,  actually. 

Another  day  dead  .chickens  flooded  the  ]arder. 

*  Mamma^  come  and  see  what  the  tenants  have 
sent  us !' 

*The  good  souls!  and  these  are  the  people 
whose  rents  he  talked  of  raising.' 

*Who  minds  what  he  says  mamma — a  young 
madman  I' 

Another  fine  day  it  rained  eggs.  These  too 
were  fathered  upon  the  tenants.^  Hope  then  to 
escape  false  accusations ! ! 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  they  beguiled 
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the  old  lady  for  her  good.  The  baroness  was  not 
to  see  or  hear  anything  but  what  she  would  like 
to  see  and  hear. 

*  Do  not  deceive  her  unnecessarily.  But  deceive 
her  rather  than  thwart  or  vex  her.' 

This  was  the  leading  maxim  of  the  new  Queen- 
craft  and  all  played  their  part  to  perfection — 
none  better  than  Jacintha,  who,  besides  a  ready 
invention  and  an  oily  tongue,  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  vtUtus  clausus  of  the  Latins — 
volto  sciolto  of  their  descendants:  in  English,  a 
close  face.  And  though  they  entered  on  this 
game  with  hesitation,  yet  they  soon  warmed  in  it. 
The  new  guile  was  charming.  To  defraud  a 
beloved  one  of  discomfort — ^to  cheat  her  into  a 
good  opinion  of  all  she  wished  to  think  well  of — 
to  throw  a  veil,  of  silver  tissue  of  innocent  fibs, 
between  her  and  trouble — to  smuggle  sovereign 
food  into  her  mouth  and  more  sovereign  hope  into 
her  heart.  Pious  frauds !  and  many  a  holy  man 
has  justified  these  in  writings  dedicated  to  the 
Church,  and  practised  them  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man. 

The  baroness's  health,  strength  and  spirits  im- 
proved visibly. 


On  the  third  day  a  tenant  called  on  Riviere, 
hemm'd  and  haw'd,  and  prepared  to  draw  distant, 
but  converging,  lines  of  circumvallation  round  the 
subject  of  Bent. 
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Kiviere  cut  the  process  short. 

^  I  am  a  public  man,  and  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  verbiage.  On  that  table  is  a  seven  years'  lease, 
with  blanks;  you  can  sign  it  at  forty  per  cent, 
increased  rent,  or  at  thirty  per  cent,  by  paying  a 
bonus  of  one  thousand  francs.' 

The  man  attempted  to  remonstrate.  Riviere 
cut  him  dead  short  this  time. 

The  farmer  then  lowered  his  voice.  *  I  have  got 
a  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket.' 

*  Oh !  you  prefer  the  thirty  per  cent,  and  the 
bonus.     Very  well.' 

*  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  You  and  I  might 
do  better  than  that.  We  will  say  nothing  about  a 
bonus;  you  shall  clap  on  ten  per  cent,  to  show 
your  zeal  to  the  landlord,  and  this^  lowering  his 
voice,  *  will  be  for  you,  and  no  questions  asked.' 
Riviere's  first  impulse  was  to  hit  him ;  the  next 
was  to  laugh  at  him,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
*  My  man,'  said  he,  *  you  must  be  very  much  in 
love  with  dishonesty.  Now  listen ;  if  I  report 
that  little  proposal  of  yours  at  Beaurepaire,  you 
will  never  get  a  lease  upon  any  terms.' 

*  But  you  won't !  you  won't !' 

*  Won't  I  ?  if  you  don't  come  to  book  in  five 
minutes  I  will !' 

*  Give  me  ten,  and  I  will  see  about  it.' 

*  Humph  !  I  don't  see  what  you  want  with  ten 
minutes — but  take  them.' 

The  farmer  retired,  and  very  soon  after  voices 

VOL.  I.  N 
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were  heard  and  heavy  feet,  and  in  came  four 
fBirmers. 

Riviere  grinned.  No.  1  had  been  secretly  a 
deputation.  The  little  band  had  been  all  under 
the  window,  waiting  till  the  agent  should  have 
taken  the  bribe,  and  made  them  all  right  with 
Beaurepaire.  But  when  No.  1  came  down  with 
his  hair  standing  on  end,  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  a  monster,  a  being  unknown, 
fabulous,  incredible,  an  agent  that  would  not 
swindle  his  master,  they  succumbed  as  the  bravest 
spirits  must,  even  Macbeth,  before  the  snper^ 
natural. 

They  came  up  stairs,  and  sorrowfully  knuckled 
down ;  only  No.  1  put  in  a  hope  that  they  were 
not  to  be  treated  worse  than  those  who  had  not 
come  to  him  at  all. 

*  Certainly  not.* 

*  Because  two  or  three  are  gone  to  the  chateau.' 
*^They  shall  gain  nothing  by  that.' 

*  But  we  said  why  plague  the  baroness :  she  is 
old.  She  is  at  death's  door.  Lastly  she  has  got 
an  honest  agent ;  let  us  go  to  him.*  N.  B. — They 
had  all  been  at  the  chateau;  but  Jacintha  had 
fooled  the  lot. 

Riviere  opened  a  door  and  beckoned.  Out 
popped  M.  Picard's  clerk,  brisk,  and  smiling. 

*  You  have  got  the  writs  in  your  pocket.' 

*  Seven  of  them,  monsieur.'  The  farmers  looked 
at  each  other.. 
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*  The  moment  we  tave  settled  these  leases,  run 
up  to  the  chateau,  and,  if  you  catch  any  fanners 
prowling  about,  serve  them — he!  he!  Now 
messieurs.' 

A  rustling  of  parchments — a  crushing  of  pens 
to  death  on  the  table  to  see  what  they  would  stand 
on  paper — a  putting  out  of  tongues  to  write  well 
— a  writing  ill — a  looking  at  the  work  after  it  was 
done — a  wrenching  out  of  bags  of  silver  from  the 
breeches  pocket  like  molars  from  the  jaws — a  sigh- 
ing— a  making  of  bows — a  clattering  down  the- 
Btair — a  dying  away  of  feet  and  voices — and 
nothing  was  left  but  the  four  money  bags  dispersed 
at  intervals  over  the  floor,  and  the  statesman 
dancing  a  Saraband  among  them. 


Wildish  conduct.  But  sixty  years  ago  when  a 
man  was  a  boy  he  was  young.  And  besides  the 
gaiUard  was  not  bom  in  the  isle  of  fogs. 

Such  relaxations  are  brief  with  busy  men.  In 
another  five  minutes  he  was  off  to  the  chateau. 
He  went  the  shortest  way  across  the  park,  and  as 
he  drew  near  the  little  gate,  lo !  the  Pleasance  was 
full  of  people.  He  was  soon  among  them.  Besides 
the  doctor  and  the  two  yoimg  ladies  there  were 
three  farmers  and  two  farmers'  wives.  Failing  in 
their  attempts  to  see  the  baroness,  and  believing 
Jacintha's  story  that  she  never  came  down  stairs, 
but  employed  herself  on  the  second  floor  in  pious 
oflSces  and  in  departing  this  life,  they  had  been 
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sore  puzzled  what  to  do :  but  catching  a  sight  of 
the  young  ladies  going  out  for  a  walk  they  had 
boldly  rushed  into  the  Pleasance  and  intercepted 
them,  and  told  them  the  tale  of  their  wrongs  so 
glibly  and  with  such  heartiness  and  uniformity  of 
opinion,  and  in  tones  so  mellow  and  convincing, 
that  both  the  ladies  and  the  doctor  inclined  to  their 
view.  *  We  will  talk  to  Monsieur  Riviere,'  said 
Josephine  kindly-r— *  ah !  here  he  is/ 
.  *  Yes,  here  I  am.  I  thought  I  should  find  you 
here  good  people.  Well  have  you  piped  your 
tune  ?  are  you  overburdened  with  rent  already  ?  is 
your  part  of  the  estate  cold  and  sour,  and  does  it 
lie  low  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  eh  ?' 

*  Yes,'  cried  Laure,  *  they  have.    La !' 

*  And  it  is  too  true  monsieur.' 
Chorus. — '  Top  true.' 

*  Jacques  Pirot,  last  market  day  you  broke  a 
bottle  of  wine,  I  use  your  own  phrase,  with  the 
man  who  bought  your  calves.' 

*  Well,  monsieur,  was  that  a  sin  ?' 

*  When  you  had  broken  that,  and.  spilled  the 
wine  into  your  gullet,  you  broke  another.' 

'And  that  is  what  brings  you  home  from  market 
the  face  red  and  the  tongue  stuttering,*  cackled 
Pirot's  wife,  there  present.  *  Silence !'  cried 
Edouard.  *  When  the  wine  is  in,  the  truth  comes 
out,  even  of  a  farmer.  You  bragged  that  Grapinet 
had  offered  you  fifteen  hundred  francs  to  change 
farms  with  him,  and  that  you  had  laughed  in  his 
fiace.' 
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*Do  not  believe  it  mademoiselle;  it  is  not 
true/ 

*  I  heard  you.  You  too  were  there,  Rennacon, 
drunk  and  truthful — two  events  that  happen  to  you 
once  a  week — thanks  to  Bacchus,  not  to  Rennacon. 
You  boasted  that  Braconnier  had  offered  to  change 
with  you  and  give  you  two  thousand  francs.*  *  I 
lied  !  I  lied  !'  cried  Rennacon  eagerly. 

*  Unjust  to  thyself!  it  was  thy  half  hour  for 
speaking  the  truth/  *Now  mademoiselle,  deign 
to  cast  your  eyes  on  these  parchments.  These  are 
leases.  Grapinet  and  Pepin  and  Braconnier  have 
just  signed ;  their  rent  is  advanced  thirty  per  cent.' 
General  exclamation  of  the  doctor  and  ladies. 
Looks  of  surprise  and  dismay  from  the  others. 

*  For  which  favour — * 

*  He  calls  that  a  favour.' 

*  They  have  just  paid  me  one  thousand  francs 
apiece.  You,  by  your  own  showing,  can  pay  me 
two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  instead  of  a 
thousand.  Now  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you. 
Sign  similar  leases  here  in  three  minutes,  and  I 
will  let  you  off  for  one  thousand  francs  each; 
hesitate,  and  I  will  have  two  thousand  francs.' 

*  I  will  not  sign  at  all,  for  one.' 

*  Nor  1/ 
*NorI/ 

Chorus  of  women — *We  will  sign  away  our 
lives  sooner.' 

*  Jacintha— Jacintha !' 

Jacintha  appeared  with  suspicious  celerity  the 
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distance  from  the  kitchen  to  the  Pleasance  con- 
sidered. 

^  Fetch  me  a  good  pen  and  some  ink/ 

*  But  they  say  they  will  not  sign/  said  Laure. 
^They    will     sign     mademoiselle.       Monsieur 

Chose,  approach — serve  the  ejectments/  The 
clerk,  who  had  just  arrived,  but  stood  aloof,  drew 
out  three  slips  of  stamped  paper,  and  made  three 
steps  forward.  The  effect  was  like  a  pistol  pre- 
sented at  each  head.  The  whole  party  set  up 
their  throats  ^  Wait  a  moment,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
Mademoiselle,  it  is  for  you  to  speak.  This  is  to 
usurp  your  place.  Do  not  let  them  persecute 
honest  men,  who  have  paid  their  rent  faithfully, 
they  and  their  forbears  to  you  and  yours,  in  quiet 
times  and  troubled  times,  in  good  harvests  and  bad 
harvests.' 

*  Messieurs,'  replied  Josephine,  *  M.  Riviere,  my 
good  friend,  has  deigned  to  act  as  our  agent.  It 
would  be  little  delicate  on  my  part  were  I,  after 
the  trouble  he  has  taken,  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
ceedings. Settle  then  this  affair  with  him,  who 
appears  to  understand  your  sentiments,  whereas 
my  sister  and  I  do  not  understand  you.'  And  she 
withdrew  quietly  a  little  way  like  an  angel  gently 
evading  moral  pitch. 

*  Are  you  satisfied  ?  is  every  door  shut  ?  here  is 
Jacintha !  In  one  word,  will  you  sign  or  will  you 
not  sign  ?' 

Jacintha,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  took 
Riviere's  part,  without  knowing  what  it  was  about. 
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*01i  they  will  sign  it  fast  enough/  she  cried, 
*Come  to  the  scratch,  my  masters!'  cried  she 
cheerfiilly,  and  held  out  a  pen.  *  Man  Dieu  !  mon 
Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  but  where  are  we  to  find  a 
thousand  francs  V  cried  one. 

*  Mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu  1  mon  Dieu !  in  your  left 
hand  breeches  pocket/  said  Riviere  laughing. 

*  I  see  it  bulge/  screamed  Jacintha. 

Three  hands  went  by  a  foolish  impulse  to  three 
breeches  pockets^  to  hide  the  swelling.  It  was 
too  late. 

*  AUons  r  laughed  Jacintha  like  a  merry  trumpet, 
*  come  forth  five  franc  pieces !' 

*It  is  a  sorcerer  then!'  cried  one  of  the 
women. 

*  No  madam,'  said  Riviere,  politely,  *  it  is  only 
an  observer.  You  left  your  dens  armed  at  all 
points.  The  first  game  was  to  come  here  and 
throw  dust  in  mademoiselle's  eyes.  Had  you 
failed  there  the  thousand  francs  was  to  bribe  me 
to  swindle  my  principals.' 

*  Decidedly  he  is  a  sorcerer !  My  good  mon- 
sieur, say  no  more.     We  sign.' 

'  They  sign,'  said  the  doctor,  *  it  is  incredible.' 
And  he  joined  the  ladies,  who  were  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  Pleasance,  abstaining 
upon  a  principle  of  delicacy  from  interfering  with 
Edouard,  but,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  keenly 
though  furtively  attentive.  When  the  farmers 
h^  signed,  Riviere  signed  the  duplicates.  *  Are 
we  not  to  have  your  name  to  it  mademoiselle  ?' 
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asked  a  farmer.    Josephine  movea  toward  Riviere 
thinking  he  might  require  her. 

*  No !'  he  cried  haughtily.  *  /  have  got  her 
name  on  this  authority,  but  my  name  is  good 
enough  for  you.  She  shall  not  sign,  and  you 
shall  not  speak  to  her.  You  may  look  at  her : 
that  is  no  small  thing.  Good !  you  have  looked 
at  her.     Now  decamp  rogues  and  jades.' 

They  went  off  muttering.  They  felt  deeply 
wronged.  Each  a  shade  more  so  than  the  other. 
Rennacon  vented  the  general  sentiment  of  ill- 
usage  thus — *  Cursed  be  interlopers !  Another 
year  or  two  and  I  should  have  put  aside  enough 
to  buy  my  farm  :  it  will  take  me  ten  years  at  this 
rate.' 

*  Come  Jacintha,  hold  your  apron  for  the  bags  ; 
lock  them  in  one  of  your  cupboarda  Away  with 
you.' 

Then  his  ftiends  all  came  round  Edouard,  and 
shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  thanked  him  with 
glistening  eyes  again,  and  again,  and  again,  Laure 
and  all. 

Now  this  young  gentleman  was  so  formed,  that 
if  one  did  not  see  his  merit  he  swelled  with 
bumptiousness  like  a  peacock,  but  if  one  praised 
him  too  much,  straightway  he  compared  himself 
with  his  beau  ideal^  his  model,  say  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  and  turned  modest  and  shame-faced :  so 
now.  he  hung  his  head  and  stammered  as  they 
showered  praise  and  admiration  on  him. 
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*  No  more  words,'  said  Josephine,  *  they  make 
him  blush.  I  must  crown  him.  Rtm  Laure,  and 
bring  me  some  bay  leaves.' 

*  No !  mesdemoiselles !  no  !  there  is  more  work 
to  be  done  before  I  dare  triumph.  I  must  take 
your  money  down  to  the  town,  and  pay  that  cre- 
ditor oflf.  Then  my  heart  will  be  at  ease  about 
you  all,  and  then  I  should  like  to  wear  a  crown — 
for  half  an  hour.' 

*  Come  back  to  supper,  Edouard,  and  wear  it.' 
*0!  thank  you.' 

*  There  he  goes  without  being  measured,  the 
"  giddy  child.     Take  ofiF  your  hat,  monsieur.' 

^  Then  there  was  a  mysterious  gliding  of  soft 
palms  and  delicate  fingers  about  his  brow  and 
head,  and  the  latter  was  announced  to  be  mea- 
sured. And  oh !  reader,  what  botheration  might 
be  saved  if  every  man  was  measured  before  a 
crown,  was  clapped  on  him !     He  is  for  a  hat. 

*  They  can  measure  the  outside,'  said  the  doctor 
saucily ;  *  their  art  goes  so  far.'  Edouard  ran  off. 
^He  quits  us  every  minute,'  said  Laure  to  Jose- 
phine ;  *  that  is  why  I  detest  him.' 

*  You  don't  detest  him,'  objected  the  doctor,  as 
gravely  as  if  he  was  announcing  a  fact  in  physics. 
*  That  is  why  I  like  him  then,'  said  saucebox. 

Edouard  ran  to  Jacintha  for  two  out  of  the 
three  money  bags,  took  them  home,  converted  the 
six  thousand  francs  into  bank  paper  (not  assignats) 
and  pelted  down  to  the  town. 

He  went  at  once  to  his  notary  to  ask  him  what 
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forms  were  to  be  complied  with  in  discliai^iBg  the 
creditor.  To  this  question,  asked  with  eagerness 
and  agitation,  the  notary  answered  with  perfect 
coohiess — 

*  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  take  the  monkey  to 
the  mayor.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  him  at 
once :  on  your  return  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you/ 

Edouard  ran  to  the  Mairie ;  in  front  of  it  he 
found  forty  or  fifty  idlers  collected,  and  gaping  at 
a  placard  on  the  wall. 

Edouard's  eye  followed  theirs  carelessly,  and 
saw  a  sight  that  turned  him  cold,  and  took  the 
pith  out  of  his  body. 

A  great  staring  notice,  the  paste  behind  which 
was  scarce  dry,  glared  him  in  the  face. 

*FoR  SALE.   The  lands  of  Beaurepaire, 

WITH  the  chateau  AND  OTHER  THE  BUILDINGS 
HESSUAGES  and  TENEMENTS. 

*At  the  REQUISITION  OF  JaOQUES  BoNARP, 
CREDITOR.      By   order   OF   THE    DIRECTORY, 

*  Arhand,  Mayor.' 

This  was  the  brightest  afternoon  Beaurepaire  had 
seen  for  years.  These  young  women  whose  lives 
had  so  few  pleasures,  denied  themselves  the  luxury 
of  telling  their  mother  the  family  triumph.  Un- 
selfish and  innocent  they  kept  so  sacred  a  pleasure 
from  their  friend.  But  though  their  words  were 
guarded,  their  bird-Uke  notes  and  bright  glances 
were  &ee,  and  chirped  and  beamed  in  tune  with 
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their  hearts.  Their  very  hreath  was  perfumed 
gaiety  and  hope.  The  haroness  felt  herself 
breal^ing  a  lighter,  brighter,  and  more  musical 
air.  She  said — ^*Are  better  days  in  store,  my 
children  ?  For  to^iay,  I  know  not  how  or  why, 
the  cloud  seems  less  heavy  on  us  all/ 

^  So  it  does  mamma,  I  smile  at  Josephine,  and 
Josephine  smiles  at  me,  and  neither  of  us  have  the 
least  idea  why — have  we,  my  elder  ?  and  here  is 
your  coffee,  dear,  dear  mamma/ 

'  Good !  and  what  an  aroma  this  has  too,  to-day, 
and  a  flavour  ?  if  this  is  from  Arabia,  what  I  have 
been  drinking  for  months  must  have  been  a  nearer 
neighbour,  I  think/ 

^  Let  me  taste,  mamma,'  said  Laure.  She  tasted 
and  was  thunderstruck.  She  drew  Josephine  into 
the  dark  part  of  the  room.  ^  Some  one  has  been 
drugging  my  coffee — ^it  tastes  of  Mocha — was  it 
you,  love  ? — traitress,  I  mean  ? — tell  me  dear/ 

*No.    Guess/ 

*  That  is  enough,  the  imp ! !     Til— ' 

*  I  would,'  replied  Josephine,  *  He  said  to  me, 
'^  Mademoiselle  Laure  deceives  her  mother :  let  us 
deceive  Aer/'  I  told  him  I  would  betray  him,  and 
I  have  kept  my  word.' 

^  Yes,  after  cheating  me :  double  traitress ! !  kiss 
me,  quick !  quick ! !' 

Supper  was  ready.    No  Edouard. 
His  crown  of  bay  leaves  was  on  the  table  :  but 
no  Edouard.    They  were  beginning  to  fear  he 
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would  not  come  at  all,  when  he  arrived  in  haste, 
and  sank  into  a  chair,  fatigued  partly  by  a  long 
day's  work,  partly  by  the  emotions  he  had  passed 
through.  Through  all  this  peeped  an  air  of  self- 
content. 

*  Forgive  me,  madam — it  has  been  a  long  day.' 
*Be  seated,  monsieur,'  said  the  baroness  cere- 
moniously.  She  was  not  best  pleased  at  his  making 
himself  so  at  home.     *  Or  rather  let  us  offer  you 
something  to  restore  you.' 

*  Nothing,  madam,  but  a  tumbler  of  .wine  with  a 
little  water — thank  you.  Mesdames,  great  events 
have  occurred  since  I  left  you.' 

*  Oh,  tell !  tell !'  Eyes,  bright  as  sword  blades 
in  the  sun  with  interest  and  curiosity  were  fastened 
on  him,  and  their  lovely  proprietors  held  their 
breath  to  hear  him. 

He  glanced  round  with  secret  satisfaction, 
paused,  relished  their  curiosity,  and  then  he  told 
them  how  he  rode  down  to  the  town,  and  went  to 
his  notary:  and  his  notary  had  sent  him  to  the 
Mairie,  and  there  he  had  seen  a  placard  offering 
the  chateau  and  lands  of  Beaurepaire  for  sale. 

*  Oh !  Heaven !  oh  Edouard !'     . 

*  Be  calm — there,  I  meant  to  keep  you  a  moment 
or  two  in  suspense,  but  I  have  not  the  heart.  I 
went  into  the  Mairie :  I  saw  the  mayor :  it  was 
Bonard's  doing,  set  on,  of  course,  by  Perrin :  I 
paid  your  six  thousand  francs  into  the  mayor's 
hands  for  Bonard.  Here  ladies,  is  the  mayor's 
receipt ;  from  that  moment  Beaurepaire  was  yours 
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again,  and  that  accursed  placard  mine.     I  tore  it 
down  before  all  the  crowd ;  they  cheered  me/ 

*  Heaven  bless  them  !*  cried  the  doctor. 

*  Dard  was  there  in  his  donkey  cart :  he  put  his 
cap  on  his  crutch,  and  waved  it  in  the  air,  and 
cried — "Long  live  the  Baroness  and  the  Demoi- 
selles de  Beaurepaire :"  and  they  all  joined — aha ! 
—  well,  as  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd,  who 
should  I  run  against  but  Perrin.' 

*  The  wretch; 

*  The  pieces  of  the  placard  were  in  my  hand  :  I 
hurled  them  with  all  my  force  into  the  animal's 
face/ 

*  Oh  you  good  boy !' 

*  It  was  the  act  of  a  young  man/ 

*  You  are  right,  monsieur :  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
did  it/ 

*  Monsieur  Edouard,'  cried  the  baroness,  rising, 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  I  scarcely  understand  all  you 
are  doing,  and  have  done  for  us :  but  you  are  a 
worthy  young  man :  and  I  have  not  till  now  had 
the  discernment  to  see  all  your  value !' 

^  Oh,  madam,  do  not  speak  to  me  so :  it  makes 
me  ashamed :  let  me  continue  my  story/ 

'  Yes !  but  first  tell  me,  this  six  thousand  francs 
— oh,  how  my  heart  beats !  my  children,  how  near 
ruin  we  have  been — oh  dear !  oh  dear !' 

^  Dear  mamma,  do  not  tremble  :  it  is  all  our  own, 
thanks  to  our  guardian  angel,'  said  Josephine. 
*  Edouard,  I  think  our  mother  wishes  to  learn  how 
we  came  to  have  so  much  money/ 
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*  What,  have  you  not  told  her  ?* 

^  No !  Laure  said  you  should  have  that  pleasure : 
it  was  your  right/ 

^  Ah !  thank  you,  Mademoiselle  Laure*  Madam, 
the  tenants  paid  you  seven  thousand  francs  to-day 
for  leases  at  a  rent  raised  thirty  per  cent,  from 
this  day.' 

/  Lowered,  my  child,  you  mean.' 

*  No  thank  you,  raised.' 

*  Is  it  possible  ? — ^the  good  creatures !  1' 
*Eh?  ah!  humph!  yes!' 

*  But  is  it  really  true  ?     Can  this  be  true  ?* 

^  Jacintha  holds  a  thousand  francs  at  your  dis* 
posal,  madam,  and  this  receipt  is  your  voucher  for 
the  other  six  thousand ;  and  the  leases  signed  are 
in  the  house.' 

*  And  these  are  the  people  you  had  hard  thoughts 
of,  monsieur.' 

*  See  how  unjust  I  was ! ! !' 

*  Did  they  volunteer  all  this  ?' 

*Not  exactly.  It  was  proposed  to  them,  and 
within  three  days — ' 

*  They  feU  into  it?' 

*  They  fell  into  it; 

*  May  Heaven  reward  them !' 

*  Humph!' 

*  As  they  deserve.' 
*Amen!  amen!' 

'  Such  actions  do  the  heart  good  as  well  as  the 
house.  I  cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  sympathy 
of  these  humble  people,  who  have  known  how  to 
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show  their  good  feeling,  and  may  I  venture  to  gay 
their  gratitude/ 

'  Call  it  by  any  fine  name  you  please,  madam ; 
they  will  not  contradict  you/ 

^  Their  gratitude,  then,  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
so  needed.  After  all,  the  world  is  not  so  ill.  I 
se^n  to  have  gone  back  to  the  days  of  my  youths 
when  such  things  were  common.  Ah !  how  happy 
I  am !  and  how  much  I  thank  you  for  it,  my  young 
friend/  Biviere  himg  his  head*  ^  May  I  continue 
my  story  ?' 

*0h  yes,'  cried  Laure,  *pray,  go  on.  I  guess 
you  went  next  to  the  honest  notary.* 

*  The  what??  !r 

*  The  notary  that  is  on  our  side.' 

*I  did,  and  what  do  you  think  his  news  was? 
That  for  two  days  past  Perrin  had  been  at  him  to 
lend  him  money  upon  Beaurepaire.' 

*  And  he  did  not  turn  him  out  of  the  room  ?* 
^No;  he  spoke  him  fair/ 

*  But  I  thought  he  was  our  friend/ 

*He  is  our  notary.  Perhaps  all  the  better 
champion  for  having  no  heart,  and  therefore  no 
temper.  He  had  been  very  civil  to  Perrin,  had 
promised  to  try  and  get  him  the  money,  and  so 
was  keeping  him  from  going  elsewhere.  Oh! 
this  glacier  gave  me  wiser  advice  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  have  given.  I  am  never  five  minutes 
with  Picard,  but  I  come  away  iced  and  wiser/ 

Laure.^ — *  And  wickeder.' 

Edouard  (with  sublime  indiflFerence). — ^  Clearly. 
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He  said — "  I  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs :  I  will  lend  you  them  on  Beaurepaire.  Go 
to  some  other  capitalist  for  a  similar  sum.  The 
total  will  pay  all  the  debts.  Capitalists  will  not 
refuse  you  :  for  this  rise  in  the  rents  plus  the  six 
thousand  francs  you  have  paid  off  alters  the  face 
of  the  security,  and  leaves  a  fair  margin.  Get  the 
money  while  I  amuse  Perrin  with  false  hopes." 
Here  was  a  stroke  of  policy  beyond  poor  little 
Edouard  Riviere  to  have  invented.  Notary  cut 
notary ! !  So  to-morrow  I  ride  to  Commandant 
Baynal  for  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  and  the  next 
day  I  ride  to  my  uncle,  and  beg  him  to  lend  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs  on  Beaure- 
paire. He  can  do  it  if  he  likes.  Yet  his  estate  is 
scarce  half  so  large  as  yours,  and  not  half  so  rich 
but  he  has  never  let  anyone  share  it  with  him. 
"  I'll  hcive  no  go-between,"  says  he, "  to  impoverish 
us  both." ' 

'  Both  whom  ?' 

*  Self  and  soil — ^ha  !  ha !  "  The  soil  is  always 
grateful," — says  my  uncle — "  makes  you  a  return 
in  exact  proportion  to  what  you  bestow  on  it  in 
the  way  of  manure  and  labour — men  don't."  Says 
he, "  the  man  that  has  got  one  hand  in  your  pocket 
shakes  the  other  fist  in  your  face ;  the  man  that 
has  got  both  hands  in  your  pocket  spits  in  your 
face."  Asking  excuse  of  you,  madjam,  for  quoting 
my  uncle,  who  is  honest  and  shrewd,  but  little 
polished.  He  is  also  a  bit  of  a  misanthrope,  and 
has  coloured  me :  this  you  must  have  observed.' 
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^  But  if  he  is  a  misanthrope,  Monsieur  Edouard, 
he  will  not  sympathize  with  us — ^wiU  he  not  de- 
spise us,  who  have  so  mismanaged  Beaurepaire  ?' 

*  Permit  me,  Josephine,'  said  the  doctor.  *  Natu- 
ral history  steps  in  here,  and  teaches  hy  me,  its 
mouth-piece-^--ahem !  A  misanthrope  hates  all 
mankind,  hut  is  kind  to  everybody — generally  too 
kind.  A  philanthrope  loves  the  whole  human 
race,  but  dislikes  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  brother, 
and  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Misanthrope 
is  the  potato — rough  and  repulsive  outside,  but 
good  to  the  core.  Philanthrope  is  a  peach — his 
manner  all  velvet  and  bloom,  and  his  words  sweet 
juice,  but  his  heart  of  hearts  a  stone.  Let  me  read 
philanthrope's  book,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of 
misanthrope." 

*  He  is  right,  ladies.  My  imcle  will  say  plenty 
of  biting  words,  which,  by  the  by,  will  not  hurt 
you,  who  will  not  hear  them — only  me.  He  will 
lash  us  and  lend  us  the  money,  and  Beaurepaire 
will  be  free  :  and  I  shall  have  had  some  little  hand 
in  it — ^hurrah  I' 

Then  came  a  delicious  hour  to  Edouard  Riviere. 
Young  and  old  poured  out  their  glowing  thanks 
and  praises  upon  him  till  his  cheeks  burned  like 
fire* 

Josephine. — *And  besides  he  raises  our  spirits 
so :  does  he  not,  my  mother  ?  Now,  is  not  the 
house  changed  of  late,  doctor  ?     I  appeal  to  you.' 

St.  Aubin.  —  *  I  offer  a  frigid  explanation. 
Among  the  feats  of  science   is  the  infusion  of 
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blood.  I  have  Been  it  done.  Boiling  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  healthy  and  young  is  injected  into 
old  or  languid  vessels.  The  effect  is  magical. 
Well,  Beaurepaire  was  old  and  languishing.  Lifers 
warm  current  entered  it  with  Edouard ;  its  languid 
pulses  beat,  and  its  system  swells  and  throbs,  and 
its  heart  is  warm  once  more,  and  leaps  with  the 
blood  of  youth,  and  dances  in  the  sunshine  of 
hope:  I  also  am  young  again,  like  all  the  rest. 
Madame  the  Baroness,  gaoottona  l-yjOM  and  I — tra 
la  la  la  lah,  tra  la  la  la  lah  !' 

Laure. — ^Ha!  ha!  ha!  Down  with  science, 
doctor.' 

St.  Aubin. — 'What  impiety!  Some  one  will 
say,  down  with  young  ladies  next.' 

Laure. — *  No  !  That  would  be  punishing  them- 
selves. Hear  my  solution  of  the  mystery.  Injec- 
tion of  blood  and  infusion  there  is  none.  Monsieur 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  merry  imp  that  has 
broken  into  paradise.' 

Josephine^ — '  The  fine  paradise  that  it  was  be* 
fore  the  imp  came.  No :  it  is  that  a  man  has 
come  among  a  parcel  of  weak  women,  and  put 
spirit  into  them.' 

St.  Aubin. — '  Item  into  an  old  useless  dreamer.' 

Josephine.—*  Fie!  It  was  you  who  read  him 
at  sight.     We  babble  and  he  remains  uncrowned.' 

Edouard. — *  No !  no !  There  are  no  more  Kings 
in  France !' 

Josephine. — *  Excuse  me,  there  is  the  King  of 
Hearts !    And  we  are  going  to  crown  him.   Come, 
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Laure.  Mamma,  since  monsieur  has  become  diffi* 
dent,  would  it  be  very  wrong  of  us  to  use  force 
just  a  little  ?' 

*No,  provided  monsieur  permits  it/  said  the 
baroness  with  some  hesitation.  Laughter  like  a 
chime  of  beUs  followed  this  speech,  and  to  that 
sweet  music  Biviere,  spite  of  his  mock  dissent,  was 
crowned.  And  in  that  magic  circlet  the  young 
Apollo's  beauty  shone  out  bright  as  a  star.  The 
green  crown  set  o£f  the  rich  chesnut  hair,  the 
shapely  head,  the  rich  glowing  cheek,  and  the 
delicate  white  brow.  Blushes  mantled  on  his  face, 
and  triumph  beamed  in  his  ardent  eyes.  He 
adorned  his  crown  in  turn* 

^  Is  it  permitted  to  be  so  handsome  as  that  ?' 
inquired  the  baroness  with  astonishment.  ^  And 
to  be  as  good  as  pretty  T  demanded  Josephine. 

Whilst  he  thus  sat  in  well  earned  triumph, 
central  pearl  set  round  by  loving  eyes  and  happy 
faces  that  he  had  made  shine,  Jacintha  came  in 
and  gave  him  a  letter. 

^  Dard  brought  it  up  from  the  town,'  said  she. 

Edouard^  after  asking  permission,  opened  the 
letter,  and  the  bright  colour  ebbed  from  his  cheek* 

*  No  ill  news,  I  trust !'  said  the  baroness  kindly. 
*  No  relation,  no  friend — ^  *  No,  madam,'  said  the 
young  man.  *  Nothing  serious ;  a  temporary  an- 
noyance. Do  not  let  it  disturb  your  happiness  for 
a  moment.'  And  with  these  words  he  dismissed 
the  subject,  and  was  very  gay  and  rather  louder 
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than  before.  Soon  after  he  took  his  leave.  He 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and,  after  a  few  earnest 
words  with  Jacintha,  went  into  the  stable  and 
gave  his  horse  a  feed. 

The  baroness  retired  to  rest.  In  taking  leave  of 
them  all,  she  kissed  Laure  with  more  than  nsual 
warmth,  and  putting  her  out  at  arm's  length, 
examined  her,  then  kissed  her  again. 

*  Stay  doctor,'  said  Josephine,  who  was  about  to 
retire  too.  ^  What  is  it  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  Did 
you  see  what  a  struggle  the  poor  boy  went  through 
the  moment  he  read  it ;  he  took  off  his  crown  too, 
and  sighed,  oh  so  s^dly,  as  he  laid  it  down.' 

*  Mademoiselle/  said  Jacintha  softly  at  the  door, 
*  may  he  come  in  ?' 

'  Yes ! — yes !'  Edouard  came  sadly.  *  Is  she 
gone  to  bed  happy  ?' 

*  Yes  dear !  thanks  to  you,  and  we  will  be  firm. 
Keep  nothing  from  us.'  Edouard  just  gave  her 
the  letter,  and  leaned  his  head  sorrowfully  on  his 
hand. 

They  all  read  it  together.  It  was  from  Picard. 
Penin,  it  seems,  had  already  purchased  one  of  the 
claims  on  Beaurepaire,  value  sixty  thousand  francs, 
and  now  demanded  in  his  own  name  the  sale  of 
the  property,  upon  the  general  order  from  the 
directory.  The  mayor  had  consented  and  the 
affiche  was  even  now  in  the  printer's  hands.  The 
letter  continued — 

^  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  you  insulted  Perrin^  at  this 
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stage  of  the  business.  Had  ycu  consulted  us  on  this 
pointy  we  shoiUd  have  advised  you  not  to  take  any 
steps  of  that  sort  until  afttr  the  estate  should  be  absd- 
lutely  safe.  We  think  he  must  have  followed  you  to 
ouar place  and  so  learned  thai  you  are  our  client  in  this 
mattery  for  he  has^sent  a  line  to  say  he  will  ndt  trouble 
usy  but  will  yet  the  money  elsewhere/ 

*  That  is  what  cuts  me  to  the  heart  !* 

*  It  is  I  who  ruin  you  after  all.  Oh !  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  young  man  to  be  wise  !'  The  girls  came 
and  sat  beside  Edouard,  and,  without  speaking, 
glided  each  a  kind  hand  into  his.  The  doctor 
finished  the  letter. 

*  But  if  you  unll  send  us  down  the  new  leases  in  a 
parcel^  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel  still ;  meantime,  we  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
raising  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs.  We 
renew  our  offer  of  a  similar  sum ;  but  you  must  give 
us  three  days'  notice/ 

*  Good  bye  then.' 

*  Stay  a  little  longer.' 

*  No !  I  am  miserable  till  I  repair  my  folly.' 

*  We  will  comfort  you.' 

*  Nothing  can  comfort  me,  but  repairing  the  ill 
I  have  done.' 

*  The  ill  you  have  done !  But  for  you,  all  would 
have  been  over  long  ago  !' 

*  Thank,  you  for  saying  that — oh!  thank  you: 
will  you  see  me  oflf.  I  feel  a  little  daunted — ^for 
the  moment  ?' 
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*  Poor  boy,  yea,  we  will  see  you  oflF/ 

They  went  down  ^with  him.  He  brought  his 
horse  round,  and  they  walked  together  to  the 
garden  gate  in  silence. 

As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  Josephine 
murmuted:  *Do  not  vex  yourself  little  heart. 
Sleep  well  to-night  after  all  your  fatigues,  and 
come  to  us  early  in  the  morning.* 

Edouard  checked  his  horse,  who  wanted  to  start ; 
and  turning  in  the  saddle  cried  out  with  surprise-—* 

*  Why  where  do  you  think  I  am  going  ?' 

*  Home  to  be  sure/ 

*Home?  while  Beaurepaire  is  in  peril.;  sleep 
while  Beaurepaire  is  in  peril.  What !  don't  you 
see  I  am  going  to  my  uncle,  twenty  leagues  from 
here/ 

*  Yes  but  not  now.' 

*  What  ?  fling  away  half  a  day ! — no  not  an 
hour,  not  a  minute — the  enemy  is  too  keen,  the 
stake  is  too  great.' 

*  But  think  Ed — Monsieur  Edouard,*  said  Laure, 

*  you  are  so  tired.' 

'  I  was.     But  I  am  not  now.' 
*But  man  Dieul  you  will   kill   yourself — one 
does  not  travel  on  horseback  in  the  dark  by  night.' 

*  Mademoiselle,  the  night  and  the  day  are  all 
one  to  a  man  when  he  can  serve  those  he  loves.* 
With  the  very  words  his  impatient  heel  pricked 
the  willing  horse,  who  started  forward,  striking 
fire  in  the  night  from  the  stones  with  his  iron 
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heels,  tliat  a  moment  after  rang  clear  and  sharp 
down  the  road.  They  listened  to  the  sounds  as 
they  stnicky  and  echoed  along,  and  then  rang 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  fainter,  in  the  still  night 
When  at  last  they  could  hear  him  no  more,  they 
went  slowly  and  sadly  back  to  the  chateau. 
Laure  was  in  tears. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  French  league  in  those  days  was  longer  than 
now;  it  was  full  three  miles  English.  Edouard 
baited  his  horse  twenty  miles  from  Beaurepaire  : 
he  then  rode  the  other  forty  miles  judiciously,  but 
without  a  halt. 

He  reached  his  uncle's  at  three  in  the  morning  : 
put  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  not  to  disturb  the 
inmates,  got  in  by  the  kitchen  window,  which  he 
found  left  open  as  in  the  golden  age :  the  kitchen 
fire  was  smouldering ;  he  made  it  up,  and  dropped 
asleep  on  a  chair  a^  hard — as  hard  as  a  philanthro- 
pist's heart,  doctor.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
scarce  a  minute  asleep,  when  a  sound  as  of  Red 
Indians  screeching  all  around  woke  him  with  a 
start,  and  there  stood  his  uncle's  housekeeper,  who 
screamed  again  at  his  jiunping  up,  but  died  away 
into  an  uncertain  quaver,  and  from  that  rose 
crescendo  to  a  warm  welcome. 

*  But  saints  defend  us,  how  you  frightened  me !' 

*  You  had  your  revenge.     I  thought  a  legion  of 
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fiends  were  yelling  riglit  into  my  ear.    My  uncle 
—is  he  up  ?' 

*  Your  uncle !     What  don*t  you  know  ?* 

^  No !  how  should  I  know  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Oh  !  Heaven,  he  is  dead !' 

*  Dead  ?  No !  Would  he  die  like  that,  without 
settling  his  affairs  ?    No,  hut  he  is  gone/ 

*  Where?' 

*  We  don't  know.  Took  one  shirt,  a  razor,  and 
a  comb,  and  off  without  a  word — just  like  him.' 

Edouard  groaued. 

*  When  did  he  go?' 

*  Yesterday,  at  noon/ 
Edouard  swore. 

*0h!  don't  vex  younaetf  like  that,  Master 
Edouard/ 

^But  Marthe  it  is  life  and  death.  I  shall  go 
mad !     I  shall  go  mad  !' 

*No,  don't  ye — don't  ye;  bless  you,  he  will 
oome  back  before  long/ 

^  So  he  will  Marthe ;  he  must  be  back  to-day — 
he  to<^  but  one  shirt/ 

'  Hum !'  said  Marthe  doubtfidly, '  that  does  not 
follow.  I  have  seen  him  wear  a  shirt  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  day/ 

Edouard  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen  in 
great  agitation.  To  spirits  of  his  kind  to  be 
compelled  to  be  passive  and  wait  for  others,  unable 
to  do  anything  for  themselves,  is  their  worst 
torture ;  it  is  fever  plus  paralysis. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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The  good  woman  soothed  him  and  coaxed  him. 

*  Have  a  cup  of  coflFee.  See — I  have  warmed  it, 
and  the  milk  and  all/ 

*  Thank  you  my  good  Marthe.  I  have  the 
appetite  of  a  wolf.' 

*  And  after  that  go  to  bed,  and  the  moment  your 
uncle  comes  I  will  wake  you.* 

*Ah!  thank  you  good  Marthe.  Oh!  yes;  bed 
by  all  means.  Better  be  asleep  than  twiddling 
one's  thumbs  awake.' 

So  Marthe  got  him  to  bed ;  and  once  there, 
Nature  prevailed,  and  he  slept  twelve  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

Just  at  sunset  he  awoke,  and  took  it  for  sunrise. 
He  dressed  himself  hastily  and  came  down.  His 
uncle  had  not  arrived.  He  did  not  know  what  on 
earth  to  do.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  while  his 
hands  were  tied  the  enemy  was  working. 

*And  if  not,'  said  he,  *why  then  chance  is 
robbing  me  of  the  advantage  zeal  ought  to  be 
gaining  me.' 

*  Wait  till  to-morrow,'  said  Marthe ;  *  if  he  does 
not  come  I  shall  have  a  letter.' 

Edouard  sat  down  and  wrote  a  line  to  Doctor 
St.  Aubin,  telling  him  his  ill-luck,  and  begging  the 
doctor  to  send  down  the  leases  to  Picard,  as  he  had 
requested. 

*  Picard  is  wiser  than  I  am,'  said  he. 

The  morning  came — no  letter.  Then  Edouard 
had  another  anxiety — he  was  away  &om  his  post. 
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Commandant  Raynal  was  a  Tartar,  He  had  better 
ride  over  and  ask  for  a  week's  leave  of  absence ; 
and  now  was  the  time  to  do  it.  On  his  return 
perhaps  his  uncle  would  be  at  home. 

*  Yes !  ni  saddle  Mirabeau  and  ride  over : 
then  I  shall  not  be  twiddling  my  thumbs  all 
day.' 

Commandant  Raynal  lived  about  half  way  be- 
tween his  uncle's  farm  and  Beaurepaire. 

As  Edouard  came  in  sight  of  the  house  a  dun 
pony  was  standing  voluntarily  by  the  door,  and 
presently  the  notary  issued  forth,  got  into  the 
saddle,  and  ambled  towards  Edouard.  Edouard 
felt  a  chill  at  sight  of  him',  but  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  burning  heat  and  a  raging  desire  to  go 
at  him  like  the  whirlwind,  and  ride  both  him  and 
his  beast  of  a  pony  into  the  dust. 

He  was  obliged  to  keep  saying  to  himself,  *  wait 
a  day  or  two,  wait  a  day  or  two,'  and  did  not  trust 
himself  to  look  at  the  man  as  they  passed  one 
another. 

The  other  looked  at  him  though,  through  his 
half-open  lids,  a  glance  of  bitter  malignity.  Meet- 
ing his  enemy  so  suddenly  and  at  his  commandant's 
house  discomposed  Edouard  greatly,  perplexed 
him  greatly. 

^  Can  these  notaries  divine  one's  very  plans  before 
they  are  formed,'  said  he  to  himself,  *can  these 
practised  villains  ? — no.  He  has  come  here  simply 
to  do  me  some  general  mischief:  to  set  my  com- 
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mandant  against  me:   he  has  timed  the  attack 

welly  now  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  him,  and  he 

such  a  disciplinarian/ 

Edouard  came  before  Baynal  despondently,  and 

after  the  usual  greeting  said — 
^  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you  commandant/ 
^  Speak !'  rang  out  the  commandant* 

-    *  A  short  leave  of  al)sence/ 

*  Humph  r 

^  On  pressing  affairs :  oh,  monsieur,  do  not  refuse 
iner 

*  Who  tells  you  that  I  shall  refuse  you  ?*  asked 
the  commandant  roughly. 

*  No  one  monsieur,  but  I  have  enemies  :  and  I 
feared  one  of  them  might  have  lately  maligned  me 
behind  my  back/ 

*  Citizen  Riviere,'  replied  the  other  sternly,  *  if  a 
man  came  to  me  to  accuse  any  one  of  my  officers 
behind  his  back,  I  should  send  for  that  officer  and 
say  to  his  accuser — "  Now  there  is  the  man,  look 
him  in  the  face  and  say  your  say/' ' 

'  *  I  was  a  fool/  cried  the  young  man :  *  my  noble 
commandant — ' 

*  Enough !'  said  the  commandant  rudely,  ^  No- 
body has  ever  said  a  word  against  you  in  my  hear- 
ing. It  is  true,'  he  added  satirically,  *very  few 
have  ever  mentioned  you  at  all/ 

*  My  name  has  not  been  mentioned  to  you  to-day 
commandant  ?' 

*  No ! — halt !'  cried  the  exact  soldier,  *  except  by 
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the  servant  who  announced  you.  Bead  that  de« 
fipatcli  while  I  give  an  order  outside/ 

Edouard  read  the  despatch  and  the  Wood  rushed 
to  his  hrow  at  one  sentence  in  it: — *  Edouard 
Riviere  is  active  zealous  and  punctual.  In  six 
months  more  you  can  safely  promote  him.*  This 
was  all :  hut  not  a  creature  hesides  was  praised  at 
all. 

The  commandant  returned. 

*  Oh  commandant,  what  goodness  !* 

*  Citizen,  I  rose  from  the  ranks — how  ? — guess  I* 

*  By  valour,  hy  chivalry,  hy  Spart — * 

*  Gammon  ! — by  minding  my  business :  there  is 
the  riddle  key  :  and  that  is  why  my  eye  is  on  those 
who  mind  their  business — ^you  are  one :  I  have 
praised  you  for  it — so  now,  how  many  days  do  you 
want  to  waste  ?    Speak.' 

*  A  few,  a  very  few.' 

*  Are  ye  in  love?  That  is  enough — ^you  are — - 
more  fool  you.  Is  it  to  go  after  her  you  fall  to  the 
rear  ?' 

*  No  indeed  commandant/ 

*  Look  me  in  the  face !  There  are  but  two  men 
in  the  world — the  man  who  keeps  his  word,  and 
the  man  who  breaks  it.  The  first  is  fin  honest 
man,  the  second  is  a  liar,  and  waiting  to  be  a  thief: 
if  it  is  to  run  after  a  girl  take  a  week  :  anything 
else,  a  fortnight.  No !  no  thanks !  I  have  not 
time  for  chit  chat.     March/ 

Edouard  rode  away  in  triumph. 

o  2 
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-  ^  Loiig  live  the  Commandant  E.aynal !'  he  shouted. 
^  He  is  not  flesh  and  hlood.  He  is  metal :  he  rings 
loud  and  true.  His  words  are  not  words,  they  are 
notes  of  some  golden  trumpet ;  and  after  being  with 
him  five  minutes^  one  feels  like  beating  all  the 
notaries  on  earth/ 

He  reached  his  uncle's  place. 

*  Not  come  home,  Master  Edouard/ 
The  cold  fit  fell  on  him. 

The  next  morning  came  a  letter  from  his  uncle, 
dated  Paris. 

Edouard  was  ready  to  tear  his  hair. 

*  Gone  to  Paris  with  one  shirt!  Who  could 
foresee  a  himian  creature  going  from  any  place  but 
Bicetre  to  the  capital  of  the  world  with  one  shirt ! 
Order  my  horse,  Marthe.  He  will  turn  it,  I 
suppose,  after  the  first  week.  That  will  be  a  com** 
pliment  to  the  capital — ten  thousand  devils!  I 
shall  go  mad.     Order  my  horse/ 

*  Where  are  you  going  my  young  jnonsieur  ?' 

*  To  Paris.  Equip  me ;  lend  me  a  shirt.  He 
has  one  left,  has  he  not  ?' 

Marthe  did  not  even  deign  to  notice  this  skit. 

*  But  he  is  coming  home ! — ^he  is  ooming  home !' 
she  cried ;  *  you  don*t  read  the  letter.' 

*  True  :  he  is  coming  home  to-day  or  to-morrow 
Heaven  above,  how  these  old  men  talk !  as  if  to-day 
and  to-morroiw  were  the  same  thing,^  or  anything 
like  the  same  thing.     1  shall  ride  to  Paris.' 

*  Then  you  will  miss  him  on  the  road.' 
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.  *  Give'irie  paper  and  ink,  Marthe.  I  will  write 
letters  all  day.     Ah  !  how  unlucky  I  am !' 

He  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  St  Auhin,  telling  him 
^11  he  had  done  and  suffered.  He  wrote  also  to  the 
notary,  conjuring  him  again  to  watch  the  interests 
of  Beaurepaire  keenly  while  he  should  he  away. 
Then  he  got  his  horse  and  galloped  round  and 
round  his  uncle's  paddock,  and  suffered  the  tortures 
that  sluggish  spirits  never  feel  and  cannot  realize. 
The  next  afbmoon — oh  joy! — ^his  uncle's  hurly 
form  appeared,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  poor  hoy  wanted  to  open  his  hosiness  at 
once,  hut  he  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  his  heing 
listened  to,  till  a  good  score  of  farm  questions  had 
heeri  put  and  answeredl 

In  the  evening  he  got  his  uncle  to  himself  and 
told  him  his  story,  and  hegged  his  uncle  to  advance 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs  on 
mortgage. 

His  uncle  received  the  proposal  coldly.  *  I  don't 
see  my  way  to  it  Edouard,'  said  he.  ^  I  must  draw 
my  money  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  they  are 
rising  fast.    No ;  I  can't  do  it.' 

Edouard  implored  his  uncle  not  to  look  on  it  in 
that  light,  but  as  a  benevolent  action,  that  would 
be  attended  with  less  loss  than  actions  of  such 
merit  usually  are. 

*  But  why  should  I  lose  a  sou  for  those  aristo- 
eratb?' 

*  If  you  knew  them — but  you  do  not,  uncle : 
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do  it  for  me  ! — for  me  whose  heart  is  tied  to  them 
forever!* 

*Pheugh!  Well  look  here  Edouard,  if  you 
have  really  been  fool  enough  to  fall  in  love  there, 
and  have  a  mind  to  play  Georges  Dandin,  1*11  find 
you  some  money  for  the  part ;  but  I  can't  afford 
80  much  as  this,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  your 
aristos.* 

*  Enough,  uncle.  I  have  not  then  a  friend  in 
the  world  but  those  whom  you  call  aristos/ 

^  You  are  an  ungrateful  boy.  It  is  I  who  have 
no  friend :  and  I  thought  he  came  to  see  me  out 
of  love :  old  fool !  it  was  for  money,  like  all  the 
rest.' 

*  You  insult  me,  uncle.  But  you  have  the  right, 
I  do  not  answer.     I  go  away.' 

*  Go  to  all  the  devils,  nephew !' 

Edouard  was  interrupted  on  his  way  to  the  stables 
by  old  Marthe. 

*  No  my  young  monsieur,  you  do  not  leave  us 
like  that.' 

*  He  insulted  me  Marthe.' 

^  Ah  bah !  he  insults  me  three  times  a  week,  and 
I  him  for  that  matter  :  but  we  don't  part  any  the 
more  for  that.  He  shall  apologise.  Above  all,  he 
shall  lend  your  aristocrats  the  money.  It  won't 
ruin  us.' 

^  Why  Marthe,  you  must  have  listened.* 
^  Parbleu !   and  a  good  thing  too.     You  keep 
quiet.     You  will  see  he  has  had  his  bark,  and 
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thercf  is  not  much  bite  in  him  poor  man;  though 
he  thinkd  he  is  full  of  it/ 

^  Oh !  my  good  Marthe  I  know  his  character, 
and  that  he  is  good  at  bottom,  but  to  come  here 
and  wait,  and  wait,  and  lose  days  when  every  hour 
i^as  gold,  and  then  to  be  denied*  Man  Dieul 
where  should  I  come  for  help  but  to  my  mother's 
iHTother  ?    Alas !  I  have  no  other  kindred.' 

Marthe  prevailed  on  him  to  stay. 

This  done,  she  wetit  and  attacked  her  master. 
:    *  Are  you  content?'  asked  she  calmly,  dusting  a 
chair,  or  pretending  to,    ♦  He  weeps,' 

*  Who  weeps  ?' 

*  Our  guest — our  nephew— K)ur  pretty  child.* 

*  All  the  worse  for  him.  You  don't  know  then 
—he  insulted  me.' 

*  To  whom  do  you  tell  that  ?  I  was  at  the  key* 
hole.'  , 

^Ugh!' 

*The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg;  it  is  you  who 
treated  him  cruelly.     He  weeps,  and  he  is  going 
away.' 
.    *  Going?  Where?' 

*  Do  I  know  ?     Where  you  bade  him  go ! ! ! ! ! !' 
*That  gives  me  pain,  that  he  should  go  like 

that.' 

*'  I  knew  it  would,  our  master,  so  I  stopped  him« 
sore  against  his  will.' 

*  You  did  well ;  that  will  be  worth  a  new  gown 
to  you.     What  did  you  say  to  him  Y 
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*  I  said — "  You  must  not  take  things  to  heart 
like  that ;  our  master  is  a  vile  temper—*" 

*  Ye  lied  r 

*  **  But  he  has  a  good  heart/*  * 

*  You  spoke  the  truth ;  I  am  too  good.' 

* "  He  is  your  mother's  brother,"  said  I,  "  and 
though  he  is  a  little  wicked  he  does  not  hate  you 
at  bottom.  Stay  with  us,  and  don't  talk  about 
money,"  said  I,  "  that  nettles  him,"  For  all  that, 
master,  I  could  not  help  thinking  to  myself,  we  are 
old,  and  we  can't  take  our  money  away  with  us  : 
our  time  will  soon  come  when  we  must  go  away  as 
bare  as  we  came/ 

*  That  is  true,  confound  it !' 

*  As  for  my  dirt  of  money,  and  I  have  rolled  up 
a  good  bit  in  your  service,  for  you  know  you  were 
never  stingy  to  me  J 

*  Because  I  never  caught  you  robbing  me,  you 
•old  jade !' 

*  I  shall  let  him  have  that  any  way.' 

*  If  you  dare  to  say  such  a  word  to  him  FU  wring 
your  neck  round ;  who  are  you  to  come  with  your 
three  coins  between  my  sister's  son  and  me ;  be  ofiF 
and  cook  the  dinner.' 

*  I  go,  our  master.* 

Uncle  and  nephew  met  at  dinner :  and  nephew 
after  his  rebuff  talked  anything  but  money.  After 
dinner,  which  Marthe  took  care  should  be  much  to 
his  taste,  the  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
said  with  a  good  humour  large  as  the  ocean — 
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*  Now  nephew  about  this  little  affair  of  yours  ? 
Now  is  the  time  to  come  to  a  man  for  money ;  after 
dinner  I  feel  like  doing  anything,  however  foolish, 
to  make  all  the  world  happy  before  I  die/ 

Edouard  finding  him  in  this  humour,  told  the 
story  of  Beaurepaire  more  fully,  and  laid  bare 
his  own  feelings  to  an  auditor  who,  partly  from  good 
humour,  partly  remorse,  exhibited  an  almost  ludi- 
crous amount  of  sympathy,  real  or  fictitious,  with 
every  sentiment,  however  delicate,  Edouard  exhi- 
bited to  him. 

He  concluded  by  vowing  they  should  have  the 
money  if  the  security  was  sound  :  *  and  it  must  be/ 
said  he,  ^  because  the  rents  are  raised,  and  you  havB 
paid  off  one  of  the  mortgages*  How  long  can  you 
give  me  ?* 

*  Oh !  my  dear  uncle,  we  have  a  deadly  enemy. 
Time  is  gold/ 

'  Let  us  see :  to-morrow  is  market  day,  and  the 
next  day  is  the  fair/ 
Edouard  sighed. 

*  The  day  after — we  will  see  about  it/ 
Edouard  groaned. 

^  I  mean  we  will  go  down  to  the  Mairie  in  my 
cabriolet/ 

/Ahr 

*  And  the  money  in  our  pocket/ 

*  Ah !  let  me  embrace  you,  uncle/ 

Thus  a  term  was  put  to  Edouard's  anxieties.  In 
three  days  his  uncle  would  be  the  wle  creditor  of 
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Beaurepaire.  Still  he  could  not  help  countings  the 
hours,  and  he  did  not  really  feel  safe  till  Thursday 
evening  came,  and  his  uncle  showed  him  an  apo- 
plectic pocketbook,  and  ordered  his  Norman  horse,  a 
beast  of  singular  power  and  bottom,  to  be  fed  early 
for  the  journey. 

The  youth  was  in  a  delicious  reverie :  the  old 
man  calmly  smoking  his  pipe :  when  Marthe 
brought  a  letter  in  that  the  postman  had  just  left. 
It  was  written  in  a  lady's  hand.  His  heart 
throbbed :  Marthe  watched  him  with  a  emile,  and 
foimd  an  excuse  for  hanging  about.  He  opened  it 
— his  eye  went  like  lightning  to  the  signature. 

Laure  Aglae  Rose  de  Beaurepaire. 

The  sweet  name  was  on  its  way  to  his  eager 
lips,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  word  or  two  above 
it  that  struck  him  like  some  icy  dagger.  He  read 
and  the  colour  left  his  very  lips.  He  sat  with  the 
letter,  and  seemed  a  man  turned  into  stone,  all  but 
his  quivering  lip,  and  the  trembling  hands  that 
held  that  dear  handwriting. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Notary  read  notary.  The  pieces  of  that  placard 
flung  in  Perrin's  face  were  a  revelation  as  well  as 
an  afiront. 

He  made  inquiries,  and  soon  learned  the  states- 
man was  the  champion  of  Beaurepaire  and  also  a 
client  of  Picard.  Putting  the  two  together,  he 
suspected  his  rival  had  been  playing  with  him. 
*  Picard  is  playing  that  young  ruffian's  game,'  said 
he.  *  Perhaps  means  to  lend  him  his  money  in- 
stead of  me/     His  suspicions  went  no  farther. 

But  the  next  day  a  gossip  told  him  the  Beaure- 
paire tenants  had  been  screwed  up  thirty  pegs. 

He  saw  at  once  the  consequences  to  the  estate. 
His  vengeance  would  escape  him  as  well  as  his 
prize. 

He  took  a  quick  resolution  and  acted  upon  it. 

He  rode  to  Commandant  Raynal. 

That  officer,  it  may  be  rememberea,''had  months 
ago  given  bim  a  commission  to  buy  an  estate.  He 
had  been  looking  out  for  one  for  him  ever  since, 
but  unluckily  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  bad 
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enough  one  to  suit.  An  agent  looks  not  to  his 
employer's  interest,  but  his  own.  The  small  no- 
minal per  centage  he  receives  is  a  mere  blind.  He 
would  not  give  you  the  detriment  of  his  judgment 
for  a  paltry  five  per  cent.  From  a  pianoforte  to  a 
house,  and  down  again  to  that  most  despised  pro- 
perty, an  author's  creation,  agency  is  an  organized 
swindle. 

Perrin  had  his  eye  on  Beaurepaire  when  Baynal 
first  gave  him  the  commission  :  but  he  never  for  a 
moment  intended  to  get  his  employer  such  a  bar- 
gain as  that.  He  was  waiting  till  some  one  should 
have  an  estate  to  sell  worth  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  francs.  He  would  have  gone  to 
this  man  and  said, '  Now  if  I  get  you  your  money, 
five  per  cent,  comes  to  me  of  course.'  This  being 
assented  to,  he  would  have  kept  quiet  -a  while : 
then  he  would  have  come  back,  and  said,  *  I  can 
get  you  a  customer,  but  you  must  ask  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs — ^the  odd  seventy  thou- 
sand over  your  price  is  for  me.' 
•  This  is  the  principle  of  agency  as  practised  in 
Prance,  in  England,  and  above  all  in  Poland, 
where  an  apple  can't  change  hands  without  an 
Israelite  to  come  between  the  two  silly  natives,  and 
pass  it  across  after  peeling  it  thick.  But  neither 
in  France,  England,  nor  Poland,  was  the  principle 
in  all  its  branches  better  understood  than  by  this 
worthy  notary. 

And  to  those  principles  he  was  now  for  the  first 
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tune  about  to  be  a  traitor.  Beheld  him  jogging 
along  on  the  dun  pony,  to  give  his  principal  the 
best  bargain  in  the  country  side. 

A  sharp  pang  of  remorse  shot  through  him  at 
the  thought :  but  he  never  wavered.  Fortunately 
for  himself  he  was  not  all  one  vice.  He  was  vin- 
dictive, as  well  as  grinding ;  was  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing not  his  interest  perhaps,  but  a  per  centage 
on  it,  to  revenge.  When  we  are  bent  on  doing  a 
thing  we  find  reasons  of  all  sorts.  He  said  to  him- 
self— *  I  shall  be  his  steward,  his  agent ;  he  is  a 
soldier — never  there — perhaps  get  knocked  on  the 
head — die  intestate — aha  ?'  Short,  a  vista  of  con- 
tingencies. 

Baynal  cut  short  the  notary's  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  unrivalled  bargain  he  had  with  un- 
exampled zeal  and  fidelity  secured  him. 

*  What  is  to  be  done  ?' 

*  We  must  go  together  to  the  mayor  at  Sante- 
noy/ 

*  Good.' 

*  How  many  days  shall  you  require  to  get  your 
money  from  your  bankers  ?' 

*  My  bankers  ?  it  is  all  in  my  knapsack.' 

*  Ah !  then  we  can  settle  this  immediately.' 

^  No !  we  can't !  public  business  first,  private 
afterwards.'  He  consulted  a  card.  *  To-morrow 
after  one  o'clock  I'm  free — be  at  Santenoy  at 
three— will  that  do  ?' 

*  Yes  monsieur.' 
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*Qet  everyihmg  ready — I  will  ride  down  by 
three.    How  much  money  ?* 

*  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs/ 

*  I  did  not  ask  you  about  how  much,*  said  the 
precisian.  *I  said  how  much?  never  mind^  I'll 
bring  enough.     Good  day.' 

Next  day  at  a  quarter  before  three  Perrin  was 
parading  in  some  anxiety  before  the  Maine.  Just 
at  the  stroke  of  three  up  clattered  the  com- 
mandant in  full  uniform ;  off  his  horse  in  a  moment, 
and  got  a  boy  to  hold  it.  He  gave  Perrin  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Mairie  to  buy  Beaurepaire  while  he  went  to 
inspect  a  small  barrack  that  was  building  in  the 
town  of  Santenoy. 

Perrin  went  in  and  had  audience  of  the  mayor, 
and  announced  a  purchaser  of  Beaurepaire  :  the 
mayor's  countenance  fell.  He  loitered  about ;  was 
a  long  time  finding  this  document  and  that :  at 
last  he  said,  *  have  ypu  got  the  money  ?* 

*  Yes  !'  said  the  '^notary,  *  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.      Here  they  are.' 

The  mayor  pottered  about  again ;  found  a  paper  : 
put  on  his  spectacles.  *  That  is  not  the  price,'  said 
he,  *  the  estate  is  worth  two  hundred  and  ninety 
five  thousand  francs.' 

*  How  can  that  be,  monsieur  ?  two  hundred  and 
fifby  thousand  is  the  figure  on  your  placard.' 

*So  it  is,'  said  the  mayor  apologetically.     *I 
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ought  to  have  altered  it.  The  order  from  the 
directory  mentions  no  smn.  It  is  in  general 
terms :  the  estate  is  to  be  sold  for  a  certain 
sum,  over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  rents  at 
twenty  seven  years*  purchase.  Since  I  put  up  that 
placard  the  rents  have  been  raised :  in  evidence  of 
which  the  leases  have  been  sent  over  to  me.  Here 
they  are.  Since  you  propose  to  purchase  you  are 
at  liberty  to  inspect  them*  For  two  hundred  and 
ninety^ve  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  francs 
the  chateau  and  estate  are  yours.' 

'  This  is  Picard,*  said  Perrin  spitefully. 

The  mayor  affected  not  to  hear  him.  Perrin 
went  out  to  tell  this  rebuff  to  Baynal.  He  found 
him  inspecting  the  barrack.  He  explained  the 
matter,  and  excused  himself,  throwing  the  blame  on 
the  mayor,  who  not  being  a  man  of  business 
allowed  a  placard  with  false  figures  to  stand  upon 
his  wall. 

*  Well  but,*^  said  Raynal,  *  since  it  turns  out  to 
be  worth  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  francs,  instead  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  all  the  better 
for  me :  it  is  only  paying  the  odd  money.' 

*  But  where  are  we  to  get  it  ?  I  would  lend  it 
you  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  may  be  too  late.' 

^  Oh !  I  have  got  another  fifty  thousand  francs  in 
my  pocket,'  said  the  other  cooUy.  '  I  brought  all 
I  have  got ;  you  did  not  seem  very  clear  how  much 
we  should  want.* 
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*  Come  to  the  mayor  monsieur  at  once !'  cried 
the  exulting  notary :  *  make  haste  or  he  will  pre- 
tend it  is  after  oflSce  hours/ 

When  the  commandant  entered,  epaulette  on 
shoulder,  sword  clanking,  and  laid  down  the  whole 
purchase  money  demanded,  the  mayor  made  no 
further  resistance. 

He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Raynal: 
admired  him,  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  of  the  sword 
whose  power  he  represented.  As  for  Raynal,  he 
bought  the  property  he  had  never  seen,  much  ais 
you  buy  a  hot  roll  across  a  counter. 

From  this  moment  the  ancient  lands,  timber, 
chateau,  fish-ponds,  manorial  and  baronial  rights  in 
abeyance,  and  the  oak-tree  that  was  older  than  the 
family  itself,  belonged  to  a  soldier  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  plebeian 
body. 

*  I  can  sleep  there  to-night,  eh  ?' 

The  notary  stared :  and  then  smiled  :  here  was 
a  man  who  outran  even  his  vengeance. 

He  explained  to  him  that  he  could  not  sleep  at 
his  own  house  till  he  had  turned  his  lodgers  out. 
The  law  requires  that  we  serve  a  notice  on 
them. 

*  Let  us  go  and  serve  it  then.' 

*  But  it  is  not  even  drawn  up.' 

*  Draw  it  up.* 

*  And  then  it  has  to  be  engrossed.' 

*  Engross  it.     I'll  wait  here.' 
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^  But  it  must  be  served  before  noon  of  the  day  it 
is  served  on.* 

*  Sac-r-r-r-r-e ! !  dog  of  a  law !  that  can't  do  a 
single  thing  without  half  a  dozen  preliminaries. 
The  bayonet  for  ever.  Well,  let  me  sea.  One  of 
my  ofiBlcers  lives  near  at  hand.  He  is  absent  on 
leave.   Do  you  know  him  ?    His  name  is  Ririere.' 

*  I  know  him  by  sight.' 

^  I'll  take  possession  of  his  quarters  fer  the  night : 
his  landlady  knows  me.' 

*  Yes !  yes !'  cried  the  notary,  his  eyes  glittering 
with  gratified  malice.  *  Why  he  lives  close  to  the 
chateau.* 

*Good!  then  we  can  sally  out  on  it  in  the 
morning.' 

•Yes!  commandant — yes!  You  have  bright 
ideas:  that  is  the  place  to  sally  from,'  and  he 
chuckled  fiendishly.  *  At  ten  to-morrow  I  call  on 
you  :  and  we  take  possession  of  your  property.' 

*  So  be  it !  at  ten.  Gk)od  day.  I  must  go  back 
to  the  barracks  and  spur  the  workmen.' 

As  the  commandant  went  to  the  barracks  he 
thought  to  himself — **  My  property,"  those  words 
have  a  fine  sound.  They  ought  too:  cost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  a  piece.  By  St. 
Denis  I  am  a  fortunate  man  !  there  are  not  many 
soldiers  of  my  age  that  can  say  "my  property," 
especially  soldiers  that  have  carried  a  knapsack. 
How  proud  my  poor  old  mother  would  be  I  Ah ! 
that  spoils  it  all.     She  will  not  sit  facing  me  on 
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the  hearth.  It  will  not  be  her  new  house  :  or  our 
new  house.  It  will  only  be  mine.  But  I  am 
an  ungrateful  cur  to  whine.  We  can't  have  every- 
thing. Fm  not  the  first  to  whom  prosperity  has 
come  a  year  or  so  too  late,  I  shall  not  be  the 
last.  Her  dream  of  paradise  used  to  be  a  house  in 
the  country.  Duty  !'  and  the  sword  clanked  on  the 
pavement  as  he  walked  sharply  to  spur  the 
workmen,  before  riding  up  to  his  quarters  for  the 
night. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

After  Edouard's  departure,  Josephine  de  Beaure* 
paire  was  sad,  and  weighed  down  with  pre- 
sentiments. 

^  My  friend/  said  she  to  St.  Anbin,  ^  I  feel  as  I 
think  soldiers  must  feel  who  know  the  enemy  is 
undermining  them:  no  danger  on  the  surface: 
nothing  that  can  be  seen,  met,  baffled,  attacked,  or 
evaded.  In  daily  peril,  all  the  more  horrible 
that  it  imitates  perfect  serenity,  they  await  the 
fatal  match/ 

*  You  exaggerate,'  replied  St.  Aubin,  soothingly. 
'  We  have  a  friend  still  more  zealous  and  active 
than  our  enemy:  believe  me  your  depression  is 
really  caused  by  his  absence :  we  all  miss  the 
contact  of  that  young  heroic  spirit — ^we  are  a  body, 
and  he  its  soul.' 

Josephine  was  silent,  for  she  said  to  herself — 
^  Why  should  I  dash  these  spirits  ?  they  are  so 
happy  and  confident.' 

So  after  that  she  remained  alone  in  her  musings. 
Edouard  had  animated  Laure  and  St.  Aubin  with  a 
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courage  that  withstood   the  fears  caused  by  the 
notary's  last  blow. 

As  for  the  baroness,  she  was  like  a  fading  plant 
revived  by  showers  and  sun.  The  system  thejr 
pursued  with  her,  which  Edouard  dubbed  reticence, 
made  her  a  happy  old  woman.  She  was  allowed 
to  see  her  own  champion's  last  move,  and  then  the 
curtain  was  dropped.  This  then  was  to  her  the 
whole  face  of  affairs;  her  rents  raised,  the  only 
hostile  creditor  she  knew  of  paid  off,  a  thousand 
francs  in  the  house,  and  an  ardent  youth  with  the 
face  of  an  angel  added  to  her  family  and  her  heart. 
Shall  I  own  that  even  juicy  meat  and  Arabian 
coffee  co-operated  with  nobler  incidents  to  cheer 
and  sustain  her  ? — no !  This  refined  lady  was  all 
soul — ^like  yourself  Mrs.  Reader ! 

It  was  a  balmy  morning  though  late  in  the 
year :  Josephine  and  Laure  had  breakfasted,  and 
were  walking  slowly  on  the  south  terrace,  by 
ordinance  of  physician.  Recent  events  had  brought 
St.  Aubin  quite  down  out  of  the  clouds.  His 
attention  being  fairly  awakened  to  all  sublunary 
affairs  on  his  beat,  he  now  superintended  the 
health  of  the  entire  family  with  extraordinary 
severity. 

Not  being  an  apothecary  with  drugs  to  sell, 
right  or  wrong,  or  a  physician  in  league  with  a 
retailer  of  drugs,  he  prescribed  to  each  of  these 
three  ladies  every  dry  day,  and  to  the  younger 
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ones  every  day,  a  draught  of  morning  air.  He  was 
now  waiting  in  the  hall  to  give  the  baroneeB  hx& 
arm  as  soon  as  she  should  come  down. 

^  What  a  delicious  morning,  Josephine !  the  dear 
doctor  is  rights  the  morning  is  really  a  good  time 
to  walk,  the  air  seems  perfumed/ 

^  Yes  Laure,  let  us  enjoy  our  home  as  much  as 
we  can,  since  any  day  we  may  lose  it/ 

*  Now  are  you  going  to  begin  ? — such  idle  feaw. 
The  estate  is  for  sale,  but  money  is  scarce.  Who 
can  find  such  a  quantity  of  it  all  in  a  moment  ? 
Clearly  it  must  be  some  one  who  loves  us.* 

*  Or  some  one  who  hates  us/ 

*  Oh !  love  is  stronger  than  hate.' 

*  In  you/ 

*  In  everybody.  .  Here  is  mamma ! — there's 
mamma !' 

Then— how  you  young  people  of  an  uncere-^ 
monious  age  would  have  laughed — the  Demoiselles 
de  Beaurepaire,  inasmuch  as  this  was  their  mother's 
first  appearance,  lowered  thdr  fair  heads  at  the 
same  time  like  young  poplars  bowing  to  the  wind 
and  so  waited  reverently  till  she  had  sKghtly  lifted 
her  hands,  and  said — 

*  God  bless  you  my  children  !* 

^It  was  done  in  a  moment  on  both  sides,  but 
was  full  of  grace  and  piety  and  the  charm  of  ancient 
manners, 

*  How  is  oui:  dear  mother's  health  this  morning  ?* 
inquired  Josephine. 
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^  YoQ  must  ask  monfiieur ;  he  has  become  tyran- 
nical, and  forbids  me  to  have  an  opinion  on  such 
points.' 

^The  baroness  is  well  mesdemoiselles,  but  she 
will  be  better  when  she  has  taken  my  prescription 
— one  turn  before  breakfast  and  two  draughts  of 
you  know  what.' 

*  Perhaps,  since  you  know  everything  doctor, 
you  will  tell  me  how  mamma  slept?'  inquired 
Laure  a  little  pertly. 

*  She  slept  well,  if  she  took  what  I  gave  her.' 

*  But  did  she  take  what  you  gave  her  ? — ha !  ha ! 
You  don't  know.' 

*  To  ascertain  that  I  must  feel  her  pulse.' 

*  I  slept  Laure,  and  I  am  sorry  I  did.* 

*  Ingrate !'  said  the  doctor. 

*  For  I  dreamed,  doctor,  and  it  was  an  ugly 
dream.  I  was  with  you  all  in  the  garden ;  on  this 
very  spot,  or  near  it.  But  it  was  not  at  this  time 
of  year,  for  I  was  admiring  my  flowers  and  my  old 
friends  the  trees,  and  the  birds  were  singing  with 
all  their  might.  Suddenly  a  loud  clock  struck.  I 
do  not  know  what  hour,  but  it  struck  a  great  many 
times.  In  a  moment  flowers,  trees,  sky,  and  the 
light  of  day  were  gone.     I  looked — I  could  see  no 

*  more  my  beloved  dwelling  nor  my  children's  eyes. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  means  ?'  said  the  old  lady 
gravely.  *It  means  that  I  was  dead.  An  ugly 
dream  my  children — an  ugly  dream.  Again,  had 
it  come  a  month  ago — ^but  now  all  is  so  bright  and 
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hopeful  I  wisb  to  stay  with  my  darlings  a  little 
longer/ 

^  It  was  only  a  dream^  dear  mother/  cried  Jose- 
phine gaily.  *  See — here  is  your  texrace  and  your 
chateau/ 

^  And  here  are  your  daughters/  said  Laure ;  and 
they  both  came  close  to  her  to  put  their  existence 
out  of  doubt. 

^And  here  is  your  faithful  though  useless  old 
friend/ 

^Breakfast  madam!*  and  Jacintha  curtseyed  to 
each  lady  in  turiL 

^  Jacintha  has  turned  the  conversation  agreeably. 
I  was  going,  to  cloiid  you  all/ 

^  I  now  prescribe  breakfast,  madam,  and  obUyion 
of  idle  dreams.  You  will  walk  half  an  hour  more, 
young  ladies/ 

The  sisters  took  several  turns  in  silence.  Laure 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  How  superstitious  you  are,  sister/ 

*  I  ?  I  have  said  nothing/ 

*  No ;  but  you  look  Volumes.  I  believe  in  our 
young  madman  more  than  in  our  dear  mother's 
dreams/ 

*He  will  do  all  he  can.  Yes! — ^yes! — I  think 
with  you.  His  energy,  his  spirits  will  defeat  our 
enemy/ 

*  Of  course  they  will,  Josephine.  I  am  glad  yoU 
begin  to  look  at  all  things  as  they  are.  See  how 
ovLT  mother's  health  and  spirits  are  improving ;  no 
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wonder,  since  everything  now  is  bright — ^and  here 
comes  Jacintha  in  a  wonderfiil  hurry — mamma 
wants  us.  No ;  how  white  she  is — oh  Josephine 
there  is  something  the  matter !  Mamma  is  ill — ^her 
dream  !* 

'  Hush !  hush !  hush !'  cried  Jacintha  who  came 
towards  them !  wringing  her  hands.  *  Oh,  me&- 
demoiselles — oh,  mesdemoiselles — the  chateau  I — oh 
don't  let  my  poor  mistress  know — it  will  kill 
her.     Oh  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?' 

*  Be  calm  Laure — ^be  calm  Jacintha,'  said  Jose- 
phine trembling  all  over  except  her  voice.  *  Now 
one  word — oh !  my  presentiments ! — Beaurepaire  !* 

Jacintha  clasped  her  hands  and  burst  out 
sobbing. 

at  is  sold,'  said  Josephine.  *  Heaven  give  me 
wisdom,  what  shall  I  do  ?  quick  girl, — ^who  to  ?  to 
that  man — to  Perrin  ?' 

*To  a  stranger,  to  an  officer,  a  grand  officer. 
Dard  told  me  the  very  name,  cursed  be  it.' 

*  A  Bonapartist !  Then  we  are  ruined.  I  have 
killed  my  own'mother.' 

*  No !  no !  sister — she  will  faint.'     • 

*  No  !  Laure.  This  is  no  time  for.  weakness. 
Come  to  the  Pleasance.  There  is  water  there.  I 
love  my  mother.     I  love  my  mother.' 

She  went  with  tottering  steps  towards  the  pool 
in  the  Pleasance,  but  turning  the  comer  she  started 
back  with  a  convulsive  cry  and  her  momentary 
feebleness  left  her  directly ;  she  crouched  against 
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the  wall  arid  gripped  the  ancient  comer  stone  with 
her  tender  hand  till  it  powdered,  and  she  spied 
with  dilating  eye  into  the  Pleasance,  Laure  and 
Jacintha  panting  hehind  her.  Two  men  stood 
with  their  hacks  turned  to  her  looking  at  the  oak 
tree ;  one  an  officer  in  full  uniform,  the  other  the 
human  snake  Perrin.  Though  the  soldier's  hack 
was  turned,  his  off-handed  peremptory  manner 
told  her  he  was  inspecting  the  place  as  its  master. 

*  The  haroness !  the  haroness !'  cried  Jacintha 
with  horror.  They  looked  round,  and  the  haroness 
was  at  their  very  hacks. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  cried  she  gaily. 

*  Nothing  mamma !' 

*  Let  me  see  this  nothing  ?' 

They  glanced  at  one  another,  and,  idle  as  the 
attempt  was,  the  habit  of  sparing  her  prevailed, 
and  they  flung  themselves  between  her  and  the 
blow. 

*  Josephine  is  not  well,  mother.  She  wants  to 
go  in.'     Both  girls  faced  the  baroness. 

*  Yes,  if  my  mother  will  go  with  me,'  said 
Josephine. 

*  Jacintha,*  said  the  baroness,  *  fetch  Monsieur 
St.  Aubin.  There  I  have  sent  her  away.  So 
now  tell  me  why  do  you  drive  me  back  in  this 
way?' 

*  Did  I  ?  I  was  not  aware.' 

*  Children,  something  has  happened,'  and  she 
looked  keenly  from  one  to  the  other. 
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*0h  mamma,  do  not  go  that  way:  there  are 
strangers  in  the  Fleasance/ 

*  liet  me  see — I  tell  you  I  will  see.  So  there  are. 
Insolents !  Gall  Jacintha  back,  that  I  may  order 
these  people  out  of  my  premises/ 

*  Mother,  for  Heaven's  sake,'  cried  Josephine, 
*  be  cahn.' 

*  Be  calm  when  impertinent  intruders  come  into 
my  garden !' 

*  Mother — they  are  not  intruders.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?* 

*  They  have  a  right  to  be  in  our  Pleasance.* 

*  Josephine !  Laure !  oh  !  my  heart !' 

*  Yes  mother !  that  officer  has  bought  the 
chateau/ 

*  It  is  impossible !  He  was  to  buy  it  for  us — 
there  is  some  mistake — what  man  would  kill  a 
poor  old  woman  like  me!  I  will  speak  to  this 
monsieur;  he  wears  a  sword.  Soldiers  do  not 
trample  on  women.     Ah !  that  man.' 

The  notary,  attracted  by  her  voice,  was  coming 
towards  her,  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

Raynal  coolly  inspected  the  tree,  and  tapped  it 
with  his  scabbard,  and  left  Perrin  do  the  dirty 
work. 

The  notary  took  off  his  hat,  and,  with  a  malig- 
nant affectation  of  respect,  presented  the  baroness 
with  a  paper. 

The  poor  old  thing  took  it  with  a  curtsey,  the 
effect  of  habit,  and  read  it  to  her  daughters  as  well 
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as  her  emotion  permitted,  and  the  language  which 
was  as  new  to  her  as  the  dialect  of  Cat  Island  to 
Columbus. 

*  Jean  Raynal^  domiciled  by  rights  and  lodging  in 
fact  at  the  Chateau  of  Beaurepaire^  acting  by  the 
pursuit  and  dUigeme  of  Master  Perrin,  notary ;  I 

Guillaunie  Le  Gras,  bailiff,  give  notice  to  Josephine 
Aglae  St.  Croix  de  Beaurepaire,  commonly  called  the 
BaroTiess  de  Beawrepaire,  having  no  hwwn  place  of 
abode — ' 

*ohr 

*  hui  lodging  vrrongfully  at  the  said  Chateau  of  Beaure- 
paire,  that  she  is  toamedto  decamp  within  twenty-four 
hours — ' 

*  To  decamp!     Ah!  Dieu!' 

^failing  which,  t/iat  she  wiU  be  thereto  enforced  in  the 
manner  for  that  case  mpde  and  provided  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  public  forced 

*  Ah !  no  messieurs,  pray  do  not  use  force,  I 
am  frightened  enough  already.  Mon  Dieii !  I  did 
not  know  I  was  doing  anything  wrong.  I  have  been 
here  thirty  years.  But  since  Beaurepaire  is  sold, 
I  comprehend  perfectly  that  I  must  go.  It  is  just. 
As  you  say,  I  am  not  in  my  own  house.  I  will  go, 
messieurs.  Whither  shall  I  go  my  children? 
The  house  were  you  were  bom  to  me  is  ours  no 
longer.  Excuse  -me,  gentlemen — this  is  nothing 
to  you.  Ah !  sir,  you  have  revenged  yourself  on 
two  weak  women — ^may  God  forgive  you !  •  In 
twenty-four  hours !  yes !  in  twenty-four  hours  the- 
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Baroness  de  Beaurepaire  will  trouble  no  one  more 
in  this  world.' 

The  notary  turned  on  his  heeL  The  poor 
baroness,  all  whose  pride  the  iron  law,  with  its 
iron  gripe,  had  crushed  with  dismay  and  terror, 
appealed  to  him. 

*  Oh  sir !  send  me  from  the  house,  but  not  from 
the  soil  where  my  Henri  is  laid  1  is  there  not  in 
all  this  domain  a  corner  where  she  who  was  its 
mistress  may  lie  down  and  die?  Where  is  the 
new  baron  that  I  may  ask  the  favour  of  him  on 
my  knees  ?' 

She  turned  towards  Raynal,  and  seemed  to  be 
going  towards  him  with  outstretched  arms.  But 
Laure  checked  her  with  fervour — 

*  Oh  mamma  do  not  lower  yourself !  Ask 
nothing  of  these  wretches !  Let  us  lose  all,  but 
not  forget  ourselves.' 

The  baroness  had  not  her  daughter's  spirit. 
Her  very  person  tottered  under  this  blow.  Jose- 
phine supported  her,  and  the  next  moment  St. 
Aubin  came  out  and  hastened  to  her  side.  Her 
head  fell  back  ;  what  little  strength  she  had  failed 
her.     She  was  half  lifted  half  led  into  the  house.  . 

Commandant  Raynal  was  amazed  at  all  this. 

*  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?'  said  he. 

*  Oh !'  said  the  notary  *  We  are  used  to  these 
little  scenes  in  our  business.' 

*  But  I  am  not/  replied  the  soldier.   *  You  never 
•  told  me  there  was  to  be  all  this  fuM.' 
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*What  does  it  matter  to  you  monsieur — the 
house  is  yours.  To-morrow  at  this  time  I  will  meet 
you  here,  and  we  will  take  actual  possession.  Adieu!* 

*  Grood  day/ 

The  soldier  strode  up  and  down  the  Pleasance. 
He  twisted  his  moustaches,  muttered,  and  'pestidy 
and  was  ill  at  ease. 

Accustomed  to  march  gaily  into  a  town,  and  see 
the  regiment  that  was  there  before  marching  gaily 
out,  or  vice  versa,  and  to  strike  tents  twice  a  quarter 
at  least,  he  was  little  prepared  for  such  a  scene  as 
this.  True,  he  did  not  hear  the  baroness's  words, 
but  more  than  one  tone  of  sharp  distress  reached 
him  where  he  stood,  and  the  action  of  the  whole 
scene  was  so  expressive  there  was  little  need  of 
words.  He  saw  the  notice  given — the  dismay  it 
caused,  and  the  old  lady  turn  imploringly  towards 
him  with  a  speaking  gesture,  and  above  all  he  saw 
her  carried  away,  half  fainting,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  reverend  face  pale.  He  was  not  a  man  of  quick 
sensibilities.  He  did  not  thoroughly  take  the  scene 
in  :  it  grew  upon  him  afterwards. 

*  Confound  it/  thought  he,  *  I  am  the  proprietor. 
They  all  say  so.  Instead  of  which  I  feel  like  a 
thief— like  a  butcher.  Fancy  any  one  getting  so 
fond  of  a  place  as  all  this.' 

Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  shortness 
of  the  notice  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  distress. 

'  What  an  ass  that  Perrin  is  not  to  tell  me  the 
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house  was  full  of  women.  But  these  notaries  com- 
prehend nothing-  save  law :  women  can*t  "  Left 
should-der — ^forward — quick — march  !" — ^like  us  : 
they  have  such  piles  of  baggage,  they  never  can 
strike  tents  when  the  order  comes.  Perhaps  if  I 
were  to  give  them  twenty-four  days  instead  of 
hours  ? — hum  !' 

With  this  the  commandant  fell  into  a  brown 
study,  a  rare  thing  for  him,  who  had  so  little  time 
and  so  much  work.  Now  each  of  us  has  his  atti- 
tude of  brown  study.  One  runs  about  the  room 
like  hyena  in  his  den  :  another  stands  stately  with 
folded  arms  (this  one  seldom  thinks  to  the  purpose)  : 
another  sits  cross  legged,  brows  lowered :  another 
must  put  his  head  into  his  hand,  and  so  keep  it  up 
to  thinking  mark  :  another  must  twiddle  a  bit  of 
string,  or  a  key — grant  him  this,  he  can  hatch  an* 
epic.  This  commandant  must  draw  himself  up 
very  straight,  and  walk  six  paces  and  back  very 
sfowly  till  the  problem  was  solved :  there — ^I  will 
be  frank — ^he  had  done  a  good  deal  of  sentinel 
work ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  early  habits  that 
when  he  was  not  busy,  only  thinking,  his  body 
still  slipped  back  to  its  original  habit. 

Whilst  he  was  guarding  the  old  oak  tree,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  had  been  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries 
or  the  barracks,  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire  came 
suddenly  out  from  the  house  and  crossed  the  Plea- 
sance  :  her  hair  was  in  disorder,  her  manner  wild : 
she  passed  swiftly  into  the  park. 
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Now  Baynal  was  puzzling  himself  how  to  let  the 
family  know  they  need  not  pack  up  their  caps  and 
laces  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  notary  was  gone, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  enter  the  house. 

*  It  is  theirs  for  four  and  twenty  hours/  said  he, 
*  and  I  should  be  like  the  black  dog  in  their  eyes  if 
I  went  in/  So  when  he  caught  sight  of  Josephine 
he  said,  *  Ah,  this  will  do  :  here  is  one  of  them, 
ni  tell  her  r 

He  followed  her  accordingly  into  the  park  :  but 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  her — she  flew.  *  Want 
my  cavalry  to  come  up  with  this  one,'  muttered 
Baynal.  He  took  his  scabbard  in  his  left  hand  and 
ran  after  her :  she  was  however  still  many  yards 
in  advance  of  him  when  she  entered  a  small  build- 
ing which  is  not  new  to  us,  though  it  was  so  to 
Baynal.  He  came  up  and  had  his  foot  on  the  very 
step  to  go  in  when  he  was  arrested  by  that  he 
heard  within. 

Josephine  was  praying  aloud :  praying  to  the 
Virgin  with  sighs  and  sobs  and  all  her  soul  : 
wrestling  so  in  prayer  with  a  dead  saint  as  by  a 
strange  perversity  men  cannot  or  will  not  wrestle 
with  Him,  who  alone  can  hear  a  million  prayers  at 
once  from  a  million  diflferent  places,  can  realize  and 
be  touched  with  a  sense  of  all  man's  infirmities  in 
a  way  no  single  saint  with  his  partial  experience 
of  them  can  realize  and  be  touched  by  them — ^who 
unasked  suspended  the  laws  of  nature  that  had 
taken  a  stranger's  only  son,  and  she  a  widow — wha 
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wept  at  human  sorrow  while  the  eyes  of  all  the 
great  saints  that  stood  around  it  and  Him  were  dry. 

The  soldier  stood,  his  right  foot  on  the  step  and 
his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  transfixed :  listening 
gravely  to  the  agony  of  prayer  the  innocent  young 
creature  poured  forth  within. 

*0h  Mother  of  God!  hear  me:  it  is  for  my 
mother's  life.  She  will  die — she  will  die !  You 
know  she  cannot  live  if  she  is  taken  away  from  her 
house  and  from  his  holy  place  where  she  prays  to 
you  this  many  years.  Oh  Queen  of  Heaven !  put 
out  your  hand  to  us  imfortunates !  Virgin,  hear  a 
virgin ! — smother,  listen  to  a  child  who  prays  for  her 
mother's  life !  The  doctor  says  she  will  not  live 
away  from  here.  She  is  too  old  to  wander  over 
the  world.  Let  them  drive  us  forth :  we  are  young, 
but  not  her,  mother,  oh  not  her!  Forgive  the 
cruel  men  that  do  this  thing! — they  are  like 
those  who  crucified  your  son — they  know  not  what 
they  are  doing.  But  you,  Queen  of  Heaven,  you 
know  all ;  and,  sweet  mother,  if  you  have  kind 
sentiments  towards  me  the  poor  Josephine,  oh! 
show  them  now :  for  you  know  it  was  I  who  in- 
sulted that  wicked  notary,  and  it  is  out  of  hatred 
to  me  he  has  sold  our  beloved  house  to  a  hard 
stranger.  Look  down  on  me,  a  child  who  loves 
her  mother,  yet  will  destroy  her  unless  you  pity 
me  and  help  me.  Oh !  my  God,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
— ^what  shall  I  do  ?  mercy !  mercy  !  for  my  poor 
mother,  for  me !' 
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Here  her  prayer  was  broken  by  sobs. 

The  soldier  withdrew  his  foot  quietiy.  Thought 
he,  *  it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  man  to  listen  to  this 
poor  girl ;  besides  I  have  heard  enough :  her  words 
knock  against  my  breast  bone  :  let  me  reflect/ 
And  he  marched  slowly  to  and  fro  before  the 
chapel,  upright  as  a  dart  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod. 

Josephine's  voice  was  heard  again  in  prayer. 

Baynal  looked  at  his  watch.  ^She  does  not 
give  over,'  said  he  quaintly. 

Josephine  little  thought  who  was  her  sentinel 
before  the  chapel.  She  came  to  the  door  at  last, 
and  there  he  was  marching  backwards  and  forwards 
upright  and  stiff.  She  gave  a  faint  scream  and 
drew  back  with  a  shudder. 

Not  being  very  quick  at  interpreting  emotion, 
Baynal  noticed  her  alarm  but  not  her  repugnance  : 
he  saluted  her  with  military  precision  by  touching 
his  cap  as  only  a  soldier  can. 

*  A  word  with  you  mademoiselle !' 

*  With  me  monsieur  ?  what  can  you  have  to  say 
to  me  ?'  .and  she  began  to  tremble. 

*  Don't  be  frightened !'  said  Raynal,  in  a  tone 
not  very  reassuring.  *  I  propose  an  armistice — a 
conference.' 

*  I  am  at  your  disposal  monsieur,'  said  Josephine, 
assuming  a  calmness  that  was  belied  by  the  long 
swell  of  her  heaving  bosom. 

'  You  must  not  be  afraid  of  me,  my  young  lady 
—there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.' 
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*  No,  monsieur :  t  am  not  frightened — not  much 
frightened — but  you  are  a  stranger  to  me — and — * 

*  And  an  enemy/ 

*  We  have  no  right  to  hate  you  sir.  You  did 
not  know  us.  You  just  wanted  an  estate  I  suppose 
— and — oh !' 

^  Let  us  come  to  the  pointy  since  I  am  a  man  of 
few  words.' 
•  *  If  you  please.    My  mother  may  miss  me.* 

^  I  was  in  position  on  the  flank  when  the  notary 
delivered  his  fire.' 
■   *Yes.' 

*  I  saw  the  old  woman's  distress.' 
'  Ah !  monsieur.' 

*  And  I  said  to  myself — "  This  Beaurepaire  cam- 
paign begins  unluckily." ' 

*  It  was  kind  even  to  care  that  much  for  our 
feelings.* 

*  When  you  came  flying  out  I  followed  to  say  a 
word  to  you.  I  could  not  catch  you.  I  listened 
while  you  prayed  to  the  Virgin.  That  was  not  a 
soldierlike  trick  you  will  say.     I  confess  it.' 

*  I  am  not  angry  monsieur,  and  you  heard  no- 
thing I  blush  for.' 

*  No !  by  St.  Denis — quite  the  contrary.  Well 
— to  the  point.  Young  lady,  you  love  your  mo- 
ther.' 

*What  has  she  on  earth  but  her  children's 
love?' 

'  Young  lady,  I  had  a  mother ;  I  loved  her,  my 
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youBg  lady.    -She  promised  me  faithfully  not  to 
die  till  I  should  be  a  colonel — and  she  went  and 
died  before  I  was  a  commandant  even ;  just  before 
too/ 
^  Then  I  pity  you/  murmured  Josephine. 

*  She  pities  me !  What  a  wonderful  thing  a  word 
is !  No  one  has  been  able  to  find  the  right  word 
to  say  to  me  till  to-day.  "Ah!  bah !"  says  one. 
"  Old  people  will  die,"  says  another/ 

*Ohr 

' "  Take  a  young  one  and  forget  her  t'*  that  is  the 
favourite  cry  of  all,  mademoiselle.' 

*  Certainly  a  person  of  monsieur's  merit  need 
never  want  a  young  woman,  but  that  is  very  dif- 
ferent— ^it  is  wicked  to  talk  so.' 

*  For  all  that  you  are  the  only  one  that  has  said 
—"I  pity  you!'" 

*I  pity  you!'  repeated  Josephine,  her  soft 
pujple  eye  beginning  to  dwell  on  him  instead  of 
turning  from  him. 

^  Shall  I  tell  you  about  her  and  me  ?'  said  Baynal 
eagerly.  ^I  shall  be  honoured,'  said  Josephine 
politely  but  with  some  constraint. 

Then  he  told  her  all  about  how  he  had  vexed 
her  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  gone  for  a  soldier 
though  she  was  all  for  trade  and  how  he  had  been 
the  more  anxious  to  see  her  enjoy  his  honours  and 
success. 

*  And  mademoiselle,'  said  he  appealingly,  *  the 
day  this  epaulette  was  put  on  my  shoulder  in  Italy, 

vox*,  II.  c 
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she  died  in  Paris.     Ah !  how  oould  you  have  the 
heart  to  do  that  my  old  woman  ?* 

The  soldier's  moustache  quivered,  and  he  turned 
away  brusquely,  and  took  several  steps.  Then  he 
came  back  to  Josephine. 

*  Monsieur/  said  she  tenderly,  *  she  would  have 
lived  if  she  could,  to  please  you,  not  herself — it  is 
I  who  tell  you  so.' 

*  I  believe  it,'  cried  Raynal,  a  light  breaking  in 
on  him :  *  how  can  you  read  my  mother  ?  you 
never  b^w  her  ?' 

*  Perhaps  I  see  her  in  her  son.' 

The  purple  eye  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time. 

*  You  are  wonderfully  quick,'  said  Raynal  look- 
ing at  her  with  more  and  more  surprise — *and 
what  is  the  matter  ?'  Josephine's  eyes  were  thick 
with  tears.  *What?  you  are  within  an  inch  of 
crying  for  my  mother — you  who  have  your  own 
trouble  at  this  hour.'  ^ 

*  Monsieur,  our  situations  are  so  alike  I  may  well 
spare  some  little  sympathy  for  your  misfortune.' 

*  Thank  yon  my  good  young  lady.  Well  then- 
while  you  were  praying  to  the  Virgin,  I  was 
saying  a  word  or  two  for  my  part  to  her  who  is 
no  more.' 

*Ah!' 

*  Oh !  it  was  nothing  beautiful  like  the  things 
you  said  to  the  other.  Can  I  turn  phrases  ?  no ! 
I  saw  her  behind  her  counter  in  the  Rue  Quincam- 
poix :  for  she  is  a  woman  of  the  people  is  my  mother. 
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I  saw  myself  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  counter, 
and  I  said — "  Look  here  mother,  here  is  the  devil 
to  pay  about  this  new  house.  Here  is  the  old 
woman  talks  of  dying  if  we  take  her  from  her 
home,  and  the  young  one  weeps  and  prays  to  all 
the  saints  in  Paradise  :  what  shall  we  do — eh  ? 
Then  my  old  woman  said  to  me,  **  Jean  you  are  a 
soldier,  a  sort  of  vagabond,  though  not  by  my  will. 
But  at  least  be  what  you  are!  What  do  you 
want  with  a  house  in  France  ?  you  who  are  always 
in  a  tent  in  Italy  or  Austria,  or  who  knows  where  ? 
Have  you  the  courage  to  give  honest  folk  so  much 
pain  for  a  caprice  ?  your  fine  chateau  isn't  worth 
it  my  lad,  it  is  I  who  tell  you  so.  Come  now," 
says  she,  **  the  lady  is  of  my  age  say  you,  and  I 
can't  keep  your  fine  house,  because  Grod  has  willed 
it  otherwise :  so  give  her  my  place :  so  then  you 
can  fancy  it  is  me  you  have  set  down  at  your 
hearth :  that  will  warm  your  heart  up  a  bit,  little 
scamp,  go  to,"  said  my  old  woman  in  her  rough 
way.  She  was  not  well-bred  like  you  mademoiselle. 
A  woman  of  the  people — Rue  QuincampoixJ 

*  She  was  a  woman  of  God's  own  making,'  cried 
Josephine,  the  tears  now  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

*That  she  was!  so  between  her  and  me  it  is 
settled — ^what  are  you  crying  for  now  ?  why  you 
have  won  the  day  :  the  field  is  yours  :  your  mother 
and  you  remain — I  decamp.'  He  whipped  his 
scabbard  up  with  his  left  hand  and  was  off  pro- 

c  2 
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bably  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever,  if  Josephine  had 
not  stopped  him. 

*  But  monsieur,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  what  am  I 
to  hope  ?  it  is  impossible  that  in  this  short  inter- 
view— and  we  must  not  forget  what  is  due  to  you. 
You  have  bought  the  estate/ 

*  True !  well,  we  will  talk  over  that  to-morrow  : 
the  house  to-day — ^that  was  the  bayonet  thrust  to 
the  old  woman.' 

*  Ah !  yes !  but  monsieur !' 

*  Silence  in  the  ranks !'  cried  he  sharply,  *  mind 
I  am  more  used  to  command  than  listen  in  this 
district  !* 

*  Monsieur,  I  will  obey  you,*  said  Josephine  a 
little  fluttered. 

Baynal  checked  her  alarm.  *  The  order  is  that 
you  run  in  and  put  the  old  lady's  heart  at  rest 
Tell  her  that  she  may  live  and  die  here  for  Jean 
Raynal :  above  all  tell  her  about  the  old  woman  in 
the  Ei^  Quineampoix :  only  put  it  in  your  own 
charming  phrases,  you  know.' 

*  Heaven  forbid !  I  go.  God  bless  you  Monsieur 
Baynal!' 

*  Are  you  going  ?'  said  he  peremptorily. 

*  Oh  yes !'  and  she  darted  towards  the  chateau. 
Now  when  she  had  taken  three  steps  she  paused, 

and  seemed  irresolute.  She  turned  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  had  glided  to  Baynal  again  and  had 
taken  his  hand  before  he  could  hinder  her,  and 
pressed  two  velvet  lips  on  it,  and  was  away  again^ 
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her  cheeks  scarlet  at  what  she  had  done^  and  her 
wet  eyes  heaming  with  joy.  She  skimmed  the 
grass  like  a  lapwing — jou  would  have  taken  her 
at  this  minute  for  Laure,  or  for  Virgil's  Camilla : 
at  the  gate  she  turned  an  instant  and  clasped  her 
hands  together,  to  show  Raynal  she  blessed  him 
again,  then  darted  into  the  house. 

^  Aha !  my  gaiUarde/  said  he  as  he  watched  her 
fly,  *  behold  you  changed  a  little  since  you  came 
out/  He  was  soon  on  the  high  road  marching 
down  to  the  town  at  a  great  rate,  his  sword 
clanking,  and  thus  ran  his  thoughts — 

*  This  does  one  good — ^you  are  right  my  old 
woman.  My.  .bosom  feels  as  warm  as  a  toasf. 
Long  live  the  five  franc  pieces !  And  they  pre- 
tend money  cannot  make  a  fellow  happy.  They 
lie !  It  is  that  they,  do  not  know  how  to  spend  it ! 
Gk)od  Heavens!  one  o'clock!  a  whole  morning 
gone  talking/ 

Meantime  at  the  chateau,  as  still  befalls  in 
emergencies  apd  trials,  the  master  spirit  came  out 
and  took  its  real  place. 

Laure  was  now  the  mistress  of  Beaurepaire. 

She  set  Jacintha,  and  Dard,  and  the  doctor,  to 
pack  up  everything  of  value  in  the  house. 

*  Do  it  this  moment,'  she  cried ';  *  once  that  notary 
gets  possession  of  the  house  it  will  be  too  late.' 

*  But  have  we  the  right  ?'  asked  St.  Aubin. 

*  Do  it,'  was  the  sharp  reply.     *  Enough  of  folly 
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and  helplessness.  We  have  fooled  away  house 
and  lands :  our  moveables  shall  not  follow  them.* 

Having  set  the  others  to  work,  she  wrote  a 
hastyline  to  Riviere  to  tell  him  the  chateau  and 
landB  were  sold,  and  with  this  letter  she  ran 
herself  to  Bigot's  auberge,  the  nearest  post-oflSce, 
and  then  she  ran  back  to  comfort  her  mother. 

The  baroness  was  seated  in  her  arm  chair, 
moaning  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  Laure  was 
nursing  and  soothing  her,  and  bathing  her  temples 
with  her  last  drop  of  eau  de  Cologne^  and  trying  in 
vain  to  put  some  of  her  own  courage  into  her, 
when  in  came  Josephine  radiant  with  happiness, 
crying  *  joy !  joy !  joy !'  and  told  her  strange  tale 
much  as  I  have  told  it,  with  this  exception,  that 
she  related  her  own  share  in  it  briefly  and  coldly, 
and  was  more  eloquent  than  I  about  the  strange 
soldier's  goodness,  and  the  interest  her  mother  had 
awakened  in  his  heart.  And  she  told  about  the 
old  woman  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  her  rugged 
phrases,  and  her  noble  tender  heart :  and  she  as- 
cribed all  to  the  Virgin.  ^ 

*  Heaven  is  on  our  side  mother.  Courage  my 
mother !' 

The  baroness  deaf  to  Laure^  brightened  up 
directly  at  Josephine's  news,  and  her  glowing  face 
as  she  knelt  before  her  mother  pouring  the  good 
news,  and  hope,  and  comfort,  point  blank  into  her 
face,  as  well  as  her  heart.  But  Laure  chilled 
them  both. 
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^  It  is  a  generous  oflFer/  said  she ;  *  but  one  we 
cannot  accept/ 

*Not  accept  it?*  cried  the  baroness  with  dis- 
may. 

*  We  cannot  live  under  so  great  an  obligation. 
Is  all  the  generosity  to  be  on  the  side  of  this 
Bonapartist — ^we  are  then  noble  in  name  only. 
What  would  our  father  have  said  to  such  a  pro- 
posal?' 

Josephine  hung  her  head.  The  baroness 
groaned. 

*No!  my  mother,  let  house  and  land  go,  but 
honour  and  true  nobility  remain.' 

*What  shall  I  do?  you  are  cruel  to  me 
Laure.' 

*  Mamma,'  cried  the  enthusiastic  girl,  *  we  need 
depend  on  no  one.  Josephine  and  I  have  youth 
and  spirit,  and  you  have  money.' 

*  We  have  no  money.    We  are  beggars/ 

*  We  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs/ 

*  A  hundred  thousand  francs  ?     Are  you  mad  ?' 

*  No  maTnTTf^ft^ :  our  debts  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  francs.  But  the  estate,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  the  rents,  has  sold  for  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  francs.' 

*  How  can  you  know  what  it  sold  for  ?' 

*  Edouard's  letter  told  us  his  notary  would  not 
let  it  go  for  less.  Seventy  thousand  francs  there- 
fore of  the  purchase  money  is  ours.  And  we  have 
moveables  worth  thirty  thousand  francs.     With  a 
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portion  of  this  money,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
take  a  farm.  By-the-by,  there  are  one  thousand 
francs  in  the  house  too/ 

*  A  farm !'  shrieked  the  baroness. 

*  Edouard's  uncle  has  a  farm,  and  we  have  had 
recourse  to  him  for  help.' 

*  Ah !  behold  the  key  of  the  enigma,*  said  the 
baroness  satirically.  *  It  is  the  child's  lover  who 
has  been  speaking  to  us  all  this  time,  not  herself. 
A  farm-house !  I  prefer  the  grave.' 

^  Better  a  farm-house  than  an  alms-house,'  cried 
Laure,  *  though  that  alms-house  were  a  palace  in- 
stead of  a  chateau.^ 

Josephine  winced  and  held  up  her  hand  depre- 
catingly. 

The  baroness  paled  :  it  was  a  terrible  stroke  of 
language  to  come  from  her  daughter. 

She  said  sternly — 

*  There  is  no  answer  to  that.  We  were  bom 
nobles,  let  us  die  farmers :  only  permit  me  to  die 
the  first.* 

'  Forgive  me,  mother,'  said  Laure  kneeling.  *  I 
was  wrong — ^it  is  for- me  to  obey  you — not  to 
dictate.  I  speak  no  more.'  And,  after  kissing  her 
mother  and  Josephine,  she  crept  humbly  away. 

*The  moment  they  have  a  lover  he  detaches 
their  hearts  from  their  poor  old  mother.  She  is 
not  to  me  now  what  my  Josephine  is.' 

^  Mamma,  she  is  my  superior.  I  see  it  more  and 
more  every  day.     She  is  proud :  she  is  just.     She 
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looks  at  both  sides.  Your  poor  Josephine  is  too 
apt  to  see  only  those  she  loves/ 

*An<l  that  is  the  daughter  for  me/  cried  the 
baroness  opening  her  arms  wide  to  her. 

Josephine  nestled  to  her,  and  soothed  her  all 
day,  and  kept  telling  her  Heaven  was  on  their 
side,  and  she  should  never  have  to  leave  Beaure- 
paire. 

^Let  me  temporize,'  thought  Josephine,  ^and 
keep  her  happy :  that  is  the  first  consideration/ 

The  next  morning  when  they  were  at  break- 
fast, in  came  Jacintha  to  say  the  officer  was  in  the 
dining-room  and  wanted  to  speak  with  the  young 
lady  he  talked  to  yesterday.  Josephine  rose  and 
went  to  him. 

*Well  mademoiselle,'  said  he  gaily,  *the  old 
woman  was  right.  Here  I  have  just  got  my  orders 
to  march :  to  leave  France  in  a  month.  A  pretty 
business  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  turned  your 
mother  out.  So  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
you  from  living  here.' 

*  In  your  house  monsieur  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?    Are  you  too  proud  ?* 

*  Forgive  us !  It  is  a  fault  that  should  not  sur- 
vive our  fortunes/ 

*  Well  but — ^yesterday/ 

*  I  have  reflected.     I  was  unjust.* 

*If  such  an  offer  was  made  to  my  mother^ 
instead  of  yours,  I  should  not  be  too  proud  to  take 
it ;  but  it  seems  you  belong  to  the  nobihty.    Now 

c  8 
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I  rose  from  the  ranks ;  so  I  have  no  right  to  be 
proud/ 

Raynal  said  this  inadvertently,  and  in  good  faith. 
But  the  quicker  Josephine  read  it  satirically  and 
ironically.     She  coloured  up. 

*  Forgive  me  sir  if  I  have  offended  you.  It  was 
as  far  from  my  intention  as  from  your  merit.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

*  Oh !  your  delicacy  does  not  surprise  me  neither. 
I  can  understand  it.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  can.' 
Another  pause. 

*  Confound  it/  roared  Raynal  angrily,  *  why  did 
I  go  and  buy  the  house  ?     I  didn't  want  it.' 

*  Some  other  would  have  bought  it,  some  one 
more  severe,  less  considerate,  than  you  monsieur. 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
us  not  to  be  removed  with  an  unkind  hand  from 
so  beloved  a  place.' 

There  was  another  silence.  Raynal  was  puzzled. 
He  sentinelled  Brittany  as  represented  by  a  bad 
map  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Josephine  eyed  him 
furtively,  in  secret  anxiety  as  he  marched  to  and  fro. 

All  this  time  she  had  been  saying  what  she  felt 
she  ought  to  say,  in  hopes  that  the  man  would  do 
his  part,  and  pooh  pooh  her,  and  carry  out  his 
scheme  for  her  good  in  spite  of  her  teeth — ^her 
tongue  rather.  For  to  decline  the  thing  we  want, 
and  so  not  only  get  it  but  have  it  forced  upon  us ; 
the  advantage  of  having  it  plus  the  credit  of  re- 
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fusing  it,  is  delicious :  is  it  not  mesdadies  i  and 
well  worth  risking  all  for :  is  it  not  mesdames  ? 

Now  Eaynal  was  a  man — a  creature  not  ac- 
customed to  disguise  its  wishes,  and  therefore  apt 
to  misinterpret  such  as  do :  above  all  he  was  an 
honest  man.  A  word  from  him  was  a  thing,  the 
exact  thing  he  meant.  So  he  took  for  granted 
Josephine  was  saying  exactly  what  she  meant,  and 
she  nonplussed  him. 

When  she  saw  her  success,  she  wished  she  had 
declined  more  faintly,  and  the  interview  was  to 
recommence. 

Had  it  recommenced,  she  would  have  done  just 
the  same  over  again :  it  was  not  in  her  blood  to 
do  any  other.  Luckily  Kaynal's  brown  study 
resulted  in  a  fresh  idea. 

'  I  have  it,'  said  he,  *  this  must  be  settled  by  a 
third  party,  a  mutual  friend,  some  one  more  skilful 
than  I,  and  who  can  arrange  this  trifle  so  as  not  to 
shock  your  delicacy.     I  am  no  diplomatist/ 

Raynal  interrupted  himself  by  suddenly  opening 
a  window  and  shouting — 

*  Hallo !  come  here — ^you  are  wanted.' 

Josephine  almost  screamed — *  What  are  you  do- 
ing monsieur;  that  is  our  enemy,  our  bitterest 
enemy.  He  only  sold  you  the  estate  to  spite  us,  not 
for  the  love  of  you.  I  had — we  had — we  mortified 
his  vanity.  It  was  not  our  fault — ^he  is  a  viper. 
Oh!  sir  pray  be  on  your  guard  against  his  counsels/ 

These  "words  spoken  with  great  fire  and  earnest 
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ness,  carried  conviction,  and  when  the  notary  came 
in,  the  contrast  between  the  invitation  that  brought 
him  and  the  reception  that  met  him  twenty  seconds 
after  was  droll. 

Perrin  started  at  sight  of  Josephine,  and  Eaynal 
hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  him.  Whilst  he 
hesitated,  the  notary,  little  suspecting  what  had 
occurred,  began — 

*  So  you  have  taken  possession  monsieur.  These 
military  men  are  prompt,  are  they  not  mademoi- 
selle?* 

*  Do  not  speak  to  me  monsieur,'  said  Josephine 
quietly. 

*  Why  not  ?     We  ought  to  entertain  our  guests.' 

*  Mademoiselle  is  at  home,'  said  Eaynal  sternly ; 

*  address  her  with  respect,  or  she  will  perhaps  order 
you  out.' 

*  She  is  very  capable  monsieur,'  said  the  notary, 

*  but  luckily  she  has  no  one  to  order.' 

*  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,'  said  Raynal. 

The  notary  looked  round  uneasily,  expecting  to 
see  young  Riviere.     He  turned  the  conversation. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  said  he  in  .a  mere  tone  of  busi- 
ness, *  it  is  my  duty  as  M.  Raynal's  agent  to  inform 
you,  that  whatever  moveables  you  have  removed 
are  yours ;  those  that  we  find  in  the  house  upon 
entering  are  ours ;'  and  he  grinned. 

*  And  as  we  are  not  going  to  enter  for  a  week  or 
two,  if  at  all,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  shift 
your  chairs  arid  tables,'  explained  Raynal. 
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*  Monsieur/  said  the  notary,  ^really  I  do  not 
understand  you.  Have  I  done  anything  to  merit 
this  ?  Have  I  served  you  so  ill  that  you  withdraw 
your  confidence  from  me  ?' 

*  No/  said  Raynal,  *  but  you  exceed  your  powers 
my  lad,     I  command — ^you  obey/ 

*  So  be  it  monsieur.  What  are  your  orders,  and 
what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?' 

*  The  meaning  is  this.  I  want  mademoiselle  and 
her  family  to  stay  here  while  I  go  to  Egypt  with 
the  First  Consul.  Mademoiselle  makes  difficulties 
— it  offends  her  delicacy/ 

*  Comedie  !* 

*  Though  her  mother's  life  depends  on  her  stay- 
ing here.' 

*  Comedie!' 

*  Her  pride  is  like  to  be  too  much  for  her  affec- 
tion/ 

*  Farce  !'^ 

*  I  pitched  upon  you  to  reconcile  the  two/ 

*  Then  you  pitched  upon  the  wrong  man/  said 
Perrin  bluntly.  He  added  obsequiously,  *I  am 
too  much  your  friend.' 

Baynal  frowned. 

*  I  \i^ll  never  abet  you  in  such  a  sin.  She  has 
been  talking  you  over  no  doubt ;  but  you  have  a 
friend,  an  Ulysses,  who  is  deaf  to  the  syren's  voice. 
I  will  be  no  party  to  such  a  transaction.  I  will 
not  co-operate  to  humbug  my  friend  and  rob  him 
of  his  rights/ 
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*  Then  be  off,  that's  a  good  soul,  and  send  me  a 
more  accommodating  notary.* 

*A  more  accommodating  notary  P  screamed 
Perrin,  stmig  to  madness  by  this  reproach,  *  There 
is  not  a  more  accommodating  notary  in  Europe. 
Ungrateful  man !  is  this  the  return  for  all  my  zeal, 
my  integrity,  my  unselfishness  ?  Is  there  another 
agent  in  the  world  who  would  have  let  such  a 
bargain  as  Beaurepaire  fall  into  your  hands  ?  Oh ! 
it  serves  me  right  for  deviating  from  the  rules  of 
business.     Send  me  another  agent — oh  WW 

The  honest  soldier  was  confused.  The  lawyer  s 
eloquence  overpowered  him.  He  felt  guilty. 
Josephine  saw  his  simplicity  and  made  a  cut  with 
a  woman's  two-edged  sword. 

*  Monsieur,'  said  she  coolly,  *  do  you  not  see  it  is 
an  affair  of  money  ?  This  is  a  way  of  saying  pay 
me  double  the  usual  charge !' 

*  And  I'll  pay  him  double !'  cried  Eaynal  catch- 
ing the  idea;  *  don't  be  alarmed,  I'll  pay  you 
handsomely.' 

*  And  my  zeal — ^my  devotion  ?' 

*  Put  'em  in  figures,  my  lad.' 

*  And  my  prob —  ?' 
^  Add  it  up!' 

*  And  my  integ —  ?' 

*  Add  them  all  together — ^and  don't  bother  me. 
^  I  see !  I  see !  my  poor  soldier.     You  are  no 

match  for  a  woman's  tongue.' 

*  Nor  a  notary's !     Go  to  h — ,  and  send  in  your 
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bill/  roared  the  soldier  in  fury.  *  Well,  will  you 
go,  or  must  I  * — and  he  marched  at  him. 

The  notary  scuttled  out,  with  something  between 
a  snarl  and  a  squeak. 

Josephine  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Crying  again  ? 
Well  it  is  you  for  crying.' 

/Me!    monsieur.     I  never  cry — hardly.      No. 
I  hid  my  face  because — he !  he  !* 
*Haw!  haw!' 

*  You  frightened  me,  monsieur,'  said  Josephine, 
suddenly  assuming  a  small  reproachful  air.  ^I 
was  afraid  you  would  beat  him.' 

*  No !  no !  a  good  soldier  never  leathers  a 
civilian,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it — it  looks  so 
bad ;  and  before  a  lady !  You  must  not  think  I 
know  nothing.' 

*I  would  have  forgiven  you  monsieur,'  said 
Josephine,  with  tender  benignity,  and  something 
like  a  little  sun  danced  in  her  eye. 

*  Now  mademoiselle,  since  my  friend  has  proved 
a  pig,  it  is  your  turn.     Choose  you  a  friend.' 

*  We  have  but  one  fit,  and  he  is  so  young.  Ah ! 
how  stupid  I  am.  You  know  him.  Monsieur  is 
doubtless  the  commandant  of  whom  I  once  heard 
him  speak  with  such  admiration— his  name  is 
Riviere — Edouard  Riviere/ 

*Kjiow  him!  he  is  my  best  officer,  out  and 
out.* 

^  I  am  so  glad.     Would  it  be  derogatory  on 
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the  part  of  monsieur  to  admit  one  so  young  and  in 
a  subordinate  position  ?' 

*  Ah,  bah !  It  is  not  I  who  makes  difficulties :  it 
is  you.  Riviere  be  it.  But  where  is  he  ?  for  I 
have  given  the  young  dog  leave  of  absence.' 

^  He  is  at  a  farm-house  near  Hennes,  at  his 
uncle's.* 

*Well  I  am  going  home.  I  will  send  him  a 
note.  We  will  confer,  and  we  will  arrange  this 
mighty  affair.  My  general  would  settle  a  kingdom 
in  the  time  we  take.  Meantime  tell  the  old  lady 
to  pluck  up  spirit.  My  mother  used  to  say,  "a 
faint  heart  makes  its  own  troubles." ' 

*  Oh,  what  a  wise,  saying !' 

*  Say  we  are  none  of  us  dead  yet,  nor  like  to  be, 
and  mademoiselle  let  me  hear  you  say  courage  ?' 

*  Courage !' 

*  Yes !  only  just  six  times  as  loud  and  hearty, 
"  Courage." ' 

*  How  good  he  is,  "  Cou-rage !" — there !' 

*  Good !  on  that  behold  me  gone.*  Clink,  clank, 
clank,  clink,  clatter,  clatter,  clank. 

Josephine  came  into  the  saloon  radiant. 

*  Well !  well  !*  was  the  cry. 

*  Mamma,  he  offered  us  the  house  again:  I 
declined  Laure — Oh,  yes  I  declined  finnly.' 

*  Are  you  mad  my  poor  Josephine  ?'  cried  the 
baroness  in  dismay. 

*  No  mamma ;  then  he  proposed  to  refer  all  this 
to  a  third  person,  and  he  tried  Monsieur  Perrin. 
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The  man  arrived  just  in  time  to  reveal  his  nature 
and  be  dismissed  with  ignominy.' 

General  exultation. 

^Then  he  was  so  good  as  to  let  me  choose  a 
referee,  and  I  chose  Edouard  Riviere.* 

This  announcement  caused  a  great  sensation. 

*He  is  very  young/  demurred  the  baroness, 
*  but  you  know  more  of  him  than  I  do.' 

*  I  know  this,  that  he  will  not  let  you  be  turned 
out  of  Beaurepaire  V 

*  Then  I  shall  love  him  welL* 
^  Is  that  a  promise,  mother  ?' 

*  That  it  is!' 

*  A  promise  made  to  your  Josephine  before  these 
witnesses  ?' 

*A  promise  made  to  my  Josephine,'  said  she, 
and  she  looked  at  Laure. 

That  young  lady  kept  her  eyes  steadily  down  on 
her  work. 

The  notary  went  home  gnashing  his  teeth.  His 
whole  life  of  success  was  turned  to  wormwood  this 
day.  Raynars  parting  commiasionfl  rang  in  his 
ear:  in  his  bitter  mood  the  want  of  logical 
sequence  in  the  two  orders  disgusted  him. 

He  inverted  them. 

He  sent  in  a  thundering  bill  the  very  next 
morning,  and  postponed  the  other  commission  till 
his  dying  day. 
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Edouard  Riviere  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  stay  the  rest  of  the  evening  at  his  uncle's. 
Sorrow  for  his  fiiends  and  mortification  at  his  own 
defeat  weighed  him  down. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  uncle,  and  flung  him- 
self recklessly  on  his  horse  :  the  horse  being  rather 
fresh  bolted  oflF  with  him  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 
saddle. 

Some  fool  had  left  a  wheel-barrow  on  his  road  : 
and  just  as  Edouard  was  getting  his  foot  into  the 
oflF  stirrup  the  horse  shied  violently,  and  threw 
Edouard  on  the  stones  of  the  courtyard.  He 
jumped  up  in  a  moment  and  laughed  at  Marthe's 
terror ;  meantime  a  farm-servant  caught  the  nag 
and  brought  him  back  to  his  work.    ' 

When  Edouard  went  to  put  his  hand  on  the 
saddle,  he  found  it  would  not  obey  him.  '  Wait  a 
minute — my  arm  is  benumbed.' 

*Let  me  see!*  said  the  farmer  himself,  *be- 
nuijibed  ?  yes ;  and  no  wonder  poor  boy.  Jacques 
get  on  his  horse  and  ride  for  the  surgeon !' 

*  Are  you  mad,  uncle  ?'  cried  Edouard.  *  I 
can't  spare  my  horse,  and  I  want  no  surgeon :  it 
will  be  well  directly.' 

*  It  will  be  worse  before  it  is  better,  my  poor  lad.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  uncle  ;  it  is  only 
numbed,  ah  !  it  hurts  when  I  rub  it.' 

*  It  is  worse  than  numbed  Edouard :  it  is 
broken !' 

*  Broken,  uncle  ?  nonsense :'  and  he  looked  at 
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it  in  piteous  bewilderment,  '  how  can  it  be  broken  ? 
it  does  not  hurt  except  when  I  touch  it/ 

*It  tvill  hurt:  I  know  all  about  it.  I  broke 
mine  fifteen  years  ago  :  fell  off  a  haystack/ 

*  Oh  how  unfortimate  I  am !  But  I  will  go  to 
Beaiurepaire  all  the  same.  I  can  have  it  mended 
there,  as  well  as  here/ 

*  You  will  go  to  bed  :  that  is  where  you  will  go/ 

*  I'll  go  to  blazes  sooner/ 

The  old  man  made  a  signal  to  his  myrmidons 
whom  Marthe*s  exclamation  had  brought  around, 
and  four  stout  fellows  took  old  of  Edouard  by  the 
legs  and  the  left  shoulder  and  carried  him  up 
stairs  raging  and  kicking,  and  deposited  him  on  a 
bed. 

He  began  to  feel  faint  and  that  made  him  more 
reasonable. 

They  cut  his  coat  off,  and  put  him  ip  a  loose 
wrapper,  and  after  a  considerable  delay  the  surgeon 
came  and  set  his  arm  skilfully,  and  behold  this 
ardent  spirit  caged. 

He  chafed  and  fretted  and  retarded  his  cure. 
And  oh !  he  was  so  peevish  and  fretful.  Passive 
fortitude,  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

It  was  two  days  after  his  accident.  He  was 
lying  on  his  back  environed  by  slops  cursing  his 
evil  fate  and  fretting  his  soul  out  of  its  fleshly 
prison,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  cheerful  trom- 
bone saying  three  words  to  Marthe,  then  came  a 
clink  clank,  and  Marthe  ushered  into  the  sick-room 
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the  Commandant  Baynal.     The  sick  man  raised 
himself  in  bed,  with  great  surprise  and  joy. 

^  Oh  commandant,  this  is  kind  to  come  and  see 
your  poor  oflScer  in  hell  !* 

*  Ah/  cried  Raynal,  *  you  see  I  know  what  it  is. 
I  have  been  chained  down  by  the  arm,  and  the 
leg,  and  all — it  is  tiresome.' 

*  Tiresome!  it  is — it  is— oh  dear  commandant, 
Heaven  bless  yoii  for  coming  !' 

*  La  !  la  !  la !     Besides  I  am  come  on  business.' 

*  All  the  better.  I  have  nothing  to  do — that  is 
what  kills  me — but  to  eat  my  own  heart.' 

*  Cannibal,  go  to.  Well  my  lad,  since  you  are 
in  that  humour,  cheer  up,  for  I  bring  you  a  job, 
and  a  tough  one — it  has  puzzled  me/ 

*  What  is  it,  commandant  ?     What  is  it  T 
*Well.     Do  you  know  a  house  and  a  family 

called  Beaurepaire  T 

*  Do  I  know  Beaurepaire  ?* 
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CHAPTER  III., 

*  A  LETTER  for  mademoiselle.* 

^Ahr 

*  No,  not  for  you  Mademoiselle  Laure,  for  made- 
moiselle.* 

*  MademoiseUe, — Before  I  could  find  time  to  write 
to  our  referee^  news  came  in  that  he  had  just  broken  his 
arm,  so  I — *  • 

*  Oh !  oh !  dear — our  poor  Edouard  !* 

And  if  poor  Edouard  had  seen  the  pale  faces, 
and  heard  the  faltering  accents,  it  would  have 
reconciled  him  to  his  broken  arm  almost  This 
hand  grenade  the  commandant  had  dropped  so 
coolly  among  them,  it  was  a  long  while  ere  they 
could  recover  from  it  enough  to  read  the  rest  of 
the  letter : — 

*  so  I  rode  over  to  him,  and  found  him  on  his  back 
fretting  for  want  of  something  to  do.  I  told  him  the 
whole  story.  He  undertook  the  business.  I  have 
received  his  secret  instructions,  and  next  week  shall  be 
at  his  quarters  to  clear  off  his  arrears  of  business,  and 
make  acquaintance  toith  all  your  family,  if  they  permit. 

*Raynal.* 
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As  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  seemed  to  require 
a  reply,  the  baroness  wrote  a  polite  note,  and 
Jacintha  sent  Dard  to  leave  it  for  the  commandant 
at  Riviere's  lodgings.  But  first  they  all  sat  down 
and  wrote  kind  and  pitying  and  soothing  letters  to 
Edouard.  Need  I  say  these  letters  fell  upon  him 
like  balm  ? 

Next  week  Baynal  called  on  the  baroness.  She 
received  him  alone.  They  talked  about  Madame 
Baynal.  The  next  day  he  dined  with  the  whole 
party,  and  the  commandant's  manners  were  the 
opposite  of  what  the  baroness  had  inculcated.  But 
she  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  his  favour.  Had  her 
feelings  been  the  other  way  his ^brusquerie  would 
have  shocked  her.  It  amused  her.  If  people's 
hearts  are  with  you,  that  for  their  heads !  In 
common  with  them  all  she  admired  his  frank  and 
manly  sincerity,  He  came  every  day  for  a  week, 
chatted  with  the  baroness,  walked  with  the  young 
ladies,  and  when  after  work  he  came  over  in  the 
evening,  Laure  used  to  cross-examiue  him  :  and  out 
came  such  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges,  such 
heroism  and  such  simplicity  mixed,  as  made  the 
evening  pass  delightfully.  On  these  occasions  the 
young  ladies  fixed  their  glowing  eyes  on  him,  and 
drank  in  his  character  as  well  as  his  narrative,  in 
which  were  fewer  *  I's '  than  in  any  thing  of  the 
sort  you  ever  read. 

Thus  they  made  acquaintance  and  learned  to 
know  and  esteem  him. 
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Josephine  said  to  her  mother — *  Tell  me  mamma, 
are  there  many  such  men  in  the  world  ?' 

'  He  is  charming/  replied  the  old  lady,  somewhat 
vaguely. 

*  He  is  a  man  of  crystal :  he  never  says  a  word 
he  does  not  mean.' 

*  Why  Josephine !'  said  Laure,  *  have  you  not 
observed  he  always  means  more  than  he  says,  and 
does  more  ?' 

'  I  wish  I  was  Uke  him,'  sighed  Josephine.  ' 

*  No  I  thank  you,'  said  the  baroness  hastily,  *  he 
is  a  man  :  a  thorough  man.  He  would  make  an 
intolerable  woman.  A  fine  life  if  one  had  a  parcel 
of  women  about  one  all  blurting  out  their  real 
minds  every  moment,  and  never  smoothing 
matters*' 

^  Mamma  what  a  horrid  picture  !'  cried  Laure^ 

*  Josephine,'  said  the  baroness,  *you  are  the 
favourite  I  think.' 

*0h  no!  mamma,  you  are  the  favourite  you 
know.' 

*  Well :  perhaps  I  am,'  and  she  smiled.  *  But 
he  has  already  opened  the  subject  with  you, 
never  with  me.' 

Jacintha  came  in  and  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion: ^Mademoiselle,  the  commandant  is  in  the 
Pleasance.' 

*Well?' 

*  He  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  you.' 

*  I  will  come*' 
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• 

*  How  droll  he  is,'  said  Laure ;  *  fancy  his  send- 
ing for  a  yoTing  lady  like  that :  he  is  like  nobody 
else.     Don't  go  Josephine  :  how  he  would  stare.' 

*  My  dear  I  no  more  dare  disobey  him,  than  if  I 
was  one  of  his  soldiers/ 

*  Well,  go  to  your  commanding  officer.' 

*He  comes  apropos.  I  was  just  going  to  tell 
you  to  ask  him  what  Edouard  has  proposed  about 
Beaurepaire  T 

*  i  will  try  mamma.  But  indeed  I  hope  he  will 
speak  first,  for  what  else  can  he  want  me  for  ?' 

After  the  first  salutation,  there  was  a  certain 
hesitation  about  Raynal  which  Josephine  had 
never  seen  a  trace  of  in  him  before.  So  to  put 
him  at  his  ease  and  at  the  same  time  please  her 
mother,  she  began — 

^  Monsieur,  has  our  friend  Edouard  been  able  to 
suggest  anything  ?' 

*  What,  don't  you  know  that  I  have  been  acting 
all  along  upon  his  instructions  ?' 

*  No  indeed !  and  you  have  not  told  us  what  he 
advised !' 

*  Told  you  ?  why  of  course  not — they  were 
secret  instructions.' 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  them  ?' 

*To  the  letter!     I  have  obeyed  one  set,  and 
now  I  come  to  the  other,  and  there  is  the  diffi-  ^ 
culty.' 

*  But  is  not  this  inverting  the  order  of  things 
for  you  to  obey  that  boy  ?' 
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^  A  man  is  no  soldier  unleBB  he  can  obey  as  well 
a&  command,  and  in  eyery  thing  somebody  must 
command*  He  is  very  shrewd  in  these  matters 
that  boy  :  and  my  only  fear  is  that  I  shall  fall 
short  in  carrying  out  his  orders — not  from  want  of 
good  will,  but  of  skill  and  experience/ 
Josephine  looked  thoroughly  mystifiedv 
^  You  see  mademoiselle  it  is  a  kind  of  warfare  I 
know  nothing  about/ 

*  It  must  be  a  savage  warfare  then/ 

*  No !  it  is  not.  I  don't  know  how  to  begin  : 
by  all  the  devils  I  am  afraid/  And  he  stared  with 
surprise  at  himself. 

^  That  must  be  a  new  sensation  to  you  monsieur. 
I  think  I  understand  you:  you  fear  a  repulse, 
you  meditate  some  act  of  singular  delicacy/ 

*  No !  rather  the  reverse/ 

*  Of  generosity  then  ?' 

*  No,  by  St.  Denis !  Confound  the  young  dog, 
why  is  he  not  here  to  help  me  ?' 

*  But  after  all  you  have  only  to  carry  out  his 
instructions.' 

*  That  is  true !  that  is  true  I  but  when  one  is  a 
coward,  a  poltroon/ 

This  repeated  assertion  of  cowardice  on  the  part 
of  the   living   Damascus    blade   that  stood  bolt 
upright  before  her  struck  Josephine  as  so  funny 
'  that  she  laughed  merrily. 

*  Fancy  it  is  only  a  fort  you  are  attacking  instead 
of  the  terrible  me— he  I  he  V 

VOL.  ik.  D 
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*  Thank  you,'  cried  Baynal  warmly,  *you  are 
very  good  to  put  in  an  enoouraging  word  like 
that !'  and  the  soldier  rallied  visibly.  *  Allans  f  he 
cried,  *  it  is  only  a  fort — Mademoiselle !' 

*  Monsieur !' 

*Hum!  will  you  lend  me  your  hand  for  a 
moment  ?' 

*My  hand,  what  for? — ^there,*  and  she  put  it 
out  an  inch  a  Ininute. 

He  took  hold  of  it 

^A  charming  hand!  the  hand  of  a  virtuous 
woman  ?' 

^YesJ'  said  Josephine,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 
too  sublimely  and  absurdly  innocent  even  to  blush. 

*  Is  it  your  own  ?' 

'  Monsieur !' — she  blushed  at  that  I  can  tell  you. 

*  Because  if  it  was,  I  would  ask  you  to  give  it 
me.     Fve  done  it !' 

Josephine  whipped  it  off  his  pahn,.  where  it  lay 
like  cream  spilt  on  a  table. 

*  Ah !  I  see  you  are  not  free :  you  have  a  lover  ?' 

*  No !  no  !'  cried  Josephine  in  distress,  *1  love 
nobody  but  my  mother  and  sister;  I  never 
shall.' 

*  Your  mother  1  that  reminds  me.  He  told  me 
to  ask  her;  by  Jove  I  think  he  told  me  to 
ask  her  first,'  and  he  up  with  his  scabbard  and 
ran  off. 

Josephine  begged  him  not  to. 

*  I  can  save  you  the  trouble,'  said  she. 
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*OhI  I  don't  mind  a  little  trouble.  My  in- 
structions I  mj  instruetionfi  I'  and  he  ran  into  the 
house. 

Laure  came  out  the  next  moment,  for  the  soldier 
had  demanded  a  tSto-hrtite  abruptly. 

She  saw  her  sister  walking  pensively,  and  ran 
to  her. 

*0h!  Laure,  hehasllir 

*  Heaven  forbid  I' 

*  It  is  not  his  fault ;  it  is  your  Edouard  who  set 
him  to  do  it.' 

'  My  Edouard  ?  Don't  talk  in  that  horrid  way ; 
I  have  no  Edouard.     You  said  **  no  "  of  course.* 

*  Something  of  the  kind.' 

*  Something  of  the  kind  I  What,  did  you  not 
say  "  no  "  plump  ?' 

*  I  did  not  say  it  brutally,  dear.* 

^Josephine  you  frighten  me.  I  know  you  can't 
say  "  no  "  to  any  one ;  and  if  you  don't  say  "  no  '* 
plump  to  such  a  man  as  this  you  might  as  well  say 
"yes."' 

*  Indeed  I  said  nothing  that  could  be  construed 
into  consent.' 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Laure,  and  she  dilated 
on  the  advantages  of  a  plump  *  negative,'  and 
half  scolded  Josephine  for  not  having  learned  to 
say  *  no '  plump  to  anybody. 

*  Well  love,'  said  Josephine,  *  our  mother  will 
relieve  me  of  all  this.  What  a  comfort  to  have  a 
mother!' 

D  2 
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*0h  yes!  but  why  lean  on  her?  Yon  are 
always  for  leaning  on  somebody/ 

*  What,  may  not  I  lean  on  my  own  mother  ?* 

*  No ;  leam  to  lean  on  nobody — ^but  me/ 
Raynal  came  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  up  to 

the  sisters* 

Laure  seized  Josephine,  and  held  her  tight,  and 
cast  hostile  glances. 

*Now  hold  your  tongue  Josephine;  you  can't 
say  "no  "  plump  :  leave  it  to  me/ 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Josephine. 

*  Monsieur/  said  Laure,  before  he  could  speak, 
*  even  if  she  had  not  declined,  we  could  not  consent 
• — so  you  see.' . 

*  I  have  no  instructions  to  ask  your  consent,' 
said  Raynal  brusquely. 

Laure  coloured  high. 

*  Is  her  own  consent  to  be  dispensed  with  too  ? 
She  declined  the  honour,  did  she  not  ?' 

*  Of  course  she  did ;  but  my  instructions  are  not 
to  take  the  first  two  or  three  refusals/ 

*  Oh  1  Josephine,  it  is  that  insolent  boy  who  sets 
him  onl' 

*  Insolent  boy  I'  cried  Raynal  angrily  ;  *  why  it  is 
the  referee  of  your  own  choosing,  and  aa  well 
behaved  a  lad  as  ever  I  saw,  and  a  zealous 
officer/ 

*My  friends,'  put  in  Josephine,  with  a  sweet 
languor,  *  I  cannot  let  you  quarrel  about  a  straw/ 

*  It  is  not  a  straw,'  said  Raynal,  *  it  is  you.' 
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'  The  distinction  involves  a  compliment.  Laure, 
you  who  are  so  shrewd,  is  it  possible  you  do  not 
see  Monsieur  Baynal's  strange  proposal  in  its  true 
light  ?  This  generous  man  hcus  no  personal  feeling 
in  this  eccentric  proceeding :  he  wishes  to  make 
us  all  happy,  especially  my  mother,  without  seem- 
ing to  lay  us  imder  too  great  an  obligation.  Surely 
good  nature  was  never  carried  so  far  before.  Ah  I 
monsieur,  I  will  encumber  you  with  my  friendship 
for  ever,  if  you  permit  me,  but  farther  than  that  I 
will  not  abuse  your  generosity.' 

^Now  look  here,  mademoiselle,'  began  Baynal 
bluntly,  *  I  did  start  with  a  good  motive  at  first, 
that  I  confess.  But  since  I  have  been  every  day 
in  your  company,  and  seen  how  good  and  kind 
you  are  to  all  about  you,  I  have  turned  selfish ; 
and  I  say  to  myself,  what  a  comfort  such  a  vdfe  as 
you  would  be  to  a  soldier!  Why  only  to  have 
you  to  write  letters  home  to,  would  be  worth  half 
a  fellow's  pay.  Do  you  know  sometimes  when  I 
see  the  fellows  writing  their  letters  it  gives  me  a 
knock  here  to  think  I  have  no  one  at  all  to  write 
to/ 

*Ahr 

*So  you  see  I  am  not  so  disinterested.  Now 
mademoiselle,  you  speak  so  charmingly  I  can't  tell 
what  you  mean  :  can't  tell  whether  you  say  "  no," 
because  you  could  never  like  me,  or  whether  it'  is 
out  of  delicacy,  and  you  only  want  pressing.  So  I 
say  no  more  :  it  is  a  standing  offer.     Take  a  day 
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to  consider.  Take  two  if  you  like.  I  must  go  to 
the  barracks.  By-the-by  your  mother  has  con- 
sented— ^good  day.'    . 

He  was  gone  ere  they  could  recover  the  amaze- 
ment his  last  words  caused  them. 

^Oh!  this  must  be  put  an  end  to  at  once^ 
Josephine.' 

*  Certainly — if  possible.' 

*  Will  you  speak  to  our  mother,  or  shall  I  ?' 

*  Oh,  you!' 

*  Coward!' 

*No,  love;  but  you  have  always  energy,  and 
will.  I  can  burst  out  on  great  emergencies ;  but  I 
cannot  always  be  fighting.' 

*0h!  sister;  and  is  not  this  a  great  emer* 
gency  ?' 

*Ye8:  I  ought  to  feel  it  one;  but  I  don't — ^I 
can't.' 

*  I  can  then.' 

*That  is  fortunate.  You  then  are  the  one  to 
act.     You  settle  it  with  my  mother.' 

*  I  will.     Well,  where  are  you  going  ?' 

*  Up  stairs,  love.* 

*  Wretch  I  do  you  think  I  will  go  to  our  mother 
without  you  ?' 

*  As  you  please/ 

They  entered  the  room,  Laure  asking  herself  in 
sotne  agitation  how  she  should  begin. 

To  their  surprise  they  found  the  baroness  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  with  unusual  alacrity. . 
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She  no  sooner  canght  sight  of  Josephine  than  she 
threw  her  arms  open  to  her  with  joyful  vivacity, 
and  kissed  her  warmly. 

*  My  Josephine  it  is  you  who  save  us.  I  am  a 
happy  old  woman.  If  I  had  all  France  to  pick 
from  I  could  not  have  found  a  man  so  worthy  of 
my  Josephine.  He  is  brave,  he  is  handsome,  he 
is  a  rising  man,  he  is  a  good  son,  and  good  sons 
make  good  husbands — and — I  shall  die  at  Beau- 
repaire,  shall  I  not  madame  the  commandante  ?' 

Josephine  held  her  mother  round  the  neck,  but 
never  spoke.  After  a  silence  she  held  her  tighter, 
and  cried  a  little. 

^  What  is  it  ?'  asked  the  baroness  confidentially 
of  Laure,  but  without  showing  much  concern. 

<  Mamma !  mamma !  she  does  not  love  him !' 

*Love  him?  Heaven  forbid!  She  would  be 
no  daughter  of  mine  if  she  loved  a  man  at  sight. 
A  modest  woman  loves  lier  husband  only/ 

*  But  she  scarcely  knows  Monsieur  Baynal.' 

*  She  knows  more  of  him  than  I  knew^of  your 
father  when  I  married  him.  She  knows  his 
virtues  and  appreciates  them.  I  have,  heard  her, 
have  I  not  love?  Esteem  soon  ripens  into  love 
when  they  are  once  fiiirly  married.' 

*  Mother,  does  her  silence  then  tell  you  nothing  ? 
Her  tears — are  they  nothing  to  you  ?' 

*  Silly  child !  These  are  tears  that  do  not  scald. 
The  sweet  soul  weeps  because  she  now  for  the  first 
time  sees  she  will   have   to  leave  her   mother. 
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Alas !  my  eldest,  it  is  inevitabre.  This  is  Nature's 
decree.  Sooner  or  later  the  young  birds  must 
leave  the  parent  nest.  Mothers  are  not  immortal. 
While  they  are  here  it  is  their  duty  to  choose  good 
husbands  for  their  daughters.  My  youngest  chose 
for  herself — I  consented.  But  for  my  eldest  I 
choose.  We  shall  see  which  chose  the  best. 
Meantime  we  stay  at  Beaurepaire — thanks  to  my 
treasure  here.* 

*  Josephine !  Josephine !  you  say  nothing/  cried 
Laure  in  dismay. 

*  Men  Dim  I  what  can  I  say  ?  I  love  my  mother 
and  I  love  you.  You  draw  me  different  ways.  I 
want  you  to  be  both  happy/ 

*  Then  if  you  will  not  speak  out  I  must.  My 
mother  do  not  deceive  yourself:  it  is  duty  alone 
that  keeps  her  silent:  this  match,  is  odious  to 
her/ 

^  Then  we  are  ruined !  Josephine  is  this  match 
odious  to  you  T 

*Not  exactly  odious,  mother:  but  I  am  very, 
very  indifferent/ 

'  There  1'  cried  Laure  triumphantly. 

*  There !'  cried  the  baroness  in  the  same  breath, 
triumphantly.  *  She  esteems  his  character :  but 
his  person  is  indifferent  to  her :  in  other  words  she 
is  a  modest  girl,  and  my  daughter ;  and  let  me  tell 
you  Laure,  that  but  for  the  misfortunes  of  our 
house,  both  my  daughters  would  be  married  as  I 
was,  without  knowing  half   as    much   of   their 
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husbands  to  Josephine  knows  of  this  brave,  honest, 
generous,  filial  gentleman.' 

*  Gentleman  r 

'You  are  right:  I  should  have  said  noble,  by 
the  heart/ 

*  Well  then,  since  she  will  not  speak  out,  I  will, 
Piiy  me  :  I  love  her  so.  If  this  stranger,  whom 
she  does  not  love  mamma,  takes  her  away  from  us, 
he  will  kill  me.     I  shall  die — oh  !* 

Josephine  left  her  mother  and  went  to  console 
Laure. 

The  baroness  lost  her  temper  at  this  last  stroke 
of  opposition. 

'  Now  the  truth  comes  out  Laure,  this  is  selfish- 
ness.    Do  not  deceive  yourseU — selfishness  V 

^  Mamma!' 

'You  are  only  waiting  to  leave  me  yourself. 
Yet  your  elder  sister,  forsooth,  must  be  kept  here 
for  you ! — till  then.'  She  added  more  gently,  *  let 
me  advise  you  to  retire  to  your  own  room,  and 
examine  your  heart  fairly.' 

a  will.' 

*  You  will  find  there  is  a  strong  dash  of  egoism 

in  all  this.' 
•If  I  do— ' 

*  You  will  retract  your  opposition.' 

*My  heart  won't  let  me:  but  I  will  despise 
myself,  and  be  silent,' 

And  the  yoimg  lady,  who  had  dried  her  eyes  ihe 
moment  she  was  accused  of  selfishness  walked, 

n  8 
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head  erect,   from  the  room.      Josephine  cast  a 
deprecating  glance  at  her  mother. 

*  Yes,  my  angel  V  said  the  latter,  *  I  was  harsh. 
But  we  are  no  longer  of  one  mind,  and  I  suppose 
never  shall  be  again.' 

*  Qh  yes,  we  shall.  Be  patient !  My  mother — 
you  shall  not  leave  Beaurepaire !' 

The  baroness  coloured  faintly  at  these  four  last 
words  of  her  daughter,  and  hung  her  head. 

Josephine  saw  that,  and  darted  to  her  and 
covered  her  with  kisses. 

*What  have  you  been  doing  to  your  mother 
dears  ?  her  pulse  is  very  high.' 

*  We  had  a  discussion/ 

*  Then  have  no  mpre  discussions :  we  have  tried 
her  too  much  with  our  discussions  lately.  A  little 
more  of  this  agitation,  and  I  foresee  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart/ 

*  Oh  let  me  go  to  her !'  cried  Laure. 

*  On  the  contrary,  do  pray  let  her  be  quiet.  I 
have  sent  her  to  lie  down  till  dinner  time.  But 
you  really  must  adopt  a  course  with  her,  and 
adhere  to  it.* 

*  We  will,  we  will.     What  shall  we  do  ?' 

*  Let  her  have  her  own  way.  She  won't  be  here 
so  very  long  that  we  should  thwart  her.  I  repent 
my  share  in  it:  my  dears  I  do  not  like  her 
symptoms.' 

*  Oh,  doctor !  my  darling  mother.' 
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*  Depend  upon  it,  her  mind  is  not  at  rest.  She 
ifl  not  easy  yet  about  Beaurepaire.  In  her  heart 
she  thinks  she  will  be  turned  adrift  upon  the 
world  some  day,  and  with  as  little  warning  as  that 
Satan  of  a  notary  gave  her :  that  morning's  work 
has  shaken  her  all  to  pieces.' 

Laure  sighed,  Josephine  smiled. 

The  commandant  did  not  come  to  dinner  as  usual. 
The  evening  passed  heavily  :  their  hearts  were  fiill 
of  uncertainty. 

*We  miss  our  merry  spirited  companion/  said 
the  baroness  with  a  grim  look  at  Laure.  Both 
young  ladies  assented  with  ludicrous  eagerness. 

That  night  Laure  came  and  slept  with  Jose- 
phine, and  more  than  once  she  awoke  with  a 
start  and  seized  Josephine  convulsively  and  held 
her  tight. 

The  commandant  did  not  come  for  his  answer 
next  day,  but  in  his  place  a  letter  to  say  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  hecwi-quarters  for  two  days,  but 
would  then  return  and  attack  the  fort  again  until 
it  should  capitulate.  Between  the  discussion  with 
her  mother  and  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Laure 
had  been  very  sad,  and  very  thoughtful.  Accused 
of  egoism !  at  first  her  whole  nature  rose  in  arms 
against  the  charge  :  but  after  awhile,  coming  as  it 
did  from  so  revered  a  person,  it  forced  her  to 
serious  self-examination.  The  poor  girl  said  to 
herself — *  Mamma  is  a  shrewfcd  woman.  Am  I 
after  all  deceiving  myself?     Would  she  be  happy, 
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.and  am  I  standing  in  the  way  ?*  She  begged  her 
sister  to  walk  with  her  in  the  park,  that  so  they 
might  be  safe  from  interruption. 

'  I  am  in  deep  perplexity :  I  cannot  understand 
my  own  sister.  Why  are  you  so  calm,  and  cold, 
while  I  am  in  tortures  of  anxiety?  Have  you 
made  some  resolve  and  not  confided  it  to  your 
Laurer 

*  No  love.  I  am  scarce  capable  of  a  resolution — 
I  drift.' 

*  Let  me  put  it  in  other  words  then.  How  will 
this  end  ?* 

*  I  hardly  know.* 

*  Shall  you  marry  Monsieur  Raynal  then  ?  answer 
me  that.' 

^  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  marry 
Tne* 

*  But  you  said  "no."* 
*Tes  I  said  "no  "  once.* 

*  And  don't  you  mean  to  say  it  again  ?' 

*  What  is  the  use  ?  you  heard  him  say  he  would 
not  desist  any  the  more,  and  I  care  too  little  to 
persist.' 

*  Why  not,  if  he  goes  on  pestering  you  ?' 

*  He  is  like  you — all  energy,  at  all  hours.  I  have 
so  little  where  my  heart  is  unconcerned  :  he  seems 
too  to  have  a  wish  :  I  have  none  either  way,  and 
my  conscience  says  "  marry  him !" ' 

*Tour  conscience  says  marry  one  man,  loving 
another  ?' 
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Heaven  forbid !  sister,  I  love  no  one :  I  have 
loved,  bnt  now  my  heart  is  dead  and  says  nothing : 
and  my  conscience  says,  *'you  are  the  cause  of  all 
your  mother's  trouble :  you  are  the  cause  that 
Beaurepaire  was  sold.  Now  you  can  repair  that 
mischief  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  brave  man 
happy,  our  benefactor  happy."  It  is  a  great 
temptation :  I  hardly  know  why  I  said  "  no  "  at 
all,  surprise  perhaps — or  to  please  you  pretty  one.' 

Laure  groaned. 

*  Are  you  then  worth  so  little  that  you  would 
throw  yourself  away  on  a  man  who  does  not  love 
you  ?' 

*  He  will  love  me  :  I  see  that.' 

*  He  does  not  want  you,  he  is  perfectly  happy  as 
he  is.' 

*  Laure  he  is  not  happy :  he  is  only  stout  hearted 
and  good,  alid  therefore  content:  and  he  is  a 
character  that  it  would  be  easy — ^in  short,  I  feel 
my  power  here :  I  could  make  that  man  happy : 
he  has  nobody  to  write  to  even  when  he  is  away — 
poor  fellow !' 

I  shall  lose  my  patience,  Josephine  :  you,  are  at 
your  old  trick,  thinking  of  everybody  but  your/self: 
I  let  you  do  it  in  trifles,  but  I  love  you  too  well  to 
permit  it  when  the  happiness  of  your  whole  life  is 
at  stake.  I  must  be  satisfied  on  one  point :  or  else 
this  marriage  shall  never  take  place :  I  will  say 
three  words  to  this  Raynal  that  will  end  it.  I 
leave  you  to  guess  what  those  words  will  be.' 
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*  My  poor  Laure/  replied  Josephine,  *  you  will 
not :  for  if  you  do  my  mother  and  Monsieur  Raynal 
will  he  the  sufferers :  as  for  me,  it  gives  me  pain 
to  refuse  him,  hut  I  should  have  no  ohjection 
whatever  to  he  refused  hy  him/ 

^Oh^  this  monstrous,  this  stony  indifference! 
there  I  threaten  no  more,  I  entreat :  my  sister  he 
frank  with  me  unless  I  have  lost  your  affection/ 

'I  will  speak  to  you  Laure  as  I  would  to  an 
angel/ 

*  Then  show  me  the  hottom  of  your  heart' 

*  How  can  I  do  that  ?* 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  I  cannot  fathom  my  own  heart  L' 

*  Josephine !' 

*  Tours  love  I  can,  or  our  mother's,  or  Monsieur 
Raynal's,  anybody's,  hut  not  my  own.  Can  you 
yours  ?' 

*Well !  well !  then  don't,  hut  just  answer  me 
this,  and  I'll  read  you :  if  Camille  Dujardin  stood 
on  one  side  and  Monsieur  Baynal  on  the  other,  and 
both  asked  your  hand,  which  would  you  take  ?' 

*  That  will  never  he.  Whose  ?  Not  his  whom 
I  despise.  Esteem  might  ripen  into  love,  hut 
what  must  contempt  end  in?' 

I  am  satisfied;  yet  one  question  more  and  I 
have  done.  Suppose  Camille  should  turn  out  to  be 
not  quite — what  shall  I  say — inexcusable  ?' 

*  All  the  world  should  not  separate  me  from  him. 
Why  torture  me  with  such  a  question?     Ah!  I 
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see — Oh,  Heaven !  you  have  heard  something.  I 
was  hlind.  This  is  why  you  would  save  me  from 
this  unnatural  marriage.  You  are  hreaking  the 
good  news  to  me  hy  degrees.  There  is  no  need. 
Quick — quick — let  me  have  it.  I  have  waited 
three  years.  I  am  sick  of  waiting.  Why  don*t 
you  speak?  Why  donH  you  tell  me?  Then  I 
will  teU  you.  He  is  alive — he  is  well — ^he  is 
coming.  It  was  not  he  those  soldiers  saw ;  they 
were  so  far  off.  How  could  they  tell  ?  They  saw 
a^  uniform  hut  not  a  face.  Perhaps  he  has  been  a 
prisoner,  and  so  could  not  write — could  not  come. 
But  he  is  coming  now.  Why  do  you  groan? — 
why  do  you  turn  pale  ? — ah !  I  see — I  have  once 
more  deceived  myself.  I  was  mad.  He  I  love  is 
still  a  traitor  to  France  and  me,  and  I  am  wretched 
for  ever.  Oh !  that  I  were  dead ! — oh !  that  I 
were  dead !  No — don't  speak  to  me — ^never  mind 
me ;  this  madness  will  pass  as  it  has  before,  and 
leave  me  a  dead  thing  among  the  living — and  so 
best.  Oh!  sister,  why  did  you  wake  me  from 
my  dream  ?  I  was  drifting  so  calmly,  so  peacefully, 
so  dead,  and  painless — drifting  over  the  dead  sea 
of  the  heart  towards  the  living  waters  of  gratitude 
and  duty.  I  was  going  to,  make  more  than  one 
worthy  soul  happy;  and  seeing  them  happy  I 
should  have  been  content  and  useful — what  am  I 
now  ? — and  comforted  other  hearts,  and  died  joyful 
— and  young — for  God  is  good.  He  releases  the 
good  and  patient  from  their  burdens !' 
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With  this,  quiet  tears  came  to  the  poor  girls 
relief.  The  short-lived  storm  was  lulled,  and 
Patience  began  to  creep  slowly  back  to  her  seat  in 
this  large  heart. 

*  Accursed  be  that  man's  name,  and  cursed  be 
my  tongue  if  ever  I  utter  it  again  in  your  hear- 
ing,* cried  Laure.  *You  are  wiser  than  I,  and 
every  way  better.  Oh !  Josephine  love,  dry  your 
tears.  Here  he  comes:  look!  riding  across  the 
park.' 

*  Laure,'  cried  Josephine  hastily,  '  I  leave  all  to 
you.  Receive  Monsieur  Raynal,  and  decline  his 
offer  if  you  think  proper.  It  is  you  who  love  me 
best.  My  mother  would  give  me  up  for  a  house — 
for  an  estate — poor  dear !' 

*  I  would  not  give  you  for  all  the  world.' 

*  I  know  it.  I  trust  all  to  you.  Whatever  you 
decide  I  will  adhere  to,  upon  my  honour,'  and  she 
moved  towards  the  house. 

*  Well  but  don't  go ;  stay  and  hear  what  I  shall 
say.' 

*  Oh !  no ;  the  sight  of  that  poor  man  is  intole- 
rable to  me  noiD.     Let  me  think  of  his  virtues.' 

Laure  was  left  alone,  mistress  of  her  sister's  fate. 
She  put  her  head  into  her  hands  and  thought  with 
all  her  soul—*  What  shall  I  do  ?' 
.  That  now  fell  on  Laure  which  has  in  like  manner 
taken  by  surprise  all  of  us  who  are  not  utter  fools 
-—doubt. 
^  She  was  positive  so  long  as  the  decision  did  not 
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rest  with  her.  Easy  to  be  an  advocate  in  re  mcerta 
— hard  to  be  the  judge.*  So  long  as  Laure  was 
opposed  she  had  seen  the  *  eons  *  only,  but  now  the 
^pro8^  came  rushing  upon  her  mind. 

*  What  awful  power  a  man  has  over  a  woman ! ! 
I  shall  never  cure  my  sister  of  this  fatal  passion. 
A  husband  might.  No  happiness  for  her  unless 
she  is  cured  of  it.  Our  mother  prays  for  it — he 
wishes  it.  She  was  indifferent,  or  not  averse, 
before  I  was  so  mad  as  to  disturb  her  judgment 
with  that  rascal,  whose  name  she  shall  never  hear 
again :  and  she  will  return  to  that  tranquil  state  in 
a  day  or  two.  Well  then — that  she  should  lose 
me,  and  I  her,  for  one  she  does  not  love,  nor  he 
her !  How  can  I  decide  ?  and  here  he  is — Heaven 
guide  me  t' 

*  Well  little  lady,*  cried  the  cheerful  horn,  *  and 
how  are  you  and  how  is  my  mother-in-law  that  is 
to  be-— or  is  not  to  be,  as  your  sister  pleases ;  and 
how  is  she  f  have  I  frightened  her  away  ?  There 
were  two  petticoats ;  and  now  there  is  but  one.* 

*  Oh !  no  monsieur :  but  she  left  me  to  answer 
you.* 

*  All  the  worse  for  me  :  I  am  not  to  your  taste.* 

*  Monsieur  do  not  say  that.* 

*  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Oppositioii,  satirical  and  podfive? 
and  did  an  adroit  minifiter,  whom  yon  had  badgered  over  much,  ever  say 
suddenly  to  you,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  'Ton  are  right  my  lads, 
govern  the  oomitry?'  And  on  that  did  yonr  great  heart  coUapse  like  a 
pricked  bUdder  ?  and  did  yoor  poor  little  head  find  out  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  and  say  one  side  of  things  thzee  sided,  but  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
to  balance  altematiTe»— Eh? 
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'  Oh !  it  is  not  sacrilege  not  to  like  me.  Not 
one  in  fifty  does,  I  forgive  you,  haw !  haw !  we 
can't  all  have  good  taste/ 

*  But  I  do  like  you  Monsieur  Raynal/ 

*  Then  why  wonH  you  let  me  have  your  sister  ?* 
*I  have  not  quite  decided  that  you  shall  not 

have  her/ 

*  All  the  better/ 

*I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  unkind,  very 
selfish,  and  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  calls  me 
that/ 

*  Selfish  f  I  don't  know  what  you  mean/ 

*Yes  you  do.  Oh!  you  don't  think  what  I 
must  feel,  I  who  love  my  sister  as  no  man  can 
ever  love  her ;  I  whose  heart  has  been  one  flesh 
and  one  soul  with  hers  all  my  life.  A  stranger 
comes  and  takes  her  away  from  me  as  if  she  was 
nothing.' 

*  It  is  too  bad  V  cried  Baynal,  good-naturedly ; 
*  as  you  say,  I  am  a  comparative  stranger :  still  it 
is  not  as  if  I  was  going  to  part  you  two.' 

*  Not    separate    us  ? — ^when   you    take   her  to 

*  I  shall  not  take  her  to  Egypt.' 

*  Yes  you  will — ^you  know  you  will.' 

*  What  do  you  think  I  am  such  a  brute  as  to 
take  that  delicate  creature  out  fighting  with  me  ? 
no  it  won't  be  fighting :  you  mark  my  words,  it 
will  be  hunting  Egyptians  and  Arabs — why  the 
hot  sand  would  choke  her,  to  begin.' 
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*0h!  my  good  Monfdeifr  Baynal!  what  then 
you  do  not  tear  her  from  ns  ?' 

*  No.  You  don't  take  my  manoeuvre.  I  have  no  . 
family,  I  try  for  a  wife  that  will  throw  me  in  a 
mother  and  sister.  You  will  live  altogether  the 
same  as  before,  of  course ;  only  you  must  let  me 
make  one  of  you  when  I  am  at  home.  And  how 
often  will  that  be  ?  Besides,  I  am  as  likely  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  in  Egypt  as  not;  you  are 
worrying  yourself  for  nothing  little  lady/ 

Baynal  uttered  the  last  topic  of  consolation  in  a 
broad,  hearty,  hilarious  tone,  like  a  trombone 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  cheerful  views  of 
fate. 

*  Heaven  forbid !'  cried  Laure :  *  and  it  will,  for 
I  shall  pray  for  you  n6w.  Ah !  monsieur  forgive 
mer 

*  Yes,  I  forgive  you — stop !  what  am  I  forgiving 
you  for  ?' 

*What  for?  why  not  for  not  seeing  all  your 
worth :  of  course  I  knew  you  were  an  angel,  but  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  a  duck.  You  are  just  the 
man  for  my  sister.  She  likes  to  obey :  you  are  all 
for  commanding.  So  you  see.  Then  she  never 
thinks  of  herself :  any  other  man  but  you  would 
impose  on  her  good  nature ;  but  you  are  too  gene- 
rous to  do  that.  So  you  see.  Then  she  esteems 
you  so  highly.' 

*  Short,  you  are  her  plenipotentiary,  and  you  say 
"yes."' 
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*  Why  should  I  say  *'no?"  you  will  make  one 
another  happy  some  day :  you  are  both  so  good. 
Any  other  man  but  you  woidd  tear  her  from  me ; 
but  you  are  too  just,  too  kind.  Heaven  will  reward 
you.  No !  I  will.  I  will  give  you  Josephine  : 
ah  my  dear  brother-in-law  I  give  you  there  the 
most  precious  thing  I  have  in  the  world.' 

*  Thank  you  then.  So  that  is  settled.  Hum! 
no  it  is  not  quite  :  I  forgot :  I  have  something  for 
you  to  read :  an  anonymous  letter.  I  got  it  this 
morning :  it  says  your  sister  has  a  lover — read  it.' 

The  letter  ran  to  this  tune :  a  friend  who  had 
observed  the  conunandant*s  frequent  visits  at  Beau- 
repaire  wrote  to  warn  him  against  traps.  Both 
the  young  ladies  of  Beaurepaire  were  doubtless  at 
the  new  proprietor's  service  to  pick  and  choose 
from.  But  for  all  that  each  of  them  had  a  lover, 
and  though  these  lov,ers  had  their  orders  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  till  monsieur  should  be  hooked,  he 
might  be  sure  that  if  he  married  either,  the  man 
of  her  heart  would  come  on  the  scene  soon  after, 
perhaps  be  present  at  the  wedding. 

In  short  it  was  one  of  those  poisoned  arrows  a 
coarse  vindictive  coward  can  shoot. 

It  was  the  first  anonymous  letter  Laure  had 
ever  seen.  It  almost  drove  her  mad  on  the  spot. 
Raynal  was  sorry  he  had  let  her  see  it. 

She  turned  red  and  white  by  turns,  and  gasped 
for  breath. 

*  Oh !  why  am  I  not  a  man  ? — why  don't  I  wear 
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a  sword,  I  would  pass  it  through  this  caitiffs 
heart.  The  cowardly ^glave! — ^the  fiend!  for  who 
hut  a  fiend  could  slander  an  angel  like  my  Jose- 
phine? Hooked?  Oh!  she  will  never  marry 
you  if  she  sees  this/ 

*  Then  don't  let  her  see  it,  and  don*t  take  it  to 
heart  like  that.  I  don't  trust  to  the  word  of 
a  thief,  who  owns  that  this  story  is  a  thing  he  dare 
not  sign  his  name  to ;  at  all  events  I  shall  not  put 
his  word  against  yours.  But  this  is  why  I  put  the 
question  to  you.  I  am  an  honest  man,  hut  not  a 
complaisant  one.  I  should  not  he  an  easy-going 
hushand  like  some  I  see  ahout.  I'd  have  no  wasps 
round  my  honey.  If  my  wife  took  a  lover  I  would 
not  lecture  the  woman — ^what  is  the  use  ?  I'd  kill 
the  man  then  and  there ;  I'd  kill  him  in  doors  or 
out ;  I'd  kill  him  as  I  would  kill  a  snake.  If  she 
took  another  I'd  send  him  after  the  first,  and  so  on 
till  one  killed  me.' 

*  And  serve  the  wretches  right.' 

*  Yes,  hut  for  my  own  sake  I  don't  choose  to 
marry  a  woman  that  loves  any  other  man.  So  tell 
me,  come.* 

'Monsieur,  the  letter  is  a  wicked  slander.  I 
have  no  lover.  I  have  a  young  fool  that  comes  and 
teases  me :  but  it  is  no  secret.  He  is  away,  but 
why  ?  he  is  on  a  sick-bed,  poor  little  fellow.' 

*  But  your  sister  ?' 

*My  sister?  ask  my  mother  whether  she  hap^ 
lover.' 
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*  What  for  ?  I  ajsk  you.  She  would  not  have 
a  lover  unknown  to  you/ 

*  I  defy  her.  Well  monsieur,  I  have  not  seen 
her  speak  three  words  to  any  young  man  except 
Monsieur  Riviere  this  three  years  past* 

*  That  is  enough^'  and  he  tore  the  letter  quietly 
toatcons. 

Then  Laure  saw  she  could  afford  a  little  more 
candour: — 

'  Understand  me,  I  canH  i^peak  of  what  happened 
when  I  was  a  child.  But  if  ever  she  had  a  girlish 
attachment,  he  has  not  followed  it  up,  oor  surely  I 
should  have  seen  something  of  him  all  these 
years.* 

*  Parbleu — oh !  as  for  flirtations,  let  them  pass : 
a  lovely  girl  does  not  grow  up  without  one  or  two 
whispering  some  nonsense  into  her  ear.  Why  I 
myself  should  have  flirted  often,  but  I  never  had 
the  time.  Bonaparte  gives  you  time  to  eat  and 
drink,  hut  not  to  sleep  or  flirt,  and  that  reminds 
me  I  have  fifty  miles  to  ride,  so  good-bye  sister-in- 
law,  eh  ?* 

*  Adieu,  brother-in-law/ 

Left  alone,  Laure  had  some  misgivings.  She 
had  equivocated  with  one  whose  upright  candid 
nature  ought  to  have  protected  him :  but  an  enemy 
had  accused  Josephine ;  and  it  came  so  natural  to 
shield  her.  *  Did  he  really  think  I  would  expose 
my  own  sister  ?'  said  she  to  herself  angrily.  Was 
not  this  anger  secret  self-content  ? 
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Laure  was  coming  round  a  little  to  the  match 
before  this  brisk  interview  with  Baynal.  His 
promise  not  to  take  Josephine  to  Egypt  turned  the 
scale.  The  anonymous  letter,  too,  fired  her  with 
anger  and  resistance.  'So  we  have  an  enemy 
who  tries  to  hinder  him  from  marrying  her ! !  !* 

Irresolution  was  no  part  of  this  young  lady's 
character.  She  did  not  decide  blindly  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter :  but  her  decision  once  made,  she 
banished  objectiouB  and  mii^vings :  the  time  for 
them  was  gone  by,  they  had  had  their  hearing. 

She  went  to  Josephine^ 

*  Well  love,*  said  Josephine,  *  have  you  dismissed 
himr 

*No/ 

Josephine  smiled  feebly.     ^It  is  easy  to  say 
"  say  no :"  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  "  no,'*  espe- 
cially when  you  feel  you  ought  to  say  "  yes,"  and 
have  no  wish  either  way  except  to  give  pleasure  to 
others/ 

^  But  I  am  not  such  skim  milk,'  replied  Laure  : 
*  I  have  always  a  strong  wish  where  you  are  con- 
cerned, and  your  hap]ttiness.  I  hesitated  whilst  I 
was  in  doubt :  but  I  doubt  no  longer :  I  have  had 
a  long  talk  with  him :  he  has  shown  me  his  whole 
heart :  he  is  the  best,  the  noblest  of  creatures :  he 
has  no  littleness  or  meanness.  Also  he  is  a 
thorough  man ;  I  know  that  by  his  being  the  very 
opposite  of  a  woman  in  his  ways :  now  you  are  a 
thorough  woman,  and  you  will  suit  one  another  to 
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a  T.     I  have  decided  my  Josephine :   no  more 
douhts  love  :  no  more  tears :  no  more  disputes :  we 
are  all  of  one  mind/ 
*Allthehetter/ 

*  Embrace  me,  I  love  you!  oh!  never  sister 
loved  sister  as  I  you :  I  have  secured  your  happi- 
ness/ 

*  Never  mind  my  happiness,  think  of  our  mother, 
think  of—' 

*Your  happiness  is  before  all.  It  will  come! 
not  all  in  a  day  perhaps,  but  it  will  come*  So 
then  in  one  little  fortnight  my  sister — ^ah  ! — ^you 
mariy  Monsieur  Rayaal/ 

*  You  have  settled  it?' 
*Yes!' 

*  What— finally  r 
.*Yes/ 

'  But  are  you  sure  I  can  make  him  as  happy  as 
he  deserves  T 

*  Positive/ 

*  I  think  so  too  ;  still — ' 

*  It  is  settled  dear/  said  Laure  soothingly. 

*  Oh !  the  comfort  of  tha#^^you  relieve  me  of  a 
weight/ 

*  It  is  settled,  love,  and  by  me/ 

*  Then  I  am  at  peace.  You  are  my  best  friend. 
I  shall  have  duties ;  I  shall  do  some  good  in  the 
world.     They  were  all  for  it  but  you  before.' 

*  And  now  I  am  stronger  for  it  than  any  one. 
It  is  settled.' 
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*  Bless  you  dear  Laure — ^you  have  saved  your 
sister.     Oh!    Camille — Camille!— why  have 

YOU  ABANDONED  ME  !' 

She  fell  to  sobbing  terribly.  Laure  wept  on 
her  neck,  but  said  nothing.  She  too  was  a  woman, 
and  felt  those  despairing  words  were  the  woman's 
consent  to  marry  him  she  esteemed  but  did  not 
love.  It  was  the  last  despairing  cry  of  love  giving 
up  a  hopeless  struggle. 

And  in  fact  these  were  the  last  words  that  passed 
between  the  sisters. 

It  was  settled. 

And  now  Jacintha  came  to  tell  them  it  was  close 
upon  dinner  time. 

They  hastened  to  dry  their  tears  and  wash  their 
red  eyes,  for  fear  their  mother  should  see  what  they 
had  been  at,  and  worry  herself. 

^Well  mademoiselle,  these  two  consent;  but 
what  do  you  say  ?  for  after  all,  it  is  you  I  am 
courting,  and  not  them.  Have  you  the  courage  to 
venture  on  a  rough  soldier  like  me  ?' 

'  Speak  Josephine/  said  the  baroness. 

For  this  delicate  question  was  put  plump  before 
the  three  ladies. 

*  Monsieur,*  said  Josephine  timidly,  *  I  will  be  as 
frank,  as  straightforward  as  you  are.  I  thank  you 
for  the  honour  you  do  me.* 

Baynal  looked  perplexed. 

*  Mother-in-law,  does  that  mean  yes  or  no  T 

VOL.  II.  B 
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*  I  did  not  hear  Ae  word  "  no/'  did  you  ?' 
*Not  downright  "no r' 

*  Then  she  means  "  yes."  * 

*  Then  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her/ 

*  You  have  little  reason  to  be  monsieur.' 

*  Yes  he  has !'  cried  the  baroness,  ^  and  so  have 
you  my  beloved  child — ^my  brave  soldier  I  would 
have  selected  you  for  a  son  out  of  all  the  nations.' 

*And  I  never  saw  an  old  lady,  but  one,  that 
suited  me  for  ^  mother  like  you/ 

*You  have  but  one  ftkult:  you  never  can  stay 
quietly  and  chat.' 

*  That  is  B(»mparte's  fault.  I  have  got  to  g6  to 
him  at  Paris  to-morrow.' 

*  So  soon  ?  but  you  stay  with  us  this  evening :  I 
insist  on  it.     T  shall  be  hurt  else.' 

*  All  the  evening.  And  just  now  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you  that  I  don't  wish  those  two  to 
hear,  mother.' 

*That  is  a  hint  my  young  ladies,'  said  the 
baroness. 

*And  a  pretty  broad  one,'  said  Laure  with  a 
toss. 

The  details  of  this  conversation  between  the 
baroness  and  Baynal  did  not  transpire :  but  it  left 
the  baroness  very  happy,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  affected* 

*  He  is  an  angel  my  dears,'  cried  she  :  *  he*  thinks 
of  everything.  I  shall  love  all  brusque  people : 
and  once  I  held  them  in  such  aversion.     You  are  a 
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happy  girl  Josephine,  and  I  am  a  happy  old 
woman** 

Josephine  brightened  up  at  the  old  lady^s  joy, 
then  she  turned  quickly  to  examine  Laure ;  Laure's 
face  beamed  with  unaffected  happiness. 

'  Ah !'  said  Josephine  complacently.  She  added 
^  and  what  a  comfort  to  be  all  of  one  mind.' 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  that  day  fortnight. 

The*next  morning  wardrobes  were  ransacked. 
The  silk,  muslin,  and  lace  of  their  prosperous  dayis 
were  looked  out :  grave  discussions  were  held  over 
each  work  of  art. 

Laure  was  active,  busy,  fussy. 

The  baroness  threw  in  the  weight  of  her  judg- 
ment and  experience. 

.  Josephine  smiled  whenevev  either  Laure  or  the 
baroness  looked  at  all  fixedly  at  her. 

So  glided  the  peaceful  days.  So  Josephine, 
drifted  towards  the  haven  of  wedlock. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

At  Bayonne,  a  garrison  town  on  the  south  frontier 
of  France,  two  sentinels  walked  lethargically, 
crossing  and  recrossing  before  the  governor's  house. 
Suddenly  their  official  drowsiness  burst  into 
energy ;  they  lowered  their  pieces  and  crossed 
them  with  a  clash  before  the  gateway.  A  pale, 
grisly  man,  in  rusty,  defaced,  dirty,  and  torn  regi- 
mentals, was  walking  into  the  courtyard  really  as 
if  it  belonged  to  him. 

The  battered  man  did  not  start  back.  He 
stopped  and  looked  down  with  a  smile  at  the 
steel  barrier  the  soldiers  had  improvised  for  him,, 
then  drew  himself  a  little  up,  carried  his  hand 
carelessly  to  his  cap,  which  was  nearly  in  two^ 
and  gave  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  French 
army. 

If  you  or  I,  dressed  like  a  beggar,  who  years 
ago  had  stolen  regimentals  and  worn  them  down 
to  civil  garments,  had  addressed  these  soldiers  with 
these  very  same  words,  the  bayonets  would  have 
kissed  closer,  or  perhaps  the  points  been  turned 
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mgainst  our  sacred  but  rusty  person ;  but  there  is  ^ 
freemasonry  of  the  sword :  the  light  imperious 
hand  that  touched  that  battered  <jap,  and  the  quiet 
clear  tone  of  command,  told. 

The  soldiers  slowly '.recovered  their  pieces,  but 
still  looked  unei^y  and  doubtful  in  their  minds. 
The  battered  one  saw  this,  and  gave  a  sort  of  lofty 
smile ;  he  turned  up  his  cuffs  and  showed  hi? 
wrists,  and  drew  himself  Still  higher. 

The  sentinels  shpulder^d  their  pieces  sharp,  then 
dropped  them  simultaneously  with  a  clatter  an4 
ring  upon  the  pavement. 

*  Pass.captain/ 

The  battered  rusty  figure  rang  the  governor's 
bell.  A  servant  came  and  eyed  him  with  horror 
and  contempt.  He  gave  hi%  name  and  begged  to 
see  the  governor. 

The  servant  left  him  in  the  hall,  and  went  up 
stairs  to. tell  his  master.  At  Hie  name  the  governor 
reflected,  then  frowned,  then  bade  his  servant 
reach  him  down  a  certain  book.  He  inq>ected  it* 
*  I  thought  so  :  anyone  with  him  ?' 
.  *  No  monsieur  the  governor.' 

*  Load  my  pistols  :  put  them  on  the  table  :  put 
that  book  back :  show  him  in :  and  then  order  a 
guard  to  the  door.' 

The  governor  was  a  stern  veteran  with  a 
powerful  brow,  a  shaggy  eyebrow,  and  a  piercing 
eye.  He  never  rose,  but  leaned  his  chin  on  his 
hand,  and  his  elbow  on  a  table  that  stood  between 
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them :  and  eyed  the  new  coiner  very  fixedly  anil 
strangely. 

*  We  did  not  ei:pect  ta  see  you  on  this  side  the 
Pyrenees/ 

*  Nor  I  myself  governor/ 

•  *  What  do  you  come  to  me  for  ?' 

*  A  welcome,  a  suit  of  regimentals,  and  money 
to  take  me  to  Paris/ 

*And  suppose  instead  of  that,  I  turn  out  a 
corporal's  guards  and  bid  them  shoot  you  in  the 
comtyard  ?' 

*  It  would  be  the  drollest  thing  you  ever  did,  all 
things  considered,'  said  the  other  coolly,  but  he 
looked  a  little  surprised. 

The  governor  went  for  the  book  he  had  lately 
consulted,  found  the  ^age,  handed  it  to  the  rusty 
officer,  and  watched  him  keenly :  the  blood  rushed 
all  over  his  face,  and  his  lip  trembled :  but  his  eye 
dwelt  stem  yet  sorrowful  on  the  governor. 

*  I  have  read  your  book  :  now  read  mine.'  He 
drew  off  his  coat  and  showed  his  wrists  and  arms^ 
blue  and  whaled,  *  can  you  read  that  monsieur  ?* 

*Nor 

*  All  the  better  for  you :  Spanish  fetters, 
general.'     He  showed  a  white  scair  on  his  shoulder, 

*  Can  you  read  that  sir  ?'  - 

*  Humph  r 

*  This  is  what  I  cut  out  of  it,'  and  he  handed  the 
governor  a  little  round  stone  as  big  and  almost  as 
regular  as  a  musket  ball. 
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*  Humph! — that  could  hardly  have  been  fired 
from  a  French  musket/ 

*  Can  you  read  this  T  and  he  showed  him  a  long 
cicatrix  on  his  other  amu 

*  Knife  I  think  ?'  said  the  governor. 

*  You  are  right  monsieur  :  Spanish  knife.  Can 
you  read  this  T  and  opening  his  bosom  he  showed 
a  raw  and  bloody  wound  on  his  breast. 

*  Oh  the  devil '/  cried  the  general. 

The  wounded  man  put  his  rusty  coat  on  again, 
and  stood  erect,  and  haughty,  and  silent. 

The  general  eyed  him,  and  saw  his  great  spirit 
shining  through  this  man.  The  more  he  looked 
the  less  could  the  scarecrow  veil  the  hero  from  his 
practised  eye. 

*  There  has  been  some  mistake,  or  else  I  dote — 
and  can't  tell  a  soldier  from  a — ' 

*  Don't  say  the  word  old  man,  or  your  heart  will 
bleed.* 

^  Humph !'  I  must  go  into  this  matter  at  once. 
Be  seated  captain  if  you  please,  and  tell  me  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  these  years  T 

*  Suflfering.' 

'  What  all  the  time  7 

*  Without  intermission.' 

*  But  what  ?  suffering  what  ?* 

*  Cold,  hunger,  darkness,  wounds,  solitude,  sick- 
ness, despair,  prison,  all  that  man  can  suffer.' 

'  Impossible ;  a  man  would  be  dead  at  that  rate 
before  this.* 
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*  I  should  have  died  a' dozen  deaths  but  for  one 
thing; 

*Ay!  what  was  that?'      ... 

*  I  had  promised  to  live.' . 

There  was  a  pause.  .Then* the  old' man  said 
calmly,  *  To  the  facte  young  man  :  I  listen. V  .  . 

An  hour,  had  scarce  elapsed  since  the  rusty 
figure  was  stopped  by  the  sentinels  at  the  gate, 
when  two  glittering  officers  passed  out  under  the 
same  archway,  followed  by  a  servant  carrying  a 
furred  cloak.  The  sentinels  presented  arms.  The 
elder  of  these  officers  was  the  governor :  the 
younger  was  the  late  scarcecrow,  in  a  bran  new 
imiform  belonging  to  the  governor's  son.  He 
shone  out  now  in  his  true  light ;  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  patrician  soldier;  one  would  have  said  he 
had  been  born  with  a  sword  by  his  side  and 
drilled  by  nature,  so  straight  and  smart,  yet  easy 
he  was  in  every  movement.  He  was  like  a  falcon, 
eye  and  all,  only  as  it  were  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hawk  eye  seemed  to  lie  a  dove's  eye.  That 
compound  and  varying  eye  seemed  to  say :  I  can 
love,  I  can  fight:  I  can  fight,  I  can  love,  as  few 
of  you  can  do  either. 

The  old  man  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  stay 
•at  Bayonne,  until  his  wound  should  be  cured. 

*  No  general,  I  have  other  wounds  to  cure  of 
longer  standing  than  this  one.' 

*  Paris  is  a  long  journey  for  a  wounded  man,' 
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*  Say  a  scratched  man  general/ 

*  Well,  promise  me  to  stay  a  month  at  Paris  ?* 

*  Creneral,  I  shall  stay  an  hour  at  Paris.'    * 

*  An  hour  in  Paris ! ! !  Well  at  least  call  at  the 
War  Office  and'  present  this  letter/  " 

*Iwili;      . 

That  same  afternoon  wrapped  in  the  governor^B 
furred  cloak,  the  young  officer  lay  at  his  full  length 
in  the  cotpe  of  the  diligence;  the,  whole  of  which 
the  governor  had  peremiptorily  demanded  for  him, 
and  rolled  day  tod  night  towards  Paris. 

He  reached  it  worn  with  fatigue  and  fSvered  by 
his  wound,  but  his  spirit  as  indomitable  as  ever. 
He  went  to  the  War  Office  with  the  governor's 
letter.  It  sisemed  to  create  some  little  sensation; 
one  functionary  came  and  said  a.  polite  word  tQ 
liim,  then  another.  At  last  to  his  infinite  surprise 
the  minister  hiniself  sent  down  word  he  wished  to 
see  him ;  the  minister  put  several  questions  to  him, 
and  seemed  interested  in  him  and  touched  by  his 
jelation. 

*  I  think  captain  I  shall  have  td  feend  to  you : 
where  do  you  stay  in  Paris  ?*  . 

*  Nowhere  monsieur-^I  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  I 
can  find  an  easy  going  horse.' 

*  But  General  Bretaux  tells  me  you  are  wounded/ 
^Ahttle/ 

*  Pardon  me  captain,  but  is  this  prudent?  is  it 
just  to. yourself  and  your  friends  ?' 
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*  Yes  monsieiirj  I  owe  it  to  those  who  pefh)f^ps 
think  me  dead/ 

*  You  can  write  to  them/ 

*  I  grudge  so  great,  so  sacred  a  joy  to  a  l^tier. 
No !  after  all  I  have  suiBFered  I  claim  to  be  the  one 
to  tell  her  I  have  kept  my  word :  I  promised  to 
live,  and  I  live/ 

*Her?  I  say  no  more  captain — only  tell  me 
what  road  you  take/ 

*  The  road  to  Brittany/ 

Ah  the-  young  officer  was  walking  his  horse  by 
the  road  side  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Paris, 
he  heard  a  clatter  behind  him,  and  up  galloped  an 
aide  du  camp,  and  drew  up  alongside,  bringing  his 
horse  nearly  on  his  haunches. 

He  handed  him  a  large  packet  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  Prance.  The  other  tore  it  open  and  there 
was  his  brevet  as  colonel  His  cheek  flushed  and 
his  eye  glittered  with  joy.  The  aide  du  camp  next 
gave  him  a  parcel — 

*Your  epaulettes  colonel!  We  hear  you  are 
going  into  the  wilds  where  epaulettes  don't  grow. 
You  are  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine  as  soon  as 
your  wound  is  well/ 

*  Wherever  my  cotmtry  calls  me/ 

*  Your  address,  then,  colonel,  that  we  may  know 
where  to  put  our  finger  on  a  soldier  when  we  want 
one/ 

'    ^  I  am  going  to  Beaurepaire/ 

*  Ah !  Beaurepaire  ?    I  never  heard  of  it/ 
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^Tou  never  heard  of  Beatirepaire  ?  Beaurepaire 
is  in  Brittany,  twenty-five  leagues  from  Paris, 
twBnty-three  leagues  and  a  half  from  here/ 

*  Good !  Healtli  and  honour  to  you  colonel.' 

^  The  same  to  you  monsieur — or  a  soldier's  death.' 

The  new  colonel  read    the  precious  document 

across  his  horse's  mane,  and  then  he  was  going  to 

put  one  of  the  epaulettes  on  his  right  shoulder,  bai?e 

at  present :  but  he  reflected. 

*  No ;  I  will  not  crown  myself.  She  shall  make 
me  a  colonel  with  her  own  dear  hand.  I  will  put 
them  in  my  pocket.  I  will  not  even  look  at  them 
till  she  has  seen  them ;  I  have  no  right.  Oh ! 
how  happy  J  am,  not  only  to  come  back  to  her 
alive,  but  to  come  back  to  her  honoured.' 

His  wound  smarted,  his  limbs  ached,  but  no  paitt 
past  or  present  cotdd  lay  hold  of  his  mind.  In  his 
great  joy  he  remembered  past  suffering  and  felt 
present  pain — and  smiled. 

Only  every  now  and  then  he  pined  for  wings. 

Oh !  the  weary  road. 

He  was  walking  his  horse  quietly,  drooping  a 
little  over  his  saddle,  when  another  officer  well 
mounted  came  after  him  and  passed  him  at  a  hand 
gallop  with  one  hasty  glance  at  his  uniform,  and 
went  tearing  on  like  one  riding  for  his  life 

*  Don't  I  know  that  face  ?'  said  he. 

He  cudgelled  his  memory,  and  at  last  he  remem- 
bered it  was  the  face  of  an  old  comrade.  They  had 
been  lieutenants  together. 
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*  It  tM8  Raynal/  said  he,  *  only  bronzed  by  service 
in  some  hot  country.  No  wonder  he  did  not  know 
me.  I  must  be  more  changed  still.  I  wish  I  had 
hailed  the  fellow.  Perhaps  I  shall  fall  in  with  him 
again  at  the  next  town.' 

He  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur,  and  cantered 
gently  on,  for  trotting  shook  him  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Even  when  he  cantered  he  had  to 
press  his  hand  against  his  bosom,  and  often  with 
the  motion  a  bitterer  pang  than  usual  came  and 
forced  the  water  from  his  eyes;  and  then  he 
smiled. 

His  great  love  and  his  high  courage  made  this 
reply  to  the  body's  idle  anguish.  And  still  his 
eyes  looked  straight  forward  as  at  some  object  in 
the  distant  horizon,  while  he  came  gently  on,  his 
hand  pressed  to  his  bosom,  his  head  drooping  now 
and  then,  smiling  patiently,  upon  the  road  to 
Beaurepaire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•At  Beaurepcdre  they  were  makisg  and  altering 
wedding  dreflaes.  Laure  was  excited,  and  even 
Josephine  took  a  calm  interest  Dress  never 
goes  for  nothing  with  her  sex.  The  chairs  and 
tables  were  covered  with  dresses,  and  the  floor 
was  littered. 

*  I  wish  you  would  think  more  of  what  you  are 
to  wear.' . 

*  Of  course  you  do/  said  Laure :  *  but  that  is 
/selfish  of  you.  You  always  want  to  have  your 
own  way,  and  your  way  is  to  be  thinking  of 
everybody  before  Josephine:  but  you  shall  not 
hiave  your  own  way  whilst  I  am  here,  because  I 
am  the  mistress/ 

*  Nobody  disputes  that,  love.' 

*  All  the  better  for  them  dear.  Now  dear  you 
really  jnust  work  harder.  It  only  wants  five  days 
to  the  wedding,  and  see  what  ocetos  we  have  to  do!' 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  ai^moon:  the 
jbaroness  had  joined  her  daughters,  and  was 
presiding  over  the  rites  of  vanity,  a^d  telling 
.them  what    phe  wore    at    her  wedding,  under 
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Louis  XV.,  with  strict  accuracy,  and  what  we  men 
should  consider  a  wonderful  effort  of  memory, 
when  the  Commandant  Raynal  came  in  like  a 
cannon  ball,  without  any  warning,  and  stood 
amon^  them  in  a  stiff  military  attitude.  Excla- 
mations from  all  the  party,  and  then  a  kind 
greeting,  especially  from  the  baroness. 

*  We  have  been  so  dull  without  you  Jean.' 

'  And  I  have  missed  you  once  or  twice,  mother- 
in-law,  I  can  tell  you.  Well  mother-in-law  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  vex  you,  but  you  must  consider  we 
live  in  a  busy  time.  To-morrow  I  start  for 
Egypt  r 

*  Oh !'  cried  Laure. 

*  To-morrow !'  cried  the  baroness. 
Josephine  put  down  her  work  quietly, 

^  Yes,  it  is  all  altered.  Bonaparte  leaves  Paris 
the  day  after  to-morrow  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  I  go  with  him.  I  rode  back  here  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  spend  what  little  time  is  left  with  you/ 

The  ladies'  eyes  all  telegraphed  one  another  in 
turn. 

*  My  horse  is  a  good  one.  If  I  start  to-morrow 
at  noon,  I  shall  be  at  Paris  by  five  in  the  morning 
— ^must  be  with  Bonaparte  at  half-past  five.' 

The  baroness  sighed  deeply,  and  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes, 

*  Just  as  we  were  all  beginning  to  know  and 
love  you.* 

^  Oh  t  you  must  not  be  downhearted,  old  lady. 
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Why  I  am  as  likely  to  come  back  from  Egypt  as 
not.     It  is  an  even  chance,  to  say  the  least/ 

This  piece  of  consolation  completed  the  baroness's 
unhappiness.  She  really  had  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  Baynal,  and  her  heart  had  been  set 
on  the  wedding. 

These  her  motives  were  mixed ;  and  so  by-the- 
by  are  yours  and  mine,  in  nearly  all  we  do- 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

*  Take  away  all  that  finery  girls,'  said  she  bitterly, 
*  we  shall  not  want  it  for  years.  Ah  I  my  friend 
I  shall  not  be  alive  when  you  come  home  fh>m 
Egypt.     I  shall  never  have  a  son/ 

*What  do  you  mean  ?*  said  Baynal  a  little 
roughly.  *  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't 
have  a  son ;  it  shall  not  be  mine.' 

*  I  should  rather  ask  what  do  you  mean  ?  You 
will  bfe  my  friend  and  the  betrothed  of  my 
daughter.  But  consider ;  but  for  this  contretemps 
you  really  would  have  belonged  to  me  in  a  few 
days'  time.  I  should  have  had  the  right  to  put 
my  finger  on  you  atid  say — ^^This  is  my  son." 
Alas  I  that  name  had  become  dear  to  me.  I 
never  had  a  son— only  daughters — ^the  best  any 
woman  ever  had ;  but  one.  is  not  complete  without 
a  son,  and  I  shall  never  live  to  have  one/ 

Baynal  looked  puzzled.  The  young  ladies  were 
putting  away  the  wedding  things. 

*I  hate  General  Bonaparte,'  said  Laure  vi- 
ciously. 
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*  Hate  my  general  ?*  groaned  Raynal,  looking 
down  \yith  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  arid  wonder 
at  the  lovely  vixen.  *  Hate  the  best  soldier  the 
world  ever  saw  ?' 

*  What  do  I  care  for  his  soldiership  ?  He  hae 
put  off  our  wedding.     For  how  .many  years  did 

•you  say  ?' 

*  No ;  he  has  put  it  on/ 

*  And  after  me  working  my  finger  to  the  bone 
-—put  it  on — what  do  you  mean  T 

*  I  mean  the  wedding  was  to  be  in  a  week,  and 
now  it  is  to  be  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock ;  that  is 
putting  it  on  I  call.* 

The  three  ladicB  set  up  their  throats  together. 

*  To-morrow  ?* 

*  To-morrow.  Why  what  do  you  suppose  I  left 
Paris  for  yesterday  ?  left  my  duties  even.* 

*What,  monsieur?'  asked  Josephine,  timidly, 
*  did  you  ride  all  that  way,  and  leave  ypur  duties, 
merely  to  marry  me?*  and  she  looked  a  little 
pleased. 

'  *  You  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than 
that,'  said  Baynal  simply.  ^  Besides  I  had  passed 
my  word,  and  I  always  keep  my  word.* 

*So  do  I  monsieur,*  said  Josephine,  a  little 
proudly.  *I  will  not  go  from  it  now,  if  yo\i 
insist ;  but  I  confess  to  you  that  such  a  proposal 
staggers  me ;  so  sudden — ^no  preliminaries — no  time 
to  reflect;  in  short  there  are; so  many  diflSculties 
that  I  must  request  of  your  courtesy  to  reconsider/ 
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*  DifficultieB,'  shouted  Baynal  with  merry  difih 
dain;  Hhere  are  none  unless  you  sit  down  and 
make  them :  difficulties  ?  ?  ha !  ha !  we  do  more 
difficult  things  than  this  every  day  of  our  lives  : 
we  passed  the  hridge  of  Areola  in  thirteen  minutes  : 
and  we  had  not  the.  consent  of  the  enemy :  as  we 
have  now  mademoiselle — have  we  not  ?' 

'Monsieur  it  seems  ungracious  in  me  to  raise 
ohjections,  when  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble — 
but — ^mamma ! !' 

*  Yes  my  daughter :  my  dear  friend  you  do  us 
both  great  honour  by  this  empresaement :  but  I  see 
no  possibility:  there  is  an  etiquette  we  cannot 
altogether  defy :  there  are  preliminaries  before  a 
daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Beaurepaire — ' 

.  '  There  used  to  be  all  that,  madame/  laughed 
Baynal  putting  her  down  good-humouredly,  *  but 
it  was  in  the  days  when  armies  came  out  and 
touched  their  caps  to  one  another,  and  went  back 
into  winter  quarters.  Then  the  struggle  was  who 
could  go  slowest :  now  the  fight  is  who  can  go 
fastest.  Time  and  Bonaparte  wait  for  nobody: 
And  ladies  and  other  strong  places  are  taken  by 
•storm^  not  undermined  a  foot  a  month  as  under 
Noah  Quatorze :  let  me  cut  this  short  as  time  is 
short:  mademoiselle  you  say  you  are  a  woman  of 
your  word,  and  that  if  I  insist  you  will  give  in  : 
well  I  insist.' 

'  In  that  case  monsieur  all  is  said :  I  shall  not 
resist  you." 
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*  It  wonld  be  no  use/  cried  Laure  clapping  her 
hands,  ^  he  is  irresistible/ 

*  Yon  will  not  resist  ?  that  is  all  I  require  :  now 
don't  worry  yourself:  don't  fancy  difficulties: 
don't  trouble  yourself.  I  undertake  everything: 
you  will  not  have  to  lift  a  finger  except  to  sign 
the  marriage  contract.  As  the  time  is  short  I  cut 
it  into  rations  beforehand :  the  carriages  will  be 
here  at  nine:  they  will  whisk  us  down  to  the 
mayor's  house  by  a  quarter  to  ten :  Picard  the 
notary  meets  us  there  with  the  marriage  contract 
to  save  time:  the  contract  signed,  the  mayor  will 
do  the  marriage  at  quick  step  out  of  respect  for 
me  and  to  save  time — half  an  hour — quarter  past 
ten ;  breakfast  all  in  the  same  house  an  hour  and 
a  quarter: — ^we  mustn't  hurry  a  wedding  break- 
fast— then  ten  minutes  or  so  for  the  old  fogies  to 
waste  in  making  speeches  about  our  virtues  made- 
moiselle— yours  and  mine  :  my  answer  ten  seconds 
— my  watch  will  come  out — my  charger  will  come 
round — I  rise  from  the  table — embrace  my  dear 
old  mother — kiss  my  wife's  hand — into  the  saddle 
— canter  to  Paris — roll  to  Toulon- — sail  to  Egypt. 
But  I  shall  leave  a  Madame  Raynal  and  a  mother 
behind  me :  they  will  both  send  me  a  kind  w^ord 
now  and  then ;  and  I  will  write  letters  to  you  all 
from  Egypt,  and  when  I  come  home  my  wife  and 
I  will  make  acquaintance,  and  we  will  all  be 
happy  together  :  and  if  I  am  killed  out  there  don't 
you  go  and  fret  your  poor  little  hearts  about  it :  it  is 
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a  soldier's  lot  sooner  or  later.  Besides  you  will  find 
I  have  taken  care  of  yon :  my  poor  women,  Jean 
Baynal's  hand  won't  let  any  skulking  thief  come 
and  turn  you  out  of  your  quarters,  even  though 
Jean  Baynal  should  be  dead  :  I  have  got  to  meet 
Picard  at  Eiviere's  on  4hat  very  business — I  am  off/ 
He  was  gone  as  brusquely  as  he  came. 

*  My  mother !  my  sister  P  cried  Josephine,  *  help 
me  to  love  this  man.' 

*  You  need  no  help !'  cried  the  baroness,  with 
enthusiasm,  'not  love  him — we  should  all  be 
monsters/ 

Baynal  came  to  supper  looking  bright  and 
cheeiiul* 

*  No  more  work  to-day.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  talk,  fancy  that.' 

There  is  no  time  to  relate  a  tithe  of  what  they 
said  to  one  another  :  I  select  the  most  remarkable 
thing. 

Josephine  de  Beaurepaire,  who  had  been  silent 
and  thoughtful,  said  to  Baynal  in  a  voice  scarce 
above  a  whisper — 

*  Monsieur !' 

*  Mademoiselle !'  rang  the  trombone. 

*  Am  I  not  to  go  to  Egypt  ?' 

*  No,'  was  the  brusque  reply. 

Josephine  drew  back  hke  a  sensitive  plant. 
But  she  returned  to  the  attack. 

*  Nevertheless  monsieur,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
wife's  duty  is  to  be  by  her  husband's  side — ^to  look 
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after  his  comfort — to  .console  him  whto  others  vex 
him — to  soothe  him  when  he  is  harassed. 

*  Her  first  duty  is  to  obey  him/ 
'  Certainly/ 

*  Well,  when  I  am  your  husband  I  shall  bid 
you  stay  with  your  mother  and  sister  while  I  go  to 
Egypt/ 

*  As  you  please  monsieur/ 
*If  I  come  back  from  Egypt,  and  you  make 

the  same  proposal  after  we  have  lived  together  a 
while,  I  shall  jump  at  the  offer:  but  this  time 
stay  where  you  are  :  look  at  your  sister,  a  word 
more  and  we  shall  raise  the  waters.  I  don't 
think  any  the  worse  of  you  for  making  the  offer 
mademoiselle/ 

The  next  day  at  sharp  nine  two  carriages  were 
at  the  door.  The  ladies  kept  Baynal  waiting,  and 
threw  out  all  his  serial  divisions  of  time  at.  once. 
He  stamped  backwards  and  forwards,  and  twisted 
his  moustaches  and  swore.  This  was  a  new  torture 
to  him,  to  be  made  impimctuaL  Jacintha  told  them 
he  was  in  a  rage,  and  that  made  them  nervous  and 
flurried,  and  their  fingers  strayed  wildly  among 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  all  sorts  of  fastenings ;  they 
were  not  ready  till  half-past  nine.  Conscious  they 
deserved  a  scolding,  they  sent  Josephine  down 
first.  She  dawned  upon  the  honest  soldier  so 
radiant,  so  dazzling  in  her  snowy  dress,  with  her  j 

coronet  of  pearls  (an  heirloom,)  and  her  bridal  | 
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veil  parted,  and  the  flush  of  conscious  beauty  on  her 
cheeky  that  instead  of  scolding  her,  he  actually 
blurted  out — 

*  Well !  by  St.  Denis  it  was  worth  waiting  half 
an  hour  for/ 

He  recovered  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  making  the 
driver  gallop.  Occasional  shrieks  issued  from  the 
Carriage  that  held  the  baroness.  The  ancient  lady 
anticipated  annihilation.  She  had  not  come  down 
from  a  gallopping  age. 

They  rattled  into  the  town,  drew  up  at  the 
mayor's  house,  were  received  with  great  ceremony, 
by  that  functionary  and  Picard,  and  entered  the 
house. 

When  their  carriages  rattled  into  the  little  town 
from  the  north  side,  the  wounded  oflScer  had  already 
entered  it  from  the  south,  and  was  riding  at  a  foot's 
pace  along  the  principal  street.  The  motion  of  his 
horse  now  shook  him  past  endurance.  He  dis- 
mounted at  an  inn  a  few  doors  from  the  mayor's 
house  and  determined  to  do  the  rest  of  the  short 
journey  on  foot.  The  landlord  bustled  about  him 
obsequiously.  •  *  You  are  faint,  my  oflScer :  you 
have  travelled  too  far.  Let  me  order  you  an 
excellent  breakfast.' 

*  No.     I  want  a  carriage  ;  have  you  one  ?' 

*  My  officer,  I  have  two.* 

*  Order  one  out.' 

*  But  my  officer,  unluckily  they  are  both  engaged 
for  the  day  and  by  people  of  distinction.' 
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*  Then  I  mtist  rest  here  half  an  hour,  and  then 
proceed  on  foot.' 

The  landlord  showed  him  into  a  room  :  it  had  a 
large  window  looking  on  the  street;. 
.   *  Give  me  a  couple  of  chairs  to  lie  down  on,  and- 
open  the  window  :  I  feel  faint/ 

*  Monsieur  wants  his  break&st/ 

*  Well ;  an  omelet  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine : 
but  open  the  window  first.*. 

He  lay  near  the  window,  revived  by  the  air  and 
watched  the  dear  little  street  he  had  not  seen  for 
years — ^watched  with  great  interest  to  see  what 
feices  he  could  recognise  and  which  were  new. 

The  wounded  hero  felt  faint,  but  happy,  very 
very  happy. 
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CHAPTER  VI.     . 

The  marriage  contract  was  signed  and  witnessed. 

*  Now  to  the  church,*  cried  the  baroness  gaily. 

*  To  the  church  !  What  for  r  asked  Raynal. 

*  Is  not  the  wedding  to  teke  place  this  morning?* 
'Parbleu: 

Picard  put  in  his  word  with  a  knowing  look. 

'  I  understand,  Madame  the  Baroness  is  not  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  law.  People  are  not  married 
in  church  now  a  days/ 

'People  are  not  married  in  church?*  and  he 
seemed  to  her  like  one  that  mocks« 

*  No.  The  State  marries  ite  citizens  now ;  and 
with  reason ;  since  marriage  is  a  civil  contract.* 

^Marriage  a  civil  contract!*  repeated  the 
baroness.  ^  What,  is  it  then  no  longer  one  of  the 
holy  Sacraments  ?  What  horrible  impiety  shall  we 
come  to  next  ?  Unhappy  France  !  Josephine  such 
a  contract  would  never  be  a  marriage  in  my  eyes : 
and  what  would  become  of  an.  imion  the  Church 
had  not  blessed  ?* 
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*  Madame/  said  Picard,  ^  the  Church  can  bless  it 
still ;  but  it  is  only  the  mayor  here  that  can  do  it/ 

*  My  daughter !  my  poor  daughter !' 

All  this  time  Josephine  was  blushing  scarlet,  and 
looking  this  way  and  that,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive 
desire  to  fly  and  hide,  no  matter  where,  for  a  week 
or  so. 

*Haw!  haw!  haw!'  roared Baynal :  *here  is  a 
pretty  mother.  Wants  her  daughter  to  be  unlaw- 
fully married  in  a  church,  instead  of  lawfully  in  a 
house.     Give  me  the  will !' 

Picard  handed  him  a  document. 

*  Look  here  mother-in-law  ;  I  have  left  Beaure- 
paire  to  my  lawful  wife.' 

*  Otherwise,'  put  in  Picard,  *  in  case  of  death,  it 
would  pass  to  his  heir-at-law.' 

*  And  he  would  turn  you  all  out,  and  that  does 
not  suit  me.  Now  there  stands  the  only  man  who 
can  make  mademoiselle  my  laio/ul  wife.  So  quick 
march,  monsieur  the  mayor,  for  time  and  Bonaparte 
wait  for  no  man^' 

*  Stay  a  minute  young  people,'  said  the  mayor. 
*  We  should  soothe  respectable  prejudices,  not  crush 
them.  Madame,  I  am  at  least  as  old  as  you :  and 
have  seen  many  changes.  I  perfectly  understand 
your  feelings.' 

*  Ah  monsieur !  oh !'  / 

*  Calm  yourself  dear  madame :  the  case  is  not  so 
bad  as  you  think.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
Republican  France  the  civil  magistrate  alone  can 
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bind  French  citizens  in  lawful  wedlock.  But  this 
does  not  annihilate  the  religious  ceremony.  You 
can  ask  the  Church's  blessing  on  my  work  and  be 
assured  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  retains  that 
natural  prejudice.  Out  of  every  ten  couples  that 
I  marry,  four  or  five  go  to  church  afterwards  and 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.  And  they  do 
well.  For  there  before  the  alt&r  the  priest  tells 
them  what  it  is  not  my  business  to  dilate  upon,  the 
grave  moral  and  religious  duties  they  have  under* 
taken  along  with  this  civil  contract.  The  State 
binds;  but  the  Church  still  blesses,  and  piously 
assents  to  that — * 

*  From  which  she  has  no  power  to  dissent.* 

*  Monsieur  Picard,  do  you  consider  it  polite  to 
interrupt  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place  while  he 
is  explaining  the  law  to  the  citizen  ?' 

Picard  shut  up  like  a  knife. 

*  Ah  monsieur !'  cried  the  baroness,  *  you  are  a 
worthy  man.     Monsieur  have  you  daughters  ?' 

*  Ay  madame !  that  I  love  well.  I  married  one 
last  year.* 

*  What,  after  this  fashion  ?' 

*  I  married  her  myself,  as  I  will  marry  yours  if 
you  will  trust  me  with  her.' 

*  I  will  monsieur :  you  are  a  father :  you 
are  a  worthy  man :  you  inspire  me  with  confi- 
dence.* 

*And  after  I  have  made  them  one,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  adjourning  to  the  church/ 

VOL.  II.  ' 
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*I  beg  your  pardon/  cried  Rajnal,  *  there  are 
two  things  to  prevent  it :  things  that  wait  for  no 
man :  time  and  Bonaparte.  Come,  sir,  enough 
chat :  to  work.' 

The  mayor  assented.  He  invited  Josephine  to 
stand  before  him.  She  trembled  and  wept  a  little  : 
Laure  clung  to  her  and  wept,  and  the  good  mayor 
married  the  parties  oflF  hand. 

*  Is  that  all  T  asked  the  baroness ;  *  it  is  terribly 
soon  done/ 

*  It  is  done  effectively  madam/  said  the  mayor 
with  a  smile.  *  Permit  me  to  tell  you  that,  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  cannot  undo  my  work.' 

Picard  grinned  slily,  and  whispered  something 
into  Haynal's  ear. 

'  Oh !  indeed !'  said  Baynal  aloud  and  carelessly. 
*  Come  Madame  Baynal  to  breakfast :  follow  us.' 

They  paired  and  followed  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom into  the  breakfast  room. 

The  light  words  Picard  whispered  were  just  five 
in  number. 

Those  five  words  contained  seven  syllables. 
Now  if  the  mayor  had  not  snubbed  Picard  just 
before,  he  would  have  uttered  those  jocose  but 
true  words  aloud.  There  was  no  particular  reason 
why  he  should  not.  And  if  he  had — The  threads 
of  the  web  of  life,  how  subtle  they  are !  The  finest 
cotton  of  Manchester,  the  finer  meshes  of  the  spider 
seem  three-inch  cables  by  comparison  with  those 
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moral  gossamers  which  vulgar  eyes  cannot  see  at 
all,  the  'somethings,  nothings/  on  which  great 
fates  have  hung. 

It  was  a  cheerful  breakfast,  thanks  to  Raynal, 
who  was  in  high  spirits  and  would  not  allow  a 
word  of  regret  from  any  one.  Madame  Baynal  sat 
by  his  side,  looking  up  at  him  every  now  and  then 
with  innocent  admiration.  A  merry  wedding 
breakfast ! 

Oh  if  we  could  see  through  the  walls  of 
houses ! 

Five  doors  off  sat  a  wounded  soldier  alone,  recruit- 
ing the  small  remnant  of  his  sore  tried  strength, 
that  he  might  struggle  on  to  Beaurepaire,  and  lose 
in  one  moment  years  of  separation,  pain,  prison, 
anguish,  martyrdom,  in  one  great  gush  of  joy  with- 
out <S(Mnpare. 


F  2 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  wedding  breakfast  was  ended.  The  time  was 
drawing  near  to  part.  There  was  a  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  Madame  Raynal. 

'  Monsieur/  said  she  a  little  timidly,  *  have  you 
reflected  ?* 

*  On  what?' 

*  About  taking  me  to  Egypt/ 

*  No ;  I  have  not  given  it  a  thought  since  I  said 
"no."' 

*  Yet  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
by  your  side,  my  husband.  And  she  coloured  at 
this  word — it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  used 
it. 

*  Not  when  I  excuse  you/ 

*  I  would  not  be  an  encumbrance  to  you  monsieur  : 
I  should  not  be  useless.  I  could  add  more  to  his 
comfort  than  he  gives  me  credit  for  messieurs.' 

Warm  assent  of  the  mayor  and  notary. 

*  I  give  you  credit  for  being  an  angel,  my  wife.* 
He  looked  up.     Laure  was  trembling,  her  fork 

shaking  in  her  poor  little  hand. 
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She  cast  a  piteous  glance  at  him. 

*  But  all  the  generosity  must  not  be  on  your  side. 
You  shall  go  with  me  next  time ;  that  is  settled. 
Let  us  speak  of  it  no  more.' 

'Monsieur  I  submit.  At  least  give  me  some- 
thing to  do  for  you  while  you  are  away.  Ah ! 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  my  absent  friend  to  show 
T^J  gratitude — my  regard — my  esteem.* 

*  Well  madame — let  me  think.  Well,  I  saw  a 
plain  grey  dress  at  Beaurepaire.' 

*  Yes  monsieur.     My  gi-ey  silk,  Laure.' 

*  I  like  that  dress.' 

*  Monsieur,  the  moment  I  reach  home  after 
losing  you  I  shall  put  it  on,  and  it  shall  be  my 
constant  wear.  I  see — ^you  are  right — grey  be- 
comes a  wife  whose  husband  is  not  dead,  but  is 
absent,  and  alas !  in  hourly  danger.' 

*  Now  look  at  that !'  cried  Raynal  to  the  com- 
pany. *  That  is  her  all  over ;  she  can  see  six 
meanings  where  another  would  see  but  one.  I 
never  thought  of  that  I  swear.  I  like  modest 
colours,  that  is  all.  My  mother  used  to  be  all  for 
modest  wives  wearing  modest  colours.' 

*  Count  on  me  monsieur.  Is  there  nothing  more 
diflScult  you  will  be  so  good  as  give  me  to  do  ?' 

*  No ;  there  is  only  one  order  more,  and  that  will 
be  easier  still  to  such  a  woman  as  you.  I  commit 
to  your  care  mademoiselle — madame  I  mean — the 
name   of  BaynaL     It  is  not  so  high  a  name  as 
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yours,  but  it  is  as  honest.  I  am  proud  of  it — I 
.am  jealous  of  it.  I  shall  guard  it  for  you  in 
Egypt ;  you  guard  it  in  France  for  me.' 

*With  my  life!'  cried  Josephine,  lifting  her 
eyes  and  her  hand  to  heaven. 

Raynal  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  his  charger 
round. 

The  baroness  began  to  cry. 
.  *  The  young  people  may  hope  to  see  you  again,' 
said  she ;  '  but  there  are  two  chances  against  your 
poor  old  mother.' 

*  Courage  mother !'  cried  th^  stout  soldier.  *  No, 
no;  you  won't  play  me  such  a  trick — once  is 
enough  for  that  game.' 

*  My  brother !'  cried  Laure,  *  do  not  go  without 
kissing  your  little  sister,  who  loves  you  and  thanks 
you.' 

He  kissed  her. 

*  Brave,  generous  man !'  she  cried  with  her  arms 
round  his  neck ;  '  God  protect  you,  and  send  you 
back  safe  to  us !' 

*  Amen !'  cried  all  present  by  one  impulse — even 
the  cold  notary. 

Raynal's  moustache  quivered. 

He  kissed  Josephine  hastily  on  the  brow ;  the 
baroness  on  both  cheeks,  shook  the  men's  hands 
warmly  but  hastily,  and  strode  out  without  looking 
behind  him. 

They  followed  him  to  the  door  of  the  house.    He 
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was  tightening  his  horse's  girths.  He  flung  him- 
self with  all  the  resolution  of  his  ste^l  nature  into 
the  saddle,  and,  with  one  grand  wave  of  his  cocked 
hat  to  the  tearful  group,  he  spurred  away  for 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  baroness  made  the  doctor  go  shopping. 

*  I  must  buy  Laure  a  grey  silk.' 

In  doing  this  she  saw  many  other  tempting 
things.     I  say  no  more. 

Meantime  the  yoimg  ladies  went  up  to  Beaure- 
paire  in  the  other  carriage,  for  Josephine  wished 
to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  town,  and  get  home,  and 
be  quiet. 

The  driver  went  very  fast.  He  had  drunk  the 
bride's  health  at  the  mayor's,  item  the  bride- 
groom's, the  bridesmaid's,  the  mayor's,  Ac,  Ac, 
and  *  a  spur  in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the  heel,' 
says  the  proverb.  The  sisters  leaned  back  on  the 
soft  cushions  and  enjoyed  the  smooth  and  rapid 
motion  once  so  familiar  to  them,  so  rare  of  late. 

Then  Laure  took  her  sister  gently  to  task  for 
having  offered  to  go  to  Egypt. 

*  You  forgot  me,  cruel  one.' 

*  No,  love,  did  you  not  see  I  dared  not  look  to- 
wards you  ?  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  : 
bnt  this  was  my  duty.     I  was  his  wife  :  I  had  no 
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longer  a  feeblo  inclination  and  a  feeble  disinclina- 
tion to  decide  between — but  right  on  one  side, 
wrong  on  the  other/ 

*  Oh !  I  know  where  your  ladyship's  strength 
lies :  my  force  is — in — my  inclinations/ 

*  Yes !  Laure/  continued  Josephine  thoughtfully, 

*  duty  is  a  great  comfort — it  is  tangible — it  is  some- 
thing to  lay  hold  of  for  life  or  death :  a  strong 
tower  for  the  weak  but  well  disposed/ 

*  How  fast  we  glide  Josephine — it  is  so  nice.  I 
am  not  above  owning  I  love  a  carriage  ;  now  lean 
back  with  me,  and  take  my  hand,  and  as  we  glide 
shut  your  eyes  and  think — whisper  me  all  your 
feelings,  all — all/ 

*Laure,'  said  Josephine,  half  closing  her  eyes, 

*  I  feel  a  great  calm,  a  heavenly  calm/ 

*  I  thought  you  would,'  murmured  Laure. 

*  My  fate  is  decided.  No  more  suspense.  My 
duties  are  clear.  I  have  a  husband  I  am  proud  of. 
There  is  no  perfidy  with  him,  no  deceit — no  dis- 
ingenuousness,  no  shade.  He  is  a  "human  sun. 
Nothing  unmanly  either.  No  feebleness :  one  can 
lean  on  him.  He  will  make  me  a  better  truer 
woman,  and  I  him  a  happier  man.  Yes,  is  it  not 
nice  to  think  that  great  and  strong  as  he  is  I  can 
teach  him  a  happiness  he  knows  not  as  yet  ?'  And 
she  smiled  with  the  sense  of  her  delicate  power. 

*  Yes  go  on  dear,'  purred  Laure,  *  I  seem  to  see 
your  pretty  little  thoughts  rising  out  of  your  heart 
like  a  bubbling  fountain  :  go  on.' 

y  3 
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*  Yes,  love,  and  then,  gratitude — Laure  I  have 
heard  it  said,  or  read  it  somewhere,  that  gratitude 
is  a  burden  :  I  don't  understand  that  sentiment — 
why  to  me  gratitude  is  a  delight,  gratitude  is  a 
passion.  It  is  the  warmest  of  all  the  tender 
feelings  I  have  for  dear  Monsieur  BajnaL  I  feel 
it  glow  here — in  my  bosom.' 

'One  word,  dear:  do  you  think  you  shall  love 
him  ?' 

*  Indeed,  I  do.' 
*When?' 

*  Oh !  long  before  he  comes  back.' 
'BefareV 

Josephine,  her  eyes  still  half-closed,  went  mur- 
muring on.  *His  virtues  will  always  be  present 
to  me.  His  little  faults  of  manner  will  not  be  in 
sight.  Good  Raynal  1  The  image  of  those  great 
qualities  I  revere  so,  perhaps  because  I  fail  in 
them  myself,  will  be  before  my  mind :  and  ere  he 
comes  home  I  shall  love  him  :  don't  you  think  so  ? 
tell  me.' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  love  him  already.  I  am  a 
selfish  girl.  My  mother  found  me  out  I  am  so 
much  obliged  to  her.  But  I  am  not  a  wicked  girl : 
and  if  I  have  been  unkind  to  him  I  will  make  it 
up  to  him.    Gro  on,  dear,  tell  me  your  whole  heart.' 

*  Yes.  One  reason  why  I  wished  to  go  home  at 
once  was — no — guess.' 

*  To  put  on  your  grey  silk.     Oh,  I  know  you.' 

*  Yes,  Laure  it  was  :  dear  good  Baynal.     Yes,  I 
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feel  prouder  of  his  honest  name  than  of  our  noble 
one.  And  I  am  so  calm,  my  sister — so  tranquil — 
so  pleased,  that  my  mother*s  mind  is  at  rest — so 
convinced  all  is  for  the  best — so  contented  with  my 
own  lot — so  hap — py/ 

A  gentle  tear  stole  from  beneath  her  long  lashes. 
Laure  looked  at  her  wistfully  :  then  laid  her  cheek 
to  hers.  They  leaned  back  hand  in  hand  placid 
and  silent. 

The  carriage  glided  fast.  Beaurepaire  was 
almost  in  sight. 

Suddenly  Josephine's  hand  tightened  on  Laure's 
and  she  sat  up  in  the  carriage  like  a  person 
awakened. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  asked  Laure.  *  Are  we  at  home  ? 
No.' 

Josephine  turned  quickly  round.  *  No  window 
at  the  back/  said  she. 

Laure  instantly  put  her  head  out  at  the  side 
window. 

*  What  is  it  ?     I  see  nothing.     What  was  it  ?' 

*  Some  one  in  uniform.' 

*  Oh,  is  that  all.' 

*  I  saw  an  epaulette.' 

*  Oh !  an  officer !  I  saw  nobody.  To  be  sure 
the  road  took  a  turn.  Ah  !  you  thought  it  was  a 
message  from  Raynal.' 

*  Oh !  no !  on  foot — walking  very  slowly. 
Coming  this  way,  too.  Coming  this  way !  Coming 
this  way !' 
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*  Ah,  bah !  it  is  no  such  rarity — there  are  plenty 
of  soldiers  on  the  road.' 

*  Not  officers — on  foot/ 

After  a  pause  Josephine  added — 

*  He  seemed  to  drag  himself  along.' 

*  Oh !  did  he,'  cried  Laure  carelessly.  *  Here 
we  are ;  we  are  just  at  home.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  Josephine,  *  very  glad.' 

*  Will  you  go  up  stairs  and  put  on  your  gown  ?' 

*  Presently.  Let  us  walk  in  the  Pleasance  a 
minute  first  for  the  air.' 

They  walked  in  the  Pleasance. 

*  How  you  tear  along,  Josephine !  Stop,  let  me 
look  at  you !     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  Nothing!  nothing!' 

*  There's  a  fretful  tone :  and  how  excited  you 
are,  why  you  burn  all  over.  Well  it's  no  wonder  : 
I  thought  you  were  calmer  than  natural  after  such 
an  event.' 

*  Who  could  he  be  Laure  ?' 
*Who?'  • 

*  That  officer.  I  only  saw  his  back  ;  but  did  not 
you  see  him  Laure  ?' 

*No.' 

*  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  see  him  at  all  ?' 

*  Why  of  course  not :  I  don't  believe  there  was 
one ;  I  am  wrong ;  for  there  comes  his  cocked  hat : 
I  can  see  it  bob  every  now  and  then  above  the 
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Josephine  turned  very  slowly  round  and  looked  : 
she  said  nothing. 

*  Come  dear/  said  Laure,  *  let  us  go  in  :  the  only 
cocked  hat  we  care  for  is  on  the  way  to  Paris  V 

'  Yes  Laure  :  let  us  go  in.  No !  I  can't  go  in — 
I  feel  faint :  I  want  air :  I  shall  stay  out  a  little 
longer !  Look  Laure.  what  a  shame !  They  put  all 
manner  of  rubbish  into  this  dear  old  tree :  I  will 
have  it  all  turned  out !'  and  she  looked  with  feigned 
interest  into  the  tree  :  but  her  eyes  seemed  turned 
inward. 

Laure  gave  a  cry  of  surprise. 

*  Josephine !' 
*What?     What?' 

*  He  is  waving  his  hat  to  me  I  What  on  earth 
does  that  mean  ?' 

*  He  takes  you  for  me !'  said  Josephine. 

*  Who  is  it?' 

^  It  is  he  1  I  knew  his  figure  at  a  glance  I'  and 
she  blushed  and  trembled  with  joy;  she  darted 
into  the  tree  and  tried  to  look  through  the  aper- 
tures :  but  she  could  not  see  at  that  angle :  turn- 
ing round  she  found  Laure  at  her  back  pale  and 
stern. 

*  Ah !  Laure  I  forgot  I !' 

*  Are  you  mad  Josephine  ?  into  the  house  this 
moment — if  it  is  he  I  will  receive  and  dismiss  him. 
Fly !  quick !  for  Heaven's  sake.' 

*  I  can't !  I  must  hear !  oh,  don't  fear  I  he  shall 
never  see  me  I    I  must  know  why  he  comes  here  tp-» 
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day  and  not  for  all  these  years :  some  mystery  is 
here :  something  terrible  is  going  to  happen ! 
something  terrible! — terrible! — terrible! — go  out- 
side : — let  him  see  you ! — oh ! — ' 

Laure  no  sooner  got  round  the  tree  again,  than 
the  cocked  hat  stopped — a  pale  face  with  eyes 
whose  eager  fire  shone  all  that  way  into  the  tree, 
rose  up  and  looked  over  the  palings,  and  never 
moved. 

Josephine's  eyes  were  fixed  on  it. 

*I  feel  something  terrible  coming!  something 
terrible!  terrible!' 

*  Malediction  on  him,  heartless,  selfish  traitor!' 
cried  Laure.  *He  has  deserted  you  these  three 
years :  they  have  told  him  you  are  married :  so 
he  hunts  you  directly,  to  destroy  your  peace. 
Ah !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  wretch,  to  hear  that 
a  better  man  than  you  has  got  her :  Josephine  you 
listen :  I  will  tell  him  that  you  have  a  husband 
whom  you  love  as  you  never  loved  him  :  and  that 
if  he  dares  to  show  his  face  here  you  will  laugh  at 
him,  and  your  husband  will  kill  him  or  kick  him. 
Oh!  I'll  insult  the  Idche:  I'll  insult  him  as  you 
never  saw  a  man  insulted  yet.' 

*  No  you  will  not !'  said  Josephine  doggedly : 
*  for  I  should  hate  you/ 

*  Ah !  Josephine ! — cruel  Josephine.  The  ac- 
cursed wretch !  for  him  you  have  stabbed  me.' 

*  And  you  me !  Unmask  him,  and  I  will  bless 
you  on  my  knees !     But  pray  do  not  insult  him. 
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We  are  parted  for  ever.  Be  wise  now  girl,  be 
shrewd/  hissed  Josephine,  in  a  tone  of  which  one 
would  not  have  thought  her  capable.  *  Find  out  who 
is  the  woman  who  has  seduced  him  from  me,  and 
has  brought  two  wretches  to  this.  I  tell  you  it  is 
some  bad  woman's  doing.    He  loved  me  once/ 

*Not  so  loud! — one  word! — ^you  are  a  wife! 
You  will  not  let  him  see  you — swear !' 

*OhI  never!  never!  Death  sooner!  When 
you  have  heard  all,  then  tell  him  I  am  gone — tell 
him  I  went  to  Egypt  this  day  with  him  I —  Ah ! 
would  to  God  I  had !' 

*8h!  sh!' 

*Sh!' 

Camille  was  at  the  little  gat«. 

Laure  stood  still,  and  nerved  herself  in  silence. 
Josephine  panted  in  her  hiding-place. 

Laure's  only  thought  now  was  to  expose  the 
traitor  to  her  sister,  and  restore  her  to  that  sweet 
peace.  She  would  not  see  Camille  till  he  was  near 
her.  He  came  eagerly  towards  her,  his  pale  face 
flushing  with  great  joy,  and  his  eyes  like  diamonds. 

*  Josephine!  It  is  not  Josephine!  Why  this 
must  be  Laure,  little  Laure  grown  up  to  a  fine 
lady,  a  beautiful  lady — my  darling  ! !' 

*  What  do  you  come  here  for  monsieur  T  asked 
Laure  in  a  tone  of  icy  indifference. 

*  What  do  I  come  here  for  ?  is  that  the  way  to 
speak  to  me  ?  but  I  am  too  happy  to  mind.  Dear 
Beaurepaire !  do  I  see  you  once  again.     Ah  Laure, 
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I  am  not  given  to  despair,  but  there  have  been 
moments  look  you — Bah !  it  is  past.  I  am 
here/ 

* -And  madame?' 

'  What  madame  ?' 

*  Madame  Dujardin  that  is  or  was  to  be  ?' 

*  This  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard  of  her/  said 
Camille  gaily. 

*  This  is  odd,  for  we  have  heard  all  about  it.* 

*  Are  you  jesting  ?' 
^No!' 

*  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  imply  that  I 
have  broken  faith  with  Josephine  ?' 

*  Certainly  !* 

'  You  lie !  Mademoiselle  Laure  de  Beaurepaire.' 

*  Insolent  !* 

*  No  !  it  is  you  who  have  insulted  your  sister  as 
well  as  me.  She  was  not  made  to  be  deserted  for 
meaner  women.  Come  mademoiselle,  insult  me, 
and  me  alone,  and  you  shall  find  me  more 
patient.  Oh  who  would  have  thought  Beaurepaire 
would  receive  me  thus  ?' 

*  It  is  your  own  fault.' 

*  Are  you  sure  ?' 

*  Positive.' 

*  Not  my  misfortune  ?' 

*  You  never  sent  her  a  line  for  all  these  years.* 

*  Alas  no !  how  could  I  ?' 

*  Nonsense  :  well  monsieur  the  information  you 
did  not  supply  others  did.' 
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*  All  the  better  ?  who  ?  how  T 

*We  know  from  excellent  authority  that  you 
deserted  to  the  enemy/ 

*  I  !  Camille  Dujardin — deserted  !  Josephine, 
why  are  you  not  here  ?  I  know  how  to  answer  a 
man  who  insults  me,  but  what  can  I  say  to  a 
woman  ?  Oh  God,  do  you  hear  what  they  say  to 
me  after  all  I  have  gone  through  ?' 

*  Ah  monsieur  you  act  well  V  said  Laure  acting 
herself,  for  her  heart  began  to  quake  :  Met  us  close 
this  painful  scene ;  you  were  seen  in  a  Spanish 
village  drinking  between  two  guerillas  ?' 

*Welir 

*  An  honest  French  soldier  fired  at  you/ 

*  He  did/ 

*  You  confess  it  ?'  cried  Laure  joyfully. 

*  The  bullet  passed  through  my  hand — here  is 
the  mark :  look/ 

*  Ah !  ah !     He  and  his  comrades  told  us  all/ 

*Aiir 

*  All !' 

*Did  he  teU  you  that  under  the  table  I  was 
chained  tight  down  to  the  chair  I  sat  in  ?  Did  he 
tell  you  that  my  hand  was  fastened  to  a  drinking-* 
horn,  and  my  elbow  to  the  table,  and  two  fellows 
sitting  opposite  me  with  pistols  quietly  covering 
me,  ready  to  draw  the  trigger  if  I  should  utter  a 
cry.  Did  he  tellyou  that  I  would  have  uttered 
that  cry  and  died  at  that  table  but  for  one  thing — 
I  had  promised  her  to  live/ 
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*  What  an  improbable  story  !*  said  I^ure,  but  her 
voice  trembled.  *  Besides,  what  became  of  you  this 
three  years  ?     Not  a  word — not  a  line.' 

*  Mademoiselle,'  b^an  CamiUe  very  coldly,  *  if 
you  are  really  my  Josephine's  sister,  you  will 
reproach  yourself  for  this  so  bitterly  that  I  need 
not  reproach  you.  If  she  I  love  were  to  share 
these  unworthy  suspicions  it  would  kill  me  on  the 
spot.  I  am  iheti  on  my  defence.  I  feel  myself 
blush — Dieu! — but  it  is  for  you  I  blush,  not  for 
myself.  This  is  what  became  of  me.  I  went  out 
alone  to  explore.  I  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  I 
was  surrounded.  I  shot  one  of  them,  and  pinked 
another,  but  my  arm  being  broken  by  a  bullet,  and 
my  horse  killed  under  me,  the  rascals  got  me-  I 
was  in  fact  insensible,  probably  from  loss  of  blood 
— a  cut  in  the  thigh.  These  fellows  throw  their 
knives  with  great  force  and  skill.  They  took  me 
about  with  them,  tried  to  make  a  decoy  of  me  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  ended  by  throwing  me  into  a 
dungeon — a  damp  dark  dungeon.  They  loaded 
me  with  chains  too,  though  the  walls  were  ten  feet 
thick,  and  the  door  iron,  and  bolted  and  double 
1x>lted  outside.  And  there  for  months  and  years, 
in  spite  of  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  the 
tortures  those  cowards  made  me  suffer,  I  lived, 
because,  Laure,  I  bad  promised  some  one  at  that 
gate  there  (and  he  turned  suddenly  and  pointed  to 
it)  that  I  would  come  back  alive.  At  last  one 
night  my  gaoler  came  to  my  cell  drunk.     I  seized 
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him  by  the  throat  and  throttled  him  :  I  did  not  kill 
him,  but  I  griped  him  till  be  was  insensible :  his 
keys  unlocked  my  fetters,  and  locked  them  again 
upon  his  limbs,  and  locked  him  in  the  cell,  and  1 
got  safely  outside.  But  there  a  sentinel  saw  me 
and  fired  at  me.  He  missed  me  but  ran  after 
me,  and  caught  me — for  I  was  stiff,  confined  so 
long — ^he  gave  me  a  thrust  of  his  bayonet,  I  flung 
my  heavy  keys  fiercely  in  his  face — he  staggered 
— I  wrested  his  piece  from  him,  and  disabled  him/ 

*Ahr 

^  I  crossed  the  frontier  in  the  night,  and  got  to 
Bayonne;  and  thence,  day  and  night,  to  Paris. 
There  I  met  a  reward  for  all  my  anguish.  A 
greater  is  behind!  a  greater  is  behind!  They 
gave  me  the  epaulettes  of  a  colonel.  See!  here 
they  are.  France  does  not  give  these  to  traitors, 
young  lady.  And  from  the  moment  I  left  dark 
Spain  and  entered  once  more  la  belle  France,  eveiy 
man  and  woman^  on  the  road  was  so  kind,  so  sym- 
pathizing ;  some  cried  after  me,  "  God  speed  you." 
They  felt  for  the  poor  worn  soldier,  coming  back 
to  his  love.  All  but  you,  Laure.  You  told  me  I 
was  a  traitor.' 

*  Forgive  me.  I — I — '  and  she  thought,  *0h 
Heaven  enlighten  me — ^what  shall  I  say — what 
shall  I  do?' 

*  Oh,  if  you  repent,'  cried  he,  *  that  is  different,  I 
forgive  you.  There  is  my  hand.  You  are  not  a 
soldier,  and  did  not  know  what  you  were  talking 
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about.  I  am  very  sorry  I  spoke  so  harshly  to  you. 
But  you  understand.  How  you  look !  How  you  pant ! 
Poor  child !  I  forgive  you.  There,  I  will  show  you 
how  I  forgive  you.  These  epaulettes,  dear — I  have 
never  put  them  on !  I  said,  no !  Josephine  shall  put 
them  on  for  me.  I  will  take  honour  as  well  as  hap- 
piness from  her  dear  hand.  But  you  are  her  sister, 
and  what  are  epaulettes  compared  with  what  she 
will  give  me  ?  You  shall  put  them  on  dear.  Come ; 
then  you  will  be  sure  I  bear  no  malice.' 

Laure,  faint  at  heart,  consented  in  silence,  and 
fastened  on  the  epaulettes.  *Yes,  Camille,'  she 
said,  *  think  of  glory  now  :  nothing  but  glory.' 

*  No  one  thinks  of  it  more.  But  to-day  how  can 
I  think  of  it,  how  can  I  give  her  a  rival  ?  To-day, 
I  am  all  love.  Laure,  no  man  ever  loved  a  human 
creature  as  I  love  Josephine!  Your  mother  is 
well,  dear  ?  All  are  well  at  Beaurepaire  ?  Oh ! 
where  is  she  all  this  time  ?  in  the  house  ?'  He  was 
moving  quickly  towards  the  house  :  but  Laure  in 
turn  put  out  her  hand  to  stop  him.  He  recoiled  a 
little  and  winced. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  she. 

*  Nothing  dear  girl ;  you  put  your  hand  on  my 
wound— that  is  all.' 

*  Oh !  you  are  wounded  ?' 

*  Yes ;  I  got  a  bayonet  thrust  from  one  of  the 
sentinels  when  I  escaped  from  prison.  It  is  a  little 
inflamed.  I  will  tell  you ;  but  you  must  promise  and 
not  tell  Josephine;   why  vex  that  angel?     This 
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wound  has  worried  me  a  little  all  the  way.  They 
wanted  me  to  stop  and  lay  up  at  Bayonne — how 
could  I  ?  and  again  at  Paris — how  could  I  ?  They 
said,  "  You  will  die."  "  Not  before  I  get  to  Beau- 
repaire,"  said  I.  I  could  bear  the  motion  of  a 
horse  no  longer.  I  asked  for  a  carriage.  Would 
you  believe  it  ? — both  his  carriages  were  out  at  a 
wedding.  I  could  not  wait  till  tHey  came  back. 
I  have  waited  an  eternity.  I  came  on  foot.  I 
dragged  myself  along — the  body  was  weak,  but  the 
heart  was  strong.  A  little  way  from  here  my 
wound  seemed  inclined  to  open ;  I  pressed  it  to- 
gether tight  with  my  hand ;  you  see  I  could  not 
afford  to  lose  any  more  blood ;  and  so  struggled  on. 
"Die?"  said  I,  "not  before  Beaurepaire."  And 
oh !  Laure,  now  I  could  be  content  to  die — at  her 
feet — for  I  am  happy ! — oh,  I  am  happy  !  What 
I  have  gone  through !  But  I  kept  my  word — and 
this  is  Beaurepaire !  Hurrah  !* — and  his  pale  cheek 
flushed  feebly,  and  his  eye  gleamed,  and  he  waved 
his  hat  feebly  over  his  head — *  hurrah!  hurrah! 
hurrah!' 

*  Oh,  don't !— don't !— dont !' 

*  How  can  I  help  ? — I  am  wild  with  joy — hurrah ! 
hurrah !  hurrah !' 

*No!  no!  no!  no!  no!' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  Oh !  must  I  stab  you  worse  than  all  your  ene- 
mies have  stabbed  you  ?' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?    You  turn  me  cold — ^very 
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cold.    What  ifl  the  matter?    Josephine  does  not 
come.     My  heart !' 

*  Camille— my  poor  Camille !  there  is  but  one 
thing  for  you  to  do.  Leave  Beaurepaire  on  the 
instant — ^fly  from  it — ^it  is  no  place  for  you.' 

*  She  is  dead.* 
*No.' 

*  She  is  dead. — She  does  not  come  to  me — she  is 
dead !  You  are  all  in  white — they  mourn  in  white 
for  angels  like  her,  that  go  to  Heaven — virgins. 
Oh!  I  was  blind.  You  might  have  told  me  at 
once.  You  see  I  can  bear  it.  What  does  it  matter 
to  one  who  loves  as  I  love  ?  It  is  only  to  give  her 
one  more  proof  I  lived  only  for  her.  I  would  have 
died  a  hundred  times  but  for  my  promise  to  her. 
Yes !    I  am  coming  love !  I  am  coming  1' 

He  fell  on  his  knees  and  smiled,  and  whispered — 

*  I  am  coming  Josephine — I  am  coming !' 

A  sob  and  a  moan  as  of  a  creature  dying  in 
anguish  answered  him. 

Laure  screamed  in  terror  when  she  heard  it. 
Camille  rose  wildly  to  his  feet. 

*  I  hear  her  1  She  is  behind  the  tree.* 
*No!  nol' 

A  rustle  and  a  rush  was  heard  in  the  tree. 
Camille  darted  furiously  round  the  tree.     Laure 
followed  the  next  moment. 
Josephine  was  in  his  arms. 

Josephine  wrestled  long  and  terribly  with  natui-e 
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in  that  old  oak  tree.  But  who  can  so  straggle  for 
eyer  ?  Anguish,  remorse,  horror,  despair,  and  love 
wrenched  her  heart  to  and  fro,  like  giants  fighting 
for  a  prey :  and  oh !  mysterious  human  heart  I 
gleams  of  a  mad  fitful  joy  shot  through  her, 
coming  quick  as  lightning,  going  as  quickly,  and 
leaving  the  despair  darker.  And  then  the  fierce 
struggle  of  the  soul  to  make  itself  heard.  More 
than  once  she  had  to  close  her  mouth  with  her 
hand :  more  than  once  she  seized  her  throat  not 
to  cry  out.  But  as  the  struggle  endured,  she  got 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  nature  mightier  and 
mightier.  And  when  the  wounded  hero  fell  on 
his  knees  so  close  to  her — when  he  who  had 
resisted  death  so  bravely  for  her,  prepared  to  give 
up  life  calmly  for  her,  her  bosom  rose  beyond  all 
control :  it  seemed  to  fill  to  choking,  then  to  split 
wide  open  and  give  the  struggling  soul  passage 
in  one  gasping  sob  and  heart-stricken  cry. 

Could  she  have  pent  this  in,  she  must  have  died. 

It  betrayed  her.  She  felt  it  had:  then  came 
the  woman's  instinct — flight :  the  coward's  im- 
pulse—flight: the  chaste  wife's  instinct — flight. 
She  rushed  from  her  hiding  place  and  made  wildly 
for  the  house. 

But  Camille  was  darting  round  the  tree.  She 
ran  right  upon  him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
He  held  her  irresistibly.  *  I  have  got  her — I  have 
got  her,'  he  shouted  in  wild  triumph.  *No!  I 
will  not  let  you  go.     None  but  God  shall  ever 
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take  you  from  me,  and  he  has  spared  you  to  me. 
You  are  not  dead :  you  have  kept  faith  as  I  have ! 
You  have  lived.  See  I  look  at  me.  I  am  alive — 
I  am  well — I  am  happy.  I  told  Laure  I  suffered. 
I  lied.  If  I  had  suffered  I  should  remember  it. 
It  is  all  gone  at  sight  of  you,  my  love !  my  love  I 
Oh,  my  Josephine  1  niy  love !' 

His  arm  was  firm  round  her  waist.  His  glowing 
eyes  poured  love  upon  her.  She  felt  his  beatinjg 
heart. 

All  that  passed  in  her — ^what  mortal  can  say  ? 
She  seemed  two  women :  that  part  of  her  which 
could  not  get  away  from  his  strong  arm  lost  all 
strength  to  resist — it  yielded  and  thrilled  under 
his  embrace,  her  bosom  heaving  madly :  all  that 
was  free  writhed  away  from  him :  her  face  was 
averted  with  a  glare  of  terror,  and  both  her  hands 
put  up  between  his  eyes  and  it. 

*  You  turn  away  your  head.  Laure,  she  turns 
away.  Speak  for  me.  Scold  her:  for  I  don't 
know  how  to  scold  her.  No  answer  from  either  : 
oh  what  has  turned  your  hearts  against  me  so  ?' 

*  Camille,'  cried  Laure — the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks — *my  poor  Camille!  leave 
Beaurepaire.     Oh,  leave  it  at  once.' 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 

At  that  Josephine,  like  some  feeble  but  nimble 
wild  creature  on  whom  a  grasp  has  relaxed, 
writhed  away  from  him  and  fled.  *  Farewell! 
Farewell !'  she  cried. 
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It  seemed  despair  itself  who  spoke. 

She  had  not  taken  six  steps  when  Jacintha  met 
her  right  in  front.  '  Madame  Baynal/  she  cried, 
enrtseying,  ^  the  baroness  is  in  the  summer  house 
and  wants  to  speak  to  you.  I  was  the  first  to  call 
her  madame :  and  Jacintha,  little  dreaming  of  all 
she  had  done,  went  o£f  in  trimnph,  after  another 
curtsey. 

This  blow  turned  those  three  to  stone. 

Josephine  had  no  longer  the  power  or  the  wish 
to  fly.  *  Better  so/  she  thought,  and  she  stood 
cowering. 

Then  the  great  passions  that  had  spoken  so  loud 
were  struck  dumb,  and  a  deep  silence  fell  upon 
the  place*  Madiame  Baynal's  quivering  eye  turned 
slowly  and  askant  towards  Camille,  but.  stopped  in 
terror  ere  it  could  see  him.  i 

Silence^ — dead  silence  f 

The  ladies  knew  by  this  fearful  stillness  that  the, 
truth  was  creeping  on  Camille. 

Madame  Baynal  cowered  more  and  more. 

Camille  spoke  one  word  in  a  low  whisper — 

*  Madame?' 
Dead  silence. 

-  *  White  ?  both  in  white  ?' 

*  Camille,  it  was  our  doing.  We  drove  her  to  it. . 
Oh,  sir,  look  how  afraid  of  you  she  is.  Do  not  kill, 
her :  do  not  reproach  her,  if  you  are  a  man.' 

He  waved  her  out  of  his  way  as  if  she  had  been 
some  idle  feather,  and  he  walked  up  to  Josephine. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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*  It  is  for  you  to  speak,  my  betrothed :  are  you 
married? 

The  poor  creature,  true  to  her  nature,  wag 
thinking  more  of  him  than  herself.  Even  in  her 
despair  it  flashed  across  her  ^  If  he  knew  all,  he 
too  would  be  wretched  for  life.  If  I  let  him  sccMm 
me  he  may  be  happy  one  day/  She  cowered  the 
picture  of  sorrow  and  tongue-tied  guilt. 

•  Are  you  a  wife  ?' 
•Yes/ 

He  staggered. 

•  This  is  how  I  came  to  be  suspected :  she  I  loved 
was  false?' 

*Yes,  Camille/ 

<  No  I  no  1'  cried  Laure :  ^  she  alone  never  suck 
pected  you :  and  we  have  brought  her  to  this^we 
alone/ 

•Be  silent  Laure— oh  I  be  silent  I  {T  gasped 
Josephine. 

•  I  lived  for  you :  I  would  have  died  for  you  i 
you  could  not  even  wait  for  me/ 

A  low  moan :  but  not  a  word  of  excuse. 

•  What  can  I  do  for  you  now  ?' 

•  Forget  me,  Camille/ 

•Forget  you?  oh  never  I  never  I  there  is  but 
one  thing  I  can  do  to  show  you  how  I  loved  you 
forgive  you — and  begone — ^whither  shall  I  go? 
whither  shall  I  go  now  ?' 

•  Oh,  Camille,  your  words  stab  her  :  she--*' 

•  Be  silent  I  let  none  speak  but  J — ^none  here  but. 
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I  has  the  right  to  speak.  Poor  weak  angel  that 
loved  yet  could  not  wait :  I  forgive  you !  be 
happy ! — if  you  can — I  hid  you  he  hap-py !' 

The  quiet  despairing  tones  died  away,  and  wifli 
them  life  seemed  to  end  to  her,  and  hope  to  go  out* 
He  turned  his  hack  quickly  on  her.  ^  To  the  army !' 
he  cried  hoarsely.  -He  drew  himself  haughtily  up 
in  marching  attitude^  He  took  three  strides  erect 
and  fiery  and  hold.  At  the  fourtifci  the  great  heart 
snapped,  and  the  worn  body  it  had  held  up  so  lo!^ 
rolled  like  a  dead  log  upon  tt^e  gWimd  with  a 
tremendous  fisJI, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  baronees  and  St.  Aubin  were  walking  gently 
on  the  South  Terrace,  when  suddenly  they  heard 
shrieks  of  terror  in  the  Pleasance.  They  came 
with  quaking  hearts  as  fast  as  their  old  limbs  would 
carry  them.  They  found  Laure  and  Josephine 
crouched  over  the  body  of  a  man — an  officer. 

Laure  was  just  tearing  open  his  collar  and  jacket. 
Dard  and  Jacintha  had  run  from  the  kitchen  at  the 
screams.  Camille  lay  on  his  back,  white  and 
motionless. 

The  doctor  now  came  up.  *  Who !  what  is  this  ?' 
He  shook  his  head.  ^  This  is  a  bad  case.  Stand 
away  ladies.     Let  me  feel  his  pulse.' 

Whilst  the  old  man  was  going  stiffly  down  on 
one  knee,  Jacintha  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  *  See ! 
see !  his  shirt !  that  red  streak !  Ah  !  ah !  it  is 
getting  bigger  and  bigger  :  and  she  turned  faint 
in  a  moment,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  Dard. 

The  doctor  looked.  *A11  the  better,'  said  he 
firmly.  *  I  thought  he  was  dead !  His  blood 
flows :  then  I  will  save  him !     Don't  clutch  me  so, 
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Josephine— donH  cling  to  me  like  that.  Now  ib  the 
time  to  show  your  hreed :  not  turn  sick  at  the  sight 
of  a  little  blood  like  that  foolish  creature ;  but  help 
me  save  the  poor  man/ 

'  Take  him  indoors !'  cried  the  baroness. 
[    ^  Into  our  house  mamma  ?'  gasped  Laure. 

*The  lightning  would- strike  it  if  we  did  not! 
What!  a  wounded  soldier  who  has  fought  for 
France  !  leave  him  to  lie  and  die  outside  my  door 
' — ^never:  what  would  my  son  say?  He  is  a 
soldier/ 

Laure  cast  a  hasty  look  at  Josephine:  Jose- 
phine's eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground  and  her 
hands  clenched. 

*  Now  Jacintha — ^you  be  oflF  !*  said  the  doctor. 
'I  can^t  have  cowards  about  him  to  make  the 
others  as  bad — go  and  stew  down  a  piece  of  good 
beef  for  hjm  my  girl.' 

'  That  I  will :  poor  thing.' 

The  baroness  recognised  Camille. 

*  Why  I  know  him :  it  is  an  old  acquaintance, 
young  Dujardin — ^you  remember,  Josephine;  I 
used  to  suspect  him  of  a  fancy  for  you,  poor  fellow ! 
Why,  he  must  have  come  here  to  see  us — poor 
soul.' 

*  No  matter  who  it  is — it  is  a  man.  Now  girls 
have  you  courage,  have  you  himianity?  Then 
come  one  on  each  side  of  him  and  take  hands 
beneath  his  back,  while  I  lift  his  head  and  Dard 
his  legs.' 
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^  And  handle  bim  gently  monsietir  whatever  you 
do/  said  D^.  '  I  kxiow  what  it  is.  I  have  heen 
wounded.' 

These  four  carried  the  lifeless  burden  very  slowly 
and  gently  across  the  Plea^uce  to  the  house :  then 
with  mpr^  difficulty  and  (^ution  up  the  stairs. 

All  the  while  the  sisters'  hands  griped  one 
another  tight  beneath  the  lifeless  burden,  and  spoke 
to  one  another.  And  Josephine's  arm  upheld 
tenderly  but  not  weakly  th^  hero  she  had  struck 
down.  She  avoided  Laure's  eye,  her  mother's  eye, 
and  even  the  doctor's  eye:  one  gasping  sob 
escaped  her  as  she  walked  with  head  half  averted 
and  vacant,  terror-stricken  eyes,  and  her  victim  on 
her  sustaining  arm. 

They  laid  him  in  the  tapestried  chamber. 

'  I  must  have  this  room  for  him,'  said  the  doctor. 
*  It  is  airy.  Now,  away  with  you  girls :  Dard, 
help  me  undress  him/ 

Laure  took  Josephine's  hand :  ^  Sit  on  the  stairs/ 
said  9he,  ^then  when  Pard  comes  out  we  shall 
hear/ 

Josephine  obeyed  passively.  She  sat  in  gloomy 
silence,  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  like  one  waiting 
for  her  deathblow. 

Laure,  sick  at  heart,  sat  silent  too.  At  last  she 
said  faintly,  *  Have  we  done  well  ?' 

*  I  don't  know/  said  Josephine,  doggedly.  Her 
eyes  never  left  the  groimd. 

*  We  could  not  let  him  die  for  want  of  care.' 
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^  He  will  not  thmk  us,  mj  sister.  Better  to  die 
tlian  live/ 

At  ibis  instant  Dard  came  mnning  down. 
'GUkkI  news!  mesdemoiselles !  good  news!  the 
wound  runs  all  along :  it  is  not  deep,  like  mine 
was.  He  baa  opened  his  eyes  and  shut  them  again. 
The  dear  good  doctor  stopped  the  blood  in  a  twinkle. 
TBie  doctor  says  he'll  be  bound  to  save  him.  I 
must  run  and  tell  Jacintha.  She  is  taking  on 
in  the  kitchen/ 

Josephine,  who  had  risen  eagerly  from  her 
despairing  posture,  clasped  her  hands  together: 
then  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  *  He  will  Uve ! 
he  will  live  V 

When  she  had  wept  a  long  while  she  said  to 
Laure- — '  Come,  my  sister,  help  your  poor  Josephine/ 

'Yes,  love,  what?' 

*  My  duty,'  faltered  Josephine.  '  My  duty  that 
an  hour  ago  seemed  so  sweet,'  and  she  fell  to 
weeping  patiently  again. 

They  went  to  Josephine's  room.  She  crept 
slowly  to  a  wardrobe,  and  took  out  a  grey  silk 
dress. 

^  Oh  never  mind  for  to-day,'  cried  Laure.  *  Alas ! 
alas!' 

'  Help  me,  my  sister.    It  is  for  myself  as  well.' 

*To  remind  me  every  moment  I  am  Madame 
Raynal.' 

They  put  the  grey  gown  on  her,  both  weeping 
patiently.     It  will  be  known  at  the  last  day,  all 
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that  honest  women*  have  suffered  weeping  silently 
in  this  noisy  world. 

.  Camille  soon  recovered  his  senses  and  a  portion 
of  his  strength :  then  the  irritation  of  his  wound 
brought  on  fever.  This  in  turn  retired  before  the 
doctor's  remedies  and  a  sound  constitution  :  but  it 
Jeft  behind  it  a  great  weakness  and  general  prostra- 
tion. And  in  this  state  the  fate  of  the  body 
depends  greatly  on  the  mind. 

The  baroness  and  the  doctor  went  constantly  to 
see  him,  and  soothe  him :  he  spoiled  and  often 
thanked  them,  but  his  eager  eyes  watched  the  door 
for  one  who  came  not. 

When  he  got  well  enough  to  leave  his  bed  the 
largest  couch  was  sent  up  to  him  from  the  saloon  : 
a  kind  hand  lined  the  baron's  silk  dressing-gown 
for  him  warm  and  soft  and  nice :  and  he  would  sit 
or  lie  on  his  couch,  or  take  two  turns  in  the  room 
leaning  upon  Laure's  shoulder,  and  glad  of  the 
support :  and  oh,  he  looked  so  pitebusly  in  her 
eyes  when  she  came,  and  when  she  went :  Laure 
lowered  her  eyes  before  them — she  coidd '  do 
nothing— she  could  say  nothing. 

She  saw  that  with  his  strength  Camille  had  lost 
a  portion  of  his  pride  :  that  he  pined  for  a  sight  of 
her  he  no  longer  respected  :  pined  for  her— as  the 
thirsty  pine  for  water  in  Zahara. 

At  last  one  day  he  spoke. 

*  How  kind  you  are  to  me  Laure !  how  kind  you 
all  are — but  one/ 
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He  waited  in  hopes  she  would  say  something, 
but  she  held  her  tongue. 

*  At  least  tell  me  why  it  is?  Is  she  ashamed  ? 
Is  she  afraid  ?' 

^Neither/ 

*  She  hates  me  :  it  is  then  true  that  we  hate  those 
whom  we  have  wounded.  Cruel !  cruel  Josephine. 
Oh  heart  of  marble  against  which  my  heart  has 
wrecked  itself  for  ever !' 

^Alas!  she  is  not  cruel — ^but  she  is  Madame 
Rajmal.' 

*  Ah ! — ^I  forgot !  But  have  I  no  claim  on  her  ? 
Nearly  four  years  she  has  been  my  betrothed. 
What  have  I  done  ?  Was  I  ever  false  to  her  ?  I 
could  forgive  her  for  what  she  has  done  to  me,  but 
she  cannot  forgive  me.  Does  she  mean  never  to 
see  me  again  ?' 

*  What  good  could  come  of  it  ?' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Camille,  with  a  malicious  smile. 
*  I  am  in  her  way.  I  see  what  she  wants — she 
shall  have  it.' 

Laure  carried  these  words  to  Josephine.     They 
went  through  her  like  a  sword. 
Laure  pitied  her. 

*  Let  us  go  to  him.  Anything  is  better  than 
this.' 

'  Laure,  I  dare  not' 

The  next  day  early,  Josephine  took  Laure  to  a 
door  outside  the  house,  a  door  that  had  long 
been  disused.     Nettles  grew  before  it.     She  pro- 

6  8 
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duced  a  kej  and  with  great  difficulty  opened  ibis 
door. 

^  All  it  10  a  good  many  yeara  since  I  have  been 
in  there/  said  Lanre.  ^  Why  Josephine  it  leads  to 
the  tapestry  chamber.  You  remember  where  we 
fued  to  peep  through  into  the  roonu  Ah  how 
happy  we  were  then.' 

'  Yes.  Watch  him^  as  a  mother  does  her  child« 
Oh !  if  anything  happens  to  him  while  he  is  under 
my  care— ^' 

*  Be  calm,  love,  do  not  fear,  I  will  watch  him. 
I  share  your  misgivings,  your  fears;  I  share  all 
with  you.* 

'My  sister  1  my  Laurel  my  guardian  angel  I 
If  I  had  not  you,  who  knows  what  a  miserable 
woman  I  am,  I  should  go  raving  mad.' 

When  Josephine  had  placed  Camille  under  this 
strange  surveillance,  she  felt  a  little,  a  very  little 
easier,  she  hardly  knew  why ;  for  in  truth  it  was  a 
vague  protection  against  a  danger  equally  mys« 
terious.  So  great  was  Josephine's  forethought^  so 
unflmching  her  determination,  that  she  never  once 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  mount  those  stairs,  and 
peep  at  Camille  herself.  ^  I  must  starve  my  heart, 
not  feed  it.'  And  she  grew  paler  and  more 
hollow-eyed  day  by  day. 

Yet  this  was  the  same  woman  who  showed  such 
feebleness  and  irresolution  when  Baynal  pressed 
her  to  marry  him. 

But  then  dwarfs  feebly  drew  her  this  way  and 
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that.  Now  giants  fought  for  her.  Between  a 
feeble  inclination  and  a  feeble  disinclination  her 
dead  heart  drifted  to  and  fro.  Now  honour,  duly, 
gratitude,  which  with  her  was  a  passion,  dragged 
her  one  way— -love,  pity,  and  remorse  another. 

Neither  of  these  giants  would  relax  his  grasp^ 
and  nothing  yielded  except  her  vital  powers. 
Yes;  her  temper— «the  loveliest  temper  Heaven 
ever  gave  a  human  creature  was  soured  at  times. 

There  lay  the  man  she  loved  pining  for  her: 
cursing  her  for  her  cruelty — ^praying  Heaven  to 
forgive  him  and  to  bless  her,  and  curse  him  instead 
— sighing^  at  intervals,  all  the  day  long  so  loud,  so 
deep,  so  piteously,  as  if  his  heart  broke  with  each 
sigh ;  and  sometimes,  for  he  little  knew,  poor  soul^ 
that  any  human  eye  was  upon  him,  casting  aside 
his  manhood  in  his  despair,  and  flinging  himself 
on  the  very  floor,  and  muffling  his  head,  and 
sobbing — he  a  hero. 

And  here  was  she  pining  in  secret  for  him,  who 
pined  for  her  ?  *  I  am  not  a  woman  at  all,*  cried 
she,  who  was  all  woman.  '  I  am  crueller  to  him 
than  a  tiger  or  any  savage  creature  is  to  the  victim 
she  tears*  I  must  not  tempt  you.  To  love  me 
now  is  a  sin.  I  must  cure  you  of  your  love  for 
me,  and  then  die :  for  what  shall  I  have  to  live 
for  ?    He  weeps,  he  sighs,  he  cries  for  Josephine.* 

This  enforced  cruelty  was  more  contrary  to  this 
woman's  nature  as  well  as  to  her  heart,  than  black 
is  to  white,  or  heat  to  cold :  and  nature  rebelled 
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with  all  her  forces.  As  when  a  rock  tries  to  stem 
a  current,  the  water  fights  its  way  on  more  sides 
than  one,  so  insulted  Nature  dealt  with  Josephine. 
Not  only  did  her  hody  pine,  hut  her  nerves  were 
exasperated.  Sudden  twitches  came  over  her,  that 
almost  made  her  scream.  Her  permanent  state  was 
utter  despondency  :  hut  across  it  came  fitful  flashes 
of  irritation ;  and  then  she  was  scarce  mistress  of 
herself. 

Wherefore  you  who  find  some  holy  woman  cross 
and  hitter,  stop  a  moment  before  you  sum  her  up 
vixen  and  her  religion  nought :  inquire  the  history 
of  her  heart:  perhaps  beneath  the  smooth  cold 
surface  of  duties  well  discharged,  her  life  has  been, 
or  even  is,  a  battle  against  some  self-indulgence  the 
insignificant  saint's  very  blood  cries  out  for :  and 
so  the  poor  thing  is  cross,  not  because  she  is  bad : 
but  because  she  is  better  than  the  rest  of  us — ^yet 
human. 

As  for  Josephine's  little  bursts  of  fretfulness 
they  were  always  followed  by  disproportionate 
penitence  and  pathetic  efforts  to  be  so  very  kind 
to  those  whom  she  had  scratched,  and  then  felt  for 
as  if  she  had  ploughed  great  bleeding  furrows  in 
them. 

Now  though  she  was  more  on  her  guard  with 
the  baroness  than  with  Laure,  or  the  doctor,  or 
Jacintha,  her  state  could  not  altogether  escape  the 
vigilance  of  a  mother's  eye. 

But  the  baroness  had  not  the  clue  we  have. 
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'  That  makes  all  the  difference:  how  small  an 
understanding  put  hy  accident  or  instruction  on 
the  right  track  shall  run  the  game  down :  how 
great  a  sagacity  shall  wander  if  it  gets  on  a  false 
scent.* 

*  Doctor  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  patient 
you  neglect  the  rest  of  us.  Do  look  at  Josephine  1 
She  is  ill!' 

*  No  madame,  or  she  would  have  told  me.' 
*Well  then  she  is  going  to  be  ill.     She  is  so 

pale,  and  so  fretful,  so  peevish,  which  is  not  in  her 
nature..    Would  you. believe  it  doctor,  she  snaps?* 

*  Our  Josephine  snap  ?     This  is  new.* 

*  And  snarls.' 

*  Then  look  for  the  end  of  the  world.' 

*  The  other  day  I  heard  her  snap  Laure :  and 
this  morning  she  half  snarled  at  me^  just  because  I 
pressed  her  to  go  and  console  our  patient.  Hush ! 
here  she  is.  My  child  I  am  accusing  you  to 
monsieur  here.  I  am  telling  him  you  neglect  his 
patient.' 

^ I,  mamma!' 

'  You  never  go  near  him.' 

*  I  will  visit  him  one  of  these  days,'  said  Jose- 
phine coldly. 

*One  of  these  days  my  daughter.  You  used 
not  to  be  BO  hard  hearted.     A  soldier,  an  old 

*  Ftdtf  all  authentic  records  of  man's  reasonings  and  inyentions :  for 
dimaz  plunge  from  Newton  reasoning  astronomy  down  to  Xewton  reason- 
ing alchymy. 
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oomrade  of  your  husband's,  wcmnded  and  sick,  and 
jou  alone  never  go  to  him^  to  console  him  with  a 
word  of  sympathy  or  encouragement/ 

Josephine  looked  at  her  mother  with  a  sort  of 
incredulous  stare. 

*  I  do  not  recognize  you.  You  who  are  so  kind- 
hearted  and  pitiful,  except  to  wounded  soldiers.' 

Josephine  smiled  bitterly.  Then  after  a  struggle 
she  replied  with  a  tone  and  manner  so  spiteful  and 
icy  that  it  would  have  deceived  even  us  who  knbw 
her  had  we  heard  it. 

^He  has  plenty  of  nurses  without  me.'  She 
added  almost  violently,  *  my  husband,  if  he  were 
wounded,  would  not  have  so  many,  perhaps  not 
have  one/ 

With  this  she  rose  and  went  out,  leaving  them 
aghast.  She  sat  down  in  the  passage  on  a  window 
seat,  and  laughed  hysterically. 

Laure  heard  her  and  ran  to  her.'  Josephine 
told  her  what  her  mother  had  said  to  her.  Laure 
soothed  her. 

*  Never  mind.  You  have  your  sister  who  under- 
stands you :  don't  come  in  till  they  have  got  some 
other  topic/ 

Laure  out  of  curiosity  went  in,  and  found  a  dis- 
cussion going  on.  The  doctor  was  fathoming 
Josephine,  for  the  benefit  of  his  companion. 

*  It  is  a  female  jealousy :  and  of  a  mighty  in- 
nocent kind.  We  are  so  occupied  with  this  poor 
fellow,  she  thinks  her  soldier  is  forgotten.' 
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^  Surely,  doctOT)  our  Josephine  would  not  be  so 
unreasonable,  so  unjust.' 

*  She  belongs  to  a  sex,  be  it  said  without  offend* 
ing  you  madam,  among  whose  numberless  virtues 
justice  does  not  fill  a  prominent  place/ 

The  baroness  shook  her  head» 

*  That  is  not  it.  It  is  a  piece  of  prudery.  This 
young  gentleman  was  a  sort  of  admirer  of  hers, 
though  she  did  not  admire  him  much,  as  far  as  I 
remember.  But  it  was  four  years  ago  ;  and  she  is 
married  to  a  man  she  loves,  or  is  going  to  love.' 

'  Well  but,  mamma,  a  trifling  excess  of  delicacy 
is  surely  excusable.' 

*  It  is  not  delicacy :  it  is  prudery.  And  when 
people  are  sick  and  suffering,  an  honest  woman 
should  take  up  her  charity  and  lay  down  her 
prudery,  or  her  coquetry :  two  things  that  I  sus- 
pect are  the  same  thing  in  different  shapes.* 

Here  Jacintha  came  in. 

^Mademoiselle,  here  is  the  colonel's  broth; 
Madame  Raynal  has  flavoured  it  for  him,  and  you 
are  to  take  it  up  to  him,  and  keep  him  company 
while  he  eats  it.' 

*  Come,'  cried  the  baroness,  *  my  lecture  has  not 
been  lost.' 

Laure  followed  Jacintha  up  stairs. 

Laure  was  heart  and  head  on  Baynal's  side. 

She  had  deceived  him  about  Josephine's  attach- 
ment, and  felt  all  the  more  desirous  to  guard  him 
against  any  ill  consequences  of  it.    Then  he  had 
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been  so  generous  lo  her :  lie  had  left  her  her 
sister,  who  would  have  gone  to  Egypt,  and  escaped 
this  misery,  but  for  her. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  may  use  a  great 
master's  words, 

Gentle  pity 

Tugged  at  her  heartstrings  with  complaining  cries. 

This  watching  of  Camille  made  her  wretched. 
When  she  was  with  him  his  pride  bore  him  up : 
but  when  he  was  alone  as  he  thought,  his  anguish 
and  despair  were  terrible,  and  broke  out  in  so 
many  ways  that  often  Laure  shrank  in  terror  firom 
her  peephole. 

She  dared  not  tell  Josephine  the  half  of  what 
she  saw:  what  she  did  tell  her  agitated  her  so 
terribly :  and  often  Laure  had  it  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  to  say — *  Do  pray  go  and  see  if  you  can 
say  nothing  that  will  do  him  good :  but  she  fought 
the  impulse  down.  This  battle  of  feeling,  though 
less  severe  than  her  sister's,  was  constant:  it 
destroyed  her  gaiety.  She,  whose  merry  laugh 
used  to  ring  like  chimes  through  the  house,  never 
laughed  now,  seldom  smiled,  and  often  sighed. 
The  elders  felt  a  deep  gloom  settle  down  upon  the 
house. 

One  evening  the  baroness,  Josephine,  and  St. 
Aubin  sat  in  the  saloon,  in  dead  silence. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin  had  been  the  last  to  succumb 
to  the  deep  depression,  but  for  a  day  of  two  he 
had  been  as  grave  and  as  sad  as  the  rest. 
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'    He  now  broke  silence. 

*  I  am  glad  Laure  is  out  of  the  room/  said  lie 
thdnghtfully,  *  I  wish  to  consult  you  two/ 

*  We  listen,  my  friend/  said  the  baroness  with 
interest. 

'  *  It  is  humiliating,  after  all  my  experience,  to  be 
obliged  to  consult  unprofessional  persons.  Forty 
years  ago  I  should  have  been  too  wise  to  do  so. 
But  since  then  I  have  often  seen  science  baffled 
and  untrained  intelligences  throw  light  upon  hard 
questions :  and  your  sex  in  particular  has  luminous 
instincts  and  reads  things  by  flashes  that  we  men 
miss  with  a  microscope.  Our  dear  Madame  Baynal 
read  that  notary,  and  to  this  day  I  believe  she 
could  not  tell  us  how.' 

*  I  know  very  well  how  I  read  him,  dear  friend.' 
^How?' 

*  Oh !  I  can't  tell  how.' 

*  There  you  see.  Well  then  you  must  help  me 
in  this  case.  And  this  time  I  promise  to  treat 
your  art  with  more  respect.'  . 

^  And  who  is  it  she  is  to  read  now  ?'  asked  the 
baroness. 

Josephine  said  nothing :  but  trembled,  and  was 
secretly  but  keenly  on  her  guard. 

*  Who  should  it  be  but  my  poor  patient  ?  He 
puzzles  me.  I  never  knew  a  patient  so  faint 
hearted.' 

*A  soldier  faint  hearted!'  exclaimed  the  ba- 
roness.   ^To  be  sure  these  men  that  storm  cities 
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and  fire  cannon,  and  cut  and  hack  one  another 
^th  80  much  spirit,  are  poor  creatures  compared 
with  us  when  they  have  to  lie  quiet  and  suffer/ 

*  Josephine/  said  the  doctor,  abruptly,  *  do  you 
know  Colonel  Dujardin's  character  V 

*  No !  yes !  by  the  bulletins  of  the  army— long 
ago/ 

'  Do  you  know  his  history  ?' 

^  No— yes.  He  told  Laure  :  and  she  told  me. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  Spain.  The  cowards 
made  him  suffer  tortures.  Oh,  doctor !  he  is  aliTQ 
by  a  miracle.  I  cannot  think  that  Heaven  will 
desert  him  now.  Do  send  for  Laure ;  she  will  tell 
you  better  than  I  can  all  he  has  gone  through.* 

*  No,'  said  St.  Aubin,  ^you  mistake  me.  That  is 
not  what  I  want  to  know.  It  is  not  the  past  but 
the  present  that  gives  me  so  much  concern.  Past 
dangers  are  present  delights/ 

*  Doctor,  what  do  you  mean  ?* 

*  I  mean  this,  that  he  ought  to  get  well,  and  does 
not.  But  it  is  not  my  fault :  no  man  can  be  cured 
without  his  own  help  :  and  he  will  not  put  a  finger 
to  the  work.  Patients  complain  of  our  indifference ; 
it  is  not  so  here :  I  am  all  anxiety  and  zeal,  and 
my  sick  man  is  his  own  bystander  apathetic  as 
a  log/ 

The  doctor  walked  the  room  in  great  excite- 
ment. 

*  Ladies  for  pity's  sake  help  me :  get  his  history 
from  him,  and  tell  it  me  :  you  Josephine  with  your 
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kistiiicts  do  for  pity'^  sake  help  me :  do  throw  off 
that  sublime  indifference  you  have  manifested  all 
along  to  this  man's  fate/ 

'She  has  not/  cried  the  baroness  firing  up. 
^She  lined  his  dressing-gown  for  him;  and  she 
inspects  everything  that  he  eats :  do  you  not  ?' 

*  Yes,  mother/ 

*  Have  patience  my  friend :  time  wiU  cure  your 
patient :  and  time  alone/ 

^  Time !  you  speak  as  if  time  was  a  quality : 
time  is  only  a  measure  of  events,  favourable  or  un- 
favourable :  time  kills  as  many  as  it  cures/ 

*  Why  doctor  you  surely  would  not  imply  his  life 
is  in  any  danger  ?' 

'  Should  I  be  saying  all  this  if  it  was  not  ?  Must 
I  speak  out  ?  Well  then  I  will.  If  some  change 
does  not  take  place  soon,  he  will  be  a  dead  man  in 
another  fortnight.  That  is  all  time  will  do  for  him. 
Now/ 

The  baroness  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity  and 
distress. 

Josephine  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  a 
creeping  horror  came  over  her,  and  then  a  fsdnt- 
pess.  Suddenly  she  rushed  from  the  room.  In 
the  passage  she  met  Laure  coming  hastily  towards 
the  salon  laughing :  the  first  time  she  had  laughed 
this  many  a  day.  Oh  what  a  contrast  between  the 
two  faces  that  met  there — the  one  pale  and  horror 
stricken,  the  other  rosy  and  laughing ! 

'  Well  dear,  at  last  I  am  paid  for  all  my  trouble. 
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I  have  caught  my  lord  out     What  do  you  think 
he  does  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  Nothing— tell  me !  tell  me !' 

*You  are  agitated  Josephine.  My  sister  my 
sweet  sister !  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you 
now  ?  You  want  my  story  first  ?  Very  well.  Oh 
the  doctor  would  be  in  a  fine  rage  if  he  knew  it/ 

*  The  doctor?' 

^Yes!  it  is  soon  told.  Gamille  never  takes  a 
•drop  of  his  medicine.  He  pours  it  into  the  ashes 
under  the  grate.  I  saw  him.  I  caught  him  in 
the  act,  ha !  ha !' 

Josephine  stared  wildly  at  Laure  to  hear  her 
laugh. 

'  Ah !  I  forgot :  you  don't  know — come !' 

*  Where  to?' 

*  To  him: 

Josephine  paused  on  the  first  landing. 

*  Promise  me  not  to  contradict  a  word  I  shall  say 
to  him.  I  must  hide  my  heart  from  him  I  love — 
yes,  him  I  love,  I  adore,  I  worship.  Ah  !  I  have 
got  you  to  whom  I  can  tell  the  truth,  or  I  could 
not  go  on  the  walking  lie  I  am.  I  love  him :  I 
adore  him  :  I  will  deceive  him,  and  save  him,  and 
then  lie  down  and  die.' 

*Be  calm!  pray  be  cahn!'  said  Laure:   *0h, 

that  he  had  never  been  born !  Say  what  you  will, 

I  will    not    speak.      Shall  I  tell   him  you  are 
coming  ?' 
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.  *No.     Let  me  have  every  advantage:  let  me 
tliink  beforehand  every  word  I  shall  say :  but  take' 
him  by  surprise,  coward  and  double-face  that  I 
am/ 

The  sisters  stood  at  the  door.  Josephine's  heart- 
beat audibly.  She  knocked :  a  .feint  voice  said— 
*  Come  in/  She  and  Laure  entered  the  -  room. 
Camille  sat  on  the  sofa,  his  head  bowed  over  his 
hands.  A  glance  showed  Josephine  that  he  was* 
doggedly  and  resolutely  thrusting  himself  into  the 
grave.  Thinking  it  was  only  Laure,  for  he  had 
now  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  Josephine  come  in^ 
at  the  door,  he  never  moved.  Some  one  glided 
gently  but  rapidly  up  to  him. 

He  looked  up.      .      . 

Josephine  was  kneeling  to  him.  - 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  start,  and  trembled  all 
over. 

*  Camille,  I  am  come  to  you  to  beg  your  pity,  to 
appeal  to  your  generosity,  to  ask  a  favour^— I  who 
deserve  so  little  of  you.' 

*You  have  waited  a  long  time,'  said  Camille 
agitated  greatly ;  *  and  so  have  T,'  he  added  bit*^ 
terly. 

*  Camille,  you  are  killing  one  who  loved  you- 
once,  and  who  has  been  very  weak  and  faithless, 
but  not  so  wicked  as  she  appears.'  ^ 

.  *  How  am  1  killing  you  ?' 

*With  remorse— to  see  you  sinking  into  the- 
tomb.     Camille  is  this  generous  of  you?     Do  I 
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not  suffer  enough  ?    Would  yoii  make  me  a  mur- 
deress T 

*  Then  why  have  you  never  been  near  me  ?  I 
could  forgive  your  weakness,  but  not  your  hearts 
lessness/ 

*  It  is  my  duty.  I  have  no  right  to  seek  your 
society.  If  you  really  wanted  mine  you  would  get 
well,  and  so  join  us  down  stairs  a  week  or  two 
before  you  leave  us.* 

*  How  am  I  to  get  well  ?    My  heart  is  broken/ 

^  Be  a  man  Camille.  Do  not  fling  away  a  soldier^s 
life  because  a  fickle  worthless  woman  could  not 
wait  for  you.  Forgive  like  a  man,  or  revenge 
yourself  like  a  man.  If  you  cannot  forgive  me, 
kiU  me.  See  I  kneel  at  your  feet,  I  will  not 
resist  you.    Kill  me !' 

*  I  wish  I  could.  Oh !  if  I  could  kill  you  with 
a  look  and  myself  with  a  wish !  No  man  shcruld 
ever  take  you  from  me  then.  We  would  be  toge- 
ther in  the  grave  at  this  hour.  Do  not  tempt  me, 
Isayr 

And  he  cast  a  terrible  look  of  love^  and  hatred, 
and  despair  upon  her. 

Her  purple  eye  never  winced;  it  poured  back 
tenderness  and  affection  in  return. 

He  saw  and  turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  her. 

She  seized  it  and  kissed  it«  ^  Tou  are  great,  you 
are  generous ;  you  will  not  strike  me  as  a  woman 
strikes — ^you  will  not  die  to  cbive  me  to  despair/ 
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*  Ah  I  you  love  me  still !' 

*  No !  no !  no !  my  heart  is  dead.  But  I  loved 
you  once.  When  I  had  a  right  to  love  you.  A 
woman  cannot  forget  all.  Can  you  ?  Yes !  you 
can,  to  be  revenged  on  poor  silly  Josephine.' 

*I  see:  Love  is  gone — -but  pity  remains — ^I 
thought  that  was  gone  too.' 

^Yes  CamiUe/  said  Josephine  in  a  whisper— 
'pity  remains,  and  remorse  and  terror  at  what 
I  have  done  to  a  man  of  whom  I  was  never 
worthy. 

*  Well,  madame,  as  you  have  come  at  last  to  me, 
and  even  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  a  favour — ^I 
shall  try-^if  only  out  of  courteffy — to— ah  Jose- 
phine! Josephine!  when  did  I  ever  refuse  you 
anjrthing?' 

At  this  Josephine  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst 
out  ckying.  Camille,  at  this,  began  to  cry  too ; 
and  the  two  poor  things  sat  a  long  way  from  one 
another,  and  sobbed  bitterly* 

The  man,  weakened  as  he  was,  recovered  his 
quiet  despair  first. 

*  Don't  cry  so  my  poor  soul!*  said  he.  *But 
tell  me  what  is  your  will,  and  I  shall  obey  you  as 
I  used  before  any  one  came  between  us.' 

*  Then !  live,  Camille  I  I  implore  you  to  live  !* 

'  Well  Josephine^  sinee  you  caro  about  it,  I  will 
live.' 

^ Since  I  care! — oh! — ^bfess  you  Camille.  How 
good  you  are :  how  generous  you  are.    You  have 
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promised — you  keep  your  promises :  you  are  not 
like  me.' 

*  Why  did  not  you  come  before  and  ask  me  ?  I 
thought  I  was  in  your  way.  I  thought  you  wanted 
me  dead/ 

Josephine  cast  a  look  of  wonder  and  anguish  on 
Camille,  but  she  said  nothing.  She  rang  the  beU^ 
and,  on  Jacintha  coming  up,  she  despatched  her  i;o 
Doctor  St.  Aubin  for  the  patient's  medicine.  ' 

*  Tell  the  doctor/  said  she,  *  Colonel  Dujardin  hast 
let  fall  the  glass.' 

While  Jacintha  was  gone,  she  scolded  Camilla 
gently. 

■  *  How  could  you  be  so  unkind  to  the  poor  doctor 
who  loves  you  so?' 

*What  have  I  done  to  him?'  asked  Camille. 
colouring. 

*  You  throw  away  his  medicines.  Do  you  think* 
I  am  blind.  Look  at  the  ashes;  they  are  wet.; 
Camille,  are  you  too  becoming  disingenuous  ?'         ; 

*  He  gives  me  tonics  that  do  me  too  much  good ; 
I  could  not  die  quick  enough — there,  forgive  me^^ 
I  have  promised  to  live — I  will  live.' 

Jacintha  came  in  with  the  tonic  in  a  glass,  and 
retired  with  an  obeisance. 

Josephine  took  it  to  Camille. 
.  *  Drink  with  me,  then,'  said  he,  *  or  I  will  not 
touch  it/ 

Josephine  took  the  glass. 
.  *I  drink  to  your  health  Camille,. and  to  your 
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glory ;  laurels  to  your  brow  my  hero !  and  some 
faithful  woman  to  your  heart :  who  will  make  you 
forget  this  folly :  it  is  for  her  I  save  you.'  She 
put  the  glass  with  well-acted  spirit  to  her  lips : 
but  in  the  very  action  a  spasm  seized  her  throat 
and  almost  choked  her :  she  lowered  her  head 
that  he  might  not  see  her  face,  and  tried  again ; 
but  the  tears  burst  from  her  eyes  and  ran  into  the 
liquid  and  her  lips  trembled  over  the  brim,  and 
couldn't 

*  Ah !  give  it  me,'  he  cried :  *  there  is  a  tear  of 
yours  in  it. 

He  drank  off  the  bitter  remedy  now  as  if  it  had 
been  nectar. 

Josephine  blushed. 

*  If  you  wanted  me  to  live,  why  did  you  not 
come  here  before  ?' 

*I  did  not  think  you  would  be  so  foolish,  so 
wicked,  so  cruel  as  to  do  what  you  have  been  doing.' 

*  Josephine,  come  and  shine  upon  me  every  day, 
and  you  shall  have  no  fresh  cause  of  complaint : 
things  flourish  in  the  sunshine  that  die  in  the 
dark  :  Laure  it  is  as  if  the  sun  had  come  into  my 
prison  :  you  are  pale,  but  you  are  beautiful  as  ever 
— more  beautiful :  what  a  sweet  dress !  so  quiet,  so 
modest,  it  sets  off  your  beauty  instead  of  vainly 
trying  to  vie  with  it.' 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  her  grey  silk 
dress  and  went  to  kiss  it  as  a  devotee  kisses  the 
altar  steps. 

VOIi.  II,  H 
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She  snatched  it  fuiioufily  away  with  a  shudder. 

*  Yes,  you  are  right/  said  she :  *  thank  you  for 
noticing  my  dress :  it  is  a  beautiful  dress — ha !  ha ! 
A  dress  I  take  a  pride  in  wearing,  and  always 
shall,  I  hope.  I  mean  to  be  buried  in  it.  Come 
Laure !  Thank  you  Camille :  you  are  very  good, 
you  have  once  more  promised  me  to  live.  Get 
well:  come  down  stairs;  then  you  will  see  me 
every  day  you  know — ^there  is  a  temptation. 
Good-bye  Camille ! — are  you  coming  Laure  ? 
What  are  you  loitering  for  ?  God  bless  you,  and 
comfort  you,  and  help  you  to  forget  what  it  is 
madness  to  remember !' 

She  was  gone. 

The  room  seemed  to  darken  to  Camille. 
Outside  the  door  Josephine  caught  hold  almost 
fiercely  of  Laure. 

*  Have  I  committed  myself?' 

*  Over  and  over  again.  Do  not  look  so  terrified : 
I  mean  to  me :  but  not  to  him.  Oh !  what  a  fool 
he  is !  and  how  much  better  you  must  know  him 
than  I  do  to  venture  on  such  a  transparent  deceit. 
He  believes  whatever  you  tell  him.  He  is  all 
ears,  and  no  eyes.  Yes,  love,  I  watched  him 
keenly  all  the  time.  He  really  thinks  it  is  pity 
and  remorse ;  nothing  more.  My  poor  sister  you 
have  a  hard  life  to  lead — a  hard  game  to  play : 
but  so  far  you  have  succeeded:  yet  could  look 
poor  Raynal  in  the  face  if  he  came  home  to-day.' 

'Then  God  be  thanked,'  cried  Josephine.     *I 
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am  as  happy  today  as  I  can  ever  hope  to  be. 
Now  let  us  go  through  the  farce  of  dressing ;  it  is 
near  dinner-time ;  and  then  the  farce  of  talking, 
and  hardest  of  all,  the  farce  of  living/ 

From  that  hour  Camille  began  to  get  better 
very  slowly,  yet  perceptibly. 

The  doctor,  afraid  of  being  mistaken,  said 
nothing  for  some  days,  but  at  last  he  announced 
the  good  news  at  the  dinner  table.  It  was  no 
news  to  either  of  the  sisters.  Laure  had  watched 
every  symptom,  and  had  told  Josephine.  *He  is 
to  come  down  stairs  in  three  days,*  added  the 
doctor. 

^he  baroness. — *  Thank  heaven !  and  now  that 
anxiety  is  removed,  I  do  hope  you  will  have  time 
to  cure  her  who  is  dearer  to  us  than  all  the  world.' 

Josephine.- — *  Mother,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me/ 

Baroness. — *Then  why  do  you  answer?  I 
mentioned  nobody.' 

Josephine  was  confused :  the  doctor  smiled ;  but 
he  said  kindly — *  Indeed,  you  look  pale,  alid  some- 
what thinner.' 

Baroness. — *  Thinner  ?  What  wonder  when  she 
eats  nothing  ?* 

St.  Aubin. — *Is  this  true?  Do  you  eat  no- 
thing?' 

Josephine. — *I  eat  as  much  as  I  require.-  I 
have  often  heard  you  say  we  should  eat  no  more 
than  we  can  relish.' 

H  2 
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St.  Aubin. — *She  is  right.  Perhaps  we  dine 
too  early  for  you.  I  observe  you  don't  seem  to 
enjoy  your  dinner,' 

Josephine. — *  Enjoy — my  dinner  ?' 

St.  Aubin. — *  Why  not  ?  You  are  not  an  angel 
in  body  though  you  are  in  mind :  and  if  you  don't 
enjoy  your  dinner  there  is  something  wrong. 
However,  perhaps  Jacintha  does  not  give,  us  the 
dishes  you  like/ 

Josephine. — '  No  I  no  I  it  is  not  that.  All  dishes 
taste  like  one  to  me/ 

St.  Aubin.— •What  do  they  taste  like?' 

Josephine. — *Like? — like  all  the  same — quite 
tasteless.     Don't  tease  me  ?   What  does  it  matter  ?' 

Baroness. — <  There  doctor — there :  see  how  fretful 
the  poor  child  is  getting.' 

St.  Aubin, — *  I  see  madame,  and  divine  the  cause. 
Now  Madame  Raynal,  let  us  be  serious.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  a  slice  of  this  mutton  or  of 
that  chicken  taste  the  same  to  you;  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  have  no  taste  ?' 

Josephine. — *  None  whatever.' 

St.  Aubin,— *  Bile  !!!!!' 

Camille,  bribed  by  the  hope  of  seeing  Josephine 
every  day,  turned  his  mind  seriously  towards 
getting  well;  and,  as  his  disorder  had  been 
lethargy,  not  disease,  he  improved  visibly.  But, 
as  his  body  strengthened,  some  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions in  our  nature  jattacked  him. 
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Fierce  gusts  of  hate  and  love  combined  over- 
'  powered  this  man's  high  sentiments  of  honour  and 
justice,  and  made  him  clench  his  teeth,  and  vow 
never  to  leave  Beaurepaire  without  Josephine. 
She  had  been  his  four  years  before  she  ever  saw 
Raynal,  and  she  should  be  his  for  ever.  Her  love 
would  soon  revive  when  they  should  meet  every 
day,  and — 

Then  conscience  pricked  him,  and  reminded 
him  how  and  why  Raynal  had  married  her:  for 
Laure  had  told  him  all.  Should  he  undermine  an 
absent  soldier,  whose  whole  conduct  in  this  had 
been  so  pure,  so  generous,  so  unselfish  ? 

But  this  was  not  all. 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  under  a  great  personal 
obligation  to  his  quondam  comrade  Raynal,  of 
which  more  by  and  by. 

Whenever  this  was  vividly  present  to  his  mind, 
a  great  terror  fell  on  him,  and  he  would  cry  out  in 
anguish — *  Oh !  that  some  angel  would  come  to  me 
and  tear  me  by  force  from  this  place.' 

And  the  next  moment  passion  swept  over  him 
like  a  flood,  and  carried  away  all  his  virtuous 
resolves.  His  soul  was  in  deep  waters:  great 
waves  drove  it  to  and  fro.  Perilous  condition* 
which  seldom  ends  well. 

Camille  was  a  man  in  whom  honour  sat  throned- 

In  no  other  earthly  circumstance  could  he  have 
hesitated  an  instant  between  right  and  wrong 
But  such  natures,  proof  against  all  other  tempta- 
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tions,  have  often  fallen,  and  will  fall,  where  sin 
takes  the  angel  form  of  her  they  love.  Yet,  of  all 
men,  they  should  pray  for  help  to  stand :  for  fallen, 
they  still  retain  one  thing  that  divides  them  from 
mean  sinners. 

Remorse — the  giant  that  rends  the  great  hearts 
that  mock  at  fear. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  day  came  in  which  the  doctor  had  promised 
his  patient  he  should  come  down  stairs.  First  his 
comfortable  sofa  was  taken  down  into  the  saloon 
for  his  use :  then  the  patient  himself  came  down 
leaning  on  the  doctor  s  arm,  and  his  heart  palpitat- 
ing at  the  thought  of  the  meeting.  He  came  into 
the  room :  the  baroness  was  alone.  She  greeted 
him  kindly,  and  welcomed  him.  Laure  came  in 
soon  after  and  did  the  same.  But  no  Josephine. 
Camille  felt  sick  at  heart.  At  last  dinner  was 
announced:  *she  will  surely  join  us  at  dinner/ 
thought  he.  He  cast  his  eyes  anxiously  on  the 
table :  the  napkins  were  laid  for  four  only.  The 
baroness  carelessly  explained  this  to  him  as  they 
sat  down. 

^  Madame  Raynal  dines  in  her  own  room.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  she  is  indisposed/ 

Camille  muttered  polite  regrets:  the  rage  of 
disappointment  drove  its  fangs  into  him,  and  then 
came  the  hollow  aching  of  hope  deferred.     The 
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next  day  he  saw  her,  but  could  not  get  a  word 
with  her  alone.  The  baroness  tortured  him  another 
way.  She  was  full  of  Baynal.  She  loved  him. 
She  called  him  her  son :  was  never  weary  of  des- 
canting on  his  virtues  to  Camille.  Not  a  day 
passed  that  she  did  not  pester  Camille  to  make  a 
calculation  as  to  the  probable  period  of  his  return ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  answer  her.  She  related  to 
him  before  Josephine  and  Laure,  how  this  honest 
soldier  had  come  to  them  like  a  guardian  angel 
and  saved  the  whole  family.  In  vain  he  muttered 
that  Laure  had  told  him. 

*  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  it  you  my 
way/  cried  she,  and  told  it  diffusely. 

The  next  thing  was,  Josephine  had  received  no 
letter  from  him  this  month :  the  first  month  he 
had  missed*  In  vain  did  Laure  represent  that  he 
was  only  a  few  days  over  his  time.  The  baroness 
became  anxious,  communicated  her  anxieties  to 
Camille  among  the  rest :  and  by  a  torturing  in- 
terrogatory compelled  him  to  explain  to  her  before 
them  all  that  ships  do  not  always  sail  to  a  day,  and 
are  sometimes  delayed.  But  oh!  he  writhed  at 
the  man's  name:  and  Laure  observed  that  he 
never  mentioned  it,  nor  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  person  as  Josephine's  husband, 
except  when  others  compelled  him.  Yet  they 
were  acquainted:  and  Laure  wondered  that  he 
did  not  sometimes  detract  or  sneer. 

*  I  should/  said  she,  *  I  know  I  should/ 
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*  He  is  too  noble,'  said  Josephine,  *  and  too  wise. 
If  he  did  I  should  respect  him  less,  and  my  husband 
more— if  possible/ 

Certainly  Gamille  was  not  the  sort  of  nature 
that  detracts,  but  the  reason  he  avoided  Raynal's 
name  was  simply  that  his  whole  battle  was  to 
forget  such  a  man  existed.  From  this  dream  he 
was  rudely  awakened  every  hour  since  he  joined 
the  family,  and  the  wound  his  self-deceiving  heart 
would  fain  have  skinned  over,  was  torn  open. 
But  worse  than  this  was  the  torture  of  being 
tantalized.  He  was  in  company  with  Josephine, 
but  never  alone.  Even  if  she  left  the  room  for  an 
instant,  Laure  accompanied  her  and  returned  with 
her.  Camille  at  last  began  to  comprehend  that 
Josephine  had  decided  there  should  be  no  private 
interviews  between  her  and  him.  Thus  not  only 
the  shadow  of  the  absent  Baynal  stood  between 
them,  but  her  mother  and  sister  in  person,  and, 
worst  of  all,  her  own  will. 

*  Cold-blooded  fiend,*  he  cried  in  his  rage,  *  you 
never  loved  me :  you  never  will  really  love  any- 
one.' 

Then  the  thought  of  all  her  tenderness  and 
goodness  came  to  rebuke  him.  But  even  in  rebuk- 
ing it  maddened  him.  *YesI  it  is  her  very 
nature  to  love :  but  since  she  can  make  her  heart 
turn  whichever  way  her  honour  bids,  she  will  love 
her  husband:  she  does  not  now;  but  sooner  qx 
later  she  will — then  she  will  have  children.     He 

H  3 
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writhed  with  anguish  and  fiiry  at  this  thought : 
loving  ties  between  him  and  her.  He  has  every- 
thing on  his  side.  I  nothing  hut  memories  she 
will  efface  from  her  heart.  Will  effiace?  She 
must  have  effaced  them,  or  she  could  not  have 
married  him.'  He  rose  and  went  out  into  the 
Pleasance.  He  felt  as  if  all  must  see  the  frightful 
tempest  in  his  heart.  He  went  into  the  Park,  and 
wandered  wildly.  He  was  in  that  state  in  which 
men  commit  acts  that  the  next  moment  they  look 
back  on  with  wonder  as  well  as  horror. 

He  wandered,  and  wandered  by  the  side  of  the 
brook,  and  at  each  turn  where  the  stagnant  current 
showed  a  deeper  pool  than  usual  he  stopped,  and 
looked,  and  thought,  ^  how  calm  and  peaceftil  you 
are!' 

He  sat  down  at  last  by  the  waterside,  his  eyes 
bent  on  a  calm,  green  pool. 

*  You  are  very  calm  and  peaceful,  and  you  could 
give  me  your  peace.  No  more  rag© — no  more 
jealousy — no  more  despair.  It  is  a  sordid  death 
for  a  soldier  to  die  who  has  seen  great  battles. 
When  I  was  a  boy — ah !  why  cannot  I  be  a  boy 
again  ? — then  I  read  of  a  Spartan  soldier  that  was 
on  a  sinking  ship — there  was  no  hope — no  more 
there  is  for  me.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  fell  on 
it  ere  the  ship  could  sink.  I  can  understand  that 
man's  heart.  I  am  of  his  mind.  Still  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.  Ah!  what  is  this?  my 
pistols.     The  present  my  old  comrades  sent  me 
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while    I  lay  between  life  and  death.     Why  did 
not  I  die  then  ? 

*  No  matter :  I  am  glad  I  have  got  my  pistols. 
How  strange  I  should  put  them  away  into  this 
coat,  and  put  the  coat  on  without  knowing  it. 
All  these  things  are  preordained. 

*To  go  without  a  word  with  her — a  parting 
word.  No  I  it  is  best  so.  For  I  should  have  taken 
her  with  me' 

*  Sir !  colonel !'  uttered  a  harsh,  dry  voice  behind 
him. 

Camille  started. 

Absorbed  and  strung  up  to  desperation  as  he 
was,  this  voice  seemed  unnaturally  loud,  and  dis- 
cordant with  his  mood;  a  sudden  trumpet  from 
the  world  of  small  things. 

Picard  the  notary  stood  behind  him. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  where  Madame  Baynal  is  T 

*  Na    At  the  chateau  I  suppose.* 

*  She  is  not  there :  I  inquired  of  the  servant. 
She  was  out.     You  have  not  seen  her,  colonel  T 

*!!  no.' 

*Then  perhaps  I  had  better  go  back  to  the 
chateau  and  wait  for  her :  stay,  you  are  a  friend 
of  the  family.  Colonel,  suppose  I  were  to. tell  you, 
and  ask  you  to  tell  Madame  Baynal,  or  better  still 
to  tell  the  baroness,  or  Mademoiselle  Laure.' 

*  Monsieur,'  said  Camille  coldly,  *  charge  me  with 
no  messages,  for  T  shall  not  deliver  them.  I  am 
going  another  way.' 
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*  In  that  case  monsieur,  I  will  go  to  the  chateau 
onc3  more/ 

*Go!' 

Picard  went,  wondering  at  the  colonel's  strange 
manner. 

Camille  wondered  that  anyone  could  be  so  mad 
as  to  talk  to  him  about  trifles — to  him  a  man 
standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  Poor  soul  it 
was  he  who  was  mad  and  unlucky.  He  should 
have  heard  what  Picard  had  to  say.  Notaries  are 
not  embarrassed,  and  hesitating  to  whom  to  speak, 
for  nothing. 

He  watched  Picard's  retiring  form.  When  he 
was  out  of  sight  then  he  turned  round  and  resumed 
his  thoughts  as  if  Picard  had  been  no  more  than  a 
fly  that  had  buzzed  and  then  gone. 

*  Yes,  T  should  have  taken  her  with  me.'  He 
sat  gloomy  and  dogged  like  a  dangerous  maniac 
in  his  cell :  never  moved,  scarce  thought  for  more 
than  half  an  hour :  but  his  deadly  purpose  grew  in 
him.  Suddenly  he  started,  a  lady  was  at  the  stile, 
about  a  hundred  yards  distant  He  trembled.  It 
was  Josephine. 

She  came  towards  him  slowly,  her  eyes  bent  on 
tne  ground  in  a  deep  reverie.  She  stopped  about 
a  stone's  throw  from  him,  and  looked  at  the  river 
long  and  thoughtfully:  then  casting  her  eyes 
around  she  caught  sight  of  Camille.  He  watched 
her  grimly.  He  saw  her  give  a  little  start,  and 
half  turn  round;   but  if  this  was  an  impulse  to 
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retreat,  it  was  instantly  suppressed :  for  the  next 
moment  she  pursued  her  way, 

Gamille  stood  gloomy  and  bitter,  awaiting  her 
in  silence.  •  He  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  path. 

She  looked  him  all  over,  and  her  colour  came 
and  went. 

'Out  so  far  as  this  Camille,'  she  said  kindly. 
*  Well  done,  but  where  is  your  cap  ?' 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  bare  headed. 

*  You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.  Come  let 
us  go  in  and  get  your  cap.* 

She  made  as  if  she  would  pass  him.    He  planted 
himself  right  before  her. 
^No.' 

*  Monsieur !' 

*  You  shun  me.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  shun  you,  Camille.' 

*  You  shun  me.' 

*  I  have  avoided  conferences  that  can  lead  to  no 
good  :  it  is  my  duty.' 

*  You  are  very  wise  :  cold-hearted  people  can  be 
wise.' 

*  Am  I  cold  hearted,  Gamille  ?' 

*  As  marble.' 

She  looked  him  in  the  face :  the  water  came 
into  her  eyes :  after  a  while  she  whispered — 

*  Well  Gamille,  I  am.' 

*  But  with  all  your  wisdom  and  all  your  coldness 
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you  have  made  a  mistake  :  you  have  driven  me  to 
despair/ 

*  Heaven  forbid !' 

*Your  prayer  comes  too  late;   you  have  done 

it; 

*  Camille,  let  me  go  to  the  oratory  and  pray  for 
you.     You  terrify  me/ 

*  Useless.  Heaven  has  no  mercy  for  me.  Take 
my  advice,  stay  where  you  are — don't  hurry — 
since  what  remains  of  your  life  you  are  to  pass 
with  me— do  you  understand  that  ?' 

^Ahr 

*  Can  you  read  my  riddle  ?' 

*  I  can  read  your  eyes,  and  I  know  you  love  me. 
I  think  you  mean  to  kill  me.  Men  kill  the  thing 
they  love.' 

*  Ay !  sooner  than  another  should  have  it,  they 
kill  it^they  kill  it.' 

^  Grod  ha3  not  made  them  patient  like  us  women 
— poor  Camille  !* 

*  Patience  dies  when  hope  dies.  Come  Madame 
Baynal,  say  a  prayer,  for  you  are  going  to  die.' 

*Gt)d  bless  you  Camille!'  said  the  poor  girl, 
putting  her  hands  together. 

Camille  hung  his  head,  then  lashing  himself  into 
fury,  he  cried — 

*  You  are  my  betrothed,  you  talk  of  duty — ^but 
you  forget  your  duty  to  me.  Are  you  not  my 
betrothed  this  four  years  ?     Answer  me  that  ?' 

*  Yes,  Camille/ 
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*  Did  I  not  suffer  death  a  hundred  times  for  you, 
to  keep  faith  with  you,  you  cold-blooded  traitress 
with  an  angel's  face.' 

*  Oh !  Camille,  why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  to 
me  ?  .  Have  I  denied  your  right  to  kill  me  ?  You 
shall  never  dishonour  me,  but  you  shall  kill  me,  if 
it  is  your  pleasure.  I  do  not  resist.  Why  then 
speak  to  me  like  that — must  the  last  words  I  hear 
from  your  mouth  be  words  of  anger,  cruel  Camille  ?' 

*  I  was  wrong.  But  it  is  hard  to  kill  her  I  love 
in  cold  blood.  I  want  anger  as  well  as  despair  to 
keep  me  to  it ;  well,  turn  your  head  away  from 
me.* 

*  Oh  no  Camille,  let  me  look  at  you.  Then  you 
will  be  the  last  thing  I  shall  see  on  earth.' 

He,  hesitated  a  moment:  then,  with  a  fierce 
stamp  at  his  own  weakness,  he  levelled  a  pistol  at 
her. 

She  put  up  her  hands,  with  a  piteous  cry — 

*  Oh !  not  my  face,  Camilla !  pray  do  not  die- 
figure  my  facel  Here — ^kill  me  here— in  my 
bosom— -my  heart  that  loved  you  well,  when  it  was 
no  sin  to  love  you.' 

*I  can't  shoot  you.  I  can't  spill  your  blood, 
Josephine.' 

*  Poor  Camille!' 

*  This  will  end  all,  and  not  disfigure  your  beauty, 
that  has  driven  me  mad,  and  cost  you,  poor  wretch, 
your  life.' 
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*  Thank  you,  dear  Camille.  The  water  does  not 
frighten  me  as  a  pistol  does — it  will  not  hurt  me — 
it  will  only  kill  me.' 

*  No,  it  is  but  a  plunge,  and  you  will  be  at  peace 
for  ever — and  so  shall  I — come.  Take  my  hand, 
Madame  Raynal  —  Madame  Kaynal  —  Madame 
Raynal  V 

*What>  you  too?'  and  she  drew  back.  *0h! 
Camille,  my  poor  mother !  and  Laure,  who  loves 
me  so  r 

*  Ah !  I  forgot  them/ 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  suddenly  shrieked 
out — 

^  Fly,  Josephine,  fly  I  escape  this  moment,  that 
my  better  angel  whispers  to  me.  Do  you  hear  ? 
begone,  while  it  is  time/ 

*  I  will  not  leave  you,  Camille/ 

*I  say  you  shall.  Gro  to  your  mother  and 
Laure— go  to  those  you  love,  and  I  can  bear  you 
to  love.  Gro  to  the  chapel,  and  thank  Heaven  for 
your  escape.' 

*  I  will  not  go  without  you  Camille.  I  am  afraid 
to  leave  you.' 

*  You  have  more  to  fear  if  you  stay.'  *  Well,  I 
can't  wait  any  longer.  Stay,  then,  and  learn 
from  me  how  to  love.' 

He  levelled  the  pistol  at  himself. 
Josephine  threw  herself  on  him  with  a  cry,  and 
seized  his  arm.     They  struggled  fiercely.     It  was 
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not  till  after  a  long  and  mighty  effort  that  he 
threw  her  off.  But  he  did  throw  her  off,  and 
raised  the  pistol  rapidly  to  take  his  life. 

But  this  time,  ere  the  deadly  weapon  could  take 
effect,  she  palsied  his  suicidal  hand  with  a  word — 

♦  No  I   I  LOVE  TOU  !' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

There  lie  the  dead  corpses  of  those  words  on 
paper :  but  oh !  my  art  is  powerless  to  tell  you 
how  they  were  uttered — those  words,  potent  as 
a  king's,  that  saved  a  life. 

They  were  a  cry  of  terror. 

They  were  a  cry  of  reproach. 

They  were  a  cry  of  love  unfathomable. 

The  weapon  shook  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at 
her  with  growing  astonishment  and  joy. 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  anxiously,  her 
hands  clasped  in  supplication. 

*  Not  as  you  need  to  love  me !' 

*  More,  far  more.  Give  me  the  pistol.  I  love 
you  dearest.     I  love  you.' 

At  these  delicious  words  he  lost  all  power  of 
resistance ;  her  soft  and  supple  hand  closed  upon 
his,  and  gently  withdrew  the  weapon  and  threw 
it  into  the  water.  *  Good  Camille ! — now  give  me 
the  other.' 

*  How  do  you  know  there  is  another  ?' 

*  You  love  me,  Camille — you  never  meant  to  kill 
me  and  spare  yourself — come.' 
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*  Josephine,  I  am  so  unhappy — do"  not  deceive 
me — ^pray  do  not  take  this  one  from  me,  unless 
you  really  love  me/ 

*  I  love  you — ^I  adore  you  V 

She  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  but  with 
her  hand  she  sought  his,  and  even  as  she  uttered 
those  loving  words  she  coaxed  the  weapon  from 
his  now  unresisting  grasp. 

*  There — it  is  gone,  you  are  saved  from  death — 
saved  from  worse,  from  crime/  The  danger  over, 
she  trembled  for  the  first  time,  and  sobbed  hysteri- 
cally. 

He  fell  at  her  knees,  and  embraced  them  again 
ai^i  again,   and    begged    her    forgiveness    in    a . 
transport  of  remorse  and  self-reproach.  . 

She  looked  down  with  tender  pity  on  him,  and 
heard  his  cries  of  penitence  and  shame. 

*  I  think  only  of  what,  you  have  to  suffer  now.' 

*  Let  it  come  I  it  will  fall  light  on  me  now.  I 
thought  I  had  lost  your  love.' 

*  No,  it  -will*  not  fall  light  on  you  nor  on  me. 
Rise  CamiUe,  and  go  home  with  me/  said  she 
faintly. 

*  Yes  Josephine.' 

They  went  slowly  and  in  silence.  CamiUe  was 
too  ashamed  and  penitent  to  speak — ^too  full  of  ^ 
terror  too  at  the  abyss  of  crime  from  which  he  had 
been  saved.  The  ancients  feigned  that  a  virgin 
could  subdue  a  lion;  they  meant  by  this  that  a 
pure  gentle  nature  can  subdue  a  nature  fierce  but 
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generous.  Lion-like  Camille  walked  by  Jose- 
phine's side  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  a 
picture  of  humility  and  penitence. 

*  Camille,  this  is  the  last  walk  you  and  I  shall 
take  together.* 

*  I  know  it.  I  have  forfeited  all  right  to  be  by 
your  side.' 

*  My,  poor  friend,  will  you  never  understand  me  ? 
You  never  stood  higher  in  my  esteem  than  at  this 
moment.  It  is  the  avowal  you  have  forced  from 
me  that  parts  us,  The  man  to  whom  I  have  said 
"I — "  must  not  remain  beneath  my  husband's 
roof.  Does  not  your  sense  of  honour  agree  with 
mine? 

*  Josephine,'  faltered  Camille,  *  it  does.' 

*  To-morrow  you  must  leave  the  chateau.' 

*  Must  I  Josephine  ?' 

*  What,  you  do  not  resist,  you  do  not  break  my 
heart  by  complaints,  by  reproaches  ?' 

*  No  Josephine — ^all  is  changed.  I  thought  you 
unfeeling  :  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  happy 
with  him — that  was  what  maddened  me.' 

*  Camille  I  pray  daily  you  may  be  happy,  no 
matter  how.  But  you  and  I  are  not  alike,  dear  as 
we  are  to  one  another.  Well  do  not  fear  :  I  shall 
never  be  happy — ^will  that  soothe  you,  Camille  ?' 

*  Yes  Josephine,  all  is  changed,  the  words  you 
have  spoken  have  driven  the  fiends  out  of  my 
heart.  I  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  obey,  yon 
to  command — it  is  your  right.     Since  you  love  me 
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dispose  of  me.  Bid  me  live  :  bid  me  die :  bid  me 
stay  :  bid  me  go.  I  shall  never  disobey  the  angel 
who  loves  me — my  only  friend  upon  the  earth/ 

A  single  deep  sob  from  Josephine  was  all  the 
answer. 

*  Why  did  you  not  trust  me  beloved  one  ?  Why 
did  you  not  say  to  me  long  ago — "  I  love  you,  but 
I  am  a  wife ;  my^  husband  is  an  honest  soldier, 
absent,  and  fighting  for  France  :  I  am  the  guardian 
of  his  honour  and  my  own  :  be  just,  be  generous, 
be  self-denying;  depart  and  love  me  only  as 
angels  love  ?'*  You  gave  me  no  chance  of  showing 
that  I  too  am  a  person  of  honour/ 

*  I  was  wrong  Camille.  I  think  I  should  have 
trusted  more  to  you.  But  who  would  have 
thought  you  could  really  doubt  my  love  ?  Tou 
were  ill  :  I  could  not  bear  you  to  go  till  you 
were  well,  quite  well.  I  saw  no  other  way  to 
keep  you  but  this,  to  treat  you  with  feigned  cold- 

'  ness.  You  saw  the  coldness,  but  not  what  it  cost 
me  to  maintain  it.  Yes  I  was  unjust  and  incon- 
siderate, for  I  had  many  furtive  joys  to  sustain  me  : 
I  had  you  in  my  house  under  my  care — that 
thought  was  always  sweet — I  had  a  hand  in  every 
thing  that  was  for  your  good,  for  your  comfort. 
I  helped  Jacintha  make  your  soup,  and  your 
chocolate  every  day.  I  lined  your  dressing  gown : 
I  had  always  some  little  thing  or  other  to  do  for 
you.  These  kept  me  up  :  I  forgot  in  my  selfish- 
ness that  you  had  none  of  these  supports,  and 
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that  I  was  driving  you  to  despair.  I  am  a  foolish, 
disingenuous  woman  :  I  have  been  very  culpable. 
Forgive  me  I' 

*  Forgive  you,  angel  of  purity  and  goodness  ?  I 
am  alone  to  blame.  What  right  had  I  to  doubt 
your  heart?     I   knew  the   whole  story  of  your 

^  marriage — I  saw  your  sweet  pale  face — ^but  I  was 
not  pure  enough  to  comprehend  angelic  virtue  and 
unselfishness.  Well,  I  am  brought  to  my  senses. 
God  has  been  very  good  to  me  this  day.  He  has 
saved  me  from — there  is  but  one  thing  for  me  to 
do — ^you  bade  me  leave  you  to-morrow.' 

*  I  was  very  cruel.' 

*  No !  not  cruel ;  wise.  But  1  will  be  wiser.  I 
shall  go  to-night.' 

*  To-night,  Camille  ?'  said  Josephine  turning 
pale. 

*Ay!  for  to-night  I  am  strong — to-morrow  I 
may  be  weak.  To-night  everything  thrusts  me  on 
the  right  path.  To-morrow  everything  will  draw 
me  from  it.  Do  not  cry  beloved  one — you  and  I 
have  a  hard  fight ;  we  must  be  true  allies  :  when- 
ever one  is  weak,  then  is  the  time  for  the  other  to 
be  strong.  I  have  been  weaker  than  you,  to  my 
shame  be  it  said  :  but  this  is  my  hour  of  strength. 
A  light  from  heaven  shows  me  my  path.  I  am 
full  of  passion,  but  like  you  I  have  honour.  You 
are  Raynal's  wife — and — ilaynal  saved  my  life.' 

*Ah!  is  it  possible?  When?  where? — may 
Heaven  bless  him  for  it !' 
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*  So  you  see  you  were  right — ^this  is  no  place  for 
one  so  little  master  of  himself  as  I  am.  I  shall  go 
to-night." 

*  It  is  so  late — too  late  to  get  a  conveyance.* 

*  I  heed  none  to  carry  my  sword,  my  epaulettes, 
and  my  love  for  you.     I  shall  go  on  foot.* 

Josephine  raised  no  more  objections :  she  walked 
slower  and  slower. 

*  Thank  you  beloved  one,'  said  Camille.  And 
so  the  xmfortunate  pair  came  along  creeping  slowly 
with  drooping  heads  towards  the  gate  of  the 
Pleasance.  There  their  last  walk  in  this  world 
must  end.  Many  a  man  and  woman  have  gone  to 
the  scaffold  with  hearts  less  heavy  and  more  hope- 
ful than  theirs. 

*  Dry  your  eyes,  Josephine.  They  are  all  out  on 
the  Pleasance.* 

*  No,  I  will  not  dry  my  eyes,'  cried  Josephine, 
almost  violently.     *  I  care  for  nothing  now.' 

The  baroness,  the  doctor,  and  Laure,  were  all  in 
the  Pleasance  :  and  as  the  pair  came  in  every  eye 
was  bent  on  Josephine. 

She  felt  this,  and  at  another  time  it  would  have 
confused  her  :  but  the  cold  recklessness  of  despond- 
ency was  on  her.  Camille  on  the  other  hand,  spite 
of  his  deep  misery,  felt  a  shudder  of  misgiving. 

*  They  are  all  looking  out  for  us,'  said  he  to  him- 
self :  he  had  a  vague  unreasonable  fear  that  they 
suspected  him;  thought  Josephine  unsafe  in  his 
company.     He  stood  with  downcast  eyes. 
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Nobody  took  any  notice  of  him. 
The  baroness  with  a  trembling  voice,  said  to 
Josephine — 

*  Come  with  me .  my  poor  child/  and  drew  her 
apart. 

Laure  followed  them  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
groimd. 

The  doctor  paced  up  and  down  with  a  sad  and 
troubled  face. 

Evea  he  took  no  notice  of  Camille. 

So  at  last  Camille  came  to  him  and  said — 

*  Monsieur,  the  time  is  come  that  I  must  once 
more  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  and 
bid  you  farewell.* 

*What,  are  you  going  before  your  strength  is 
re-established  T 

*  I  am  out  of  all  danger,  thanks  to  your  skill.' 

*  Colonel,  at  another  time  I  should  insist  upon 
your  staying  a  day  or  two  longer ;  but  now — ah ! 
colonel,  you  came  to  a  happy  house,  but  you  leave 
a  sad  one.     Poor  Madame  Baynal ! !' 

*  Monsieur  !* 

*  You  saw  the  baroness  draw  her  aside.* 
*Y-yes.' 

*  By  this  time  she  knows  all.* 

*  Monsieur  you  torture  me.  In  Heaven's  name  ! 
what  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  I  forgot ;  you  do  not  know  the  calamity  that 
has  fallen  upon  our  beloved  Josephine— on  the 
darling  of  the  house.' 
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Camille  turned  cold  with  apprehension. 
But  he  said  faintly — 

*  No ;  tell  me ! — for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  !* 

*  My  poor  friend/  said  the  doctor  solemnly,  *  her 

HUSBAND  IS  DEAD  !' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Camille  realized  nothing  at  first — he  looked  all 
confused  in  the  doctor's  face,  and  was  silent.    Then 
after  a  while  he  said — 
*What?     Who?     Dead?' 

*  Raynal  has  been  killed  in  action.* 

A  red  flush  came  to  Camille's  face,  and  his  eyes 
went  down  to  the  ground  at  his  very  feet,  nor  did 
he  once  raise  them  while  the  doctor  told  him  how 
the  sad  news  had  come. 

*  Picard  the  notary  brought  us  the  Moniteur,  and 
there  was  poor  Raynal  among  the  killed  in  a  cavalry 
skirmish;  and — my  friend  would  you  believe 
it  ? — there  was  another  Raynal  in  this  same  action 
— a  Colonel  Raynal.  He  was  only  wounded ;  but 
Commandant  Raynal — our  Raynal,  our  hero,  our 
benefactor,  our  mainstay — must  be  killed.  Ah! 
we  are  unfortunates  !  You  share  our  sorrow 
colonel  ?  He  was  an  old  comrade  of  yours — poor 
fellow.' 

*  He  saved  my  life! 
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Camille's  eyes  never  left  lis  feet, 

*  Excuse  me  colonel ;  I  must  go  to  my  poor  friend 
the  baroness.  She  had  a  mother's  love  for  him  who 
is  no  more — ^well  she  might/ 

St.  Aubin  went  away,  and  left  Dujardin  standing 
there  like  a  statue,  his  eyes  still  glued  to  the  ground 
at  his  feet. 

The  doctor  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than 
Camille  raised  his  eyes  furtively,  like  a  guilty  per- 
son, and  looked  irresolutely  this  way  and  that :  at 
last  he  went  in  and  got  his  cap,  then  came  out 
again  and  went  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
meditated  suicide  and  murder ;  looked  down  at  it  a 
long  while — ^then  looked  up  to  heaven — then  fell 
suddenly  on  his  knees — and  so  remained  till  night- 
fall. 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  chateau. 

He  said  to  himself — *  And  it  is  too  late  to  go 
away  to-night.'  He  went  softly  into  the  saloon. 
Nobody  was  there  but  Laure  and  St.  Aubin.  At 
sight  of  him  Laure  rose  and  left  the  room.  She 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  some  supper  to  be  brought  up  for  Colonel 
Dujardin. 

*  You  have  not  dined,*  said  she,  coldly. 

*  I  was  afraid  you  were  gone  altogether,'  said  the 
doctor.  ^  He  told  me  he  was  going  this  evening 
Laure.  You  had  better  stay  quiet  another  day  or 
two,'  added  he  kindly. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?'  said  Camille  timidly. 

I  2 
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Mean  time  the  baroness  drew  Joseptine  aside, 
and  tried  to  break  to  her  the  sad  news :  but  her 
own  grief  overcame  her  and  bursting  into  tears  she 
bewailed  the  loss  of  her  son.  Josephine  was  greatly 
shocked.  Death  ! — Raynal  dead — her  true  kind 
friend  dead — her  benefactor  dead.  She  clung  to 
her  mother  s  neck,  and  sobbed  with  her.  Presently 
she  withdrew  her  face  and  suddenly  hid  it  in  both 
her  hands. 

She  rose  and  kissed  her  mother  once  more :  and 
went  to  her  own  room :  and  then  though  there 
was  none  to  see  her,  she  hid  her  wet  but  burning 
cheeks  in  hef  hands. 

Josephine  confined  herself  for  some  days  to  her 
own  room.  Leaving  it  only  to  go  to  the  chapel  in 
the  park,  where  she  spent  hours  in  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  in  self  humiliation.  Her  *  tender  con- 
science '  accused  herself  bitterly  for  not  having 
loved  this  gallant  spirit  more  than  she  had. 

Camille,  too,  was  not  free  from  self-reproach. 

He  said  to  himself,  *  Did  I  wish  him  dead  ?  I 
hope  I  never  formed  such  a  thought!  I  don't 
remember  ever  wishing  him  dead.'  And  he  went 
twice  a  day  to  that  place  by  the  stream,  and  thought 
very  solemnly  what  a  terrible  thing  ungovemed 
passion  is;  and  repented — not  eloquently,  but 
silently — sincerely.  But  soon  his  impatient  spirit 
began  to  torment  itself  again.  Why  did  Josephine 
shun  him  now  ?  Ah !  she  loved  Raynal  now  that 
he  was  dead.     Women  love  the  thing  they  have 
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lost ;  so  lie  had  heard  say.  In  that  case,  the  very- 
sight  of  him  would  of  course  be  odious  to  her :  he 
could  understand  that.  The  ajbsohite  unreasoning 
faith  he  once  had  in  her  had  been  so  rudely  shaken 
by  her  marriage  with  Raynal,  that  now  he  could 
only  believe  just  so  much  as  he  saw,  and  he  saw 
that  she  shunned  him. 

He  became  moody,  sad,  and  disconsolate  :  and  as 
Josephine  shunned  him,  so  he  avoided  all  the  others, 
and  wandered  for  hours  by  himself,  perplexed  and 
miserable.  After  a  while,  he  became  conscious 
that  he  was  under  a  sort  of  surveillance.  Laure 
de  Beaurepaire,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  when 
he  was  confined  to  his  own  room,  but  had  taken 
little  notice  of  i^him  since  he  tame  down,  now 
resumed  her  care  of  him,  and  evidently  made  it 
her  business  to  keep  up  his  heart.  She  used  to 
meet  him  out  walking  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  in 
short,  be  always  falling  in  with  him  and  trying  to 
cheer  him  up  :  with  very  partial  success. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Edouard  Riviere  retarded  his  cure  by  an  im- 
patient spirit :  but  he  got  well  at  last,  and  his 
uncle  drove  him  in  the  cabriolet  to  his  own 
quarters.  He  had  received  one  letter  from  Laure, 
one  from  th  e  baroness,  and  tw  from  St.  Aubin  : 
and  in  these  letters  the  news  of  the  house  had  been 
told  him,  but,  of  course,  in  so  vague  and  general  a 
way  that,  thinking  he  knew  all,  in  reality  he  knew 
nothing. 

Josephine  had  married  Raynal.  The  marriage 
was  sudden,  but  no  doubt  there  was  an  attachment : 
he  believed  in  sudden  attachments :  he  had  some 
reason  to.  Colonel  Dujardin,  an  old  acquaintance, 
had  come  back  to  France  wounded,  and  the  good 
doctor  had  undertaken  his  cure:  this  incident 
appeared  neither  strange  i;ior  any  way  important 
What  affected  him  most  deeply  was  the  death  of 
Raynal,  his  personal  friend  and  patron.  But  when 
his  tyrants,  as  he  called  the  surgeon  and  his  uncle, 
gave  him  leave  to  go  home,  all  feelings  were  over- 
powered by  his  great  joy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
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Laure.  He  walked  over  to  Beaurepaire,  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  his  heart  beating.  He  was  coming  to 
receive  the  reward  of  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he 
had  attempted.  *I  will  surprise  them/  thought 
he.  *  I  will  see  her  face  when  I  come  in  at  the 
door :  oh,  happy  hour !  this  pays  for  all.'  He 
entered  the  house  without  announcing  himself;  he 
went  softly  up  to  the  saloon ;  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment he  found  no  one  hut  the  baroness  :  she 
received  hiiti  kindly,  but  not  with  the  warmth  he 
expected.  She  was  absorbed  in  her  new  grief.  He 
asked  timidly  after  her  daughters.  ^Madame 
Kaynal  bears  up,  for  the  sake  of  others.  You  will 
not,  however,  see  her :  she  keeps  her  room.  My 
daughter  Laure  is  taking  a  walk,  I  believe.*  After 
some  polite  inquiries,  and  sympathy  with  hie 
accident,  the  baroness  retired  to  indulge  her  grief, 
and  Edouard  thus  liberated  ran  in  search  of  his 
beloved. 

He  had  not  far  to  go. 

He  met  her  at  the  gate  of  the  Pleasance,  but  not 
alone.  She  was  walking  with  an  oflBcer — a 
handsome,  commanding,  haughty,  brilliant  officer. 
She  was  walking  by  his  side,  talking  earnestly  to 
him. 

An  arrow  of  ice  shot  through  young  Eiviere ; 
and  then  came  a  feeling  of  death  at  his  heart,  a 
new  symptom  in  his  young  life. 

The  next  moment  Laure  caught  sight  of  him. 
She  flushed  all  over,  and  uttered  a  little  exclama- 
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tioiiy  and  she  bounded  towards  him  like  a  little 
antelope,  and  put  out  both  her  hands  at  once.  He 
could  only  give  her  one. 

'  Ah !'  she  cried  with  an  accent  of  heavenly 
pity,  and  took  his  hand  with  both  hers. 

This  was  like  the  meridian  sun  coming  suddenly 
on  a  cold  place.  His  misgivings  could  not  stand 
against  it. 

When  Josephine  heard  he  was  come  her  eye 
flashed,  and  she  said  quickly — 

*I  will  come  down  to  welcome  him — dear 
Edouard !' 

The  sisters  looked  at  one  another.    Joseplune 
blushed.     Laure    smiled    and    kissed     her.     She 
coloured  higher  still. 
-  When  the  time  came  Josephine  hesitated. 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  go  down.' 
'Why?' 

*  Look  at  my  face !' 

'I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it,  except  that  it 
eclipses  other  people's:  there  is  that  inconve- 
nience.' 

*  Oh  yes  dear  Laure :  look  what  a  colour  it  has, 
and  a  fortnight  ago  it  was  pale  as  ashes.' 

*  Never  mind,  do  you  expect  me  to  regret  it  ?' 

*  Laure  I  am  a  very  bad  woman.' 

'  Ato  you  dear  ? — ^hook  this  for  me.' 
'  Yes  love !     But  I  sometimes  think  you  would 
forgive  me  if  you  knew  how  hard  I  pray  to  be 
better.     Laure,  I  do  try  so  to  be  as  unhappy  as  I 
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ought ;  but  I  can't— I  can't.     My  heart  seems  as 
.  dead  to  unhappiness,  as  once  it  was  to  happiness ; 
am  I  a  heartless  woman  after  all  ?' 

*  Not  altogether/  said  Laure  drily.  '  Fasten  my 
collar,  dear;  and  don't  torment  yourself.  You 
have  sufiFered  much  and  nobly.  It  was  Heaven's 
will — ^you  bowed  to  it.  It  was  not  Heaven's  will 
that  you  should  be  blighted  altogether.  Bow  in 
this,  too,  to  Heaven's  will!  take  things  as  they 
come,  and  cease  to  try  to  reconcile  feelings  that  are 
too  opposite  to  live  together.' 

'  Ah  !  these  are  such  comfortable  words,  Laure : 
but  mamma  will  see  this  dreadful  colour  in  my 
cheek,  and  what  can  I  say  to  her  ?' 

*  Ten  to  one  it  will  not  be  observed ;  and  if  it 
should,  I  will  say  it  is  the  excitement  of  seeing 
Edouard.     Leave  all  to  me.' 

Josephine  greeted  Edouard  most  affectionately, 
drew  from  him  his  whole  history,  and  petted  him 
and  sympathized  with  him  deliciously,  and  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Camille,  who  was 
not  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  bore  this  very 
well  at  first :  but  at  last  he  looked  so  bitter  at  her 
neglect  of  him,  that  Laure  took  him  aside  to  soothe 
him.  Edouard,  missing  the  auditor  he  most 
valued,  and  seeing  her  in  secret  conference  with 
the  brilliant  Colonel,  felt  a  return  of  the  jealous 
pangs  that  had  seized  him  at  first  sight  of  the  man : 
and  so  they  played  at  cross  purposes. 

At  another  period  of  the  evening  the  conversa- 
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tion  became  more  general  and  Edouard  took  a  dis- 
like to  Colonel  Dujardin.  A  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight  nearly  always  looks  on  a  boy  of  twenty-one 
with  the  air  of  a  superior,  and  this  assumption,  not 
being  an  ill-natured  one,  is  apt  to  be  so  easy  and 
so  undefined  that  the  younger  hardly  knows  how 
to  resent  or  to  resist  it.  But  Edouard  was  a  little 
vain  as  we  know;  and  the  Colonel  jarred  him 
terribly.  His  quick  haughty  eye  jarred  him.  His 
regimentals  jarred  him  :  they  fitted  like  a  e^loye. 
His  moustache  and  his  manner  jarred  him,  and 
worst  of  all  his  cool  familiarity  with  Laure,  who 
seemed  to  court  him  rather  than  be  courted  by 
him.  He  put  this  act  of  Laure's  to  the  Colonel's 
account,  according  to  the  custom  of  lovers,  and 
revenged  himself  in  a  small  way  by  telUng  Jose- 
phine in  her  ear  '  that  the  Colonel  produced  on  his 
mind  the  effect  of  a  puppy.' 

Josephine  coloured  up  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
momentary  surprise :  she  said  quietly,  *  military 
men  do  give  themselves  some  airs — but  he  is  very 
amiable  at  bottom — at  least  so  Laure  says — so  they 
all  say.  You  must  make  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  then  he  will  reveal  to  you  his  nobler  qualities.' 
Oh  *  I  have  no  particular  desire '  sneered  Edouard. 
Josephine  said  nothing,  but  soon  after  she  quietly 
turned  Edouard  over  to  St.  Aubin,  while  she 
joined  Laure,  and  under  cover  of  her  had  a  sweet 
timid  chat  with  her  falsely  accused. 

This  occupied  the  two  so  entirely  that  Edouard 
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made  his  adieus  to  the  baroness,  and  marched  off 
in  dudgeon  unobserved. 

Laure  missed  him  first,  but  said  nothing. 

When  Josephine  saw  he  was  gone,  she  uttered  a 
little  exclamation,  and  looked  at  Laure.  Laure 
put  on  a  mien  of  haughty  indifference,  but  the 
water  was  in  her  eyes. 

Josephine  looked  sorrowful. 

When  they  talked  over  eveiything  together  at 
night,  she  reproached  herself.  '  We  behaved  ill  to 
poor  Edouard ;  we  neglected  him.' 

'He  is  a  little  cross  ill-tempered  fellow,"  said 
Laure,  pettishly.    . 

'Oh  no!  nor 

*  And  as  vain  as  a  peacock.' 

*  Laure,  in  this  house  has  he  not  some  right  to 
be  vain  ?' 

*Yes, — no.  I  am  very  angry  with  him.  I 
wont  hear  a  word  in  his  favour '  said  Laure  pouting : 
then  she  gave  his  defender  a  kiss,  *  yes  dear '  said 
Josephine,  answering  the  kiss,  and  ignoring  the 
words,  ^  He  is  a  dear ;  and  he  is  not  cross,  nor  so 
very  vain,  poor  boy — now  don't  you  see  what  it 
was?' 

'No/ 

*  Yes,  you  do  you  little  cunning  thing  :  you  are 
too  shrewd  not  to  see  everything.' 

*  No,  indeed  Josephine— do  tell  me — don't  k^ep 
me  waiting  ?' 

*  Well  then— jealous ! !' 
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*  Jealous  ?  Oh  what  fun — who  of  ?  Of  Camille  ? 
Ha!  Ha!  Little  goose  I' 

*  And  Laure  I  almost  think  he  would  be  jealous 
of  any  one  that  occupied  your  attention.  I  watched 
him/ 

*  All  the  better.    I'll  torment  my  lord.' 

*  Heaven  forbid  you  should  be  so  cruel/ 

*  Oh !  I  will  not  make  him  unhappy,  but  I'll 
tease  him  a  little :  it  is  not  in  nature  not  to/ 

This  foible  detected  in  her  lover,  Laure  was  v6ry 
gay  at.  the  prospect  of  amusement  it  afforded  her. 

And  I  think  I  have  many  readers  who  at  this 
moment  are  awaiting  unmixed  enjoyment  and 
hilarity  from  the  same  source. 

*  Ah !' 

Edouard  called  the  next  day  :  he  wore  a  gloomy 
air.  Laure  met  this  with  a  particularly  cheerful 
one ;  on  this  Edouard's  face  cleared  up,  and  he  was 
himself  again — agreeable  as  this  was  Laure  felt  a 
little  disappointed.  *  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  jealous 
after  all,'  thought  she. 

Josephine  left  her  room  this  day  and  mingled 
once  more  with  the  family.  The  bare  sight  of  her 
was  enough  for  Camille  at  first ;  but  after  a  while 
he  wanted  more.  He  wanted  to  be  often  alone 
with  her, — ^but  several  causes  co-operated  to  make 
her  shy  of  giving  him  many  such  opportunities. 
First  her  natural  delicacy  coupled  with  her  habit 
of  self  denial,  then  her  fear  of  shocking  her  mother. 
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and  lastly  her  fear  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  Camille 
whose  power  over  her  she  knew.  For  Camille, 
when  he  did  get  a  sweet  word  alone  with  her, 
seemed  to  forget  everything  except  that  she  was 
his  betrothed,  and  that  he  had  come  back  alive  to 
marry  her.  He  spoke  to  her  of  his  love  with  an 
ardour  and  an  urgency  that  made  her  thrill  with 
happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  shrink  with  a 
certain  fear,  and  self  reproach.  Possessed  with  a 
feeling  no  stronger  than  hers,  but  single,  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  tumult,  the  trouble,  the  daily 
contest  in  her  heart.  The  wind  seemed  to  him  to 
be  always  changing,  and  hot  and  cold  the  same 
hour.  Since  he  did  not  even  see  that  she  was 
acting  in  hourly  fear  of  her  mother's  eye,  he  was 
little  likely  to  penetrate  her  more  hidden  senti- 
ments ;  and  then  he  had  not  touched  her  key  note, 
— self  denial. 

Women  are  self  denying  and  uncandid.  Men 
are  are  self  indulgent,  and  outspoken. 

And  this  is  the  key  to  a  thousand  double  misun- 
derstandings ;  for  good  women  are  just  as  stupid  in 
misunderstanding  men,  as  good  men  are  in  misun- 
derstanding women.    • 

To  Camille  Josephine's  fluctuations,  joys,  tremors, 
love,  terror,  modesty,  seemed  one  grand  total- 
caprice.  The  component  parts  of  it  he  saw  not ; 
and  her  caprice  tortured  him  almost  to  madness. 
Too  penitent  to  give  way  again  to  violent  passion, 
he  fretted.    His  health  retrograded  and  his  temper 
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began  to  sour.  The  eye  of  timid  love  that  watched 
him  with  maternal  anxiety  from  nnder  its  long 
lashes  saw  this  with  dismay, — and  Laure,  who 
looked  into  her  sister's  bosom,  devoted  herself  once 
more  to  soothe  him  without  compromising  Jose* 
phine's  delicacy.  Hence  arose  mystification  No.  3. 
Riviere's  natural  jealousy  being  once  awakened 
found  constant  food  in  the  attention  Laure  paid 
Camille.  The  false  position  of  all  the  parties 
brought  about  some  singular  turns.  I  give  from 
their  number  one  that  forms  a  link  though  a  small 
one  in  my  narrative. 

One  day,  Edouard  found  Laure  alone  in  the 
Pleaaance ;  she  received  him  with  a  radiant  smile 
and  they  had  a  charming  talk,  a  talk,  all  about 
hint ;  what  the  family  owed  him,  etc. 

On  this,  his  late  jealousy  and  sense  of  injury, 
seemed  a  thing  of  three  years  ago,  and  never  to 
return, 

Jacintha  came  with  a  message  from  the  Colonel, 
*  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  Mademoiselle  Laure  to 
walk  with  him  at  the  usual  hour  ?' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Laure. 

As  Jacintha  was  retiring  Edouard  called  to  her 
to  stop  a  minute. 

*  May  I  beg  you  to  reconsider  that  determina- 
tion T  said  he  to  Laure  politely. 

'    *  What  determination  T 

*  To  sacrifice  me  to  this  Colonel  Dujardin  ?  still 
politely,  only  a  little  grimly. 
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*Laure  opened  her  eyes,  *Are  you  mad?' 
inquired  she  with  quiet  hauteur. 

*  Neither  mad  nor  a  fool/  was  the  reply.  *I 
love  you  too  well  to  share  your  regard  with  any 
one,  upon  any  terms ;  least  of  all  upon  these,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  man  in  the  world,  at  whose  beck 
and  call  you  are  to  be,  and  at  whose  orders  you 
are  to  break  off  an  interview  with  me.  Perdition !' 

*  Edouard  what  folly.  Can  you  suspect  me  of 
discourtesy,  as  well  as  of, — I  know  not  what. 
Colonel  Dujardin  will  join  us,  that  is  all,  and  we 
shall  take  a  little  walk  with  him/ 

*  Not  I. — I  decline  the  intrusion :  you  are  en- 
gaged with  me  and  I  have  things  to  say  to  you 
that  are  not  fit  for  that  puppy  to  hear.  '  Choose 
therefore  between  me  and  him,  and  choose  for 
ever/ 

Laure  coloured,  but  smiled.  *  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  choose  either  of  you  for  ever,  but  for  this 
afternoon  I  choose  you.' 

*  Oh  thank  you — my  whole  life  shall  prove,  my 
gratitude,  for  this  preference.' 

Laure  beckoned  Jacintha  and  sent  her  with  an 
excuse  to  Colonel  Dujardin.  She  then  turned 
with  air  of  mock  submission  to  Edouard.  I  am  at 
monsieur's  orders^ 

Edouard,  radiant  with  triumph,  and  naturally 
good  natured,  thanked  her  again  and  again  for 
her  condescension  in  setting  his  heart  at  rest. 
He  proposed  a  walk^  since  his  interference  had 
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lost  her  one.  She  yielded  a  cold  assent.  This 
vexed  him,  but  he  took  it  for  granted  it  would 
wear  off  before  the  end  of  the  walk.  Edouard's 
heart  bounded,  but  he  loved  her  too  sincerely  to 
be  happy  unless  he  could  see  her  happy  too :  the 
malicious  thing  saw  this,  or  perhaps  knew  it  by 
instinct,  and  by  means  of  this  good  feeling  of  his 
she  revenged  herself  for  his  tyranny.  She  tortured 
him  as  only  a  woman  can  torture,  and  as  even 
she  can  torture  only  a  worthy  man,  and  one  who 
loves  her.  In  the  course  of  that  short  walk  this 
inexperienced  girl,  strong  in  the  instincts  and 
inborn  arts  of  her  sex,  drove  pins  and  needles, 
needles  and  pins^  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  through 
her  lover's  heart. 

She  was  everything  by  turns,  except  kind, — and 
nothing  for  long  together.  She  was  peevish,  she 
was  ostentatiously  patient  and  submissive,  she  was 
inattentive  to  her  companion  and  seemingly  wrap- 
ped up  in  contemplation  of  absent  things  and 
persons,  the  Colonel  to  wit.  She  was  dogged, 
repulsive,  and  as  cold  as  ice ;  and  she  never  was 
herself  a  single  moment.  They  returned  to  the 
gate  of  the  Pleasance,  *  Well  mademoiselle,*  said 
Riviere  very  sadly  *  that  interloper  might  as  well 
have  been  with  us/ 

*  Of  course  he  might,  and  you  would  have  lost 
nothing  by  permitting  me  to  be  courteous  to  a 
guest  and  an  invalid.  If  you  had  not  played  the 
tyrant,  and  taken  the  matter  into  your  own  hands, 
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I  should  have  found  means  to  soothe  your  zeal, — 
your  vanity :  but  you  preferred  to  have  your  own 
way.     Well,  you  have  had  it/ 

*  Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  have  given  me  a  lesson, 
you  have  shown  me  how  idle  it  is  to  attempt  to 
force  a  young  lady's  inclinations  in  anything.  I 
shall  not  however  oflfend  again ;  for  I  am  going 
away.* 

*  Oh,  are  you,'  she  did  not  believe  him. 

*Ye8,  mademoiselle.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am 
promoted.* 

*  Sorry  you  are  promoted  ?* 

*  I  mean  I  was  sorry  this  morning ;  because  my 
new  post  is  ten  leagues  from  Beaurepaire ;  but  now 
I  am  not  sorry,  for,  were  I  to  stay  here,  T  foresee 
you  would  soon  lose  whatever  friendly  feeling  you 
have  for  me.* 

*  I  am  then  very  changeable  ?  I  ain  not  con- 
sidered so :'  remonstrated  Laure  gently. 

Eiviere  explained ;  *  I  am  not  vain,  no  man  less 
so,  nor  am  I  jealous :  but  I  respect  myself,  and  I 
could  never  be  content  to  share  your  time  and 
your  regard  with  Colonel  Dujardin,  or  with  a 
much  better  man/ 

*  Monsieur,*  began  Laure,  angrily — then  she 
reflected.  *Mons.  Edouard*  said  she  kindly,  *if 
you  were  not  going  to  leave  us,  (only  for  a  time 
I  trust,)  I  should  be  angry,  and  let  you  think — 
ay  nonsense,  and  so  vex  yourself  and  affront  me 
monsieur :  but  it  is  no  time  for  teasing  you :  my 
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friend,  be  reasonable — ^be  just  to  yourself  and  me — 
do  not  give  way  to  ridiculous  fancies :  do  not  raise 
to  a  false  importance  this  poor  man,  who  is  nothing 
to  you,  nothing  to  me — upon  my  honour/ 

*  Dear  Mademoiselle  Laure,*  said  Edouard,  *  see 
what  this  person,  who,  after  your  words,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  is  indiflFerent  to  you,  has  done. 
He  haa  made  me  arrogant  and  imperious  to  you. 
Was  I  ever  so  before  ? 

No  1  no  1  no  I  and  I  forgive  you  now  my  poor 
friend.' 

*  He  has  made  you  cold  as  ice  to  me  ?' 

^  No  1  that  was  my  own  wickedness  and  spitef ul- 
ness.' 

*  Wickedness,  Bpitefiilness  I  they  are  not  in  your 
nature.     It  is  all  that  wretches  doing.* 

Laure  sighed,  but  she  said  nothing:  for  she 
saw  that  to  excuse  Camille  would  only  make  the 
jealous  one  more  bitter  against  him. 

*  Will  you  deign  to  write  to  me  at  my  new  post  ? 
once  a  month  ?  in  answer  to  my  letters  ?* 

*  Yes  my  friend.  But  you  will  ride  over  some- 
times to  see  us.' 

*  Oh  yes :  but  for  some  little  time  I  shall  not  be 
able.     The  duties  of  a  new  post.* 

*  I  understand — well  then — ^in  a  fortnight  or  so  ?* 

*  Sooner  perhaps — the  moment  that  man  is  out  of 
the  house.* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  Laurs  dear,  you  have  not  walked  with  him  at 
all  to-day/ 

*  No :  you  must  pet  him  yourself  to-day,  I  hate 
the  sight  of  him/ 

*  What  has  he  done  ?' 

^  He  has  done  nothing :  but  it  has  made  mischief 
between  Edouard  and  me,  my  being  so  attentive 
to  him.  Edouard  is  jealous,  and  I  cannot  wonder. 
After  all  what  right  have  I  to  mystify  him  who 
honours  me  with  his  affection  T 

Then,  being  pressed  with  questions  by  Josephine, 
she  related  to  her  all  that  had  passed  between 
Edouard  and  her,  word  for  word. 

Josephine. — *  Poor  Camille !' 

Laure. — *0h  yes  I  poor  Camille  I  who  has  the 
power  to  make  us  all  miserable,  and  who  does  it, 
and  will  do  it,  until  he  is  happy  himself.' 

*AhI  would  to  heaven  I  could  make  him  as 
happy  as  he  deserves  to  be.' 

*  You  could  easily  do  that.    And  why  not  do 

itr 
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*  Laure,  you  know  very  well  what  sacred  feel- 
ings withhold  me.  Laure,  tell  me,  do  you  think 
it  is  really  possible  Camille  does  not  really 
know  my  heart,  and  all  the  feelings  that  strive  in 

itr 

*  My  sister,  these  men  are  absurd :  they  believe 
only  what  they  see.  I  have  done  what  I  can  for 
you  and  Camille;  but  it  is  useless.  Would  you 
have  him.  believe  you  love  him,  you  must  yourself 
be  kind  to  him;  and  it  would  be  a  charitable 
action — ^you  would  make  four .  unhappy  people 
happy,  or  at  least,  put  them  on  the  road ;  now 
they  are  oflf  the  road,  and,  by  what  I  have  seen  to- 
day, I  think,  if  we  go  on  so  a  little  longer,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  try  to  return.  Come  Josephine,  for 
my  sake  I' 

'  Ahl  yoU'Say  this  out  of  kindness  to  me — and 
to  me  alone.* 

*  No,  indeed,  I  am  thinking  of  myself.  He  will 
make  us  all  miserable  for  life  if  he  is  not  made 
happy  directly.* 

*  If  I  thought  that,  I  could  almost  consent.* 

*  To  be  happy  yourself?* 

^  I  will  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  unkindness 
to  me — ^in  being  miserable.* 

'Josephine,  I  will  go  and  tell  him  what  you 
say.* 

*  Stay  Laure.' 

*No!  I  will  not  stay.  There,  the  crime  is 
mine.* 
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Laure  returned  the  next  minute. 

*  There/  she  cried,  *  he  is  going  away.' 
Josephine  started. 

*  Going  away  ?  Impossible  I' 

*  Yes  1  he  is  in  his  room,  packing  up  his  things 
to  go.  I  spied  through  the  old  place  and  saw  him. 
He  was  sighing  like  a  furnace  as  he  strapped  his 
portmanteau.  I  hate  him — but  I  was  sorry  for 
him.     I  could  not  help  being.' 

Josephine  turned  pale,  and  lifted  her  hands  in 
surprise  and  dismay. 

*  Depend  on  it  Josephine,  we  are  wrong,'  said 
Laure,  firmly :  *  these  wretches  will  not  stand  our 
nonsense  above  a  certain  time — and  they  are  right. 
My  sister,  we  are  mismanaging:  one  gone — the 
other  going — both  losing  faith  in  us.' 

Josephine's  colour  returned  to  her  cheek,  and 
then  mounted  high.  Presently  she  smiled,  a 
smile  full  of  conscious  power  and  furtive  com- 
placency. 

*  He  will  not  go.' 

Laure  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear 
her  sister  speak  so  confidently,  for  she  knew  her 
power  over  Camille. 

*  That  is  right.  Go  to  him,  and  say  two  words. 
"I  bid  you  stay."' 

*  Oh  Laure !  no !' 

*  Poltroon  I  You  know  he  would  go  down  on 
his  knees,  and  stay  directly.' 

*  No :  I  should  blush  all  my  life  before  you  and 
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him.  I  could  not.  I  should  let  him  go  sooner, 
almost.  Oh  no  I  I  will  never  ask  a  man  to  stay 
who  wishes  to  leave  me.' 

*  Well  I  hut  you  said  just  now — * 

'  Laure,  dear^  go  to  him,  and  say  Madame  Baynal 
is  going  to  take  a  little  walk :  will  he  do  her  the 
honour  to  be  her  companion  ?  Not  a  word  more,  if 
you  love  me.* 

*  I  go.   Hypocrite !' 

Josephine  received  Camille  with  a  bright  smile. 
She  was  in  unusually  good  spirits,  and  overflowing 
with  kindness  and  innocent  affection.  On  this 
his  gloomy  brow  relaxed,  and  all  his  prospects 
brightened  as  by  magic.  Then  she  communicated 
to  him  a  number  of  little  plans  for  next  week  and 
the  week  after.  Among  the  rest  he  was  to  go 
with  her  and  Laure  to  Frejus. 

*Such  a  sweet  place  Camille:  I  must  show  it 
you.    You  will  come  ?' 

He  hesitated  a  single  moment :  a  moment  of 
intense  anxiety  to  the  smiling  Josephine. 

*  Yes  !  he  would  come — it  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion— he  saw  so  little  of  her.' 

*  You  will  see  more  of  me  now  Camille !' 

*  Shall  I  see  you  every  day — alone  I  mean  ?' 

*  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish  it,'  replied  Josephine,  in 
an  off  hand  indifferent  way. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  devoured  it  with  kisses. 

*  Foolish  Camille  1'  murmured  she,  looking  down 
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on  him  with  ineffable  tenderness.  *  Should  I  not 
be  always  with  you  if  I  consulted  my  inclination- 
let  me  go/ 

*  No  1  consult  your  inclination  a  little  longer/ 
*Mu8tir 

*Yes;  that  shall  be  your  punishment  for — 
humph  I' 

*For  what?  What  have  I  done?'  asked  she, 
with  an  air  of  great  innocence, 

*  You  have  made  me  happy,  me  who  adore 
you/ 

Josephine  came  in  from  her  walk  with  a  high 
colour  and  beaming  eyes, 

*  Run  Laure !' 

On  this  concise,  and  to  us  not  very  clear  in- 
struction, Laure  slipped  up  the  secret  stair.  She 
saw  Camille  come  in  and  gravely  unpack  his  little 
portmanteau,  and  dispose  his  things  in  the  drawers 
with  soldierlike  neatness,  and  hum  an  agreeable 
march. 

She  came  and  told  Josephine. 

*  Ah !'  said  Josephine  with  a  little  sigh  of  plea- 
sure, and  a  gentle  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

She  had  not  only  got  her  desire,  but  had 
arrived  at  it  her  way — woman's  way — roxmd 
about. 

This  adroit  benevolence  led  to  more  than  she 
bargained  for. 

She  and  Camille  were  now  together  every  day : 
and  their  hearts,  being  under  restraint  in  public. 
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melted  together  all  the  more  in  their  stolen  inter- 
views. Much  that  passed  between  these  true  lovers 
may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination, 

At  the  third  delicious  interview  Camille  Du- 
jardin  begged  Josephine  to  be  his  wife  directly. 

Have  you  noticed  those  half  tame  deer  that 
come  up  to  you  in  a  park  so  lovingly,  with  great 
tender  eyes,  and,  being  now  almost  within  reach, 
stop  short,  and  with  bodies  fixed  like  statues  on 
pedestals,  crane  out  their  graceful  necks  for  sugar, 
or  bread,  or  a  chestnut,  or  a  pocket  handkerchief? 
Do  but  oflFer  to  put  your  hand  upon  them,  away 
they  bound  that  moment  twenty  yards,  and  then 
stand  quite  still,  and  look  at  your  hand  and  you, 
with  great  inquiring,  suspicious,  tender  eyes. 

So  Josephine  started  at  Camille's  audacious 
proposal. 

*  Never  mention  such  a  thing  to  me  again :  or 
— or,  I  will  not  walk  with  you  any  more :'  then 
she  thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the  obnoxious  idea, 
'  she  Camille's  wife !'  and  coloured  all  over — with 
rage,  Camille  thought.  He  promised  submissively 
not  to  renew  the  topic :  no  more  he  did  till  next 
day. 

The  interval  Josephine  had  spent  in  thinking 
of  it. 

Therefore  she  was  prepared  to  put  him  down 
by  calm  reasons.  She  proceeded  to  do  so,  gently, 
but  firmly. 

Lol  and  behold,  what  does  he  do,  but  meets 
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her  with  jiist  as  many  reasons,  and  just  as  calm 
ones :  and  urges  them  gently,  but  firmly. 

Heaven  had  been  very  kind  to  them:  why 
should  they  be  unkind  to  themselves  ?  They  had 
had  a  great  escape :  why  not  accept  the  happiness, 
as,  being  persons  of  honour,  they  had  accepted  the 
misery  ?  with  many  other  arguments,  differing  in 
other  things,  but  agreeing  in  this^  that  they  were 
all  sober,  grave,  and  full  of  common  sense. 

Finding  him  not  defenceless  on  the  score  of 
reason,  she  shifted  her  ground  and  appealed  to 
his  delicacy.  On  this  he  appealed  to  her  love, 
and  then  calm  reason  was  jostled  off  the  field,  and 
passion  and  sentiment  battled  in  her  place. 

In  these  contests  day  by  day  renewed,  Gamille 
had  many  advantages 

Laure,  though  she  did  not  like  him,  had  now 
declared  on  his  side.  She  refused  to  show  him 
the  least  attention.  This  threw  him  on  Josephine : 
and  when  Josephine  begged  her  to  help  reduce 
Oamille  to  reason,  her  answer  would  run  thus — 

*  Hypocrite  I'  with  a  kiss :  or  else  she  would  say, 
with  a  half  comic  petulance,  *  No  I  no  I  I  am  on 
his  side.  Give  him  his  own  way  or  he  will  make 
us  all  four  miserable.' 

Thus  Josephine's  ally  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

And  then  this  coy  young  lady*s  very  power  of 
resistance  began  to  give  way.  She  had  now 
battled  for  months  against  her  own  heart:  first, 
for  her  mother;    then^  in  a^  far  more ^  terrible 

VOL.  II.  X 
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conflict  for  Baynal,  for  honour  and  purity ;  and  of 
late  she  had  he^  battUag,  irtill  againat  her  own 
heart,  for  delicv^y,  fpr  etiquette,  things  very  dear 
to  her,  but  not  ^o  grent,  holy,  and  sustaining  as 
honour  and  charity  that  were  her  very  household 
gods :  and  so,  ju^t  whe^  the  motives  of  resistant 
were  lowered,  the  length  pf  th§  resistance  began 
to  w^ar  her  out. 

For  nothing  is  so  hard  to  her  seit  im  a  long, 
steady  struggle.  In  matters  physical,  this  is  the 
thing  the  mu^ep  of  the  fair  cannot  0ts^d. 

In  matters  intellectual  and  moral,  the  long 
strain  it  is  that  beat^  them  dead.  Do  not  look  for 
a  Bacona,  a  Newtona,  a  Hapdella,  a  Victoria  Huga. 

Some  American  ladies  tell  m  education  has 
stopped  the  growth  of  these, 

^o  I  mesdapies.    These  are  not  in  nature. 

They  can  bubble  letters  in  ten  minutes  that  you 
could  np  more  deliver  to  order  in  ten  days  than 
a  river  can  play  like  a  fountain*  They  can 
sparkle  gems  pf  stories:  they  can  flash  little 
diamonds  of  poems.  The  entire  sex  has  never 
produced  pne  opera  nor  one  epi^  that  mankind 
could  tolerate  a  minutq :  and  why  ?— r-these  pome  by 
long,  high-strung  labour.  But,  wpak  as  they  are 
in  ^e  long  run  of  every  thing  but  the  affeptions, 
(and  there  giants,)  they  are  all  overpowering 
while  their  gallop  lq>st8.  Fragilla  shall  di^oe  any 
two  of  you  flat  on  the  floor  befi>re  /our  p'olook, 
and  then  dance  on  till  peep  of  day « 
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You  trondl?  off  tp  yoiur  l>usiaQ6s  m  usual,  and 
oould  dance  again  the  next  night,  and  so  on  through 
countl^69  ages* 

Sh^  who  dfknced  you  into  pothing  i^  in  bed,  a 
huipai^  j^Uy  orowned  with  he^da^phe. 

Wh^t  did  Josephine  isay  to  X^iir^  one  day  ?  *  I 
am  tirod  of  fiaying  "  Jfo !  no  I  no  1  no  I  no  I"  for 
ever  and  ever  to  him  I  love/  She  added^  Qom- 
bining  two  leading  ideas  in  on^  phrase  as  it  is  not 
given  tUe  rud^  logic^il  m^  to  do,  *  I  ^m  weary  of 
all  this  cruelty/ 

But  thiq  w^  not  all.  6hc<  was  Aot  free  from 
self-reproach.  Camille's  faith  in  her  had  stood  &rixu 
Hers  in  him  l;u^d  ^ot.  She  had  wronged  him, 
first  by  believing  him  false,  then  by  marrying 
another.  Que  d$^y  sb^  asked  bifl  p^rdqn  for  this. 
He  r^lied-«- 

^  I  b^ive  forgiven  tb^t,  Jo^phine  ;  but  why  not 
m^^e  n^  forget  it  ?' 

*  I  wwb  I  pould/ 

*You  qan,  M^rry  me:  then  your  relations 
•with  that  man  will  seem  but  a  hideous  dream.  I 
shall  be  able  to  say,  looking  at  you  my  wife — ^^  T 
was  faithful — I  suffered  something  for  her — ^I 
can^e  hppie-rrTi^  loved  pie  still — the  proof  is, 
she  was  my  wife  wit;hin  throe  montbs  of  my  re- 
turn." ' 

^Vfhen  be  |3aid  that  to  her  in  the  P}ea,sance,  if 
there  had  been  a  priest  at  hf^nd-rr.  In  a  word 
Josephine  longed  to  show  him  her  love,  yet  wished 
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not  to  filiock  her  mother,  or  offend  her  own  sense 
of  delicacy. 

Camille  cared  for  nothing  hut  his  love.  To 
sacrifice  love  and  happiness,  even  for  a  time,  to 
etiquette,  seemed  to  him  to  be  trifling  with  the 
substance  of  great  things  for  the  shadow  of  petty 
things ;  and  he  said  so :  sometimes  sadly,  sometimes 
almost  bitterly. 

Here  then  was  a  beleaguered  fortress,  attacked 
with  one  will,  and  defended  by  tropps  one  third  of 
which  were  hot  on  the  side  of  the  besieger. 

Here  was  a  heart  divided  against  itself,  attacked 
by  a  single  heart. 

When  singleness  attacks  division,  you  know 
the  result  beforehand.  Why  then  should  I  spin 
words  ?  I  will  not  trace  so  ill-matched  a  contest, 
step  by  step,  sentence  by  sentence :  l6t  me  rather 
hasten  to  relate  the  one  peculiarity  that  arose  out 
of  this  trite  contest,  where,  under  the  names  of 
Camille  and  Josephine,  the  two  great  sexes  miay 
be  seen  acting  the  old  world-wide  distich, 

*  It*8  A  man's  part  to  try, 
Ai\d  a  woman's  to  deny/  [for  a  while  ?] 

Finding  her  own  resolutions  oozing  away,  Jose-' 
phine  caught  at  another  person. 

She  said  to  Camille,  before  Laure — 
*Even  if  I   could  bring   myself  to  snatch  at 
happiness  in  this  indelicate  way — scarce  a  month 
after— oh  r      And  therd   ended  the   lady's  .  sen^ 
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tence.  Ill  the  absence  of  a  legitimate  full  stop, 
she  put  one  hand  befoi^  her  lovely  face  to  hide  it^ 
and  60  no  more:  But  s6me  two  minlites  after  ehe 
delivered  the  rest  in  the  form  and  with  the  tone 
of  a  distiiict  remark—*  My  mother  would  never 
consent/ 

*Yes  she  would,  if.  you  could  be  brought  to 
implore  her  as  earnestly  as  I  implore  you,' 

*  Would  she  Laure?*  asked  Josephine,,  turning 
quickly  to  her  sister. 

*  No,  never.  Our  mother  Would  look  with 
horror  on  such  a  proposal.  A  daughter  of  hers 
to  marry  within  a  twelvemonth  of  her  widow-* 
hood/ 

*  There,  you  see,  Camille/ 

*  But  besides  that  she  loved  Baynal/ 

*  She  has  not  forgotten  him  as  we  have,  almost/ 

*  Ungrateful  creature  that  I  am,'  sighed  Jose* 
phine. 

*  She  mourns  for  him  every  day.  Often  I  see 
her  eyes  suddenly  fill — ^that  is  for  him.  Josephine's 
influence  with  mamma  is  very  great :  it  is  double 
mine :  but  if  we  all  went  on  our  knees  to  her — » 
the  doctor  and  all — she  would  never  consent.' 

*  There  you  see,  Camille  :  and  I  could  not  defy 
my  mother — even  for  you/ 

Camille  sighed. 

'  I  see  every  thing  is  against  me,  even  my  love  : 
for  that  love  is  too  much  akin  to  veneration  to 
propose  to  you  a  clandestine  marriage/ 
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*  Oh  thank  you !  bless  you  for  tespecting  as  well 
as  loving  me,  dear  O^nulle.' 

These  words,  uttered  with  gentle  wAMuth,  were 
some  consolation  to  Citmille)  and  confirmed  him^  aa 
they  were  intended  to  do,  iti  the  above  good 
resolution.     He  smiled. 

*  Maladroit  /*  cried  Laure. 

^  Why  maladraU  V  asked  CamillCi  opening  his  eyes* 

^  Let  us  talk  of  something  else/  replied  tiaUre 
coolly. 

Camille  turned  red.  He  understood  that  he  had 
done  something  very  stupid^  but  he  oould  not  con- 
ceive what. 

He  looked  from  one  sister  to  the  other  alter* 
nately.    Laure  was  smiling  ironically.    . 

Josephine  had  her  eyes  bent  demurely  on  a 
handkerchief  she  was  embroidering. 

That  evening  Camille  drew  Laure  aside. 

^  Will  you  be  so  generous  as  to  explain  why  you 
called  me  "  maladroit  ?" ' 

*  So  it  was/  replied  Laure  sharply. 

But  as  this  did  not  make  the  matter  quite  dear, 
Camille  begged  a  little  farther  explanation. 
^  Was  it  your  part  to  make  difficulties  T 

*  No  indeed.' 

*  Was  it  for  you  to  tell  her  a  secret  marriage 
would  not  be  delicate  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  be 
behind  you  in  delicacy  ?  or  that  a  love  without 
respect  will  satisfy  her  ?  yet  you  must  go  and  tell 
her  you  respected  her  too  much  to  ask  her  to 
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many  you  secretly.  In  othel*  words,  situated  as 
she  is,  you  asked  her  hot  to  marry  you  at  all :  she 
q6ii«eiited  to  that  directly^  What  els^  could  you 
ej^pedt?' 

*  Maladroit  I  indeed/  said  Oamilley  *  but  I  would 
not  have  Said  it,  6nly  I  thought--' 

'You  thought  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
loaarry  secretly,  so  you  said  to  yourself  I  will 
assume  a  virtue :  I  will  do  a  bit  of  cheap  self- 
denial:  decline  t6  the  sound  of  trumpets  what 
another  will  be  sure  to  deny  me  if  I  don't— ha  1 
ha  I-^well,  for  your  Comfort^  I  am  by  no  means  so 
sure  she  might  not  hare  been  brought  to  do  any- 
thing  £br  you,  Except  openly  defy  mamma :  but  now 
of  course*' 

Here  this  young  lady's  sentence  ended :  for 
there  was  t  sti^ng  grammatical  likeness  between 
the  sisters* 

Camille  was  so  disconcerted  and  sad  at  what  he 
had  done,  that  Laure  began  to  pity  him :  so  she 
rallied  him  a  little  longer  in  spite  of  her  pity :  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  gave  him  her  hand  and  said 
she  would  try  and  repair  the  mischief. 

He  began  to  smother  her  hand  with  kisses. 

'  Oh !'  said  she,  ^  I  don't  deserve  all  that :  I  have 
a  motive  of  my  own :  your  unlucky  speech  will  be 
quoted  to  me  a  dozen  times-^^never  mind/ 

*  Josephine  you  will  not  be  happy  if  you  don't, 
no  more  will  he.' 
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Jo^plime  Bighed;  '"'.',      '' 

^  Tou  heard  what  he  said/ 

*  Oh,  that  wai|  only  to  please  you*  He  thought 
nothing  would  tempt  you  to  do  so  much  for 
iim/ 

*I  would  do  anything  for  him  but  lose  his 
.respect,  «nd  make  my  mother  unhappy/  * 

'Well  love,  you  shall  do  neither:  you  shall 
-scarcely  inove  in  the  matter :  only  do  not  oppose 
.me  very  violently,  and  all  will  be  well/ 

*  Ah !  Laure !  I  know  how  you  love  me.  Am  I 
inot  fortunate  to  have  a  sister  who  loves  me,  and 
who  is  so  shrewd?  it  is  delightful-— terrible  I 
Tnean-4to  have  a  little  creature  about  one  that 
reads  one  like  this.  What  shall  I  do?  Wha* 
-shall  I  dor 

*  Yes  Josephine.  It  is  very  plain  what  we  mut* 
do :  we  must  conceal  it  from  our  mother.* 

*  Marry^  and '  hide  my  marriage  from  her  who 
bore  me  f 

'  We  have  concealed  m^uy  things  from  her,  dear, 
inot  fo  give  her  pain/ 

*Yes!  but  nothing  like  this.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do/ 

*  We:  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  all  the 
circumstances.  Consider,  his  wound  is  healed. 
He  mu&t  go  back  to  the  army;  you  have  both 
suffered  to  the  limits  of  mortal  endurance.  Is  he 
.to  go  aw;ay  unhappy,  in  any  doubt  of  your  affec- 
tion ?    are  you  to  remain  behind,  with  the  misery 
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of  self-reproaoli  added  to  the  desolation  of  absence 

—think/ 

;    '  Dear  Laure !  I      Find    me.   some    excuse    for 

deceiving  my  mother/ . 

^  Do  not  say  deceiving  onr  mother,  that  is  such 
a  shocking  phrase/ 

Laure  then  reminded  Josephine  of  the  day  when 
Edouard  had  first  told  them  a  wise  reticence  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  moral  deceit.  She  rer 
minded  her,  too,  how  often  they  had  acted  on  his 
advice  and  always  with  good  eflfect;  how  many 
anxieties  and  worries  they  had  saved  their  mother 
\>y  reticence.    Josephine  assented  warmly  to  this. 

Was  there  not  some  reason  to  think  they  had 
saved  their  mother's  very  life  by  these  reticences  ? 
Josephine  assented.  '  And  Josephine,  you  are  of 
age,  yon  are  your  own  mistress,  you  have  a  right 
to  marry  whom  you  please :  and  sooner  or  later 
you  will  certainly  marry  Camille.  I  doubt 
whether  even  our  mother  could  prevail  on  you 
to  refuse  him  altogether.  Sq  it  is  but  a  question 
of  time,  and  of  giving  our  mother  pain,  or  sparing 
her  pain.  She  is  old,  our  dear  mother:  she  is 
prejudiced.  Why  shock  her  prejudices?  She 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  the  case : 
these  things  never  happened  in  her  day.  Every- 
thing seems  to  have  gone  by  rule  then.  Let  us  do 
nothing  to  worry  her  for  the  short  time  she  has  to 
live.  Let  us  take  a  course  between  pain  to  her 
and  cruelty  to  you  and  Camille/ 
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These  argumentB  went  fiir  to  oonvinoe  Josephine : 
for  her  own  heart  supported  them.  Then  Oamille 
put  in  his  word :  he  proposed  to  the  sisten  to  let 
him  begin  by  entreating  the  baroness :  and,  if  she 
should  be  inexorable,  then  for  Josephine  to  marry 
him  secretly, 

^  Oh  no !'  cried  Josephine,  ^  you  shall  ask  her  if 
you  please,  but  if  she  says  no  (and  she  will  say  no), 
all  is  ended.  It  is  much  to  ts^e  such  a  stop  with- 
out her  sanction.    Defy  her  I  never  will/ 

^  Had  you  not  better  be  silent.  Colonel  MaladroU  T 
said  Laure  severely. 

*  Much  better/  Cried  the  gallant  colonel  hastily 
in  mortal  terror. 

Having  silenced  the  colonel,  Laure  pleaded  his 
cause  then  and  there  so  ably,  that  Josephine  went 
from  her  solid  objections  to  untenable  ones — a 
great  point  gained.  She  urged  the  difficulty,  the 
impossibility  of  a  secret  marriage. 

Oamille  burst  into  the  conversation  here :  he 
undertook  at  once  to  overcome  these  imaginary 
difficulties. 

*  We  will  be  married  ten  leagues  from  here.' 

*  You  will  find  no  priest  who  wiD  consent  to  do 
such  a  wicked  thing  as  marry  us  without  my 
mother's  knowledge.' 

*0h!  as  to  that,'  said  Laure,  ^you  know  the 
mayor  marries  people  now-a-days.' 

^  I  will  not  be  married  without  a  priest,'  said 
Josephine  sharply. 
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*Nor  1/  tfaid  Oftmille.  *  I  know  a  mayor  who 
will  do  the  dril  form  for  me,  and  a  priest  who 
will  marry  me  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  hoth 
will  keep  it  secret  for  love  of  me  till  it  shall  please 
Josephine  to  throw  off  this  disguise/ 

*  Who  is  the  priest,  Oamille  ?*  inquired  Josephine, 
keenly. 

^  An  old  cxa6 :  he  lives  near  Frejus :  he  was  my 
tutor,  and  the  mayor  is  the  mayor  of  Frejus,  also 
an  old  friend  of  mine/ 

*  But  what  on  earth  will  you  say  to  them  T 
^That  is  my  afEstir:   I  must  give  them  some 

reasons  whioh  compel  me  to  keep  my  marriage 
secret*  Oh !  I  shall  have  to  tell  them  some  fibs, 
of  course/ 

*;  There,  look ! — Camille  I  I  will  not  have  you 
tell  fibs — ^it  lowers  you/ 

^  Of  course  it  does :  but  you  can't  have  secresy 
without  a  fib  or  two/ 

*Pibs  that  will  injure  no  one,*  said  Laure 
majestically. 

From  this  day  Camille  began  to  act  as  well  as  to 
talk.  He  bought  a  light  caleche  and  a  powerful 
horse,  and ,  elected  factotum  Dard  his  groom, 
Camille  rode  over  to  Frejus  and  told  a  made-up 
story  to  the  old  cur^  and  the  mayor,  and  these  his 
old  friends  believed  every  word  he  said,  and  readily 
promised  their  services  and  strict  secresy. 

He  told  the  young  ladies  what  he  had  done. 

Laure  approved.    Josephine  shook   her  head; 
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«ind  seeing  matters  going:  as  her  heart  desired  ftnd 
her  conscience  did  not  quite  approve,  she  suddenly 
affected  to  be  next  to  nobody  in  the  business,  to  be 
resigned,  passive,  and  disposed  of  to  her  surprise 
by  Laure  and  Camille,  without  herself  taldng  any 
actual  part  in  their  proceedings. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived  on  which  Camille 
and  Josephine  were  to  be  married  at  Frejus, 

The  mayor  awaited  them  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
cure  at  twelve.  The  family  had  been  prepared  for 
this  excursion  by  several  smaller  ones, 

Laure  announced  their  intention  over  night» 

^  Mamma/  said  she,  blushing  a  little,  ^  Colonel 
Dujardin  is  good  enough  to  take  us  to  Frejus  to- 
morrow. It  is  a  long  way,  and  we  must. breakfast 
early  or  we  shall  not  be  back  to  diimer.' 

*  Do  so  my  child.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  fine 
day :  and  mind  you  take  plenty  of  wraps  with  you 
in  case  of  a  shower,' 

<  I  will  take  care,  mamma,' 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  Camille  and 
the  two  ladies  took  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  together 
instead  of  breakfast,  and  then  Dard  brought  the 
caleche  round. 

The  ladies  got  in,  and  Camille  had  just  taken  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  when  Jacintha  screamed  to  him 
from  the  hall.  *  Wait  a  moment,  colonel !  wait  a 
moment!  The  doctor!  don't  go  without  the 
doctor !'  and  the  next  moment  Doctor  St,  Aubin 
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appeared  with  his  cloak  on  hia  arm,  and,  saluting 
the  ladies  politely,  seated  himself  quietly  in  the 
vehicle  before  the  party  had  recovered  their 
surprise. 

*  Where  shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  ?'  asked  Camille,  and  gnawed  his  lip, 

*  To  Frejus/  was  the  reply, 

Josephine  quaked.  Camille  was  devoured  with 
secret  rage :  he  lashed  the  horse  and  away  they 
went. 

It  was  a  silent  party.  The  doctor  seemed  in  a 
reverie.  The  others  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
much  less  to  say.  St.  Aubin  sat  by  Oamille's  side  ; 
so  the  latter  could  hold  i^o  secret  communication 
with  either  lady. 

Now  it  was  not  the  doctor's  habit  to  rise  at  this 
time  of  the.  morning  :  yet  there  he  was,  going  with 
them  to  Frejus  uninvited. 

Josephine  was  in  agony;  had  their  intention 
transpired  through  some  imprudence  of  Camille  ? 

Camille  was  terribly  imeasy.  He  concluded  the 
secret  had  transpired  through  female  ^indiscretion. 
Then  they  all  tortured  themselves  as  to  the  old 
man's  intention.  But  what  seemed  most  Ukely 
was,  that  he  was  with  them,  to  prevent  a  clande? 
stine  marriage  by  his  bare  presence,  without  making 
a  scene  and  shocking  Josephine's  pride  :  and  if  so, 
was  he  there  by  his  own  impulse  ?  *  No,  it  was 
rather  to  be  feared  that  all  this  was  done  by  order 
of  the  baroness.    There  was  a  finesse  about  it  that 
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looked  like  a  womftii,  and  the  baronesB  was  yeiy 
capable  of  adopting  such  a  means  as  tins,  to  spare 
her  own  pride  and  lier  &vourbe  daughter's.  The 
clandestine  is  not  all  sugar.  A  more  miseraUe 
party  never  went  along,  even  to  a  wedding. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  doctor  to 
declare  himself,  they  tomed  deqMrate,  and  began 
to  chatter  all  manner  c^  trifles.  This  had  a  good 
effect :  it  roused  St.  Aubin  from  his  reverie,  and 
presently  to  their  great  surprise  he  gave  them  the 
following  piece  of  information*-* 

'  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  a  nephew  of  mine 
was  just  dead.  A  nephew  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
yeara  Well,  my  friends,  I  received  last  night  a 
hasty  summons  to  his  fimeral.' 

^AtFrejusr 

'  No !  at  Paris !  The  invitation  was  so  pressing, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go.  The  letter  informed  me 
a  diligence  passed  through  Frejus,  at  eleven  o'clock 
for  Paris.  Fortunately  you  were  going  to  Frejus. 
I  packed  up  a  few  changes  of  linen,  and  my  MS., 
my  work  on  entomology,  which  at  my  last  visit  to 
the  capital  all  the  publishers  were  mad  enough  to 
refuse :  here  it  is.  Apropos  has  Jacintha  put  my 
bag  into  the  carriage  ?' 

On  this  a  fierce  footsearch,  and  the  bag  was 
found.  Meantime'  Josephine  leaned  back  in  her 
seat  with  a  sigh  of  thankfulness.  She  was  more 
intent  on  not  being  found  out  than  on  being 
marriiBd.     But  Camille,  who  was  more  intent  on 
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beizig  married  than  on  not  being  found  oot^  was 
asking  himself,  with  fury,  how  on  earth  they  should 
get  rid  of  St.  Aubin  in  time. 

'Well,  of  course  under  such  circumsianoes  as 
these  the  coach  did  not  come  to  its  time,  nor  till 
long  after:  and  all  the  while  they  were  waiting 
for  it  they  were  failing  their  rendezvous  with  the 
mayor,  and  making  their  rendezvous  with  the 
curate  impossible.  But  above  all,  there  was  the 
risk  of  one  or  other  of  those  friends  coming  up  and 
blurting  all  out,  taking  for  granted  that  the  doctor 
must  be  in  their  confidence,  or  why  bring  him. 

At  last,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  to  their  great 
relief,  up  came  the  coach.  The  doctor  prepared  to 
take  his  place  in  the  interior,  when  the  conductor 
politely  informed  him  that  the  diligence  stopped 
there  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

'  In  that  case  I  will  not  abandon  my  firiends,* 
said  the  doctor  affectionately. 

One  of  his  friends  gnashed  his  teeth  at  this 
mark  of  affection. 

Josephine  smiled  sweetly. 

At  last  he  was  gone  ;  but  it  wanted  ten  minutes 
only  to  twelve. 

Josephine  inquired  amiably,  whether  it  would 
not  be  as  well  to  postpone  matters  to  another  day 
— meaning  for  ever. 

Camille  replied  by  dragging  them  both  very  fast 
to  the  mayor. 

That    worthy    received  them    with   profound, 
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though  somewhat  demure  reBpect,  and  hivited  them 
to  a  table  sumptuously  served.  The  ladies,  out  of 
politeness,  were  about  to  assent,  but  Camille 
begged  permission  to  postpone  that  part  xpitil  after 
the  ceremony. 

At    last,    to    their   utter    wonder,    they    were, 
married.     Then,  with  a  promise  to  return  and  dine 
with  the  mayor,  they  went  to  the  cur&     Lo !  and 
behold,  he  was  gone  to  visit  a  ^ck  person.     ^  He 
had  waited  a  long  time  for  them,'  said  the  servant 

Josephine  was  much  disconcerted,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  cry«  The  servant,  a  goodnatured 
girl,  nosed  a  wedding,  and  offered  to  run  and  bring 
his  reverence  in  a  minute. 

Presently  there  came  an  old  silvery  haired  man, 
who  addressed  them  all  as  his  children — and  seemed 
to  mean  it.  He  took  them  to  the  church,  and 
blessed  their  union :  and  for  the  first  time  Jose- 
phine felt  as  if  Heaven  consented.  They  took  a 
gentle  farewell  of  him,  and  went  back  to  the 
mayor's  to  dine ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  business 
Laure  and  Josephine  had  a  sudden  simultaneous 
cry,  apropos  of  nothing  that  was  then  occurring. 

This  refreshed  them,  and  they  glowed  at  the 
mayor's  table  like  roses  washed  with  dew. 

But  oh !  how  glad  at  heart  they  all  were  to  find 
themselves  in  the  carriage  once  more  going  home 
to  Beaurepaire. 

Laure  and  Josephine  sat  intertwined  on  the  back 
seat :  Camille,  the  reins  in  his  right  hand,  nearly 
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tunied  his  back  ed  the  horse,  aitd  leaned  tm^k  over 
to  them  and  talked  with  Latire  and  looked  at  his 
wife  with  ine&blQ  triumph  and  tenderness. 

The  lovers  wwe  in  Elysium^  and  Laure  was  not 
fk  little  proud  of  her  good  management  in  ending 
all  their  trbublefi.  Their  mother  received  them 
back  with  great,  and  as  they  fancied  with  singular 
affection.  She  was  beginning  to  be  anxious  about 
them,  she  said.  Her  kindness  gave  these  happy 
j^uls  a  pang  it  never  gave  them  before. 
.  Since  the  above  events  scarce  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed:  but  such  a  change.  Camille  sunburnt 
fmd  healthy,  and  full  of  animation  and  confideiice : 
Josephi^e  beaming  with  suppressed  happiness,  and 
more  beautiful  than  even  Laure  could  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen  her.  For  a  soft  halo  of  love 
jind  happiness  shone  around  her  head :  a  new  and 
indefinable  attraction  bloomed  on  her  face.  She 
was  a  wife.  Her  eye  that  used  to  glance  furtively 
on  Camille,  now  dwelt  demurely  on  him — dwelt 
on  him  with  a  sort  of  gentle  wonder  and  surprised 
•admiration  as  well  as  affection,  and  when  he  came 
or  passed  near  her,  a  keen  observer  might,  just 
have  seen  her  thrill. 

She  kept  a  good  deal  out  of  her  mother's  way : 
for  she  felt  within  that  her  face  must  be  too  happy. 
She  feated  to  shock  her  mother's  grief  with  her 
radiance.  She  was  ashamed  of  feeling  unmixed 
heaven.  But  the  flood  of  secret  bliss  she  floated 
in  bore  all  misgivings  away.     The  pair  were  for 
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ever  Meftlmg  awfty  tog^tlier  fyf  hotira,  and  on 
theM  oocuioitt  Lattre  tiged  to  kMp  cmt  of  her 
motlier'g  iigfat,  imtil  they  i^^d  r6tum«  Bo  tiben 
the  new-married  oociple  oould  wander  hand  in 
hand  through  the  thiok  woodn  of  Beattreppdre, 
whose  fresh  green  leaves  were  now  jtist  out,  and 
hear  the  distant  cuckoo,  and  sit  oi^  mossy  banks, 
and  pour  lore  into  one  another's  eyes,  and  plan 
ages  of  happiness,  and  mxamur  their  deep  passion 
and  their  bliss  almost  more  than  mortal;  oould 
do  all  this  and  more,  without  shocking  prorpriety. 
These  sweet  duties .  passed  for  trios :  for  on  their 
return  Laure  would  be  looking  out  for  them,  or 
would  go  and  meet  them  at  some  distance,  and  all 
three  would  go  up  together  to  the  baroness,  as  from 
a  joint  excursion.  And  then  they  went  up  to  tiieir 
bedrooms,  Josephine  would  throw  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck,  and  sigh— ^  it  is  not  happines^-^ 
it  is  beatitude !  V 

^Meantime  the  baroness  mourned  for  Baynal* 
Her  grief  showed  no  decrease.  Laure  even 
fancied  at  times  she  wore  a  gloomy  and  discon*- 
tented  look  as  well :  but  on  reflection  she  attributed 
that  to  her  own  fancy,  or  to  the  contrast  that  had 
now  sprung  up  in  her  sister's  beaming  ccnnpla* 
.cency. 

Laure  herself  when  she  found  herself  day  after 
day  alone  for  hours,  was  sad  and  thought  of 
Edouard.  And  this  feehng  gained  on  her  day  by 
day. 
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At  Iftfit  oM  aflerniMa  iftbe  locked  herself  in  her 
own  room,  i^nd  ftfter  ^  long  eont^  with  her  pride, 
Which  if  not  ibdoBiitable  was  next  door  to  it,  she 
sat  down  to  write  hitn  a  little  letter.  Kow  in  this 
letter,  lA  the  place  devoted  by  men  to  their  tttter^ 
thoughts,  by  women  to  their  pretended  afteiv 
thoughts,  t.  e.  to  what  they  have  been  thinking  of 
ail  through  the  letter,  she  dropped  a  careleM  hint 
that  all  the  party  missed  him  very  much,  *  even  the 
obnoxhae  colond^  who  by^th04»y  has  transferred  his 
services  elsewhere,  I  have  fcrffiven  him  that^  heccBuse 
he  has  said  civil  things  about  you! 

Laure  was  reading  her  letter  over  again,  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  principal  expressions  were 
indistinct,  and  that  the  composition  generally 
except  the  postscript  resembled  a  Delphic  oracle, 
when  there  was  a  hasty  footstep,  and  a  tap  at  her 
door.  ^ 

'  Come  in,'  and  jn  came  Jacintha,  excited^ 

'He  is  come,  Mademoiselle  Laure,'  cried  she, 
and  nodded  her  head  like  a  mandarin,  only  more 
knowingly :  then  she  added,  ^  ao  you  may,  bum 
the  letter.'  For  her  quick  eye  had  glanced  at  the 
table. 

*  Who  is  come  ?'  inquired  Laure  eagerly. 

*  Why  your  one  ?' 

'My  one?'  asked  the  young  lady  reddening, 
*  my  what  ?' 

*  The  little  one — ^Edouard — Monsieur  Biviere.' 

'  Monsieiu:  Biviere  I'  cried  Laure  acting  agree- 
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Mble  trm^rifie;  '^T  am  so  glad^  Why  could  you 
not  say  so :  you  use  such  phrases  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  who  you  mean.  I  will  oome  to 
Monsieur  Biviere  directly :  mamma  will  be  so  glad.' 

Jacintha  gone,  Laure  tore  up  the  letter  and 
locked  up  the  pieces — then  tore  to  the  glass. 

Etc. 

Edouard  was  so  thoroughly  miserable  that  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer :  so  in  spite  of  his  deter* 
mination  not  to  visit  Beaurepaire  while  it  contained 
a  rival,  he  rode  over  to  see  whether  he  had  not 
tormented  himself  idly:  above  all  to  see  the 
beloved  face. 

Jacintha  put  him  into  the  saUe  a  manger. 

*  By  that  you  will  see  her  alone/  said  the  know- 
.  ing  Jacintha. 

He  sat  down,  hat  and  whip  in  hand,  and 
wondered  how  he  should  be  received. 

In  glides  Laure  all  sprightlinees  and  good 
humour,  and  puts  out  her  hand  to  him ;  the  which 
he  kisses.  • 

*  How  could  I  keep  away  so  long  ?'  asked  he 
vaguely,  and  self  astonished^ 

*  How  indeed,  and  we  missing  you  so  all  the 
timer   . 

*  Have  you  missed  me  ?'  was  the  eager  inquiry. 

*  Oh,  no  1'  was  the  cheerful  reply :  ^  but  all  the 
rest  have.' 

Presently  the  malicious  thing  gave  a  sudden 
start. 
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"  *OhI   such   a  piece  of  news:  jou  remember 
Colonel  Dujardin — the  obnoxious  colonel  ?* 
No  answer. 

*  Transferred  his  attentions  sir — ^fancy  I' 

*  Who  tor 

*  To  Josephine  and  mamma.  But  such  are  the 
military.  He  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  you :  this 
done  (through  your  want  of  spirit,)  he  scorns  the 
rich  prize :  so  now  I  scorn  him — will  you  come 
for  a  walk  ?' 

'OhyesT     • 

*  We  will  go  and  lodk  for  my  deserter.  I  say, 
tell  me  now :  cannot  I  write  to  the  commander  in 
chief  about  this?  when  all  is  done  a  soldier  has 
no  right  to  be  a  deserter — has  he?  tell  me,  you 
are  a  public  man,  and  know  everything — except 
ha!  har 

*  Is  it  nottoo  bad  to  tease  me  to-day  ?' 

■   ♦  Yes  I  but  let  me  do  it     I  do  like  it  so.   Please, 
I  have  had  few  amusements  of  late.* 

*  Yes,  you  shall  tease  me.  I  feel  I  deserve  no 
mercy.' 

Formal  permission  to  tease  being  conceded,  she 
went  that  instant  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  began 
to  itell  him  how  she  had  missed  him,  and  how  sorry 
she  had  been  anything  should  have  occurred  to  vex 
their  kind  good  friend.  In  short,  Edouard  spent  a 
delightful  day,  for  Laure  took  him  one  way  to 
meet  Josephine,  who  she  knew  was  coming  another. 
WJaen  the^  whole  party  assembled,  the  last  embers 
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of  jealousy  were  quenched,  for  Josepliine  was  a 
wife  now  and  had  ahr^y  h^gan  to  tell  C^mille 
all  her  little  innocent  secrets ;  and  she  had  told 
him  all  ahout  Bdouard  and  Xavlx^  and  had  given 
him  his  orders:  so  he  treated  Laure  with  great 
respect  before  Edouard :  but  paid  her  no  marked 
attention ;  alsQ  he  was  affable  to  Bivier^,  who 
having  ceased  to  suspect  began  to  Uk^  hUa. 

In  the  course  of  the  eyening,  the  colonel  ijso  in* 
formed  the  baroness  that  he  expected  every  day  an 
order  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 

Edouard  pricked  his  ea,T^. 

The  baroness  said  nq  v^ore  than  politeness 
dictated.  She  did  not  pr^8|Sf  him  tp  stay,  but 
treated  hip  departure  as  a  inatter  of  courpie.  Riviere 
rode  home  Ifite  in  the  eyeping  in  high  fsipirits. 

The  next  day,  Laure  varied  her  late  deport* 
ment :  she  sang  snft^h^  of  n^elpdy,  gping  about 
the  house;  it  was  for  al}  th^  wot1(L  like  i^  bird 
chirping.  In  the  middle  of  pne  Qhi?p  Jaeintha 
interfered.  'Hush,  madefnoisell^,  JQTff  mitmmal 
she  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  corridor.' 

'What  am  J  thinking  of?'  paid  Laure^  ^to 
sing  I 

'  Qh  1 1  dar€|  s^y  yqu  know,  mademoiselle^/  r^pUod 
the  privileged  domestip. 

A  lettw  of  good  news  came  fro|i^  S^^,  4^ul»n. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  thftt  summonfi  to  his 
nephew's  fun^r^. 

The  said  nephew  was  ^  rich  man  ^d  an  oddity ; 
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one  of  those  who  love  to  surprise  folk,  and  hate  to 
be  foreseen  and  calculated  upon.  Moreover,  he  had 
no  children,  and  detected  his  nephews  and  nieces 
being  civil  and  attentive  to  him.  *  Waiting  to  cut 
me  up  I'  was  his  generous  reding  of  them*  So 
with  all  this  he  turned  restive,  and  made  a  will, 
and  there  defied,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

'  For  he   set  his  wealth  a  flowing   backwards 
instead  of  forwards. 

He  handed  his  property  up  to  an  ancestor, 
instead  of  down  to  posterity. 

All  this  the  doctor  related  with  some  humour, 
and  in  the  calm  spirit  with  which  a  genuine 
philosopher  receives  prosperity  as  well  as  ad* 
versity. 

One  little  regret  escaped  him:  that  all  this 
wealthy  sinoc^  it  was  to  come,  had  not  come  one 
little  half-year  sooner. 

AU  ^  Beaurepaire  knew  what  their  dear  old 
friend  meant. 

He  add^d  l^t  the  bSbItb  would  be  wound  up  by 
the  lawyers,  and  it  would  take  twelve  months.  He 
was,  ther^efore,  free ;  and  they  might  expect  him 
any  ds^y  aft^  this  letter. 

So  lusre  wftp  another  Oftuse  of  rejoicing. 

^  I  am  so  glad,'  iswid  Josephine.  *  Now,  perha{>s 
he  will  be  able  to  pubUeh  hi3  poor  dear  Entomology, 
that  the  bpofc^lkrs  were  all  ao  unkind,  so  unfeel- 
ing about/ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  a  fair  morning  in  -June :  the  sky  was  a 
bright,  deep,  lovely,  speckless  blue:  the  flowers 
and  bushes  poured  perfume  and  sprinkled  song 
upon  the  balmy  air.  On  such  a  day — ^so  calm, 
so  warm,  so  bright,  so  scented,  so  tuneM — to  live 
and  to  be  young  is  to  be  happy.  With  gentle 
hand  it  wipes  all  other  days  out  of  the  memory ; 
it  laughs,  and  clouds  and  rain  and  biting  wind 
seem  as  far  off  and  as  impossible  as  grief  and 
trouble. 

Gamille  and  Josephine  had  stolen  out,  and 
strolled  lazily  up  and  down  close  under  the  house, 
drinking  the  sweet  air,  fragrant  with  perfame  and 
melody,  the  blue  sky,  and  love. 
!  Laure  was  ia  the  house*  She  had  missed  them : 
but  she  thought  they  ngiust  be  near :  for  they 
seldom  took  long  walks  early  in  the  day.  Meeting 
Jacintha  on  the  landing  of  the  great  staircase,  she 
9£iked  her  where  her  sister  was. 
'  ^  Madame  Raynal  is  gone  for  a  walk,  Mademoiselle 
Laure.' 
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*  Oh  no,  mademoiselle.  She  took  the  colonel  with 
her.  You  know  she  always  takes  the  colonel  out 
with  hpr  now.' 

*  That  will  do.    You  can  finish  your  work/    ' 
•   'Jacintha  went  into  Camille's  room. 

Laure,  who  hiad  looked  as  grave  as  a  judge 
while  Jacintha  was  present,  buhbled  into  laughter. 
She  even  repeated  Jacintha's  words  aloud  and 
chuckled  over  them :  *  You  know  she  always  takes 
the  colonel  out  with  her  now — ha !  ha  !  ha  !* 

*  Laure !'  cried  a  distant  voice. 

Laure  looked  round,  and  saw  the  baroness,  at 
fiome  distance  in  the  -  corridor,  coming  slowly 
towards  her,  with  eyes  bent  gloomily  on  th* 
^ound.  Laure  composed  her  features  intd  a 
settled  gravity,  and  went  to  meet  her. 

*  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  jhj  daughter,' 
^  Yes  mamma.' 

*  Let  us  sit  down :  it  is  cool  here.' 

Laure  ran  and  brought  a  seat  without  a  back, 
but  well  stuffed,  and  set  it  against  the  wall.  The 
old  lady  sat  down  and  leaned  back,  and  looked  at 
•Laure  in  silence  a  good  while ;  then  she  said 

*  There  is  room  for  you  ;  sit  down,  my  youngest.' 

*  Yes  dear  mamma.' 

*  I  want  to  speak  seriously  to  you.' 

*  Yes  my  mother :  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Turn  a  little  round,  and  let  me  see  your  face*'  •' 

*  There  mamma.' 
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^  PerbapB  you  can  guess  what  I  am  going  to  saj 
to  you  ?' 

^  No  I  there  are  so  many  things/ 

<  Well,  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  you/ 

*  Yes  mamma/ 

'I  invite  you  to  explain  to  me  the  most  sin- 
gular, the  most  unaccountable  thing  that  ever  fell 
under  my  notioe.  Will  you  do  this  for  your 
mother?* 

.  <  Oh  mammai  of  course  I  will  do  anything  to 
please  you  that  I  can:  but  indeed  I  don't  know 
what  you  allude  to, 

*  I  am  going  to  tell  you/ 

The  old  lady  paused.  The  young  one  felt  a  chili 
of  vague  atixiety  strike  across  her  frame. 

^  Laure/  said  the  old  lady,  speaking  very  gendy 
but  firmly,  and  leaning  in  a  peculiar  way  on  her 
words,  while  her  eye  worked  like  an  ice  gimlet  on 
her  daughter's  face,  *  a  little  while  ago — ^when  my 
poor  Raynal — our  benefactor — ^was  alive — and  I 
was  happy — ^you  all  chilled  my  happiness  by  your 
gloom :  the  whole  house  seemed  a  house  of  mount* 
ing — ^tell  me  now  why  was  this.' 

^Mammal'  said  Laure,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, *we  could  hardly  be  gay.  Sickness  in  the 
house  I  And  if  Colonel  Raynal  was  alive,  still  he 
was  absent,  and  in  danger/ 

*  Oh !  then  it  was  out  of  regard  for  him  we  were 
all  dispirited  ?' 

*Why  not?'   said  Laure  faintly.     She  congra- 
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tulatdd  herself  that  her  mother's  suspici<Hi  wm 
ooofiued  to  past  events. 

^  Good  I'  said  the  bi^roness,  ^  In  that  ease,  tell 
me  why  is  it  that  erer  since  that  black  daj  when 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  ns,  the  whole  house 
has  gone  into  black,  and  has  gone  ont  of  moum« 
ingr 

'Mamma/  stammered  Laure,  'what  do  jou 
mean  ?* 

'  Even  poor  CamiUe^  who  was  m>  pale  and  wan, 
has  recovered  like  magio/ 

'  Oh  I  mamma,  is  not  that  &3xcy  ?' 

*  Humph  ?  it  may  be — or  may  not :  bnt  the  rest 
is  certain.  I  have  seen  the  change:  at  first  I 
doubted  iny  senses,  and  that  is  why  I  said  nothing. 
I  waited  to  be  sure— and  now  I  am  sure.  So  tell 
me.  Do  you  hesitate  ?  Is  it  eorae  to  this  then  ? 
has  my  youngest  secrets  firom  lier  mother  ?' 

^OhI  mamma— pray!  pray  I  do  not  scold  mel 
You  will  break  my  heart!  Of  what  do  you  suspect 
me  ?  Oan  you  think  I  am  tm£Qeli^g'-*-imgrateful  ? 
I  should  not  be  ye^r  da»ghter  V       • 

'  My  child,'  said  the  baroness, '  I  have  not  scolded 
you.  On  the  contrary.  I  see  you  attempt  sorrow 
as  you  put  on  black.  My  Laure  is  too  rightminded 
not  to  do  this.' 

'  Thank  you,  mamma^'  eaid  Laure,  humbly. 

*  But,  my  poor  child,  you  do  it  with  so  little 
skill  that  I  see  0.  horrible  gaiety  breaking  throng 
that  thin  disguise :  you  are  no  true  mourners :  you 
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are  like  the  mutea  or  the  tmdertakers  at  a  foneral, 
forced  grief  on  the  surface  of  your  faces,  and 
frightful  complacency  below. 

*Trala!  lal!  la!  la!  Tralalla!  l^laflaT 
carolled  Jacintha,  in  the  colonel's  room  hard  by. 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another :  Laure  in 
great  confusion. 

^Trala!  laM^I    Trakl!  lal!  la!  la!  la!' 

*  Jacintha !'  screamed  Laure,  angrily. 

*  Hush !  not  a  word  to  her/  said  the  baroness ; 
and  when  Jacintha  appeared  on  the  threshold,  in 
answer  to  the  'summons,  she  sent  her  down  to  *do 
her  own  room. 

*  Why  remonstrate  with  her  ?  Sei-vants  are  like 
dhameleons  :  they  take  the  tone  of  those  they  serve. 
Do  not  cry !  I  wanted  your  confidence  not  your 
tears>  love.  There,  I  will  not  twice  in  one  day 
ask  you  for  your  heart:  it  would  be  to  lower 
the  mother,  and  give  the  daughter  the  pain'  of 
refusing  it,  and  the  regret,  sure  to  come  one 
day^  of  having  refused  it.  I  will  discover  the 
meaning  of  it  all  by  myself.  Kiss  me,  my 
youngest.' 

<  Oh  mamma !  mamma  I' . 

*  There,  there,  dry  your  eyes,  and  go  out  into 
the  garden  this  fine  day.  I  shall  be  sure  to  find 
it  oujj  without  tormenting  you  any  more,  iny 
beloved.  Stayl  you  can  tell  all  who  respect  me^ 
it  will  be  as  well  to  try  at  least  and  mourn  the 
ileatb  of  my  dear  son/ 
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*  Yes  Camille,  all  is  lovely,  all  is  happy ;  but 
one  sad  thought  will  come.     You  will  leave  me/ 

'  Not  to-day/ 

*  How  like  a  soldier  that  is  1' 

*  It  is  true,'  said  Camille  :  *  the  fact "  is  we  are 
^Idom  sure  of  a  day  :  I  mean  when  we  are  under 
arms/ 

^  Must  you  go  at  all  ?  Must  you  risk  again  the 
life  on  which  my  life  depends  ?' 

*  My  dear  that  letter  I  receiv^  from  head 
quarters  two  days  ago,  that  inquiry  whether  my 
wound  was  cured.  A  hint,  Josephine — a  hint 
too  broad  for  any  soldier  not  to  take.' 

*  Camille  you  are  very  proud,'  said  .Josephine 
with  an  accent  of  reproach,  and  a  look  of  approval. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  be.  I  am  the  husband  of  the 
proudest  woman  in  France.' 

*  Hush  I  not  so  loud :  there  is  Dard  on  the 
grass.' 

*  Dard  I'  muttered  the  soldier  with  a  word  of 
meaning. 

There  was  a  dudden  silence  between  the  lovers. 
Camille  broke  it.  . 

*  Josephine,'  said  he  a  little  peevishly,  *how 
much  longer  are  we  to  lower  our  voices,  and  turn 
away  our  eyes  from  each  other,  and  be  ashamed  of 
our  happiness  ?' 

*Five  months  longer;  is  it  not?'  answered 
Josephine  quietly. 

*  Five  months  longer !  I !'  ' 
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*  Is  thier  just,  Camille  ?  Think  of  two  months 
ago  :  yes,  yes,  two  months  ago,  you  were  dying. 
You  doubted  my  love,  because  it  could  not  over- 
come my  virtue  and  my  gratitude  ;  yet  you  might 
have  seen  it  was  destroying  my  life.  Poor  Baynal, 
toy  husband,  my  benefactor,  died !  Then  I  could 
do  more  for  you,  if  not  with  delicacy,  at  least  with 
honour;  but  no  I  words,  and  looks,  and  tender 
offices  of  love  were  not  enough,  I  must  give 
stronger  proof.  Dear  Camille,  I  have  been  reared 
in  a  strict  school :  and  perhaps  none  of  your  sex 
can  know  what  it  cost  me  to  go  to  Frejus  that 
day  with  him  I  love  r 

*  My  own  Josephine  !' 

*  I  made  but  one  condition ;  that  you  would  not 
rob  me  of  my  mother's  respect :  to  her  sueh  a 
marriage  would  appear  monstrous,  heartless,  Yoii 
consented  to  be  secretly  happy  for  six  months. 
One  fortnight  has  passed,  and  you  are  discontented 
again.* 

*  Oh,  no  1  do  not  think  so.  It  is  every  Word 
true.    I  am  an  ungrateful  villain !' 

*  You,  Camille  ?  how  dare  you  say  so  ?  and  to 
me  1  No !  I  have  thought,  and  I  have  discovered 
the  reason  of  all  this — you  are  a  man  1 !  1' 

'  *  So  I  have  been  told  :  but  my  conduct  to  you, 
sweet  one,  has  .not  been  that  of  a  man  from  first 
to  last.  Yet  I  could  die  for  you,  with  a  smile  on 
my  lips.  But  when  I  think  that  once  I  lifted  this 
sacriligious  hand  against  your  life — oh  1' 
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*  Do  riot  be  silly  Camille*    I  love  you  all  the     I  i  . 
better  for  loving  me  well  enough  to  kill  me/  j  , 

*  The  greater  shame  of  me  who  am  your  husband, 
yet  am — * 

.  *Hushr 

*  Discontented — ^what  a  scoundrel  I' 

*  I  tell  you,  you  foolish  thing,  you  are  a  man : 
flionseigneur  is  one  of  the  lordly  sex,  that  is 
accustomed  to  have  everything  his  own  way.  My 
Ipve,  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  misery,  here  are  two 
that  are  condemned  to  be  secretly  happy  a  few 
months  longer :  a  hard  fate  for  one  of  your  sex  it 
seems :  but  it  is  so  much  sweeter  than  the  usual  lot 
of  mine,  that  really  I  cannot  share  yoiir  misery,' 
aud  she^smiled  joyously, 

*  Then  share  my  happiness,  my  dear  wife/ 

*  Hush !  not  bo  loud  I'         . 

*  Why  Dard  is  gone,  and  we  are  out  of  doors, 
will  the  little  birds  betray  us  ?' 

*The  lower  windows  are  open,  and  I  isaw 
Jacintha  in  one  of  the  rooms/ 

*  Jacintha?!!  we  are  in  awe  of  the  very  ser- 
vants. Well  if  I  must  not  say  it  loiid  I  will 
say  it  often,'  and  putting  his  mouth  to  her  ear, 
he  poured  a  burning  whisper  of  love  into  it-*- 
*My  love  I  my  angel  I  my  wife!  my  wife  I  my 
wife  r 

She  turned  her  swimming  eyes  on  him. 

*  My  husband  1*  she  whispered  in  return. 
Laure  cam6  out  and  found  them  almost  liter^ly. 
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billing  and  cooing.     She  looked  into  their  beaming 
faces,  tod  said  pettishly — 

*  You  nmst  not  he  bo  happy,  you  two/ 

*  We  can't  help  it; 

'  You  must  and  shall  help  it ;  Josephine,  our 
mother  has  ^reproached  me  with  the  joy  she  sees 
around  her.     She  suspects/  , 

*She  has  spoken  to  you?  Your  eyes  are  red. 
She  has  found  mel  out/ 

^  No !  not  so  bad  as  that.  Gome  away  from  the 
house  a  little  way,  and  I'll  tell  you/ 

^  After  all,'  said  Laure,  as  soon  as  they  got  into 
the  park,  *  why  conceal  the  truth  from  her  any 
longer  ?.    She  will  forgive  us/ 

*  Take  care  Laure,'  said  Camille  slily,  *  I  have' 
just  offended  her  by  a  word  of  the  kind.' 

'How  can  I  tell  my  mother  that  within  six 
weeks  of  my  husband's  death  ?' 

*  Don't  say  your  Husband,'  put  in  Camille  wiiKy 
ing;  Hhe  priest  never  confirmed  that  union: 
words  spoken  before  a  magistrate  do  not  make  a 
marriage  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.' 

Josephine  cut  him  short. 

*  Amongst  honourable  men  and  women  all  oatha 
are  alike  sacred :  and  Heaven's  eye  is  in  a  magis- 
trate's room,  as  in  a  church.  A  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Beaurepaire  gave  her  hand  to  Captain 
Baynal,  and  called  herself  his  wife.  Therefore 
she  was  his  wife:  and  is  his  widow.  She  owes 
him  everything ;  the  house  you  are  'all  living  in 
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among  the  rest.  She  ought  io  be  proud  of  her 
brief  connection  with  that  pure,  heroic  spirit,  and^ 
when  she  is  so  little  noble  as  to  disown  him,  then 
say  that  gratitude  and  justice  have  no  longer  a 
place  among  mankind  I' 

*  Come  into  the  chapel,'  teid  Camille  with  a 
voice  that  showed  he  was  hurt. 

They  entered  the  chapel,  and  there  they  saw 
something  that  thoroughly  surprised  them:  a 
marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Baynal.  It 
leaned  at  present  against  the  wall  below  the  place 
pi*epared  to  receive  it.  The  inscription,  short, 
but  emphatic,  and  full  of  feeling,  told  of  the 
battles  he  had  fought  in,  includipg  the  last  fatal 
skirmish,  and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Beaurepaire:  and,  in  a  few  soldier-like  words, 
the  uprightneite,  simplicity,  and  generosity  of  his 
character. 

■  Thfe  girls  were  so  touched  by  this  unexpected 
trait  in  Camille  that  they  threw  their  arms 
rouhd  his  neck  by  one  impulse. 

*  Am  I  wrong  to  be  proud  of  him  ?'  said  Jose* 
phine,  triumphantly.  *You*  conquered  yourself 
here,  my  brave  soldier/ 

*  Do  not  praise  me,'  said  Camille,  looking  down 
confused,  *  One  tries  to  be  good ;  but  it  is  very 
hard — to  some  of  us — ^not  to  you,  Josephine  ;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  only  the  truth  that  we  haVe  written 
on  that  stone.  Poor  Raynal !  he  wad  my  old  com^ 
rade ;  he  saved  me  fr6m  death,  ^nd  not  a  soldier'i^ 
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♦  • 

death — drowning;  and  he  was  a  better  man  than 
I  am,  or  ever  shall-  be.  Now  he  is  dead,  I  can  say 
these  things.  If  I  had  said  them  when  he  was 
alive,  it  would  have  been  more  to  my  credit.' 

Farther  comment  was  cut  short  by  two  work- 
men, who  came  in  withi  a  pail  of  liquid  cement,  to 
place  and  fix  the  slab. 

Camille  and  the  ladies  went  back  towards  the 
house ;  and  then,  as  praise  seemed  to  make  Camille 
uncomfortable,  they  naturally  fell  upon  the  other 
topic. 

Laure  told  them  all  that  had  passed  between  the 
baroness  and  her.  When  Laure  came  to  the  actual 
details  of  that  conversation,  to  the  words,  and 
looks,  and  tones,  Josephine's  uneasiness  rose  to  an 
overpowering  height. 

*We  have  underrated  mamma's  shrewdness. 
What  shall  I  do  ?' 

*  Better  tell  her  than  let  her  find  out,'  said 
Laure.     *  We  must  tell  her  some  day.' 

At  last,  after  a  long  and  agitated  discussion^ 
Josephine  consented :  but  Laure  must  be  the  one 
to  tell  all  to  the  baroness. 

*So  then,  you  at  lekst  will  make  your  peace 
with  mamma,'  argued  Josephine,  *  and  let  us  go  in 
and  do  this  before  our  courage  fails ;  besides,  it  is 
going  to  rain,  and  it  has  turned  cold.  Where  have 
all  these  clouds  come  from  ?  An  hour  ago  there 
was  not  one  in  the  sky !' 

They  went,  with  hesitating  steps  and  guiliy 
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looks,  to  the  saloon.  Their  mother  was  not  there, 
A  reprieve, 

Laure  had  an  idea.  *No,  I  will  not  tell  her 
here.  I  will  ask  her  to  go  out  with  me ;  and  then 
I  will  take  her  to  the  chapel,  and  show  her  the 
monument,  and  then  she  will  he  so  pleased  with 
poor  Camille :  after  that,  when  she  is  softened,  I 
will  hegin  hy  telling  her  all  the  misery  you  have 
both  gone  through ;  and,  when  she  pities  you,  then 
I  will  show  her  it  was  all  my  fault  your  misery  ended 
in  a  secret  marriage/ 

*  Ah,  Laure!  you  are  my  guardian  angel.  I 
feel  cold  at  what  is  coming :  it  is  very  good  of  you 
to  make  the  plunge  for  us.  After  all,  to*morrow 
must  come.  To-morrow  we  shall  he  no  longer 
playing  a  part,  tod  hiding  our  hearts  from  our 
dear  mother.  It  will  seem  like  a  return  to  nature 
to  be  once  more  open  to  her,  as  we  used  to  be  till 
this  last  twelvemonth/ 

\  Laure  assented  warmly  to  this,  and  the  con- 
federates sat  there  waiting  for  the  baroness.  At 
last,  as  she  did  not  <X)me,  Laure  rose  to  go  to  her. 
*  When  the  mind  is  made  up,  it  is  no  use  being 
cowardly,  and  putting  off,'  said  she,  firmly.  For 
all  that  her  cheek  had  but  little  colour  left  in  it 
when  she  left  her  chair  with  this  resolve. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Now  it  happened  as  Laure  went  down  the  long 
saloon  to  carry  out  their  united  resolve,  that 
Jacintha  looked  in;  and,  after  a  hasty  glance  td 
see  who  was  present,  she  waited  till  Laure  catae 
up  to  her,  and  then  she  drew  a  letter  from  under 
her  apron  and  gave  it  her. 

*  A  letter  for  my  mistress,'  said  she,  wilh  an  air 
of  mystery. 

*  Why  not  take  it  to  her,  thdn  T 

*  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it  first,  made* 
moiselle,'  said  she,  with  a  qiiiet  meaning. 

.    *  A  letter  for  our  mother,  Josephine,  that  is  all.* 

*  Is  it  from  the  dear  doctor  Y  asked  Josephine, 

.  'Iia,  no,  mademoiselle,'  said  Jacintha.;  ^  don't 
you  know  the  doctor  is  come  home?  Why  he 
has  heen  in  the  house  near  an  hour.  He  is  with 
my  lady.* 

The  doctor  entered  the  room  at  this  yexy 
moment :  Laure  threw  down  the  letter,  and  she 
and  the  whole  party  were  instantly  occupied  in 
greeting  him. 

When  they  had  all  shaken  hands  with  him,  and 
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welcomed  him  again  and  again,  Laure  remembered 
the  letter,  and  took  it  up  to  carry  to  the  baronessJ 
Looking  at  it  then  more  closely,  she  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation, and  beckoned  the  doctor  hastily. 

He  came  to  her :  and  she  put  the  letter  into  his 
hand. 

He  put  up  his  glasses,  and  eyed  it. 

*  Yes !'  whispered  he,  *  it  is  from  him* 

Josephine  and  Gamille  saw  something  was  going 
on:  they  joined  the  other  two,  with  curiosity  in 
their  faces. 

Laure  put  her  hand  on  a  small  table  near  her, 
and  leaned  a  moment.  She  turned  half  sick  at  a 
letter  coming  from  the  dead. 

*My  love!  my  Laure!*  cried  Josephine,  with 
great  concern,  *  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

*My  poor  friends,*  said  the  doctor,  solemnly, 
^  this  is  one  of  those  fearful  things  that  you  have 
not  seen  in  your  short  lives,  but  it  has  been  more 
than  once  my  lot  to  witness  it.  The  ships  that 
carry  letters  from  distant  countries  vary  greatly 
in  speedy  and  are  subject  to  detaining  accidents. 
Yes,  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  a  letter 
come  written  by  a  hand  known  to  be  cold.  The 
baroness  is  a  little  excited  to-day,  I  don't  know 
from  what  cause.  With  your  approbation, 
Madame  Raynal,  I  will  read  this  letter  before  I 
let  her  see  it.* 

*  Read  it,  doctor !' 

*  Shall  I  read  it  out?* 
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'  Certainly.   There  may  be  some  wisli  expressed 
in  it :  and  the  last  wishes  of  a  hero  are  sacred/ 
'    Camille,  from  delicacy,  retired  to  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  the  doctor  read  the  letter  in  a  low  and 
Bolenm  voice. 

^  My  dear  mother ^r- 1  hope  aU  are  well  at  JBeau^ 
repaire^  as  I  am,  or  I  hope  soon  to  be.  I  reeewed  a 
wound  in  our  last  skirmish ;  not  a  very  severe  one ; 
but  it  put  an  end  to  my  writing  for  some  time.* 

*  Poor  fellow !  it  was  his  death-wound.  Why, 
when  was  this  written  ? — why  ?'  and  the  doctor 
paused,  and  seemed  stupified:  *why,  my  deus, 
has  my  memory  gone,  or  *-— and  again  he  looked 
eagerly  at  the  letter,  *.for  Grod's  sake  what  was  the 
date  of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  killed  ?  for  this 
letter  is  dated  the  15th  of  May.  Is  it  a  dream  ? — 
no ! — this  was  written  since  his  death.* 

*No,  doctor,'  said  Oamille  hastily,  *yon  deceive 
yourself.' 

*  Why,  what  was  the  date  of  the  Moniteur,  then  ?' 
asked  St.  Aubin,  in  great  agitation. 

*  Considerably  later  than  this,'  said  Camille. 
*Well  but  suppose  it  was — ^you  don*t  see---the 

journal!  the  journal!' 

^  My  mother  has  it  locked  up.  I'll  run.' 
^  No,  Laure,  no  one  but  me.  Josephine,  do  not 
give  way  to  hopes  that  may  be  delusive.  But  I 
tell  you  plainly  there  are  hopes,  I  must  see  that 
journal  directly.  Stay  where  you  are.  I  will*  go 
to  the  baroness.'     He  hurried  out. 


He  was  scarcely  gone  when  a  cry  of  horror  filled 
the  room,  a  cry  as  of  madness  falling  like  a  thunder- 
holt  on  a  human  mind. 

It  was  Josephine,  who  tip  to  this  had  not  nttered 
one  word.  She  stood,  white  as  a  corpse,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  wrung  her  handd. 

« What  have  I  done?  What  shall  I  do  ?  It  was 
the  third  of  May !  I  see  it  hefore  me  in  letters  of 
fire — the  third  of  May !  the  third  of  May ! — and  he 
writes  the  16th.' 

^  No !  no !'  cried  Camille  wildly.  *  It  was  long, 
long  after  the  third.* 

*  It  was  the  third  of  May  V  repeated  Jose- 
phine in  a  hoarse  voice  that  none  would  have  known 
for  hers. 

Camille  ran  to  her  with  words  of  comfort  and 
hope  :  he  did  not  share  her  fears.  He  remembered 
about  when  the  Moniteur  came,  though  not  the 
very  day.  He  threw  his  arm  lovingly  rotmd  her 
as  if  to  protect  her  against  these  shadowy  terrors. 
Her  dilating  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  something  dis- 
tant in  space  or  time — at  some  horrible  thing 
coming  slowly  towards  her.  She  did  not  see 
Camille  approach  her,  but  the  moment  she  felt  him 
she  turned  upon  him  swiftly. 

*  Do  you  love  me — ^you  ?*  still  in  the  hoarse  voice 
that  had  so  little  in  it  of  Josephine. 

*  Oh,  Josephine  !* 

*  Does  one  grain  of  respect  or  virtue  mingle  in 
your  love  for  me  ?'        . 
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*  What  words  are  these,  my  wife  T 

^Then  leave  Etajnal's  house  upon  the  instant. 
You  wonder  I  can  be  so  cruel  ?  I  wonder  too :  and 
that  I  can  see  my  duty  so  clear  in  one  short  mo^ 
ment.  But  Camille  I  have  liv^  twenty  years  since 
that  lette;r  came.  Oh  my  brain  has  whirled  through 
a  thousand  agonies.  But  I  have  come  back  a 
thousand  times  to  the  same  thing— you  and  I  must 
see  each  other's  face  no  more/ 

Camille  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  implored 
her  to  recall  her.  words. 

*  Take  care/  she  screamed  ^dly,  *  I  am  on  the 
verge  of  madness ;  is  it  for  you  to  thrust  me  over 
the  precipice  ?  Come  now,  if  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  gratitude  towards 
the  poor  woman  who  has  given  you  all  except  her 
fair  name — ^that  she  will  take  to  th^  grave  in  spite 
of  you  all — ^promise  that  you  will  leave  Baynal's: 
house  this  minute  if  he  is  alive,  and  let  me  die  in 
honour  as  I  have  lived/ 

*  No,  no !'  cried  Camille  terror-stricken  ;  *  it  can- 
not be!  Heaven  is  merciful!  and  Heaven  sees 
how  happy  we  are !  Be  calm !  these  are  idle  fears 
— ^be  calm  I  say !  Well  then,  my  poor  saint,  if  it 
is  so  I  will  obey  you.  I  will  stay,  I  will  go,  I  will 
die,  I  will  live.  Whatever  you  bid  me  do,  I  will 
do,  my  poor  Josephine/ 

*  Swear  this  to  me  by  the  thing  you  hold  most 
sacred !' 

*  I  swear  by  my  love  for  you/  . 
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.  Agitated  voieek  weiie  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
baroness  burst  in,  followed  by  the  doctor  who  wa^r 
trying  in  vain  to  put  some  bounds  to  her  emotion 
and  her  hopes. 

'Oh  my  children! — my  children!'    cried    she 
trembling  violently.    *  Here.Laure,  my  hands  shake, 
so ;  take  this  key,  open  the  cabinet,  there  is  the 
Mimiteur.    What  is  tbe  date  ?' 
:   *The20thofMay; 

*  There !'  cried  Oamille  !     '  I  told  you !' 

The  baroness  uttered  a  feel>le  moan.  Her  hoped^ 
died,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been  bom,  and  she 
sank  drooping  into  a  chair,  with  a  bitter  sigh ! 

Camille'  stole  a  joyful  look  at  Josephine*  She 
was  in  the  same  attitude  looking  straight  before 
her  as  at  a  coming  horror.  Presently  Laure  uttered 
a  faint  cry,  *  the  battle  was  before !' 

^o  be  sure,'  cried  tbe  doctor :  *you  forget,  it  is 
xiot  the  date  of  the  paper,  but  of  the  battle  it  records. 
For  God's  sake  when  was  the  battle  ?' 

'  Thk'Third  of  Mat,'  said  Josephine,  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  tomb. 

Laure's  hands  that  held  the  journal  fell  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  her  knees.    She  whispered — 

*  It  was  the  third  of  May.' 

'  Ah !'  cried  the  baroness,  starting  up.  *  He  may 
yet  be  alive !  .  He  must  be  alive !  Heaven  is 
merciful !  Heaven  would  not  take  my  son  from 
me.  A  poor  old  woman  who  has  not  long  to  live. 
There  was  a  letter !     Where  is  the  letter  ?' 
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*  Yes,  the  letter !  Where  is  it  ?*  nia  the  doctor. 
^  I  had  it :  it  has  dropped  from  my  old  fingers,  I 
thought  of  nothing  hut  the  jonmaJ/ 

A  short  examination  of  the  room  showed  the 
letter  lying  cfmnpled  up  near  the  door.  Gamille 
gave  it  to  the  haroness. 

^Bead! — read!  no,  not  you,  old  friend  I  Tou 
and  I  are  old  :  our  hands  shake,  and  our  eyes  are 
troubled :  this  young  gentleman  will  read  it  to  us : 
his  eyes  are  not  dim  and  troubled.  Oh !  something 
teUs  me  that  when  /  hear  this  letter,  I  shall  find 
out  whether  my  son  lives !  Why  do  you  not  read 
it  to  me  Camille  ?'  cried  she  almost  fiercely. 

Camille,  thus  pressed,  obeyed  mechanically,  and 
began  to  read  Ra3mars  letter  aloud,  scarce  know- 
ing what  he  did,  but  urged  and  driven  by  the 
baroness. 

'  My  dear  mother, — I  hope  all  are  weU  at  Beazcre- 
paire,  a$  lorn,  or  I  hope  soon  to  be.  I  received  a 
wound  in  our  last  skirmish ;  not  a  very  severe  one ; 
but  it  px£t  an  end  to  my  writing  for  some  time.^ 

*  Go  on,  dear  Camille !  go  on.* 

*  The  page  ends  there,  madam.' 

The  paper  was  thin,  and  Camille,  whose  hand 
trembled,  had  some  difficulty  in  detaching  the  leaves 
from  one  another.  He  succeeded,  however,  at  last, 
and  went  on  reading  and  writhing. 

^  By  the  way  you  must  address  your  next  letter  to 
me  as  Colonel  Raynal.  I  was  promoted  just  before 
this  last  affair^  but  had  not  time  ta  teUyou.' 
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*  There,  there  T  cried  the  baroness.  *He  was 
Colonel  Baynaly  and  Colonel  Bajnal  was  not  killed/ 

*  Pray  don't  interrupt/ 

*No  my  friend:  go  on  Camille — ^why  do  yon 
hesitate?  what  is.  the  matter?  do  for  pity's  sake 
go  on,  sir/ 

•  Camille  cast  a  look  of  agony  ground,  and  pnt  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  on  which  large  drops  of  cold  per* 
spiration,  like  a  death  dew,  were  gathering ;  bnt 
driven  to  the  stake  on  all  sides,  he  gasped  on 
rather  than  read :  for  his  eye  had  gone  down  the 
page. 

*  A  namesake  of  mine — Commandant  Raynod  V 

*  Ha$  not  been — so  fortunate :  he^ 

*  Go  on !  go  on !' 

The  wretched  man  conld  now  scarcely  ntter 
Baynal's  words  ;  they  came  from  him  in  a  choking 
groan. 

^  He  was  killed— poor  feUowl  —  whUe  heading  a 
gallant  charge  upon  the  enemy's  flank* 

The  letter  was  ground  convulsively ;  then  it  fell 
all  crumpled  on  the  floor. 

*  Bless  you  Camille  !*  cried  the  baroness,  *  bless 
you  J  bless  you !  I  have  a  son  still !  Give  me  the 
precious  letter!* 

She  stooped  eagerly,  took  it  up,  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again. 

*  Your  husband  is  ftlive !  my  son  is  alive !  our 
benefactor  is  alive !' 
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Then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  HeaVen 
aloud  before  them  all.  Then  she  rose  and  went 
hastily  out,  and  her  voice,  was  heard  crying  very 
loud—  •.      ^  :       .* 

*  Jacintha  !  Jacinth  !'      '  '  .' 

The  doctor  followed,  fearful  for  the  efifects  of  this; 
violent  joy  on  so,  aged  a '^person.  The  three  re* 
mained  behind,  panting  and  pale  like  those  to 
whom  deiad  Lazarus  burst  the  tomb,  and  came  forth 
in  a  moment — ^^at  a  word.  Then  Camille  half 
kneeled  half  fell  at  Josephine's  feet,  and  in  a  voice 
choked  with  sobs  bade  her  dispose  of  him. 

She  turned  her  head  away. 

^  Do  not  speak  to  me,  do  not  look  at  m^ :  if  We 
look  at  one  another,  we  are  lost.  Qto !  die  at  your 
post,  and  I  at  mine  !* 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  kissed  her  dress,  then 
he  rose  calm  as  despair  and  white  as  death,  and,  his 
knees  knocking  under  him,  he  tottered  away, like  a 
corpse  set  moving. 

The  baroness  came  back,  triumphant  and  gay. 

*  I  have  sent  her  to  bid  them  ring  the  bells  in: 
the  village ;  the  poor  shall  be  feasted — ^all  shall 
share  our  joy — my  son  was  dead,  and  lives,  oh  joy ! 
joy!  joy r 

*  Mother!*  shrieked  Josephine. 

'Mad  woman  that  I  am,  I  am  too  boisterous. 
Help  me  Laure !  she  is  going  to  faint — her  lips  are 
white/ 
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They  brought  a  chair.  They  forced  Josephine' 
into  it.  She  was  not  the  least  faint :  yet  her  body 
obeyed  their  hands  just  like  a  dead  body.  The 
baroness  burst  into  tears;  tears  streamed  from 
Laure's  eyes.  Josephine's  were  dry  and  stony,  and 
fixed  on  coming  horror.  The  baroness  reproached 
herself. 

*  Thoughtless  old  woman.  It  was  too  sudden  : 
it  is  too  much  for  my  dear  child.  I,  too,  am  faint 
now  ;*  and  she  kneeled,  and  laid  her  aged  head  on 
her  daughter's  bosom,  saying  feebly  through  her 
tears,  *  too  much  joy — too  much  joy.' 

Josephine  took  no  notice  of  her.  She  sat  like 
one  turned  to  stone,  looking  far  away  over  her 
mother's  head  with  rigid  eyes  fixed  on  the  air  and 
on  coming  horrors. 

Laure  felt  her  arm  seized.  It  was  St.  Aubin. 
He  too  was  pale  now,  though  not  before.  He 
spoke  in  a  terrible  whisper  to  Laure,  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  woman  of  stone  that  sat  there. 

*IS   THIS   JOY?' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOSSPHINE  Baynal  18  no  stranger  to  you :  most 
of  you  know  more  about  her  than  about  any  other 
woman  of  your  acquaintance.  Bring  your  know- 
ledge to  my  aid.  Imagine,  as  the  weary  hours 
and  days  and  weeks  roll  over  her  head,  what  this- 
loving  woman  feels  for  her  lover  whom  she  has 
dismissed ;  what  this  grateful  woman  feels  for 
the  benefactor  she  has  unwittingly  wronged — ^but 
will  never  wrong  with  her  eyes  open ;  what  this 
woman,  pure  as  snow,  and  proud  as  fire,  feels  at 
the  appearance  of  frailty  into  which  circumstances 
have  betrayed  her. 

Put  down  the  book  a  moment :  shut  your  eyes : 
and  imagine  this  strange  form  of  human  suffering. 

Dr.  St  Aubin  received  one  day  a  note  from  a 
publishing  bookseller,  to  inquire  whether  he  still 
thought  of  giving  the  world  his  valuable  work  on 
insects.  The  doctor  was  amazed.  ^My  valuable 
work !  "Why  Laure  they  all  refused  it,  and  this 
one  in  particular  recoiled  from  me  as  if  my  insects 
^eould  sting  on  paper/ 

•  VOL.  in.  B 
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The  publifiher  went  on  to  say,  *  Studies  of  this 
class  are  gaining  ground^  and  I  think  toe  might  venture 
before  the  public! 

This  led  to  a  correspondence,  in  which  the  con- 
vert to  insects  explained  that  the  work  must  be 
published  at  the  author's  expense,  the  publisher 
contenting  himself  with  the  profits.  The  author 
thirsting  for  the  pubUc  consented. 

Then  the  publisher  wrote  again  to  say  that  the 
work  must  be  spiced.  A  little  politics  must  be 
flung  in :  nothing  goes  down  else.  The  author 
answered  in  some  heat  that  he  would  not  dilute 
things  everlasting  with  the  fleeting  topics  of  the 
day,  nor  defile  science  with  politics.  On  this  his 
Mentor  smoothed  him  down,  despising  him  secretly 
for  not  seeing  that  a  book  is  a  matter  of  trade  and 
nothing  else.  In  short,  St.  Aubin  went  to  Paris  to 
hatch  his  Phoenix. 

He  had  not  been  there  a  week,  when  a  small 
deputation  called  on  him,  and  informed  him  he 
had  been  elected  honorary  member  of  a  certain 
scientific  society. 

*  Hallo  !*  thought  he,  and  bowed  as  gentlemen 
used  and  as  dancing  masters  use.  Fair  speeches 
on  both  sides !     Exit  deputation. 

Next  invitations  poured  in.  He  accepted  them. 
He  shone  at  parties.  Compliments  were  gracefully 
inrinuated  to  his  face.  Science  seemed  really  to 
be  coming  into  fashion. 

But  when  a  lovely  young  woinan  or  two  began 
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with  the  pliancy  of  their  sex  to  find  they  had  for 
many  years  secretly  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
butterflies — out  of  their  own  species — ^the  natu- 
ralist smelt  a  rat. 

*  I  see,'  said  he,  *  entomology — a  form  of  idiocy 
in  a  poor  man — is  a  graceful  deviation  of  the 
intellect  in  a  rich  one/ 

Philosopher  without  bile,  he  saw  through  this, 
and  let  it  amuse,  not  shock  him.  His  species  had 
another  trait  in  reserve  for  him. 

He  took  a  world  of  trouble  to  find  out  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  nephew's  nephews  and  nieces : 
then  he  made  arrangements  for  distributing  a 
large  part  of  his  legacy  among  them.  His  inten-. 
tions  and  the  proportions  of  his  generosity  tran- 
spired. 

Silent  till  now,  they  all  fell  to  and  abused  him : 
each  looking  only  to  the  amount  of  his  individual 
share,  not  at  the  sum  total  the  doctor  was  giving 
way  to  an  ungrateful  lot. 

The  donor  was  greatly  amused,  and  noted  down 
the  incident  and  some  of  the  remarks  in  his  com- 
monplace book,  under  this  head,  '  Man/  Paris  is 
full  of  seductions,  some  of  them  innocent.  It 
netted  the  doctor,  and  held  him  fast. 

He  was  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  ill 
accounts  of  Josephine's  health:  and  if  he  had 
thought  with  the  baroness  that  her  illness  was  of 
the  body,  he  would  have  come  to  her  side  at  once : 
as  it  was,  he  hoped  more  from  time  than  from 
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drugs  in  her  case ;  and  as  lie  had  a  vague  suspicion 
he  was  not  desirous  the  baroness  should  share,  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  briefly  and  reservedly, 
assuring  Madame  de  Beaurepaire  that  MadamQ 
Baynal  had  no  organic  disease,  and  would  out- 
grow these  fluctuations  of  health :  he  prescribed 
some  mild  tonics. 

The  despair  of  Josephine's  mind  was  so  terrible 
that  Laure  would  gladly  have  compounded  for  a 
bodily  illness :  she  feared  for  her  sister's  reason : 
and,  though  it  added  another  anxiety,  she  was 
scarcely  sorry  when  she  discovered  that  symptoms 
which  looked  like  bile  attacked  her  frequently. 

*I  shall  tell  our  mother  of  this/ 

VI  would  not  tell  her  a  word  about  it,*  observ^ed 
Jacintha  quietly.   She  happened  to  be  present. 

*Why  not?  she  has  already  noticed  how  ill  my 
sister  is.' 

'  Mademoiselle  Laure,  take  my  advice,  and  don't 
go  and  worry  her :  it  can  do  no  good.' 

Jacintha  spoke  so  firmly,  and  seemed  so  con- 
fident, that  Laure  drew  her  aside.  *  Jacintha  I 
am  so  anxious  about  her,  and  perhaps  our  mother 
m^y  know  some  remedy  :  she  is  more  experienced 
than  we  are.' 

*  There  is  no  remedy  wanted.  You  are  making 
a  fiiss  about  nothing  mademoiselle.' 

*How  do  you  know  that  Jacintha?  Did  you 
ever  see  anyone  suffer  as  she  does  ?' 
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*  Plenty!' 

*  Jacintha !  be  frank  with  me :  did  they  die  ?* 

*  None  of  them?* 

*  Not  one/ 

*  Then  there  is  no  danger,  you  think  ?* 

*  Not  an  atom/ 

*  Bless  yon  for  saying  so,  good  Jacintha !  And 
how  confidently  you  speak  :  your  tone  and  manner 
reassure  me.  Yet  after  all,  my  poor  Jacintha^ 
you  are  not  a  doctor/ 

*No  mademoiselle,  but  women  in  my  way  of 
life  see  a  many  things,  and  hear  a  many  things 
that  don't  come  to  a  young  lady's  knowledge  like 
you/ 

^ Oh,  do  they?' 

The  above  symptom  disappeared:  but  a  more 
serious  cause  of  fear  remained  in  Josephine's  utter 
listlessness  and  frightful  apathy :  she  seemed  a 
creature  descending  inch  by  inch  into  the  tomb. 
She  shunned  all  company :  even  Laure's  at  times. 
She  seldom  spoke.  One  day  she  said  ^  not  dead 
yet!'  half  to  herself,  and  in  such  a  tone,  that 
Laure's  heart  died  within  her.  The  house  fell 
into  silence  and  gloom. 

Jacintha,  naturally  so  bustling  and  cheerful, 
became  silent,  thoughtful  and  moody.  She  had 
never  been  so  affected  by  their  former  troubles. 
Laure  caught  her  eye  at  times,  dwelling  with  a 
singular     expression     of   pity    and    interest  on 
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Josepliine.  ^  Good  creature !'  thought  JLaure,  *  she 
sees  my  sister  is  unhappy  :  and  that  makes  Eer 
more  attentive  and  devoted  to  her  than  ever.* 

One  day  these  three  were  together  in  Josephine's 
room.  Josephine  was  mechanically  combing  her 
long  hair,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  she  stretched  out 
her  hand  and  cried  hastily — *  Laure  !' 

Laure  ran  to  her,  and  coming  behind  her  saw 
in  the  glass  that  her  lips  were  colourless.  She 
screamed  to  Jacintha,  and  between  them  they 
supported  Josephine  to  the  bed.  She  had  hardly- 
touched  it  when  she  fainted  dead  away.  *  Mamma ! 
mamma !'  cried  Laure  in  her  terror. 

*  Hush  !'  cried  Jacintha,  *  hold  your  tongue ;  it 
is  only  a  faint.  Help  me  loosen  her  :  don't  make 
any  noise,  whatever.'  They  loosened  her  stays, 
and  applied  the  usual  remedies,  but  it  was  some- 
time before  she  came  to.  At  last  the  colour  came 
back  to  her  lips,  then  to  her  cheek,  and  the  light 
to  her  eye.  She  smiled  feebly  on  Jacintha  and 
Laure. 

*  I  have  been  insensible,  have  I  not  ?' 

*Tes  love,  and  frightened  us — a  little — not 
much — oh  dear !  oh  dear !' 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,  sweet  one — I  am  better.' 
*Now  may   I   go    and    tell    mamma?'    asked 

Laure. 

*NoI  mademoiselle,'  was  Jacintha's  reply. 
*What  makes  you  so  bent  on  tormenting  my 
mistress  ?' 
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*  But  Jacintha ;  I  am  frightened  :  it  is  not  as  if 
my  sister  was  subject  to  fainting  fits.  I  never 
saw  her  faint  but  once  before/ 

*  And  I  will  never  do  it  again,  since  it  frightens 
you/  Then  Josephine  said  to  her  sister  in  a  low 
voice,  and  in  the  Italian  language,  *  I  hoped  it 
was  death,  my  sister;  but  he  comes  not  to  the 
wretched/  *If  you  hoped  that,'  replied  Laure 
in  the  same  language,  *  you  do  not  love  your  poor 
sister  who  so  loves  you/ 

While  the  Italian  was  going  on,  Jacintha's 
dark  eyes  glanced  suspiciously  on  each  speaker  in 
turn.   But  her  suspicions  were  all  wide  of  the  mark, 

*  Now  may  I  go  and  tell  mamma  ?' 

^  No  mademoiselle.  Madame  Baynal  do  take  my 
side,  and  forbid  her/ 

*  Why  what  is  it  to  you  ?' 

*  If  it  was  not  something  to  me,  should  I  thwart 
my  dear  yoimg  lady  ?' 

*  No.  And  you  shall  have  your  own  way,  if 
you  will  but  condescend  to  give  me  a  reason.' 

This  to  some  of  us  might  appear  reasonable,  but 
not  to  Jacintha :  it  even  hurt  her  feelings. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  she  said,  *  when  you  were  little 
and  used  to  ask  me  for  anything,  did  I  ever  say  to 


a 


you  "  give  me  a  reason 


first  r 


*  There!  she  is  right  Laure.  We  should  not 
make  terms  with  tried  friends.  Come,  we  will  pay 
her  devotion  this  compliment.  It  is  such  a  small 
favour.' 
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Josephine  coloured  high  at  this  compliment. 

*  It  is  true/  said  she,  *  I  eat  like  a  pig  \    and, 
»with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  said'pat6,  she  laid 

down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  ate  no  more  of  any- 
thing. 

*The  doctor  will  be  angry  with  me/  said  the 
baroness.  *I  have  tormented  him  away  from 
Paris,  and  when  he  comes  he  will  find  her  as  well 
as  ever/ 

'Madam  the  baroness/  said  Jacintha,  hastily, 
*when  does  the  doctor  come,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,  that  I  may  get  his  room  ready  T 

*  Well  thought  of,  Jacintha.  He  comes  the  day 
after  to-morrow  in  the  afternoon/ 

At  night  when  the  young  ladies  went  up  to  bed, 
what  did  they  find  but  a  little  cloth  laid  on  a  little 
table  in  Josephine's  room,  and  the  remains  of  the 
pate  she  had  liked,     Laure  burst  out  laughing — 

*  Look  at  that  dear  duck  of  a  goose,  Jacintha ! 
Our  mother's  flattery  sank  deep:  she  thinks  we 
can  eat  her  pat^s  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Shall  I  send  it  away  T 

*No!'  said  Josephine;  *that  would  hurt  her 
culinary  pride,  and  perhaps  her  affection;  only 
cover  it  up  dear:  for  just  now  I  am  not  in  the 
humour :  it  rather  turns  my  stomach.* 

It  was  covered  up.  The  sisters  retired  to  rest. 
In  the  morning  Laure  lifted  the  cover  and  found 
the  plate  cleared,  polished.    She  was  astounded.  * 
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The  large  tapestried  cbamber,  once  occupied  l>j 
Camille  Dujardin,  was  now  turned  into  a  sitting 
room,  and  it  was  a  favourite  room  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  view  from  the  windows.  It  had  also  a 
large  side  window  looking  westward,  as  well  as 
four  windows  looking  south :  and  this  suited  the 
baroness ;  her  sight  was  dim.^ 

Josephine  sat  there  alone  with  some  work  on  a 
certain  day  in  her  hand:  but  the  needle  often 
stopped,  and  the  fair  head  drooped.  She  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  To  her  surprise  it  was  echoed  by  a 
sigh  that,  like  her  own,  seemed  to  come  from  a 
heart  fiill  of  sighs. 

She  turned  hastily  round — ^it  was  Jacintha. 

Josephine,  as  we  know,  had  a  woman's  eye 
for  reading  faces,  and  she  was  instantly  struck  by 
two  things,  by  a  certain  gravity  in  Jacintha's  gaze, 
and  a  flutter  which  the  young  woman  was  sup- 
pressing with  tolerable,  but  not  complete  success. 

Disguising  the  uneasiness  this  discovery  gave 
her,  she  looked  Jacintha  fiiU  in  the  face,  and  said 
mildly,  but  a  little  coldly,  *  Well  Jacintha  ?' 

Jacintha  lowered  her  eyes,  and  muttered  slowly, 

*  The  doctor — qomes — ^to-day.*  Then  raised  her 
eyes  all  in  a  moment  to  take  Josephine  oflf  her 
guard — but  the  calm  face  was  impenetrable.  So 
then  Jacintha  added,  *  to  our  misfortune,'  throwing 
in  still  more  meaning. 

^To  our  misfortune?  ITaat  dear  old  friend — 
what  do  you  mean  ?' 
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i  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  I  mean/ 
*And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine  it,  my 
l)Oor  Jacintha  1' 

*  Madam^'  said  the  other  firmly,  *  do  not  jest,  I 
entreat  you !  the  ease  is  too  serious.  That  old  man 
makes  me  shake.  You  are  never  safe  with  him. 
So  long  as  his  head  is  in  the  clouds,  you  might 
take  his  shoes  off,  and  on  he'd  walk  and  never 
know  it ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  comes  out  of 
the  clouds  all  in  one  moment,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  and  when  he  does  his  eye  is  on  every* 
thing,  like  a  bird's.  Then  he  is  so  old.  He  has 
seen  a  heap.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  old  are 
more  knowing  than  the  young,  let  them  be  as 
sharp  as  you  like :  the  old  have  seen  everything. 
We  have  only  heard  talk  of  the  most  part,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimpse.  To  know  life  to  the 
bottom  you  must  live  it  out,  from  the  soup  to  the 
dessert ;  and  that  is  what  the  doctor  has  done,  and 
now  he  is  coming  here.* 

*  Well,  and  what  follows  ?' 

*  Mademoiselle  Laure  will*  go  telling  him  every- 
thing :  and  if  she  tell  him  half  what  there  is  to 
tell,  your  secret  will  be  no  secret.* 

*  My  secret !'  gasped  Josephine,  turning  pale, 

*  Don't  look  so  madame  ? — don't  be  frightened 
at  poor  Jacintha.  Sooner  or  later,  you  must  trust 
somebody  besides  Mademoiselle  Laure.' 

Josephine  looked  at  her  Vith  inquiring,  fright- 
ened eyes. 
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:  *  Mademoiselle !— I  beg  pardon  madame  —  I 
carried  you  in  my  armB  when  I  was  a  child. 
When  I  was  a  girl  you  toddled  at  my  side,  and 
held  my  gown^  and  lisped,  my  name :  and  used  to 
pat  your  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me 
you  would.  Ah  mademoiselle  I  wish  those  days 
could  come  back !' 

*  Ah !  would  they  could ! — ^would  they  could  !* 

^  And  if  ever  I  had  the  least  pain,  or  sickness, 
your  dear  little  face  would  turn  as  sorrowful,  and 
all  the  pretty  colour  leave  it  for  Jacintha;  and 
now  you  are  in  trouble,  in  sore  trouble — ^but  you 
torn  away  from  me,  you  dare  not  trust  me  that 
would  be  cut  in  pieces  ere  I  would  betray  you. 
Ah  mademoiselle,  you  are  wrong.  The  poor  can 
feel :  they  have  all  ['seen  trouble,  and  a  servant  is 
the  best  of  ^friends  where  she  has  the  heart  to  love 
her  mistress :  and  do  not  I  love  you  ?  Ah  made- 
moiselle I  do  not  turn  from  her  who  has  carried 
you  in  her  arms,  and  laid  you  to  sleep  upon  her 
bosom,  many's  and  mauy's  the  time." 

Josephine  panted  audibly.  She  held  out  her 
Jiand  eloquently,  towards  Jacintha,  but  she  turned 
her  head  away,  and  trembled. 

Jacintha  cast  a  hasiy  glance  round  the  room. 
Then  she  trembled  too  at  what  she  was  going  to 
say»  and  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  young  lady. 
As  for  Josephine,  terrible  as  the  conversation  had 
become,  she  made  no  attempt  to  evade  it,  for  she 
must  learn  how  far  Jacintha  penetrated  her  secret. 
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'  Jacintha  in  a  hurried  quiyering  Toice  hissed 
into  Josephine's  ear  these  words :  *  When  the  news 
of  Colonel  BaynaFs  death  came,  yon  wept,  but  the 
colour  came  back  to  your  cheek.  When  the  news 
of  his  life  came,  you  turned  to  stone.  Ah!  my 
poor  young  lady  there  has  been  more  between  you 
and  that  man  than  should  be.  Ever  since  one  day 
you  all  went  to  Frejus  together,  you  were  a  changed 
woman.  I  have  seen  you  look  at  him,  as — as  a 
wife  looks  at  her  man.     I  have  seen  him — ' 

*Hush!  Jacintha.  Do  not  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen — oh !  do  not  remind  me  of  joys  I  pray 
God  to  help  me  forget.  He  was  my  husband 
then ! — oh;  cruel  Jacintha  to  remind  me  of  what 
I  have  been :  of  what  I  am — ah  me  I  ah  me  1  ah 
mel' 

^  Tour  husband ! !'  muttered  Jacintha  in  utter 
amazement. 

Then  Josephine  drooped  her  head  on  this  faith- 
ful creature's  shoulder,  and  told  her  with  many 
sobs  the  story  I  have  told  you ;  she  told  it  very 
briefly,  for  it  was  to  a  woman,  who,  though  little 
educated  was  full  of  feeling  and  shrewdness,  and 
needed  but  the  bare  facts  :  she  could  add  the  rest 
from  her  own  heart  and  experience  :  could  tell  the 
storm  of  feelings  through  which  these  two  un- 
happy lovers  must  have  passed.  Her  frequent 
sighs  of  pity  and  sympathy  drew  Josephine  on  to 
pour  out  all  her  griefs.  When  the  tale  was  ended 
she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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*  It  miglit  have  been  worse :  I  thought  it  was 
worse — the  more  fool  I — I  deserve  to  have  my 
head  cut  off/ 

It  was  Josephine's  turn  to  be  amazed.  *  It 
could  have  been  worse?*  said  she.  *How?  tell 
me  f  added  she  bitterly.  *  It  would  be  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  could  I  see  that.' 

Jacintha  coloured  and  evaded  this  question,  and 
begged  her  to  go  on — ^to  keep  nothing  back  from 
her.  Josephine  assured  her  she  had  revealed  all. 
Jacintha  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence. 

'  It  is  then  as  I  half  suspected  ?' 

*What?' 

*  You  do  not  know  all  that  is  before  you.  You 
do  not  see  why  I  am  afraid  of  that  old  man  ?' 

*  No  :  not  of  him  in  particular.' 

*  Nor  why  I  want  to  keep  Mademoiselfe  Laure 
from  talking  too  much  to  him  ?' 

*  No.  Jacintha,  be  not  uneasy.  Laure  is  to  be 
trusted.     She  is  wise— wiser  than  I  am.' 

*  You  are  neither  of  you  wise.  You  know  nothing. 
Ah !  my  poor  young  mistress,  you  are  but  a  child 
still.  You  have  a  deep  water  to  wade  through,' 
said  Jacintha  so  solemnly  that  Josephine  trembled. 
'  A  deep  water,  and  do  not  see  it  even.  You  have 
told  me  what  is  past,  now  I  must  tell  you  what  is 
coming ;  Heaven  help  me  1' 

Josephine  trembled. 

*  Give  me  your  dear  hand  to  hold,  mademoiselle, 
if  you  believe  I  love  you.' 
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^  There  dear  Jacintha/     She  trembled. 

*  Have  you  no  misgiving  ?' 

*  Alas !  I  am  full  of  this,  at  your  words,  at  your 
manner,  they  fly  around  me  in  crowds/ 

*  Have  you  no  one  ?* 
*Nor 

'  Turn  your  head  from  me  a  bit,  my  sweet  young 
lady :  I  am  an  honest  woman,  though  I  am  not  so 
innocent  as  you,  and  I  am  forced  against  my  will 
to  speak  my  mind  plainer  than  I  am  used  to/ 

Then  followed  a  conversation :  to  detail  which 
might  anticipate  our  stoiy ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  gave  Josephine  another  confidante. 

Laure,  coming  into  the  room  rather  suddenly, 
found  her  sister  weeping  on  Jacintha's  bosom,  and 
Jacintha  crying  and  sobbing  over  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DooTOfi  St.  Aubin,  on  his  arrival,  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  Madame  Baynal's  appearance. 

'  She  looks  much  as  usual,'  said  he.  ^  She  is 
even  grown  a  little.  How  is  your  appetite,  my 
child?' 

.    *  Very  good,  doctor.* 

.    *  Oh,  as  to  her  appetite,'  cried  the  baroness,  *  it 
is  immense.' 

andeed!' 

*It  was,'  explained  Josephine,  *just  when  I 
began  to  get  better ;  but  now  it  is  much  as  usual.' 
This  answer  had  been  arranged  beforehand  by 
Jacintha.  She  added :  '  The  fact  is,  we  wanted 
to  see  you  doctor,  and  my  ridiculous  ailments 
were  a  good  excuse  for  tearing  you  from  Paris.' 
^And  now  we  have  succeeded,'  said  Laure,  Met 
us  throw  off  the  mask,  and  talk  of  other  things — 
above  allj  of  Paris  and  your  iclat^ 

^  For  all  that,'  persisted  the  baroness,  ^  she  was 
ill,  when  I  first  wrote,  and  very  ill,  too.' 

^  Madam    Raynal,'    said  the    doctor    solemnly 
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*  your  conduct  has  been  irregular,  to  say  the  least ; 
once  illy  and  your  illness  announced  to  your  medical 
adviser,  you  had  no  right  to  get  well  but  by  his 
prescriptions.  As,  then,  you  have  shown  yourself 
unfit  to  conduct  a  malady,  it  becomes  my  painful 
duty  to  forbid  you  henceforth  ever  to  be  ill  at  all, 
without  my  permission  first  obtained  in  writing/ 

This  badinage  was  greatly  relished  by  Laure  : 
but  not  at  all  by  the  baroness. 
^  The  doctor  stayed  a  month  at  Beaurepaire,  then 
off  to  Paris  again  :  and  being  now  a*  rich  man, 
and  not  too  old  to  enjoy  innocent  pleasures,  he  fell 
^lto  a  habit  of  running  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  two  places,  spending  a  month  or  so 
at  each  alternately.  So  the  days  rolled  on.  Jc^se-^ 
phine  fell  into  a  state  that  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion. Her  heart  was  full  of  deadly  wounds :  yet 
his  seemed  by  some  mysterious  haLT  healing  bsilm 
to  throb  and  ache,  but  bleed  no  more. 

Beams  of  strange  nnreasonable  complacency 
would  shoot  acroens  her :  the  next  moment  reflec- 
tion would  come,  she  would  droop  her  head,  and 
sigh  pitebusly.  Then  all  would  merge  in  a  wild 
terror  of  detection. 

She  seemed  on  the  borders  of  a  river  of  bliss- 
bliss,  new,  divine,  and  inexhaustible  :  and  on  the 
other  bank  mocking  malignant  fiends  dared  her  to 
enter  that  heavenly  stream. 

Nature  was  strong  in  this  young  woman :  and 
at  this  part  of  her  eventfiil  career  Nature  threw 
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herself  with  giant  force  into  the  scale  of  life. 
The  past  to  her  was  full  of  regrets :  the  future  full 
of  terrors,  and  emply  of  hope.  Yet  she  did  not, 
could  not  succumh.  Instead  of  the  listlessness  and 
languor  of  a  few  months  hack,  she  had  now  more 
energy  than  ever ;  at  times  it  mounted  to  irritation. 
An  activity  possessed  her :  it  broke  out  in  many 
feminine  ways.  Among  the  rest  she  was  seized 
with  what  we  men  should  call  a  cacoethes  of  the 
needle  ;  *  a  raging  desire  '  for  work.  Her  fingers 
itched  for  work.  She  was  at  it  all  day.  As  de- 
votees retire  apart  to  pray,  so  she  to  stitch.  On  a 
wet  day  she  would  often  sUp  into  the  kitchen,  and 
ply  the  needle  beside  Jacintha  :  on  a  dry  day  she 
would  hide  in  the  old  oak  tree,  and  sit  like  a  mouse, 
and  ply  the  tools  of  her  craft,  and  make  things  of 
no  mortal  use  to  man  or  woman,  and  she  tried 
little  fringes  of  muslin  Upon  her  white  hand,  and 
held  it  up  in  front  of  her,  and  smiled,  and  then 
moaned.  It  was  winter,  and  Laure  used  sometimes 
to  bring  her  out  a  thick  shawl,  as  she  sat  in  the  old 
oak  tree  stitching,  but  Josephine  nearly  always 
declined  it.     She  was  impervious  to  cold. 

Then,  her  purse  being  better  filled  than  formerly, 
she  visited  the  poor  more  than  ever,  and  above  all 
the  young  couples  :  and  took  a  warm  interest  in 
their  household  matters,  and  gave  them  muslin 
articles  of  her  own  making,  and  sometimes  sniflfed 
the  soup  in  a  young  housewife's  pot,  and  took  a 
fancy  to  it,  and  if  invited  to  taste  it  paid  her  the 
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oomplimetit  of  editing  ^  good  plateful  of  it,  and  said 
it  was  better  soup  than  the  chateau  produced  ^  and 
thought  so ;  and  whenever  some  peevish  little  brat 
set  up  a  yell  in  its  cradle,  and  the  father  shook  his 
fist  at  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  Madame  Baynal's 
lovely  face  filled  with  concern  not  for  the  suflFerer 
but  the  yeller,  and  she  flew  to  it  and  rocked  it  and 
coaxed  it  and  consoled  it,  and  the  young  housewife 
smiled  and  stopped  its  mouth  by  other  means. 
And,  besides  the  five-franc  pieces  she  gave  the 
infants  to  hold,  these  visits  of  Madame  Baynal  were 
always  followed  by  one  from  Jacintha  with  a  basket 
o£>firovisions  on  het  stalwart  arm,  and  honest  Sir 
Jbhn  Burgoyne  peeping  out  at  the  comer.  Ednd 
and  beneficent  as  she  was,  her  temper  deteriorated 
a  little — ^it  came  down  from  angelic  almost  to 
human.  Laure  and  Jacintha  were  struck  with  the 
change,  assented  to  everything  she  said,  and  en- 
couraged her  in  everything  it  pleased  her  caprice 
to  do.  ' 

Meantime  the  baroness  lived  on  her  son 
Baynal's  letters :  (they  came  regularly  twice  a 
month). 

Layre  too  had  a  correspondence,  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  her. 

Edouard  Riviere  was  posted  at  a  great  distance, 
and  could  not  visit  her  ;  but  their  love  advanced 
nevertheless  rapidly.  Every  day  he  wrote  down 
for  his  Laure  the  acts  of  the  day,  and  twice  a  week 
sent  the  budget  to  his  sweetheart,  and  told  her  at 
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the  same  time  every  feeling  of  his  heart.  She 
was  less  fortmiate  than  he ;  she  had  to  cany  a 
heavy  secret ;  hut  still  she  found  plenty  to  tell  him, 
and  tender  feelings  too  to  vent  on  him  in  her  own 
arch,  shy,  fitful  way.  Letters  can  enchain  hearts ; 
it  was  by  letters  tiiat  these  two  found  th^nselves 
imperceptibly  betrothed. 

Their  union  was  looked  forward  to  as  certain, 
and  not  very  distant.  Meantime,  it  was  always  a 
comfort  and  a  joy  to  slip  out  of  sight  and  chat  to 
the  beloved  one  on  paper.  On  this  side,  at  least, 
all  was  bright. 

One  day,  Dr.  St.  Aubin,  coming  back  firom 
t^aris  to  Beaurepaire  rather  suddenly,  found  nobody 
at  home  but  the  baroness.  Josephine  and  Laure 
were  gone  to  Frejus — ^had  been  there  more  than  a 
week.  She  was  ailing  again :  so  as  Frejus  had 
agreed  with  her  once,  Laure  thought  it  might  again. 
'  I  will  send  for  them  back  now  you  are  come.' 

*  No  !'  said  the  doctor,  *  why  do  that  ?  I  will  go 
over  there  and  see  them.*  Accordingly,  a  day  or 
two  after  this,  St.  Aubin  hired  a  carriage,  and 
went  oflF  early  in  the  morning  to  Frejus.  In  so 
small  a  place  he  expected  to  find  the  young  ladies 
at  once  ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  no  one  knew  them  or 
had  heard  of  them.  He  was  at  a  non-plus,  and 
just  about  to  return  home  and  iaiigh  at  himself  and 
the  baroness  for  this  wildgoose  chase,  when  he  fell 
in  with  a  face  he  knew,  one  Mivart,  a  dctfgeon,  a 
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young  man  of  some  talent,  who  had  made  his 
acquaintance  in  Paris.  Mivart  accosted  him  with 
great  respect ;  and,  after  the  first  compliments,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  been  settled  some  months 
in  this  little  town,  and  was  doing  a  fair  stroke  of 
business. 

'  Killing  some,  and  letting  Nature  cure  others — 
eh !  monsieur  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

Mivart  griimed.  The  doctor  then  revealed  in 
general  terms  the  occasion  that  had  brought  him 
to  Frejus. 

*  Are  they  pretty  women,  your  friends  ?  I 
think  I  know  all  the  pretty  women  about/  said 
Mivart,  with  levity.  '  They  are  not  pretty/ 
replied  St.  Aubin. 

Mivart's  interest  in, them  faded  visibly  out  of 
his  countenance. 

*  But  they  are  beautiful.  The  elder  might  pass 
for  Venus,  and  the  younger  for  Hebe.* 

*  I  know  them  !*  cried  he  :  *  they  are  patients  of 
mine.' 

The  doctor  coloured,     *  Ah  indeed  T 

*In  the  absence  of   your  greater    skill/   said 

Mivart  politely  :  '  it  is  Madame  St.  Aubin  and  her 

sister  you  are  looking  for,  is  it  not  ?' 
'  Madame  St.  Aubin  ?' 

*  Yes  1  and  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  know  by 
the  name  who  you  were  inquiring,  for.' 

^It  is  a  curious    coincidence,  certainly^  but  it 
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liappens  to  be  a  Madame  Baynal  I  am  looking  for, 
Mid  not  a  Madame  St.  Aubin.' 

*  Madame  Baynal ;  don't  know  her/ 

Mivart  then  condoled  with  the  doctor  for  this, 
that  Madame  St.  Aubin  was  not  the  friend  he  was 
in  search  of. 

*  She  and  her  sister/  said  he,  *  are  so  lovely  they 
make  one  ill  to  look  at  them:  the  deepest  blue 
eyes  you  ever  saw — ^both-  of  them  :  high  foreheads, 
teeth  like  ivory  mixed  with  pearl,  such  aristocratic 
feet  and  hands,  and  their  arms — oh !'  and  by  way 
of  general  summary  the  young  surgeon  kissed  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  and  was  silent :  language  suc- 
cumbed under  the  theme.  The  doctor  smiled 
eoldly. 

*  If  you  had  come  an  hour  sooner,  you  might 
have  seen  Mademoiselle  Laure;  she  was  in  the 
town.' 

*  Mademoiselle  Laure  ?  who  is  that  ?' 
'  Why  Madame  St.  Aiibin's  sister.' 

*  Hum !  where  do  these  paragons  live  T . 

*  They  lodge  at  a  small  form :  it  belongs  to  a 
widow :  her  name  is  Roth.'  They  parted.  Doctor 
St.  Aubin  walked  slowly  towards  his  carriage,  his 
hands  behind  him ;  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  He 
bade  the  driver  inquire  where  the  Widbw  Roth 
lived,  and  learned  it  was  about  half  a  league  out  of 
the  town.  He  drove  to  the  farm-house :  when  the 
carriage  drove  up,  a  young  lady  looked  out  of  the 
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window  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  Laure  de  Beaure^ 
paire.  She  canght  the  doctor's  eye,  and  he  hens* 
She  came  ddwn  and  welcomed  him.  She  was  all 
in  a  flutter. 

*  How  did  you  find  us  out  ?' 

'  From  your  medical  attendant,'  said  the  doctor, 
drily. 

Laure  looked  keenly  in  his  face. 

He  said  he  was  in  attendance  on  two  paragons 
of  beauty — blue  eyes,  white  teeth  and  arms. 

*  And  you  found  us  out  by  that  ?'  inquired  Laure 
looking  still  more  keenly  at  him. 

'  Hardly  :  but  it  was  my  last  chance  of  finding 
you,  so  I  came.    Where  is  Madame  Baynal  ?' 

*  Come  into  this  room  dear  friend.  I  will  go 
and  find  her/ 

Full  twenty  minutes  was  the  doctor  kept  waiting, 
and  then  in  came  Laure  gaily  crying — 

*  I  have  hunted  her  high  and  low,  and  where  do 
you  think  my  lady  was?  sitting  out  in  the  garden 
— come.* 

Sure  enough  they  found  Josephine  in  the  garden, 
seated  on  a  low  chair.  She  smiled  when  the 
doctor  came  up  to  her,  and  asked  after  her  mother. 
There  was  an  air  of  languor  about  her ;  her  colour 
was  dear,  delicate  and  beautiful. 

*  You  have  been  unwell  my  child  ?' 

*  A  little,  dear  friend :  you  know  me :  always 
ailing,  and  tormenting  those  I  love/ 
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*  Well !  but,  Josephine,  this  place  aud  this  sweet 
air  always  sets  you  up.  Look  at  her  now,  doctor : 
did  you  ever  see  her  look  better  T 


*  How  can  you  say  so  ?  See  what  a  colour.  I 
never  saw  her  look  more  xovely/ 

*  I  never  saw  her  look  $o  lovely :  but  I  have 
seen  her  look  better.  Your  pulse,  my  child !  A 
little  languid  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  am  a  little.' 

*  Do  you  stay  at  Beaurepaire  ?*  inquired  Laure  ; 
*  if  so  we  will  come  home/ 

*  You  will  stay  here  another  fortnight,'  said  the 
doctor  authoritatively. 

*  Prescribe  some  of  your  nice  tonics  for  me 
doctor !'  said  Josephine  coaxingly. 

^  No  !  I  can'l  do  that :  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
another  practitioner/ 

*  What  does  that  matter  ?    You  were  at  Paris/ 
*It  is  not  the   etiquette  in  our   profession    to 

interfere  with  another  man's  patients/ 

*  Oh  dear !  I  am  so  sorry,'  began  Josephine. 

*  I  see  nothing  here  that  my  good  friend  Mivart 
is  not  competent  to  deal  with,'  said  the  doctor  in- 
terrupting her. 

Then  followed  some  general  conversation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  doctor  once  more  laid  his  com- 
mands on  them  to  stay  another  fortnight  where 
they  were  :  and  he  bade  them  good-bye. 

When  he  was  gone,  Laure  went  to  the  door  of 
VOL. in.  c 
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the  kitclien^  and  called  out — ^  Madame  Jouvenel  1 
Madame  Jouvenel  I  you  may  come  into  the  garden 
again !' 

The  doctor  drove  away :  but,  instead  of  going 
straight  to  Beaurepaire,  he  ordered  the  driver  to 
return  to  the  town.  He  then  walked  to  Mivart's 
house. 

He  was  an  hour  and  three  quarters  closeted  with 
Mivart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^iBOUARD  BiYiERB  contrived  one  Saturday  night 
to  work  off  all  arrears  of  business,  and  start  for 
Beaurepaire.  He  had  received  a  very  kind  letter 
from  Laure,  and  his  longing  to  see  her  overpowered 
him.  On  the  road  his  eyes  often  glittered  and  his 
cheek  flushed  with  expectation.  At  last  he  got 
there.  His  heart  beat :  for  four  months  he  had 
not  seen  her.  He  ran  up  into  the  drawing-room^ 
and  there  found  the  baroness  alone  :  she  welcomed 
him  cordially,  but  soon  let  him  know  Laure  and 
her  sister  were  at  Frejus.  His  heart  sank. 
Frejus  was  a  long  way  off.  But  this  was  not  all, 
Laure's  letter  was  dated  from  Beaurepaire,  yet  it 
mtist  have  been  written  at  Frejus.  He  went  to 
Jacintha,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  this. 
The  ready  Jacintha  said  it  looked  as  if  she  meant 
to  be  home  directly. 

^  That  is  a  hint  for  me  to  get  their  rooms  ready/ 
said  Jacintha. 

^This  letter  must  have  come  here  enclosed  ia 
another/  said  Edouard  sternly. 

c  2 
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*  like  enough/  replied  Jacintha  with  an  appear- 
ance of  sovereign  indifference. 

Edoifard  looked  at  her. 

*  I  will  go  to  Frejus/ 

*  So  I  would/  said  Jacintha  faltering  a  little,  but 
not  perceptibly:  *you  might  meet  them  on  the 
road — ^if  so  be  they  come  the  same  road — ^there  are 
two  roads,  you  know.* 

Edouard  hesitated:  but  he  ended  by  sending 
Bard  to  the  town  on  his  own  horse  with  orders  to 
leave  him  at  the  inn  and  borrow  a  fresh  horse. 
•I  shall  just  have  time/  said  he.  He  rode  to 
Frejus  and  inquired  at  the  inns  and  post-office  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire.  They  did  not  know 
her :  then  he  inquired  for  Madame  BaynaL  No  such 
name  known.  He  rode  by  the  sea-side  upon  the 
chance  of  their  seeing  him — no !  He  paraded  on 
horseback  throughout  the  place  in  hopes  every  mo* 
ment  that  a  window  would  open,  and  a  fair  face 
shine  at  it,  and  call  him  —no !  At  last  his  time 
was  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ride  back — sick  at 
heart — to  Beaurepaire.  He  told  the  baroness,  with 
some  natural  irritation  what  had  happened.  She 
was  as  much  surprised  as  he  was. 

*I  write  to  Madame  Baynal  at  the  post-office 
Frejus/  said  she. 

*  And  Madame  Eaynal  gets  your  letters  ?* 

*  Of  course  she  does,  since  she  answers  them ; 
you  cannot  have  inquired  at  the  post.' 

^  Madame,  it  was  the  first  place  I  inquired  at,  and 
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neither  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  nor  Madame 
Baynal  were  known  there/ 

Both  parties  were  positive,  and  Jacintha,  who 
could  have  given  the  clue,  seemed  so  puzzled  hei-- 
self  that  they  did  not  even  apply  to  her,  Edouard 
took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the  baroness,  and  set  out 
on  his  journey  home. 

Oh  !  how  sad  and  weary  that  ride  seemed  now 
hy  what  it  had  been,  coming.  His  disappointment 
was  deep  and  irritating,  and  ere  he  had  ridden 
half  way,  a  torturer  fastened  on  his  heart  That 
torture  is  called  suspicion :  a  vague  and  shadowy 
))ut  gigantic  phantom  that  oppresses  and  rends  the 
mind  more  terribly  than  certainty.  In  this  state 
of  vague  sickening  suspicion  he  remained  some 
days :  then  came  an  affectionate  letter  from  Laure, 
who  had  actually  returned  home.  In  this  she  ex- 
pressed her  regret  and  disappointment  at  haying 
missed  him;  blamed  herself  for  misleading  him, 
but  explained  that  their  stay  at  Frejus  had  been 
prolonged  from  day  to  day  far  beyond  her  expec- 
tation. *  The  stupidity  of  the  post-office  was  more 
than  she  could  account  for,'  said  she.  But  what 
went  farthest  to  console  Edouard  was  that  after 
this  contretemps  she  never  ceased  to  invite  him  to 
come  to  Beaurepaire.  Now  before  this,  though 
she  said  many  kind  and  pretty  things  in  her  letters, 
she  had  never  invited  him  to  visit  the  chateau ;  he 
had  noticed  this.  *  Sweet  soul,*  thought  he,  *  she 
really  is  vexed,     I  inust  be  a  brute  to  think  any 
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more  about  it.      Still — *      So    this  wound  was 
skinned  over. 

At  last,  what  he  called  his  lucky  star  ordained 
that  he  should  be  transferred  to  the  very  post  his 
Commandant  Eaynal  had  once  occupied.  He  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  fix  his  quarters  in  the 
little  village  near  Beaurepaire,  and  though  this 
plan  could  not  be  carried  out  for  three  months, 
yet  the  prospect  of  it  was  joyful  all  that  time — 
joyful  to  both  lovers.  Laure  needed  this  consola- 
tion, for  she  was  very  unhappy.  Her  beloved 
sister  since  their  return  from  Frejus  had  fallen  into 
a  state  that  gave  her  hourly  sorrow  and  anxiety. 
The  flush  of  health  was  gone  from  Josephine's 
cheek,  and  so  was  her  late  energy. 

She  fell  back  into  deep  depression  and  languor, 
broken  occasionally  by  fits  of  great  nervous  irrita- 
tion« 

She  would  sit  for  hours  together  at  one  window. 
Can  the  reader  guess  which  way  that  window 
looked  ?  Laure  trembled  for  two  things — ^her  life 
and  her  reason.  But  Edouard  would  come:  he 
was  a  favourite  of  Josephine :  he  would  help  to 
distract  her  attention  from  those  sorrows  which  a 
lapse  of  years  alone  could  cure. 

On  every  account,  then,  Edouard's  visit  was 
looked  forward  to  with  hope  and  joy. 

He  came.  He  was  received  with  open  arms. 
He  took  up  his  quarters  at  his  old  lodgings,  but  spent 
his  evenings,  and  every  leisure  hour  at  the  chateau. 
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He  was  very  much  in  love,  and  showed  ft.  He 
adhered  to  his  Lanre  like  a  leech :  and  followed 
her  about  like  a  little  dog,  and  was  always  happy 
at  the  bare  sight  of  her. 

This  would  have  made  her  very  happy  if  she 
had  had  nothing  great  to  distract  her  attention  and 
her  heart ;  but  she  had  Josephine,  whose  deep  de- 
pression and  fits  of  irritation  and  terror  fiUed  her 
with  anxiety ;  and  so  Edouard  was  in  the  way  now 
and  then.  On  these  occasions  he  was  too  vain  to 
see  what  she  was  too  polite  to  diow  him  offensively. 

On  this  she  became  vexed  at  his  obtuseness. 

^  Does  he  think  I  can  be  always  at  his  beck  and 
call  ?'  said  she. 

'  She  is  always  after  her  sister,'  said  he« 

He  was  just  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  Jose- 
phine when  the  following  incident  occurred : — 

Laure  and  the  doctor  were  discussing  Josephine. 
Edouard  pretended  to  be  reading  a  book,  but  he 
listened  to  every  word. 

At  last,  Dr.  St.  Aubin  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Madame  Kaynal  did  not  make  enough  blood. 

*  Oh  I  if  I  thought  that  I'  cried  Laure. 

*  Well,  then,  it  is  so,  I  assure  you.  The  cause 
does  not  appear.' 

*  Doctor,'  said  Laure,  *do  you  remember,  one 
day  you  said  blood  could  be  drawn  from  young 
veins  and  poured  into  old  ones  ?' 

*  I  don't  remember  saying  so,  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact.' 
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*  And  healthy  blood  into  a  sick  patient?' 

*  Certainly/ 

'  I  don't  believe  it/ 

*  Then  you  place  a  very  narrow  limit  to  science/ 
said  the  doctor  coldly. 

*  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ?'  asked  Laure. 

^  I  have  not  only  seen  it  done,  but  have  done  it 
myself/ 

*Then  do  it  for  us.  There's  my  arm,  take 
blood  from  that  for  dear  Josephine !'  and  she 
thrust  a  white  arm  out  under  his  eye  with  such  a 
bold  movement  and  such  a  look  of  fire  and  love 
as  never  beamed  from  common  eyes. 

A  keen,  cold  pang  shot  through  the  human 
heart  of  Edouard  Biviere. 

The  doctor  started  and  gazed  at  her  with  admi- 
ration :  then  he  hung  his  head. 

*  I  could  not  do  it.  I  love  you  both  too  well  to 
drain  either  of  life's  current.' 

Laure  veiled  her  fire,  and  began  to  coax, 

*  Once  a  week :  just  once  a  week  dear,  dear 
doctor :  you  know  I  should  never  miss  it.  I  am 
so  full  of  that  health  which  Heaven  denies  to  her 
I  love/ 

'Let  us  try  milder  measures  first/  said  the 
doctor.     *  I  have  most  faith  in  time/ 

'  What  if  I  were  to  take  her  to  Frejus :  hitherto 
the  sea  has  always  done  wonders  for  her.' 

'  Frejus  by  all  means,'  said  Edouard,  mingling 
suddenly  in  the  conversation ;  *  and  this  time  I 
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will  go  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  find  out  where 
you  lodged  before,  and  how  the  boobies  came  to 
fitay  they  did  not  know  you/ 

Laure  bit  her  lip.  It  flashed  across  her  just 
then  how  much  Edouard  was  in  her  way  and 
Josephine's.  Their  best  friends  are  in  the  way 
of  those  who  have  secrets.  Presently  the  doctor 
went  to  his  study.  Edouard  began  in  a  mock; 
soliloquy, 

*  I  wonder  whether  anyone  will  ever  love  me 
well  enough  to  give  a  drop  of  their  blood  for  me.' 

*If  you  were  in  sickness  and  sorrow — ^who 
knows  ?'  , 

'  I  would  doon  be  in  sickness  and  sorrow  if  I 
thought  that' 

*  Don't  jest  with  such  matters,  monsieur.' 

'  I  don't  jest.  I  wish  I  was  as  ill  as  Madame 
Eaynal  is,  to  be  loved  as  she  is.' 

'  You  must  resemble  her  in  other  things  to  be 
loved  as  she  is.' 

'  You  have  often  made  me  feel  that  of  late,  dear 
Laure.' 

'  This  touched  her.  She  fought  down  the  kindly 
feeling. 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,*  said  she,  out  of  perverseness. 
She  added  after  a  while  :  '  Edouard,  you  are  natu- 
rally jealous.' 

'  Not  the  least  in  the  world  Laure,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  many  faults :  but  jealous  I  am  not.' 

*  You  are,  and  suspicious  too :  there  ia  some- 

c  3 
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thing  m  jonr  character  that  alarms  me  for  our 
happinesB/ 

'There  are  things  in  your  conduct  Lamre  I 
could  wish  explained*' 

*  There  I  I  tcid  yon  so.  Yon  have  not  confi- 
dence in  me/ 

'  Pray  don't  say  that  dear  Lanre.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  yon :  only  don't  ask  me  to  divest 
myself  of  my  senses  and  my  reason/ 

'  I  don't  ask  yon  to  do  that  or  anything  else  for 
me — (xuplaisir.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  tic !  tic  I  I  never 
can  get  a  word  in  peace  with  you/ 

'  I  am  going  up  stairs  to  my  sister/ 

'  Poor  Madame  Baynal,  she  makes  it  very  hard 
for  me  not  to  dislike  her/ 

'Dislike  my  Josephine?'  and  Laure  bristled 
visibly. 

'  She  is  an  angel,  but  I  should  hate  an  angel  if 
it  came  for  ever  between  you  and  me/ 

*  Excuse  me,  she  was  here  long  before  you.  It 
is  you  that  come  between  her  and  me  just  now/ 

*  I  came  because  I  was  told  I  should  be  welcome/ 
said  Edouard  bitterly,  and  equivocating  a  little  : 
he  added,  *  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  go  when  I  am 
told  I  am  one  too  many.' 

*  Bad  heart !  who  says  you  are  one  too  many 
in  the  house  ?  But  you  are  too  exigeant,  monsieur : 
you  assume  the  husband  and  you  teaze  me.  It  is 
selfish :  can  you  not  see  I  am  anxious  and  worried  ? 
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you  ought  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  soothe  ine:  that 
is  what  I  look  for  from  you,  and  instead  of  that 
you  are  a  never  ending  worry/ 

*  I  should  not  be  if  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you, 
I  give  you  no  rival.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  cause  of 
all  this  ?  you  have  secrets/ 

*  What  secrets?* 

^  Is  it  me  you  ask  ?  am  I  trusted  with  them  ? 
Secrets  are  a  bond  that  nothing  can  overcome.  It 
is  to  talk  secrets  you  run  away  from  me  to  Madame 
Sa3rnal/ 

*Well/  said  Laure,  coolly,  *and  who  taught 
me?' 

*  Colonel  Dujardin/ 

Laure  was  taken  quite  aback :  she  misunder- 
stood for  a  moment  the  direction  of  Edouard's 
jealousy.  He  eyed  her  with  swelling  suspicion. 
She  let  him  go  on  this  wrong  tack  awhile.  By- 
and-by  she  said — *'  Was  it  Colonel  Dujardin^  who 
taught  me  reticence  f  I  thought  it  had  been 
yourself.' 

*  Do  I  deserve  this  sarcasm  ?  the  reticence  that 
springs  from  affection  is  one  thing:  that  which 
comes  from  the  want  of  it,  is  another.  Where 
did  you  lodge  at  Frejus  Mademoiselle  the 
Beticent  T 

*In  a  grotto,  dry  at  low  water,  Monsieur  the 
Inquisitive/ 

*  That  is  enough :  since  you  will  not  tell  me,  I 
will  find  it  out  before  I  am  a  week  older/ 
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'  Monsieur,  I  thank  yon  for  playing  the  tyrant  a 
little  prematurely:  it  has  put  me  on  my  guards 
Let  us  part !  we  are  not  suited  to  each  other/ 

*  Part !  Laure  ?  that  is  a  terrible  word  to  pass 
between  you  and  me.  Forgive  me !  I  suppose  I 
am  jealous/ 

*  You  are — ^you  are  actually  jealous  of  my  sister. 
Well  I  tell  you  plainly  I  loVe  you,  but  I  love  my 
sister  better.  I  never  could  love  any  man  as  I  do 
her:  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  it/ 

*And  you  think  I  could  bear  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  her  all  my  life  ?' 

*I  don't  ask  you.  Gro  and  play  first  trumpet 
with  some  other  lady.' 

*  You  speak  your  wishes  so  plainly  now,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.' 

He  kissed  her  hand  and  went  away  discon- 
solately. 

Laure,  instead  of  going  to  Josephine,  her  deter- 
mination to  do  which  had  mainly  caused  the 
quarrel,  sat  sadly  down,  and  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand. 

^I  am  cruel.  I  am  ungrateful.  He  has  gone 
away  broken  hearted !  and  what  shall  I  do  without 
liim? — little  fool!  I  love  him  better  than  he 
loves  me.  He  will  never  forgive  me.  I  have 
wounded  his  vanity — and  they  are  vainer  than  we 
are.  If  we  meet  at  dinner  I  will  be  so  kind  to 
him,  he  will  forget  it  all.  No !  Edouard  will  not 
come  to  dinner.     He  is  not  a  spaniel  that  you  cau 
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beat,  and  then  whistle  back  again.  Something 
tells  me  I  have  lost  him,  and  if  I  have,  what  shall 
I  do?  I  will  write  him  a  note.  I  will  ask  him  to 
forgive  me.' 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  took  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  began  to  write  a  few  conciliatory 
words.  She  was  so  occupied  in  making  these 
kind  enough,  and  not  too  kind,  that  a  light  step 
approached  her  unobserved.  She  looked  up  and 
there  was  Edouard.  ,  She  whipped  the  paper  oflF 
the  table. 

A  spasm  of  suspicion  crossed  Edouard's  face, 

Laure  caught  it. 

'WelV  said  she. 

*  Dear  Laure,  I  came  back  to  beg  you  to  forget 
what  passed  just  now.' 

Laure's  eye  flashed ;  his  return  showed  her  her 
power.     She  abused  it  directly. 

^How  can  I  forget  it  if  you  come  reminding 
me?' 

^  Dear  Laure,  now  don't  be  so  unkind,  so  cruel 
— ^I  have  not  come  back  to  tease  you,  sweet  one. 
I  come  to  know  what  I  can  do  to  please  you :  to 
make  you  love  me  again  ?' 

^rU  tell  you.  Don't  come  near  me  for  a 
month.' 

Edouard  started  from  his  knees,  white  as  ashes 
with  mortification  and  wounded  love. 

*  This  is  how  you  treat  me  for  humbling  myself, 
when  it  is  you  that  ought  to  ask  forgiveness.' 
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*  Why  should  I  ask  what  I  don't  care  about  ?* 

*What  do  you  care  about? — except  that  sister 
of  yours.  You  have  no  heart.  And  on  this  cold- 
blooded creature  I  have  wasted  a  love  an  empress 
might  have  been  proud  of  inspiring.  I  pray  Gk>d 
Bome  man  may  sport  with  your  affectionB,  you 
heartless  creature,  as  you  have  played  with  mine, 
and  make  you  suffer  what  I  suffer  now !' 

And  with  a  burst  of  inarticulate  grief  and  rage 
he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

Laure  sank  trembling  on  the  sofa  a  little  while : 
then  with  a  mighty  effort  rose  and  went  to  comfort 
her  sister. 

Edouard  came  no  more  to  Beaurepaire. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb,  and  a  wise 
one,  ^Rien  rCeat  certain  que  Vimprimi^  it  means 
you  can  make  sure  of  nothing  but  this,  that 
matters  will  not  turn  as  you  feel  sure  they  will, 
and,  for  this  reason,  you,  who  are  thinking  of 
suicide  because  trade  is  declining,  speculation 
failing,  bankruptcy  impending,  or  your  life  going 
to  be  blighted  for  ever  by  unrequited  love — dorCt 
do  it  I — ^whether  you  are  English,  American, 
French,  or  Qerman,  listen  to  a  man  that  knows 
what  is  what,  and  dorCt  do  it.  Why  not  ?  because 
none  of  those  horrors  will  affect  you  as  you  are 
prophesying  they  will.  The  joys  we  expect  are 
not  80  bright,  nor  the  troubles  so  dark  as  we  fancy 
they  will  be.    Bankruptcy  coming  is  one  thing. 
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bankruptcy  oome  is  quite  anotter :  and  no  heart 
or  life  can  be  really  blighted  at  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  love-sick  girls  that  are  picked  out  of 
the  canal  alive  marry  another  man,  have  eight 
brats;  and  screech  with  laughter  when  they  think 
of  sweetheart,  and  probably  blockhead,  No,  1,  for 
whom  they  were  fools  enough  to  wet  themselves, 
let  alone  kill  themselves.  This  happens  invariably. 
The  love-sick  girls  that  are  picked  out  of  the 
canal  dead  have  fled  from  short  lived  memory  to 
eternal  misery,  from  guilt  that  time  never  failed  to 
cure,  to  anguish  incurable.  In  this  world  *rien 
riest  certain  que  Vimpr4vu.* : 

Edouard  and  Laure  were  tender  lovers,  at  a 
distance.  How  much  happier  and  more  loving 
they  thought  they  should  be  beneath  the  same 
roof.  They  came  together.  Their  prominent 
faults  of  character  rubbed :  the  secret  that  was  in 
the  house  did  its  work:  and,  altogether,  they 
quarrelled. 

Dard  had  been  saying  tp  Jacintha  for  ever  so 
long,  *  When  granny  dies,  I  will  marry  you.' 

Granny  died.  Dard  took  possession  of  her  little 
propeity..  Up  came  a  glittering  official,  and  turned 
him  out.  He  was  not  her  heir.  Perrin,  the  notary, 
was  her  heir.  He  had  bought  the  inheritance  of 
her  two  sons,  long  since  dead. 

Dard  had  not  only  looked  on  the  cottage  and  cow 
as  his,  but  had  E^oken  of  them  for  years.  The  dis- 
appointment and  the  irony  of  comrades  ate  into  him. 
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*  I  will  leave  this  cursed  place,*  said  he. 

Josephine  instantly  sent  for  him  to  Beaurepaire^ 
He  came,  and  was  factotum  with  the  novelty  of  a 
fixed  salary.  Jacintha  found  him  a  new  little  odd 
job  or  two.  She  set  him  to  dance  on  the  oak  floors 
with  a  brush  fastened  to  his  right  foot ;  and,  after 
a  rehearsal  or  two,  she  made  him  wait  at  table. 
Didn't  he  bang  the  things  about !  and  when  he 
brought  a  lady  a  dish,  and  she  did  not  in£(tantly 
attend,  he  gave  -  her  elbow  a  poke  to  attract  atten-> 
tion :  then  she  squeaked ;  and  he  grinned  at  her 
double  absurdity  in  minding  a  touch,  and  not 
minding  the  real  business  of  the  table. 

His  wrongs  rankled  in  him.  He  vented  antique 
phrases  like  these :  ^  I  want  a  change — this  village 
is  the  last  place  the  Almighty  made,'  etc. 

He  was  attacked  with  a  moral  disease — viz«,  he 
affected  the  company  of  soldiers.  They  had  seea 
the  world.  He  spent  hie  weekly  salary  carousing 
with  the  military,  a  class  of  men  so  brilliant  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  pay  for  their  share  of 
the  drink ;  they  contribute  the  anecdotes  and  the. 
familiar  appeals  to  Heaven. 

Present  at  many  recitals,  the  heroes  of  which 
lost  nothing  by  being  their  own  historians,  Dard 
imbibed  a  taste  for  military  adventure.  His  very 
talk,  which  used  to  be  so  homely,  began  now  to  be 
tinselled  with  big  swelling  words  of  vanity  im- 
ported from  the  army.  I  need  hardly  say  these 
bombastical  phrases  did  not  elevate   his  general 
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dialect:  they  lay  distinct  upon  tlie  surface,  like 
lumps  of  marl  upon  a  barren  soil,  encumbering  the 
ground  they  could  not  fertilize. ' 

Jadntha  reminded  him  of  an  incident  connected 
with  warfare — ^wounds. 

*Do  you  remember  how  you  were  down  upon 
your  luck  when  you  did  but  cut  your  foot  ?  Why 
that  is  nothing  in  the  army.  They  never  go  out 
to  fight  but  some  come  back  with  arms  ofi^,  and 
some  with  legs  off,  and  some  with  heads,  and  some» 
don't  come  back  at  all,  and  how  would  you  like  that?* 

This  view  of  warfare  at  first  refrigerated  Dard's 
impatience  for  the  field.  But  the  fighting  half  of 
his  heart  received  an  ally  in  one  Sergeant  La 
Croix:  not  a  bad  name  for  a  military  aspirant. 
This  sergeant  was  at  the  village  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  now  only  waiting  to  march 
the  new  recruits  to  Paris,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  Sergeant  La  Croix  was  a  man  who  could  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence  make  soldiering  appear 
the  most  delightful  as  well  as  glorious  of  human 
pursuits.  His  tongue  fired  the  inexperienced  soul 
with  a  love  of  arms,  as  do  the  drums  and  trumpets 
and  gallant,  ringing  tread  of  soldiers  marching 
under  colours  that  blaze  and  bayonets  that  glitter 
in  the  sun.  He  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
England,  where  we  recruit  by  jargon.  He  was 
superfluous  in  Prance,  where  they  recruited  by 
compulsion :  but  he  was  ornamental,  and  he  set 
Dard  and  one  or  two  more  on  fire.     Sergeant  La 
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Crbix  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  military  gloiy,  that 
he  did  not  deign  to  descend  to  that  merely  verhal 
honour  civilians  call  veracity. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  sergeant  was  a  fluent, 
fertile,  interesting,  sonorons,  ever  ready,  and  .most 
audacious  liar:  and  such  was  his  success,  that 
Bard  and  one  or  two  more  became  mere  human, 
fiction  pipes,  irrigating  a  small  rural  district  with 
felse  views  of  military  life,  derived  from  that  in- 
exhaustible spring.  At  last  the  long  threatened 
conscription  was  levied :  every  person  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  not  coming  under  the  allowed  exceptions, 
had  a  number  given  him:  and  at  a  certain  hour 
the  numbers  corresponding  to  these  were  deposited 
in  an  urn,  and  one  third  of  them  were  drawn  in 
presence  of  the  authorities.  Those  men  whose 
numbers  were  drawn  had  to  go  for  soldiers. 
Jacintha  awaited  the  result  in  great  tremor.  She 
could  not  sit  at  home.  She  left  the  chateau,  and 
went  down  the  road  to  meet  Dard,  who  had 
promised  to  come  and  tell  her  the  result  as  soon 
as  known.  At  last  she  saw  him  approaching  in  a 
disconsolate  way. 

*  Oh !  Dard,  speak !  are  we  undone  ?  are  you  a 
dead  man  ?'  cried  she. 

*  What  d'ye  mean?' 

'  Have  they  made  a  soldier  of  you  ?' 

*  No  such  luck :  I  shall  die  a  man  of  all  work.' 
*And  you  are    sorry?     you    unnatural    little 

monster !  you  have  no  feeling  for  me,  then  ?' 
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*0h,  yes!  I  have;  but  glory  is  No.  1  with  me 
now,  citizeness !' 

*  How  loud  the  little  bantams  crow  ?  You  leave 
glory  to  six  feet  high,  Dard/ 

*  General  Bonaparte  isn't  much  higher  than  I 
am,  and  glory  sits  upon  his  brow.  Why  shouldn't 
glory  sit  upon  my  brow  ?'  ^ 

^  Because  it  would  weigh  you  down,  and  smother 
you,  you  little  fool/ 

*  Oh,  we  know  you  girls  don't  care  for  reputa- 
tion.' 

*  Don't  we  though?' 

*  But  you  care  for  the  blunt/ 

*  Agreed.* 

*  Well  then  soldiers  are  the  boys  that  make  it/ 

*  La !  Dard,  I  never  heard  that  before.* 

'  At  the  wars,  I  mean :  pillaging  and  cetera,  not 
on  three  sous  a  day  here  at  home  of  course.  Why, 
Jacintha,'  said  Dard,  lowering  his  voice  mysteri- 
ously, *  there's  scarce  a  soldier  in  the  army  that 
hasn't  got  a  thousand  francs  hid  in  his  knapsack !' 

'  La,  now !  But  what  is  the  use  of  it'  if  he  is  to 
be  killed  next  minute  ?' 

*  I'll  tell  you.     When  the  soldier  is  dead — ' 

*  Yes,  Dard/ 

*The  general  turns  it  into  paper  money,  and 
sends  it  home  to  the  Minister  of  War/ 

'  Ay !  like  enough/ 

^  He  takes  it,  and  puts  as  much  to  it  out  of  the 
public  chest ;  then  he  sends  it  all  to  the  dead  man's 
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wife,  or,  if  he  has  got  no  wife,  to  his  sweetheart. 
Then  with  that  she  can  marry  the  chap  that  she  has 
been  taking  np  with  all  the  time  the  first  was  get- 
ting his  brains  knocked  out.  Oh,  I  am  up  to  all 
the  moves  now/ 

*  But,  Dard,  you  forget,  I  couldn't  bear  you  to  be 
killed  at  any  price/ 

*  No  more  could  I,'  was  the  frank  reply ;  *  but  I 
shouldn't.  The  enemy  always  fire  too  high  :  that's 
through  nervousness,  we've  licked  'em  so  often. 
Most  of  the  bullets  go  over  our  army  altogether, 
into  the  trees  round  about  the  field  of  battle ;  the 
chaps  that  do  get  killed  are  your  six  foot  ones; 
their  stupid  heads  are  always  in  the  way  of  evety- 
tJ^g*  yo^  know.  My  heart  is  quite  down  about 
it,  girl.     Here  is  my  number,  ninely-nine.' 

*  And  it  was  not  drawn,  Dard,  you  are  sure  ?' 

*  No !  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  them  all  drawn.  I 
saw  the  last  number  in  the  gentleman's  hand ;  it 
was  sixty  something.  So  I  come  to  tell  you^ 
because — because — ' 

*  Because  you  were  as  glad  as  I  am.  I  don't 
think  but  what  a  bullet  would  kill  a  little  one  as 
well  as  a  big  one.  You  are  well  out  of  that,  Dard. 
Come  and  help  me  draw  the  water.' 

*Well,  since  there  is  no  immortal  glory  to  be 
picked  up  to^ay,  I  will  go  in  for  odd  jobs  again.' 

*  That  is  you,  Dard.  That  is  what  you  are  fittest 
for.' 

While  they  were  drawing  the  water,  a  voice  was 
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heard  liallooing.  Dard  looked  up,  and  there  was 
a  rigid  military  figure,  with  a  tremendouB  inou£H 
tache,  peering  about.    Dard  was  overjoyed. 

^  It  is  my  friend  1  my  boon  companion,  Jacintha* 
Come  here,  old  fellow.  Ain't  I  glad  to  see  you^ 
that  is  all?' 

La  Croix  marched  towards  the  pair. 

*  What  are  you  skulking  here  for,  recruit  ninetyr 
nine?'  said  he,  sternly,  dropping  the  boon  com- 
panion in  the  sergeant ;  ^  the  rest  are  on  the  road/ 

*  The  rest,  old  fellow  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  why 
I  was  not  drawn/ 

*  Yes  you  were/ 
*NoI  wasnV 

*  Thunder  of  war,  but  I  say  you  were.  Yours 
was  the  last  number/ 

^  That  is  an  unlucky  guess  of  yours,  for  I  saw 
the  last  number.  Look  here,'  and  he  fumbled  in 
his  pocket,  and  produced  his  number. 

La  Croix  instantly  fished  out  a  corresponding 
number. 

*  Well,  and  here  you  are ;  this  was  the  last  num- 
ber drawn.' 

Dard  burst  out  laughing. 

*  You  goose,'  said  he,  *  that  is  sixty-six — ^look  at  it/ 

*  Sixiynsdx,'  roared  the  sergeant ;  *  no  more  than 
yours  is — ^they  are  both  sixty-six's  when  you  play 
tricks  with  them,  and  turn  them  up  like  that ;  but 
they  are  both  ninety-nine's  when  you  look  at  them 
fair/ 
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Dard  scratched  Iub  head. 

^  Come,  no  skulking ;  make  up  his  hundle,  girl^ 
and  let  us  be  off,  we  have  got  our  marching  orders. 
We  are  going  to  the  Rhine/ 

*And  do  you  think  that  I  will  let  him  go?' 
screamed  Jacintha.  *  No !  I  will  say  one  word  to 
Madame  Baynal,  and  she  will  buy  him  a  substitute 
directly/ 

Dard  stopped  her  fiercely. 

^  No !  I  have  told  all  in  the  village  that  I  would 
go  the  first  chance:  it  is  come,  and  I'll  go.  I 
won't  stay  to  be  laughed  at  about  this  too.  K  I 
was  sure  to  be  cut  in  pieces  Td  go!  give  over 
blubbering,  my  lass,  and  get  us  a  bottle  of  the  best 
wine,  and  while  we  are  drinking  it,  the  sergeant 
and  I,  you  make  up  my  bundle.  I  shall  never  do 
any  good  here/ 

Jacintha  knew  the  obstinate  toad.  She  did  as 
she  was  bid,  and  soon  the  little  bundle  was  ready, 
and  the  two  men  farced  the  wine ;  La  Croix,  radiant 
and  bellicose — Dard,  crest-fietllen  but  dogged  (for 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  good  French  stuff  at  the 
bottom  of  the  creature),  and  Jacintha  rocking  her^ 
self,  with  her  apron  over  her  head. 

La  Croix. — *  111  give  you  a  toast*  "  Here's  gun- 
powder." * 

Jacintha.— *  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ohT 

Dard  (angrily). — *Do  drop  that,  Jacintha — do 
you  think  that  is  encouraging — Sergeant,  I  told  this 
poor  girl  aU  about  glory  before  you  came,  but  she 
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was  not  ripe'  for  it — say  something  to  cheer  her 
np,  for  I  can*t/ 

*  I  can !'  cried  this  trumpet  of  battle,  emptying 
its  glass.     ^  Attention,  young  woman/ 

*  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  yes,  sir/ 

^  A  French  soldier  is  a  man  who  carries  France 
in  his  heart/ 

*  But  if  the  cruel  foreign  soldiers  kill  him  ?  oh !' 

*  If  they  do,  he  does  not  care  a  .     Every 

man  must  die ;  horses  likewise,  and  dogs,  and  don* 
keys,  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  troubles ; 
but  dogs  and  donkeys  and  chaps  in  blouses  can't 
die  gloriously  as  Dard  may,  if  he  has  any  luck  at 
•all ;  so,  from  this  hour,  if  there  was  twice  as  little 
of  him,  be  proud  of  him,  for  from  this  time  he  is  a 
part  of  France  and  her  renown.  Come,  recruit 
ninety-nine,  shoulder  your  traps  at  duty's  call,  and 
let  us  go  forth  in  form.  Attention!  Quick— 
march !  Ten  thousand  devils !  is  that  the  way  I 
showed  you  to  march  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  start 
from  the  left  leg?  Now  try  again.  Quick — 
march!  left,  right — left,  right — ^left,  right.  Now 
you've  GtOT  it — Drat  ye — Keep  it  left,  right — left, 
right — ^left,  right/  And  the  sergeant  marched  his 
little  recruit  to  the  wars. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Josephine. — ^  Laure,  the  doctor  is  cold  to  me/ 

Lanre. — *  And  to  me  too/ 

Josephine. — *I  have  noticed  it  ever  since  we 
came  from  Frejus,  Laure.' 

Laure. — '  Yes,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  him  t 
of  course  you  know  why  it  is  ?' 

Josephhie. — *  No !  would  to  heaven  I  did  Y 

Laure. — *  It  is  jealousy :  these  men  are  twice  as 
jealous  as  we  are,  and  about  twice  as  many  things* 
We  had  another  doctor  at  Frejus.' 

Josephine. — *  But  how  could  I  help  ?  No  I  It 
jnust  be  more  than  that.     Oh !  if  he  suspects  III' 

Laure. — *  No  dear :  now  don't  torment  yourself. 
I  saw  his  face  when  he  said,  "  I  decline  to  interfere 
with  another  doctor's  patients."  "  Another  doctor's 
patients  too  I"  such  a  phrase !' 

Josephine. — *Pray  heaven  you  may  be  right  I 
He  is  very  cold  to  us,  especially  to  me.' 

Laure  (sharply). — *  Don't  be  fanciful,  dear/ 

Josephine. — *  Forgive  me.  Let  us  speak  of 
something  else.  What  have  you  done  to  Edouard  ?' 
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Laure. — *  That  is  a  question  I  have  answered, 
let  me  see,  twelve  times/ 

Josephine. — *  Yes,  Laure,  but  your  answers  were 
no  answers  at  all,  and  T  want  the  truth.' 

Laure. — ^*He  is  a  little  ill-tempered,  jealous, 
tyrannical  wretch.' 

Josephine. — *  Who  is  he  jealous  of?' 

Laure  made  a  face,  and  began  to  count  on  her 
fingers.     *  First,  of  Camille  Dujardin/ 

Josephine. — *  Oh  I' 

Laure. — *  Secondly,  of  Josephine  de  Beaure- 
paire.' 

Josephine. — *  Ah !' 

Laure. — ^  Thirdly,  of  all  the  world.' 

Josephine. — *  I  must  hear  his  account,  and  make 
you  friends  again.' 

Laure  opened  her  mouth  to  remonstrate,  but 
Josephine  implored  her  to  let  her  have  her  Own 
way. 

*'  I  have  not  many  joys  Laure :  this  one  we  can 
all  have,  the  pleasure  of  making  peace  between 
our  friends  that  misunderstand  one  another.' 

*  My  poor  sister !'  cried  Laure,  *  when  will  you 
think  of  yourself,  and  leave  fools  and  egotists  to 
mend  their  own  breakages  ?' 

*  You  consent  to  my  interference  Laure  ?* 
No  answer. 
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Edouard,  the  moment  his  temper  cooled,  became 
very  sad.  He  longed  to  be  friMids  again  with 
Laure,  but  he  did  not  know  how.  His  own  pride 
held  him  back,  and  so  did  his  fear  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  his  offended  mistress  would 
not  listen  to  an  offer  of  reconciliation  firom 
him. 

What  a  change !  He  sat  down  alone  now  to  all 
his  little  meals.  No  sweet  mellow  voices  in  his 
ear  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

His  landlady  brought  him  in  a  letter  in  a  lady's 
hand-writing.  His  heart  gave  a  leap.  But  on 
examining  it,  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  some- 
thing like  Laure's,  but  it  was  not  hers.  It  proved 
to  be  three  lines  from  Josephine :  requesting  him 
to  come  and  speak  to  her.  He  went  over  directly, 
Josephine  was  in  the  Pleasance. 

*'What  has  she  been  doing  to  you,  dear  T  began 
she  kindly. 

*  Has  she  not  told  you,  Madame  Baynal  T 
'Nor 

*  But  she  has  told  you  what  /  said  to  A^  f  said 
Edouard  looking  uneasy. 

*  No :  she  is  refractory.  She  will  tell  me  no- 
thing :  and  that  makes  me  fear  she  is  th6  one  in 
fault.' 

*  Oh  !  if  she  does  not  accuse  me,'I  am  sure  I  will 
not  accuse  her.  I  dare  say  I  am  io  blame  :  it  is 
not  her  fault  that  I  cannot  make  her  love  me.* 

*  But  you  can  :  she  does.' 
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*  Yes !  but  she  loves  others  better,  and  she  holds 
me  out  no  hope  it  will  ever  be  otherwise.  Tou 
are  an  angel,  Josephine :  but  on  this  one  point 
how  can  I  hope  for  your  sympathy.  Alas!  you 
are  my  most  terrible  rival.' 

*  I  don't  understand  you.* 

*  She  told  me  plainly,  she  never  could  love  me 
as  she  loves  you.' 

*  And  you  believed  her  ?' 

*  I  saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve  her.' 

*  Foolish  boy!  Dear  Edouard,  you  must  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  every  word  we  say. 
Does  my  sister  at  her  age  know  everything?  is 
she  a  prophet  ?  Perhaps  she  really  fancies  she  will 
always  love  her  sister  a^i  she  does  now :  but  you 
are  a  man  of  sense :  you  ought  to  smile  and  let 
her  talk.  When  you  marry  her  you  will  take  her 
to  your  own  house.  She  will  only  see  me  now 
and  then.  She  will  have  you  and  your  affection 
always  present.  Each  day  some  new  tie  between 
you  and  her.  You  two  will  share  every  joy,  every 
sorrow.  Your  children  playing  at  your  feet,  and 
reflecting  the  features  of  both  parents,  will  make 
you  one :  your  hearts  will  melt  together  in  that 
blessed  union  which  raises  earth  so  near  to  heaven ; 
and  then  you  will  wonder  you  could  ever  be  jealous 
of  poor  Josephine,  who  must  never  hope  —  ah  I 
me!' 

Edouard,  wrapped  up  in  himself,  mistook 
Josephine's  emotion  at  the  picture  she  had  drawn 
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of  conjugal  love.  He  soothed  her,  vowed  upon 
his  honour  he  never  would  separate  Ijaure  from 
her. 

*  My  dear  sister/-  he  cried,  *  you  are  an  angel 
and  I  am  a  fiend.  Jealousy  must  be  the  meanest 
of  all  sentiments.  I  never  will  be  jealous  again — 
above  all,  jealous  of  you,  sweet  angel :  after  all, 
you  are  my  sister  as  well  as  hers,  and  she  has  a 
right  to  love  you  since  I  love  you/ 

*  Tou  make  me  very  happy  when  you  talk  so,' 
sighed  Josephine  :  *  peace  is  made  ?' 

*  Never  again  to  be  broken.  I  will  go  and  ask 
her  pardon.     What  is  the  matter  now  T 

Jacintha  was  cackling  very  loud,  and  dismissing 
with  ignominy  two  beggars,  male  and  female. 

Jacintha  was  industry  personified,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  mendicity.  In  vain  the  couple 
protested,  Heaven  knows  with  what  truth,  that 
they  were  not  beggars,  but  mechanics  out  of  work. 
•  March  !  tramp !'  was  Jacintha's  least  word.  She 
added,  giving  the  rein  to  her  imagination — *  I'll 
loose  the  dog.'  The  man  moved  away,  the  woman 
turned  appealingly  to  Edouard.  He  and  Jose- 
phine came  towards  the  group.  She  had  got  a 
sort  of  large  hood,  and  in  that  hood  she  carried  an 
infant  on  her  shoulders.  Josephine  inspected  this 
arrangement. 

*  It  looks  sickly,  poor  little  thing.' 

*  What  can  you  expect,  my  young  lady  ?  its 
mother  had  to  rise  and  go  about  when  she  ought 
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to  have  been  in  her  bed :  and  now  she  has  not 
enough  to  give  it/ 

*  Oh,  dear  !*  cried  Josephine.  *  Jacintha/  she 
cried,  *  give  them  some  food  and  a  nice  bottle  of 
wine.' 

*  That  I  will,*  cried  Jacintha,  changing  her  tone, 
with  conrtier-like  alacrity.  *I  did  not  see  she 
was  nursing.' 

Josephine  put  a  franc  into  the  infant's  hand : 
the  little  fingers  closed  on  it  with  that  instinct 
of  appropriation,  which  is  our  first,  and  often  our 
last  sentiment.  Josephine  smiled  lovingly  on  the 
child,  and  the  child  seeing  that  gave  a  small  crow, 

^  Bless  it,'  said  Josephine,  and  thereupon  her 
lovely  head  reared  itself  Kke  a  snake's,  and 
then  darted  down  on  the  child :  and  the  young 
noble  kissed  the  beggar's  brat  as  if  she  would 
eat  it. 

This  won  the  mother's  heart  more  than  even  the 
gifts. 

*  Blessings  on  you,  my  lady!'  she  cried,  *I 
pray  the  Lord  not  to  forget  this  when  a  woman's 
trouble  comes  on  you  in  your  turn !  It  is  a  small 
child^  mademoiselle,  but  it  is  not  an  imhealthy 
one.  See.'  Inspection  was  offered,  and  eagerly 
accepted. 

Edouard  stood  looking  on  at  some  distance  in 
amazement,  mingled  with  disgust. 

'  Ugh !'  said  he,  when  she  rejoined  him,  *  how 
ootild  you  kiss  that  nasty  little  brat  ?' 
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*  Dear  Edottard,  don't  speak  bo  of  a  poor  little 
innocent.  Who  would  pity  them  if  we  women 
did  not  ?     It  had  lovely  eyes/ 

'  Like  sancers !' 

*Y6s; 

*  It  is  no  compliment  when  yon  are  affectionate 
to  anyhody  :  yon  overflow  with  benevolence  on  all 
creation ;  like  the  rose  which  sheds  its  perfdme  on 
the  first  comer/ 

*  If  he  is  not  going  to  be  jealons  of  me  next  !* 
whined  Josephine. 

She  took  him  to  Laure,  and  she  said — *  There, 
whenever  good  friends  qnarrel,  it  is  understood  they 
were  both  in  the  wrong.  Bygones  are  to  be  by- 
gones, and  when  yonr  time  comes  round  to  quarrel 
again,  please  consult  me  first,  since  it  is  me  you 
will  afllict/ 

She  left  them  together,  and  went  and  tapped 
timidly  at  the  doctor's  study. 

Monsieur  St.  Aubin  received  her  with  none  of 
that  coldness  she  had  seen  in  him.  He  appeared 
both  surprised  and  pleased  at  her  visit  to  his  Uttle 
sanctum.  He  even  showed  an  emotion  Josephine 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  But  that  wore  off 
during  the  conversation. 

*  Dear  fiiend,'  said  she,  *  I  come  to  consult  you 
about  Laure  and  Edouard.' 

She  then  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
hinted  at  Edouard's  one  fault. 

The  doctor  smiled.     *  It  is  curious.     You  have 
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come  to  draw  my  attention  to  a  point  GXk  which  it 
has  been  fixed  for  some  days  past.  I  am  preparing 
a  cure  for  the  two  jomxg  fools :  a  severe  remedy, 
but  in  their  case  a  sure  one/ 

He  then  showed  her  a  deed,  wherein  he  had 
settled, sixty  thousand  francs  on  Laure  and  her 
children. 

^  Edouard  has  a  good  place.  He  is  active  and 
rising,  and  with  my  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  a 
little  purse  of  ten  thousand  more  for  furniture  and 
nonsense,  they  can  marry  next  week  if  they  like. 
Yes,  marriage  is  a  medicine  which  acts  differently 
on  good  men  and  good  women.  She  does  not  love 
him  quite  enough.  Cure — ^marriage.  He  loves 
her  a  little  too  much.     Cure-»-marriage.' 

*  Oh !  doctor  !' 

^  Can't  help  it.  I  did  not  make  men  and  women. 
We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and 
thank  God  for  it  on  the  whole.  Have  you  nothing 
else  to  confide  to  me,  my  dear?* 

*  No,  doctor.' 

*  Are  you  sure,  my  child  ?' 

*  No,  dear  friend.* 

*  Then  there  is  only  this  thing  in  which  I  can 
co-operate  with  you  ?' 

*  But  this  is  very  near  my  heart,*  faltered  Jo- 
sephine. 

The  doctor  sighed.     He  then  said  gently, 

*  They  shall  be  happy  :  as  happy  as  you  wish 
them.' 
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Meantime,  in  another  room,  a  reconciliation 
scene  was  taking  place,  and  the  mutual  concessions 
of  two  impetuous  but  generous  spirits. 

The  doctor's  generosity  transpired  in  the  house, 
and  the  wedding  became  an  understood  thing. 
All  Laure  asked  for  was  to  see  more  colour  in 
Josephine's  cheek. 

^  I  could  not  leave  her  as  she  is,  and  I  will  not.' 

*  Why  leave  her  at  all  ?  we  will  have  her  and 
nurse  her  till  my  dear  commandant  comes  back  to 
her; 

The  baroness's  sight  had  failed  considerably  for 
some  months  past.  But  the  change  in  Josephine's 
appearance  was  too  marked  to  escape  her. 

She  ofi;en  asked  Laure  what  could  be  the 
matter. 

*  Some  passing  ailment.' 

^  Passing  ?  She  has  been  so,  on  and  off,  a  long 
time.' 

*  The  doctor  is  sure  she  will  outgrow  it.' 

'  Pray  Heaven  she  may.  She  makes  me  very 
anxious.' 

Laure  made  light  of  it  to  her  mother,  but  in  her 
own  heart  she  grew  more  and  more  anxious  day 
by  day.  She  held  secret  conferences  with  Ja- 
cintha;  that  sagacious  personage  had  a  plan  to 
wake  Josephine  from  her  deathly  languor,  and 
even  soothe  her  nerves,  and  check  those  pitiable 
fits  of  nervous  irritation  to  which  she  had  become 
subject.     Unfortunately,   Jacintha's  plan  was    so 
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difficult  and  so  dangerous,  that  at  first  even  the 
courageous  Laure  recoiled  from  it ;  but  there  are 
dangers  that  seem  to  diminish  when  you  look  them 
long  in  the  face. 

The  whole  party  was  seated  in  the  tapestried 
room  :  Jacintha  was  there,  sewing  a  pair  of  sheets, 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  gentlefolks,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work ;  but  with  both  ears  on  full  cock* 

The  doctor,  holding  his  glasses  to  his  eye,  had 
just  began  to  read  out  the  Moniteur. 

The  baroness  sat  close  to  him,  Edouard  oppo* 
site  ;  and  the  young  ladies  each  in  her  comer  of  a 
large  luxurious  sofa,  at  some  little  distance. 

* "  The  Austrians  left  seventy  cannon,  eight 
thousand  men,  and  three  colours  upon  the  field/* 
Aha !' 

* "  Army  of  the  North  :  General  Menard  de- 
feated the  enemy  after  a  severe  engagement, 
taking  thirteen  field-pieces  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition."  The  military  news  ought  to  be 
printed  larger  instead  of  smaller  than  the  rest/ 

The  Baroness.—*  And  there  is  never  anything 
in  the  Moniteur! 

St.  Aubin. — ^  The  deuce  there  is  not.' 

Baroness. — *It  is  always  the  same  thing:  it  is 
only  the  figures  that  vary.  So  many  cannon  taken, 
so  many  fortresses,  and  so  many  colours.  Nothing 
about  Egypt,  the  only  thing  that  interests  people.' 

St.  Aubin.—* "  Army  of  the  Rhine/'     If  I  was 
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king  I  would  put  down  small  type:  it  is  the 
greatest  foe  knowledge  has.  "  A  sanguinary  en* 
gagement — eight  thousand  of  the  enemy  killed  and 
wounded.  We  have  some  losses  to  lament.  The 
Colonel  Dujardin." ' 

Josephine. — *  Ah  V 

Baroness.—*  Only  wounded  I  hope.^ 

St.  Aubin.— *"  At  the  head  of  the  24th  brigade 
made  a  brilliant  charge  on  the  enemy's  flank,  that 
is  described  in  the  general  order  as  having  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  battle."  Bravo,  well  done 
CamiUe!' 

Baroness. — ^*How  badly  you  do  read  monsieur. 
I  thought  he  was  gone ;  instead  of  that  he  has 
covered  himself  with  glory :  but  it  is  all  our  doing, 
is  it  not  young  ladies?     We  saved  his  life.' 

St.  Aubin. — *  We  saved  it  amongst  us  madam.' 

Edouard. — *  What  is  the  mattA*,  Laure  ?' 
•    Laure. — *  Nothing :  give  me  the  salts,  quick.' 

She  only  passed  them,  as  it  were,  under  her  own 
nostrils;  then  held  them  to  Josephine,  who  was 
now  observed  to  be  trembling  all  over.  Laure 
contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  mere 
sympathy  on  Josephine's  part. 

*  Don't  be  silly,  girls,'  cried  the  baroness,  cheer- 
fully ;  *  there  is  nobody  killed  that  we  care  about.' 

Jacintha. — *  If  you  please,  monsieur,  is  there  any- 
thing about  Dard  ?' 

St.  Aubin. — *  There  won't  be  anything  about 
him,  till  he  is  knocked  on  the  head.' 
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Jacintha. — *  Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  him  at  all/ 

At  this  very  moment,  the  new  servant,  F^n- 
chette,  whom  the  baroness  had  hired  to  Jacintha's 
infinite  disgust,  brought  in  the  long-expected  letter 
from  Egypt. 

Baroness. — ^  Here  is  something  better  than  salts 
for  you.  It  is  a  long  letter,  Josephine,  and  all 
in  his  own  hand.  So  he  is  safe,  thank  Heaven ! 
I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  again.  You 
frightened  me  for  that  poor  Camille :  but  this  is 
worth  a  dozen  Camilles.  This  is  my  son.  I  would 
give  my  old  life  for  him.' 

*  My  dear  Mother, — ("  Bless  him  V) — my  dear 
wife,  and  my  dear  sister, — ("  Well !  you  sit  there 
like  two  rocks ! !") — We  have  just  gained  a  battle 
—fifty  colours.  ("  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?") 
All  the  enemy's  baggage  and  ammunition  are  in 
our  hands.  (^^This  is  something  like  a  battle, 
this  one.")  Also  the  Pacha  of  Natolie.  ("Ah! 
the  Pacha  of  Natolie — an  important  personage,  no 
doubt,  though  I  never  had  the  honour  of  hearing 
of  him.  Do  you  hear? — ^you  on  the  sofa.  My 
son  has  captured  the  Pacha  of  Natolie.  He  is  as 
brave  as  Caesar.")  But  this  success  is  not  one  of 
those  that  lead  to  important  results,  ("  Never  mind, 
a  victory  is  a  victory !")  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
a  long  time  in  this  confounded  country.' 

Here  a  glance  quick  aa  lightning  passed  between 
Josephine  and  lAure* 
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* "  Have  you  news  of  your  patient,  my  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  DujarcUn?  I  spoke  of  him  to 
Bonaparte  the  other  day.  A  thorough  soldier, 
that  fellow."  (So  he  is :  and  a  charming  young 
man.)  Come  here,  Josephine/  She  read  to  Jose-^ 
phine  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone  of  voice :  * "  Tell 
my  wife  I  love  her  more  and  more  every  day. 
I  don't  expect  as  much  from  her,  hut  she  will  make 
me  very  happy  if  she  can  make  shift  to  like  me  as 
well  as  her  family  do."  No  danger!  What 
hushand  deserves  to  he  loved  as  he  does  ?  I  long 
for  his  return^  that  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his 
sister  may  all  combine  to  teach  this  poor  soldier 
what  happiness  means.  We  owe  him  everything, 
Josephine,  and  if  we  did  not  love  him,  and  make 
him  happy,  we  should  be  monsters;  now  should 
we  not  ?' 

Josephine. — *  Yes.* 

^  Now  you  may  read  his  letter :  Jacintha  and 
all,*  said  the  baroness,  graciously. 

The  letter  circulated.  Meantime  the  baroness 
conversed  with  St.  Aubin  in  quite  an  undertone. 

*  My  friend,  look  at  that  child  !* 
'  What  child  ?' 

*  Josephine.  See  how  pale  «he  is.  I  noticed 
it  the  moment  she  came  near  me.' 

*  Her  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  frightened  her.' 
^No!  no!  it  is  more  than  that.    She  has  lost 

her   appetite.      She  never    laughs.      She  sighs. 
That  girl  is  ill,  or  else  she  is  going  to  be  ill.' 
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*  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  madam/  said  St. 
Aubin  looking  her  coolly  in  the  face. 

^  But  I  say  she  is.  Is  a  doctor's  eye  keener  than 
a  mother's  ?' 

*  Considerably/  replied  the  doctor  with  cool  and 
enviable  effrontery. 

The  baroness  rose.  *  Now,  children,  for  our  even- 
ing walk.     We  shall  enjoy  it  now.' 

*  I  trust  yon  may :  but  for  all  that  I  mnst  forbid 
the  evening  air  to  one  of  the  party — to  Madaine 
Baynal.' 

The  baroness  came  to  him  and  whispered, '  That 
is  right.  Thank  yon.  See  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,  and  tell  me.'  And  she  carried  off  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

At  the  same  time  Jacintha  asked  permission  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  her  relations  in 
the  village. 

But  why  that  swift,  quivering  glance  of  intel- 
ligence between  Jacintha  and  Laure  de  Beaure- 
paire  when  the  baroness  said — *  Yes,  certainly.' 

Josephine  and  the  doctor  were  left  alone. 

Josephine  had  noticed  the  old  people  whisper 
and  her  mother  glance  her  way,  and  the  whole 
woman  was  on  her  guard.  She  assumed  a  languid 
complacency,  and,  by  way  of  shield,  if  necessary, 
took  some  work,  and  bent  her  eyes  and  apparently 
her  attention  on  it. 

The  doctor  was  silent  and  ill  at  ease. 

She  saw  he  had  something  weighty  on  his  mind. 
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and  that  it  would  come  out,  unless  she  oould  divert 
it.  A  vague  fear  prompted  her  to  avoid  all  weighty 
topics.    So  she  said  quietly — 

'  The  air  would  have  done  me  no  harm.' 

*  Neither  will  a  few  words  with  me.' 

'  Oh  no  I  dear  friend.  I  think  I  should  have 
liked  a  little  walk  this  evening.' 

*  I  played  the  tjrrant.  A  friend  is  sometimes  a 
tyrant.' 

^  I  forgive  you.  My  walk  is  not  lost^  since  I 
gain  a  tSte-h^Ste  with  you  in  exchange  for  it.' 

The  doctor  took  no  notice  of  this  somewhat 
hollow  speech.  There  was  another  silence.  A  very 
long  one. 

*  Josephine,'  said  the  doctor  quietly,  *  when  you 
were  a  child  I  saved  your  life.' 

*  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  speak  of  it.  I 
was  choked  by  the  croup,  and  you  had  the  courage 
to  lance  my  windpipe.' 

*HadI?'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile.  He 
added,  gravely,  ^  it  seems  then  that  to  be  cruel  is 
sometimes  kindness.  Josephine,  we  love  those 
whose  life  we  have  saved.' 

*  And  they  love  you.' 

*  Since  that  day,  how  many  kind  offices,  how 
sweet  and  sacred  an  affection  between  us  two  I 
Many  a  father  and  daughter  might  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  us.' 

*  From  you,  my  second  father — ^not  from  me.' 
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*  Yet  I  have  to  reproach  yon  or  myself.  For 
after  all  these  years  I  have  failed  to  inspire  you 
with  confidence/  The  doctor's  voice  was  sad,  and 
Josephine's  hosom  panted. 

*  Pray  do  not  say  so/  she  cried.  *  I  Would  trust 
you  with  my  life/ 

*  But  not,  it  seems,  with  your  secret/ 

*  My  secret  I   What  secret  ?     I  have  no  secrets/ 

*  Josephine,  you  have  now  for  full  twelve  months 
suffered  in  hody  and  mind ;  yet  you  have  never 
come  to  me  for  counsel,  for  comfort,  for  an  old 
man's  experience  and  advice,  or  even  for  medical 
aid/ 

*  But,  dear  friend,  I  assure  you — * 

*We  do  not  deceive  pur  friend.  We  cannot 
deceive  our  doctor/ 

Josephine  tremhled :  hut  women  are  not  to  he 
drawn  as  men  are.  She  fought  every  inch  of 
ground  after  the  manner  of  her  sex.  *Dear 
doctor,'  said  she,  *  I  love  you  all  the  better  for 
this.  Your  regard  for  me  has  for  once  blinded 
your  ,science.  I  am  not  so  robust  as  you  have 
known  me,  but  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter 
with  me.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Besides, 
it  is  not  interesting  to  talk  about  oneself/ 

*  Very  well :  since  there  is  nothing  serious  or 
interesting  in  your  case,  we  will  talk  about  some- 

•  thing  that  is  both  serious  and  interesting.' 

*  With  all  my  heart :'  and  she  smiled,  content 
at  averting  criticism  from  herself. 
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*  We  will  talk  about  your  child.' 

The  work  dropped  from  Josephine's  hands,  she 
turned  her  face  wildly  on  St.  Aubin,  and  with 
terrified  eyes  fixed  on  him,  faltered  out — 

*M— my  chad?' 

*  My  words  are  plain/  replied  he  gravely.  *  Your 

CHILD.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•  Eien  rCest  certain  que  Vimprivu^ 

*  Our  success  leads  to  no  great  results,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  be  a  long  time  in  this  confounded 
country.'    So  wrote  Baynal. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  he  was  sailing  France- 
ward  with  General  Bonaparte.  That  great  man 
dropped  Egypt  suddenly,  very  suddenly  to  those 
who  confound  the  date  of  an  act  with  the  date  of 
the  secret  determination  that  has  preceded  it  who 
knows  how  long  ?  He  dropped  Egypt,  not,  as  his 
small  critics  fancy,  because  France  and  he  could 
not  have  contrived  to  hold  a  comer  of  Egypt  to 
this  day,  but  because  he  had  discovered  he  could 
not  make  of  little  Egypt  the  great  stepping-stone 
he  had  intended. 

Take  this  clue  to  Napoleon  I. 

The  ends  of  ordinary  geniuses  were  his  means. 

Their  goals  his  steppingnstones. 

Goes  he  to  Egypt,  be  sure  he  goes  for  Syria  and 
Assyria,  at  least. 

If  Moscow — little  ciiy  of  huts — thinks  he  went 
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to  Moscow  for  Moscow,  it  pays  itself  too  great  a 
compliment,  and  him  too  small  a  one.  He  went 
to  Moscow  for  Dellii  and  Canfon. 

And  when  I  think  of  this  trait  in  him,  with  all 
its  mental  consequences,  I  come,  by  my  art,  with 
regret  to  the  conclusion,  that  Napoleon  I.  was  at 
no  period  of  his  career  a  happy  man,  nor,  with  his 
gigantic  estimate  of  success,  what  he  would  call  a 
very  successful  man ;  nor  much  gratified  by  the 
successes  that  dazzled  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  magnitude  of  his  views  Napoleon  will 
stand  alone  among  the  sons  of  earth  till  the  last 
trumpet.  But  one  trait  he  shared  with  every  suc- 
cessful genius,  whether  of  the  sword,  the  pen,  or 
the  brush.  Unsuccessful  geniuses  waste  themselves. 
Successful  geniuses  lay  themselves  out  to  advan- 
tage :  ay,  economise  themselves — some  by  calcular 
tion,  the  rest  by  instinct.  Napoleon  was  too  prac- 
tical to  waste  Napoleon  long  on  Egypt.  He  did 
not  give  up  the  little  country  of  the  great  pyramids 
in  despair:  he  flimg  it  up  by  calculation.  The 
globe  offered  greater  prizes — and  the  globe  was  his 
province. 

He  came  swiftly  back  to  Paris,  and  Raynal,  who 
was  on  his  staff,  came  with  him,  but  not  to  stay. 
He  was  to  go  off,  without  a  day's  delay,  to  the 
Rhine  with  despatches,  and  a  command  as  briga- 
dier in  that  army. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

*  Your  child  !' 

When  the  doctor  repeated  these  words,  when 
Josephine  looking  in  his  face  saw  he  spoke  from 
knowledge,  however  acquired,  and  not  from  guess, 
she  glided  down  slowly  oflf  the  sofa  and  clasped  his 
knees  as  he  stood  before  her,  and  hid  her  face  in 
an  agony  of  shame  and  terror  on  his  knees.  In 
this  attitude  they  were  surprised  by  Laure  who 
had  slipped  back  (on  a  pretence  of  forgetting  her 
gloves)  to  see  what  St.  Aubin  had  to  say  to  Jose- 
phine* 

Laure  opened  the  door  softly.  She  did  not 
arrive  soon  enough  to  hear  the  terrible  words  :  but 
she  saw  her  sister  trembling  at  the  doctor's  knees, 
and  she  herself  stood  pale  and  panting.  ^  What 
could  it  mean  ?' 

*  Forgive  met*  cried  Josephine  in  a  choking 
voice.  *  Forgive  me !  Oh  pray  do  not  expose  me  I 
Do  not  destroy  me !' 

*  Laure  lowered  her  head,  and  darted  behind  a 
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large  screen  that  stood  in  the  room,  unseen  either 
hy  the  doctor,  whose  back  was  turned  to  her,  or  by 
her  sister,  who  was  hiding  her  eyes  against  the 
doctor's  knees. 

The  doctor  raised  Madame  Baynal  against  her 
will.  She  was  so  ashamed,  she  could  not  bear  him 
to  see  her  face.  But  he  made  her  sit,  and  held  one 
of  her  hands,  and  soothed  her  terror  while  she 
turned  from  him  and  hid  her  face  on  her  hand,  and 
her  hand  on  a  comer  of  the  couch. 

*  Shall  I  ever  expose,  or  wound  you,  foolish  one  ? 
This  is  to  keep  you  from  exposing  and  destroying 
yourself.  Unhappy  child,  did  you  think  you  had 
deceived  me,  or  that  you  are  fit  to  deceive  any  but 
the  blind  ?  Your  face,  your  anguish  after  Colonel 
Dujardin's  departure — your  languor,  and  then  your 
sudden  robustness,  your  appetite,  your  caprices, 
your  strange  sojourn  at  Frejus,  your  changed  looks, 
and  loss  of  health  on  your  return  1  Josephine,  your 
old  friend  has  passed  many  an  hour  thinking  of 
you,  in  divining  your  folly,  in  following  your  trou- 
ble step  by  step,  not  invited  to  aid  you,  incapable 
of  betraying  you/ 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  Laure  came  run- 
ning towards  him  with  tearful  eyes,  and  flung  both 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

*  Ah,  my  poor  child !'  said  he ;  *  this  is  not  a 
secret  for  one  of  your  age  to  know  I' 

'Josephine  did  not  tell  me,'  was  the  prompt 
answer. 
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VStrange  that  nobody  should  think  tm  a  proper 
person  to  be  trusted !'  said  the  doctor. 

*  Dear  doctor !  if  I  had  respected  you  less,  I  could 
have  borne  to  confess  to  you.' 

*  No !  no !  you  feared  me.  You  had  no  cause. 
You  did  not  trust  me.  You  had  every  reason  too. 
I  will  show  you  I  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  you  denied  me.  First  I  was  worthy  of 
it,  because  I  never  lost  my  confidence  in  you,  Jose- 
phine. Here  were  all  the  signs  of  an  illicit  attach- 
ment. Well,  what  did  I  say  ?  I  said  I  know  my 
Josephine.  I  went  to  the  mairie  at  Frejus  upon  a 
very  different  pretence.  I  got  a  sight  of  the  books, 
and  in  a  minute  I  found  Camille's  name  and  yours. 
Such  was  my  confidence  in  you  who  had  none  in 
me.  I  said  there  must  have  been  a  marriage  of 
some  sort.' 

The  doctor  looked  round  triumphant  in  his  own 
sagacity.  Alas!  he  missed  the  merited  applause. 
Josephine  looked  in  his  face  puzzled. 

*  Dear  friend,'  said  she  hesitating,  *  I  do  not  quite 
imderstand  you.  I  know  your  sagacity,  but  since 
you  had  discovered  I  was  a — a — ^mother,  of  course 
you  knew  I  must  be  a  wife.  How  could  I  be  a 
mother  you  know,  unless  I  was  a  wife  first  ?* 

The  doctor  wore  a  look  half  satirical,  half  tender : 
he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  *  That  is  very  true,'  said 
he  mighty  drily.  *Well  I  revoke  my  claim  to 
intelligence  on  that  score.  Let  us  try  again. 
Mivart  sent  you  some  soothin^^  draughts  after  my 
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visit  to  Frejus — ^magical  ones  eh?    I  prescribed 
them/ 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  dearest,  best  of  friends — oh !  I 
have  been  very  culpable  towards  you/ 

*  Try  again :  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  absent  two 
days/ 

*Yes!  and  you  never  told  us  where  you  had 
been/ 

^  I  was  at  Frejus :  that  virulent  disease  the  small 
pox  was  there/ 

^  Oh !  heaven !'  and  Josephine  clasped  her  hands 
in  terror, 

*  The  danger  is  past.  I  heard  of  it.  Instantly 
I  got  some  vaccine  from  Paris,  and  I  went  over  to 
Frejus,  for  I  said  to  myself — ' 

The  doctor  never  said  it  to  anybody  but  himself : 
for  ere  he  concluded  his  sentence  he  was  almost 
stifled  with  embraces  and  kisses  by  the  young 
mother.  In  the  midst  of  which  she  ended  his 
sentence  for  him. 

You  said—*  I  saved  Josephine's  life,  I  will  save 
her  boy/ 

*  We  are  beginning  to  understand  one  another,* 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  whimper, 
for  which  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuflf  as  antidote. 
Now  dears  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  divined, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  the  rest,  and  then  we  will 
act  in  concert.  The  news  came  of  Raynal's  death. 
You  thought  yourself  free,  that  I  understand.  But 
why  marry  so  soon,  and  why  not  marry  openly  ?* 
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Said  Laure  hastily — 

*  It  was  all  his  fault/ 
'  Whose  r 

'No!  no!*  said  Josephine.  *It  was  not  his 
fault — ah  !  do  not  throw  the  blame  on  the  absent 
and  the  unhappy.' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  blame  him  mitch.  He  was 
a  man  doctor,  and  required  what  I  believe  all 
1/oimg  men  do — that  she  should  sacrifice  every 
feeling  to  him.  He  said,  if  you  love  me  you  will 
marry  me  before  the  priest,  and  erase  from  our 
minds  that  other  marriage.     She  refused/ 

*  Say  rather  I  hesitated/ 

*  Well !  she  declined  :  then  he  reproached  her/ 

*  Never !  doctor,  dear  doctor,  Camille  never  re- 
proached me :  he  only  pined  away  and  doubted 
my  love.  My  resolution  failed  :  I  wanted  to  make 
everybody  happy:  I  volunteered  to  marry  him 
secretly,  not  to  give  my  mother  pain/ 

*  She  volunteered?'  cried  Laure  impatiently. 
*  It  was  I  who  forced  that  fatal  measure  on  her  :  I 
alone  am  to  blame  :  it  is  she  alone  who  suffers/ 

*  Oh  concealment  —  concealment  !'  cried  the 
doctor.  *  But  you  are  punished  more  than  you 
deserve.  I  understand  it  all  too  well :  your  story 
is  but  the  story  of  your  sex — self-sacrifice.  I  dare 
say  you  sacrificed  your  heart  to  your  mother  in 
marrying  Colonel  Raynal/ 

*  She  did!— she  did!' 

*  Then  you  sacrificed  every  feeling  but  pity  to 
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your  lover.     And  now  you  must  sacrifioe  every- 
thing to  your  husband.' 

*  He  is  well  worthy  of  any  sacrifioe  I  can  make/ 
said  Josephine;  ^but,  oh  sir,  if  you  knew  how 
hard  it  is  to  me  to  live !' 

'  I  hope  to  make  it  less  hard  to  you  ere  long/ 
said  the  doctor  quietly.  He  then  congratulated 
himself  on  having  forced  Josephine  to  confide  in 
him.  *For/  said  he,  *you  never  needed  an  expe- 
rienced friend  more  than  at  this  moment.  Your 
mother  will  not  always  be  so  blind  as  of  late. 
Edouard  is  suspicious.  Jacintha  is  a  shrewd  young 
woman,  and  very  inquisitive.' 

Here  the  young  ladies  interchanged  a  look,  but 
were  ashamed  to  own  they  had  taken  Jacintha 
into  their  confidence. 

*  I  do  not  dwell  much  on  the  terrible  event  of 
Baynal's  inmiediate  return  ;  to-day's  letters  render 
that  improbable.  But  improbable  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  and  where  all  is  possible,  and  all  is  danger, 
the  severest  caution  is  necessary :  first  then  what 
are  your  own  plans  ?' 

*  /  don't  know,'  said  Josephine  helplessly. 

*  You — don't — ^know !'  cried  the  doctor,  looking 
at  her  in  utter  amazement. 

*  It  is  the  answer  of  a  mad  woman,  is  it  not  ? 
Doctor,  I  am  little  better.  My  foot  has  slipped  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  I  close  my  eyes,  and 
let  myself  glide  down  it.  What  will  become  of 
me?' 
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*  All  shall  be  well  if  you  do  not  still  love  that 
man.' 

*  I  shall  love  him  to  my  last  breath.  How  can  I 
help  loving  him  ?  He  had  loved  me  four  years. 
I  was  his  betrothed.  I  wronged  him  in  my 
thoughts.  War,  prison,  anguish,  could  not  kill 
him ;  he  loved  me  so.  He  struggled  bleeding  to 
my  feet :  and  could  I  let  him  die,  after  all  ?  Could 
I  be  crueller  than  prison  and  torture  and  despair  ?' 

The  doctor  sighed  deeply ;  but,  arming  himself 
with  the  necessary  resolution,  he  said  sternly — 

^  Josephine,  a  woman  of  your  name  cannot  vacil- 
late between  love  and  honour ;  such  vacillations 
have  but  one  end.  I  will  not  let  you  drift  a  moral 
wreck  between  passion  and  virtue ;  and  that  will 
be  your  lot  if  you  hesitate  now/ 

*  Hesitate !     Who  dares  to  say  I  have  hesitated 
where  my  honour  is  concerned?     You  can  read 
our  bodies  then,  but  not  our  hearts.     What !  you 
see  me  so  pale,  forlorn,  and  dead,  and  that  does ' 
not  tell  you  I  have  bid  Camille  farewell  for  ever  ?' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  Give  me  your  hand — it  was 
well  and  wisely,  and  nobly  done.  And,  who 
knows,  kindly  too  perhaps.' 

*  That  we  might  be  safer  still  I  have  not  even 
told  him  he  is  a  father  :  was  ever  woman  so  cruel 
as  I  am  ?  I  have  written  him  but  one  letter ;  and 
in  that  I  must  deceive  him.  I  told  him  I  thought 
I  might  one  day  be  happy,  if  I  could  hear  that  he 
did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  I  told  him  we  must 
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never  meet  again  in  tins  world.  So  now  dispose 
of  me.  Show  me  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it.  This 
jBalsehood  wrings  my  heart ;  shall  I  tell  my  hnshand 
the  truth?* 

'Oh  no !  no !'  cried  Laure,  *  do  not  let  her. 
Colonel  Baynal  would  kill  her.' 

'  If  I  thought  that,  nothing  should  stop  me  from 
telling  him/ 

The  doctor  ohjected. 

*  What  tell  him  while  he  is  in  Egypt  ?  while  his 
return  alive  is  uncertain  ?  needless  cruelty  !* 

*  And  then  my  mother !'  sighed  Josephine,  *  my 
poor  mother!  She  would  hear  it,  and  it  would 
hreak  her  heart.  I  should  wound  her  to  death, 
and  I  love  her  so.  I  always  loved  her ;  but  notas 
I  do  since Now  that  I  know  what  she  has  suf- 
fered for  me,  my  very  heart  yearns  at  sight  of  her 
dear  face.  I  must  lose  her  one  day  I  know :  but  if 
my  misconduct  were  to  hasten  that  day — oh !  it  is 
too  horrible.  This  is  my  hope  :  that  poor  Baynal 
will  be  long  absent,  and  that  ere  he  returns  mamma 
will  lie  safe  from  sorrow  and  shame  in  the  little 
chapel.  Doctor,  when  a  woman  of  my  age  forms 
such  wishes  as  these,  I  think  you  might  pity  her, 
and  forgive  her  ill  treatment  of  you,  for  she  cannot 
be  very  happy.     Ah  me !  ah  me !  ah  me !' 

*  Courage,  poor  soul !  All  is  now  in  my  hands ; 
and  I  will  save  you,'  said  the  doctor,  his  voice 
trembling  in  spite  of  him.  '  Sin  lies  in  the  inten- 
tion.    A  more  innocent  woman  than  you  does  not 
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breathe.  Two  courses  lay  open  to  you ;  to  leave 
this  house  with  Camille  Dujardin,  or  to  idismiss 
him,  and  live  for  your  hard  duty  till  it  shall 
please  Heaven  to  make  that  duty  easy  (no  middle 
course  was  tenable  for  a  day)  ;  of  these  two  paths 
you  chose  the  right  one,  and,  having  chosen,  you 
are  not  called  on  to  reveal  your  misfortune,  and 
make  those  imhappy  to  whose  happiness  you  have 
sacrificed  your  own  for  years  to  come/ 

*  For  ever !'  said  Josephine,  quietly. 

St.  Aufain. — ^  The  young  use  that  word  lightly. 
The  old  have  almost  ceased  to  use  it.  They  have 
seen  how  lew  earthly  things  can  conquer  time.' 

He  resumed — 

*You  think  only  of  others,  Josephine,  but  I 
shall  think  of  you  as  well.  I  shall  not  allow  your 
life  to  be  wasted  in  a  needless  struggle  against 
nature.* 

Laure  looked  puzzled ;  so  the  doctor  explained. 
*  Her  griefs  were  as  many  before  her  child  was 
bom,  yet  her  health  stood,  firm.  Why  ?  because 
nature  was  on  her  side.  Now  she  is  sinking 
into  the  grave.  Why?  because  she  is  defying 
nature.  Nature  intended  her  to  be  pressing  her 
child  to  her  bosom  day  and  night ;  instead  of  that, 
a  peasant  woman  at  Frejus  nurses  the  child,  and 
the  mother  pines  at  Beaurepaire.* 

Through  all  this,  Josephine  leaned  her  face  on 
her  hands  on  the  doctor's  shoulder.  In  this  atti- 
tude she  murmured  to  him — 

E  2 
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^  I  have  only  seen  him  once  sinoe  I  came  £rom 
FreJTis/ 

*  Poor  thing!' 

*  Since  you  permit  it  I  will  go  there  to-mor- 
row/ 

*  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  second 
journey  thither,  when  the  first  has  awakened 
Edouard*8  suspicions  ?     I  forhid  it/ 

Josephine  was  seized  with  one  of  her  fits  of  irri- 
tation. 

*  Take  care/  cried  she,  pecking  round  at  the  doc- 
tor like  an  irritated  pigeon,  *  don't  be  too  cruel  to 
me/  You  see  I  am  obedient,  resigned.  I  have 
given  up  all  I  lived  for ;  but  if  I  am  never  to  have 
my  little  boy's  arms  round  me  to  console  me,  then — 
why  torment  me  any  longer  ?  Why  not  say  to 
me,  "  Josephine,  you  have  ofiended  Heaven ;  pray 
for  pardon,  and  die."  ' 

*It  is  well,'  said  the  doctor,  coolly;  *why  not 
beat  me  as  well  as  misunderstand  me  ?' 

*  Forgive  me/ 

*  Let  us  resume.  I  mean  you  to  spend  not  hours, 
but  months  beside  your  child/ 

*0h!' 

*  Through  him  I  mean  to  save  your  life,  so  pre- 
cious to  us  all.  That  Httle  helpless  soul  is  your 
guardian  angel ;  he  is  for  some  time  to  come  your 
one  foimt  of  hope  and  consolation.  But  it  is  not 
at  Frejus  you  shall  meet,  not  in  a  chattering  vil- 
lage within  a  ride  of  Edouard,  but  in  that  great 
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city  where  nobody  knows  or  cares  what  goes  on 
next  door." 

*  In  Paris  ?'  cried  Lanre. 

*  Certainly :  I  shall  go  there  to-morrow,  the  first 
thing.  I  shall  take  a  house,  where  I  can  receive 
you  both,  and  outside  the  barrier  where  the  air  is 
purest,  Madame  Jouvenel  and  her  nursling  shall 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  you  shall  spend  the 
days  with  them.  After  all,  my  nephew  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  they  say.  He  divined  what  good 
uses  some  of  his  money  would  be  put  to  by  his 
ancestor.' 

Josephine's  delight  and  gratitude  were  some- 
what dashed  when  the  doctor  told  her  all  this 
would  take  three  weeks,  and  that  he  would  not  go 
to  Paris  unless  she  now  promised  him  on  her 
honour  not  to  go  to  Frejus  in  his  absence. 

She  hesitated. 

*  Promise,  dear,'  said  Laure,  with  an  intonation 
so  fine  that  it  attracted  Josephine's  notice,  but  not 
the  doctor's.  It -was  followed  by  a  glance  equally 
subtle. 

*  I  promise,'  said  Josephine,  with  her  eye  fixed 
inquiringly  on  her  sister.. 

For  once  she  could  not  make  the  telegraph  out ; 
but  she  could  see  it  was  playing,  and  that  was 
enough.     She  did  what  Laure  bid  her. 

*  I  promise.     Ah !     Forgive  me.' 

*  Forgive  you,  what  for  ?' 

*  I  sighed.     It  was  ungrateful.' 
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^  I  forgive  you,  black-hearted  creature/  said  the 
doctor, '  but  only  upon  conditions.  You  must  keep 
your  word  about  Frejus,,andyou  must  also  promise 
me  not  to  go  kissing  every  child  you  see.  Edouard 
tells  me  he  saw  ypu  kissing  a  beggar's  brat  The 
young  rogue  was  going  to  quiz  you  about  it  at  the 
dimmer-table ;  luckily,  he  tcdd  me  his  intention,  and 
I  would  not  let  him.  I  said  the  baroness  would  be 
annoyed  with  you  for  descending  from  your  ^g* 
nily — and  exposing  a  noble  family  to  fleas — ^hush  I 
here  he  is/ 

*  Tiresome!*  muttered  Laure,  just  when — 
Edouard  came  forward  with  a  half-vexed  face. 

However,  he  turned  it  oS  in  play. 

*  Won't  the  doctor  give  you  your  gloves  ?' 

'  Scold  him  rather  for  interesting  me  so ;  for  it  is 
he  who  has  deigned  me/ 

*  What  have  you  been  saying  to  her,  monsieur, 
to  interest  her  so  ?  Give  me  a  leaf  out  of  your 
book.     I  need  it/ 

The  doctor  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  but 
at  last  he  said  slily — 

'  I  told  her  nothing  that  will  not  interest  her  as 
much  from  your  lips.  I  have  been  proposing  to 
her  to  name  the  day.  She  says  she  must  consult 
you  before  she  decides  that/ 

*  Oh,  you  wicked  doctor ! — and  consult  him  of  all 
people !' 

St.  Aubin. — *  So  be  oS^  both  of  you,  and  don't 
reappear  before  me  till  it  is  settled.' 
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Edouard. — *  Come,  mademoiselle,  you  a,nd  I  are 
de  trop  here.* 

Edouard's  eye^  sparkled.  Laure  went  out  with 
a  face  as  red  as  fire. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening.  Edouard  was  to  leave 
them  for  a  week  the  next  day.  They  were  alone  : 
Laure  was  determined  he  should  go  away  qidte 
happy.  Everything  was  in  Edouard's  favour :  be 
pleaded  his  cause  warmly  :  she  listened  tenderly  : 
this  happy  evening  her  piquancy  and  archness 
seemed  to  dissolve  into  tenderness  as  she  and 
Edouard  walked  hand  in  hand  under  the  moon :  a 
tenderness  all  the  mcure  heavenly  to  her  devoted 
lover,  that  she  was  not  one  of  those  angels  that 
cloy  a  man  by  invariable  sweetness. 

For  a  little  while  she  forgot  everything  but  her 
companion.  In  that  soft  hour  he  won  her  to  name 
the  day,  after  her  &9hion. 

^  Josephine  goes  to  Paris  with  the  doctor  in  about 
three  weeks,'  murmured  she. 

*  And  you  will  stay  behind,  all  alone  Y 

*  Alone  ?  that  shall  depend  on  you,  moiisieur  !* 
On  this  Edouard  caught  her  for  the  first  time  in 

his  arms. 

Bhe  made  but  a  faint  resistance. 

^  Seal  me  that  promise,  sweet  one  V 

*No!  nol~therel' 

He  pressed  a  delicious  fiirst  kiss  upon  two  velvet 
lips  that  in  their  innocence  scarcely  shunned  the 
sweet  attack. 
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For  all  that,  the  bond  was  no  sooner  sealed  after 
this  fashion,  than  the  lady's  cheek  began  to  bum. 
She  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 

*  Suppose  we  go  in  nowV  said  she,  drily* 

*  Ah,  not  yet.' 

*  It  is  late,  dear  Edouard/ 

And  with  these  words  something  returned  to  her 
mind  with  its  full  force  :  something  that  Edouard 
had  actually  made  her  forget  for  more  than  an  hour. 
How  should  she  get  rid  of  him  now  without  hurting 
his  feelings  ? 

*  Edouard,'  said  she,  *  can  you  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  ?  if  you  can,  meet  me  here  to-morrow  be- 
fore any  of  them  are  up ;  then  we  can  talk  without 
interniption.' 

Edouard  was  delighted. 

*Ei^ht  o'clock?' 

^  Sooner  if  you  like.  Mamma  bade  me  come  and 
read  to  her  in  her  room  to-night.  She  will  be 
waiting  for  me.     Is  it  not  tiresome  ?' 

*  Yes,  it  is.' 

*  Well,  we  must  not  mind  that,  dear ;  in  three 
weeks'  time  we  are  to  have  too  much  of  one  ano- 
ther, you  know,  instead  of  too  little.' 

*Too  much!  I  shall  never  have  enough  of  you. 
I  shall  hate  the  night  which  will  rob  me  of  the 
sight  of  you  for  so  many  hours  in  the  twenty-four.' 

*  If  you  can't  see  me,  perhaps  you  may  hear  me  ; 
my  tongue  runs  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.' 

*  Well,  that  is  a  comfiort/  said  Edouard,  gravely^ 
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*  Yes,  little  quizzer,  I  would  rather  hear  you  scold 
than  an  angel  sing.  Judge,  then,  what  music  it 
is  when  you  say  you  love  me  !*    . 

^I  love  you,  Edouard.' 

Edouard  kissed  her  hand  warnily,  and  then  looked 
at  her  face. 

*No!    nor  said  she,  laughing    and  blushing. 

*  How  rude  you  are.    Next  time  we  meet/ 

*That  is  a  bargain.  But  I  won't  go  till  you 
say  you  love  me  again.'  ^ 

*  Edouard,  don't  be  silly.  I  am  ashamed  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing  so  often — I  won't  say  it  any 
more.  What  is  the  use  ?  You  know  I  love  you. 
There,  I  have  said  it :  how  stupid  I' 

^  Adieu,  then,  my  wife  that  is  to  be/ 

*  Adieu !  dear  Edouard.' 

'   *  My  bus —    Go  on — my  bus — ' 

'  Band  that  shall  be.' 

Then  they  walked  very  slowly  towards  the  house, 
and  once  more  Laure  left  quizzing,  and  was  all  teu'- 
demess. 

*  Will  you  not  come  in,  and  bid  them  "  good 
night?"' 

'  No,  my  own ;  I  am  in  heaven.  Common  faces 
— common  voices,  would  bring  me  down  to  earth. 
Let  me  be  alone ; — ^your  sweet  words  ringing  in  my 
ear.  I  will  dilute  you  with  uotbing  meaner  than 
the  stars.  See  how  bright  they  shine  in  heaven ; 
but  not  so  bright  as  you  shine  in  my  heart.' 

E  3 
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^Dear  Edouard,  joa  flatter  me,  yon  spoil  me. 
Akft!  why  am  I  not  more  worthy  your  love?' 

*  More  worthy !     How  can  that  be  ?* 

Laure  sighed. 

^  Bnt  I  will  atone  for  all.  I  will  make  yon  a 
better — (here  she  substituted  a  full  stop  for  a  sub- 
stantive)— ^than  you  expect*     You  will  see  else/ 

She  lingered  art  the  door ;  a  proof  that  if  Edoiuurd, 
at  that  particular  n[ioment^  had  seized  anotiber  kiss* 
there  would  have  been  no  very  violent  opposition 
or  offence. 

But  he  was  not  so  impudent  as  some.  He  had 
been  told  to  wait  till  next  meeting  for  thatv  He 
prayed  Heaven  to  bless  her,  and  so  the  affianced 
lovers  parted  for  the  night. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  Edoi^rd^  instead  of 
returning  to  his  lodgings,  started  down  towards 
the  town,  to  conclude  a  bargain  with  the  innkeeper 
for  an  English  mare  he  was  in  treaty  for.  He 
wanted  her  for  to-morrow's  work ;  so  that  decided 
him  to  make  the  purchase.  In  purchases,  as  in 
other  matters,  a  feather  turns  the  balanced  scale. 
He  sau&tered  leisurely  down.  It  was  a  very  clear 
night :  the  full  moon  and  the  stars  shining  silvery 
and  vivid.  Edouard's  heart  swelled  with  joy.  He 
was  loved,  after  all,  deeply  loved :  and  in  three 
short  weeks  he  ws«  actually  to  be  Laure's  husband : 
her  lord  and  master.  How  like  a  heavenly  dream 
it  all  seemed — the  first  hopeless  courtship,  and  now 
the  wedding  fixed  1     But  it  was  no  dream :  he  felt 
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her  soft  words  still  murmur  music  at  his  heart,  and 
the  shadow  of  her  velvet  lips  slept  upon  his  own. 

He  hjid  strolled  about  a  league  when  he  heard 
the  ring  of  a  horse's  hoofs  coming  towards  him, 
accompanied  by  a  clanking  noise  ;  it  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  it  reached  a  hill  that  lay  a  little 
ahead  of  Edouard  :  then  the  sounds  ceased :  the 
cavalier  was  walking  his  horse  up  the  hill. 

Presently,  as  if  they  had  started  from  the  earth, 
up  popped  between  Edquard  and  the  sky  first  a 
cocked  hat  that  seemed  in  that  light  to  be  cut 
with  a  razor  out  of  flint,  then  the  wearer,  phos- 
phorescent here  and  there ;  so  brightly  the  keen 
moonlight  played  on  his  epaulettes  and  steel 
scabbard. 

A  step  or  two  nearer,  and  Edouard  gave  a  great 
shout ;  it  was  Colonel  Baynal. 

After  the  first  warm  greeting,  and  questions  and 
answers,  Raynal  told  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Bhine  with  dispatches. 

*  To  the  Rhine  r 
Baynal  laughed. 

*  I  am  allowed  six  dayB  to  get  there.  I  made  a 
calculation,  and  found  I  could  give  Beaurepaire 
half  a  day.  I  shall  have  to  make  up  for  it  by  hard 
riding.  You  know  me.  Always  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
Bonaparte's  fault  this  time.  He  is  another  that  is 
always  in  a  hurry.* 

'  Why,  colonel,'  said  Edouard,  *  let  us  make  haste 
then.    Mind  they  go  early  to  rest  at  the  chateau.' 
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*  But  you  are  not  coming  my  way  youngster  ?' 

*  Not  coming  your  way  ?  Yes ;  but  I  am.  Yours 
is  a  face  I  don't  see  every  day,  colonel ;  besides  I 
would  not  miss  their  faces,  especially  the  baroness's 
and  Madame  Raynal's,  at  sight  of  you  ;  and,  be- 
sides,'— and  the  young  gentleman  chuckled  to  him- 
self, and  thought — *  the  next  time  we  meet :  well 
this  will  be  the  next  time.  May  I  jump  up  be- 
hind ?' 

Colonel  Baynal  nodded  assent.  Edouard  took  a 
a  run,  and  lighted  like  a  monkey  on  the  horse's 
crupper.  He  pranced  and  kicked  at  this  unex- 
pected addition;  but  the  spur  being  promptly 
applied  to  his  flanks,  he  bounded  o£F  with  a  snort 
that  betrayed  more  astonishment  than  s«itisfaction, 
and  away  they  cantered  to  Beaurepaire,  without 
•drawing  rein. 

*  There,'  said  Edouard,  *  I  was  afraid  they  would 
be  gone  to  bed ;  and  they  are.  The  very  house 
seems  asleep — fancy — at  hal&past  ten/ 

^  That  is  a  pity,'  said  Baynal,  ^  for  this  chateau  is 
the  stronghold  of  etiquette.  They  will  be  two 
hours  dressing  before  they  will  come  out  and  shake 
hands.  I  must  put  my  horse  into  the  stable.  Gk) 
you  and  give  the  alarm.' 

'  I  will  colonel.  Stop,  first  let  me  see  whether 
none  of  them  are  up,  after  all.' 

And  Edouard  walked  round  the  chateau,  and 
soon  discovered  a  light  at  one  window— the  window 
of  the  tapestried  room.     Bunning  round  the  other 
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way  he  came  slap  upon  another  light :  this  one 
was  nearer  the  ground.  A  narrow  but  massive 
door,  which  he  had  always  seen  not  only  locked 
but  screwed  up,  was  wide  open ;  and  through  the 
aperture  the  light  of  a  candle  streamed  out  and 
met  the  moonlight  streaming  in. 

^  Hallo !'  cried  Edouard. 

He  stopped,  turned,  and  looked  in. 

*  Hallo  !'  he  cried  again  much  louder. 

A  young  woman  was  sleeping  with  her  feet  in 
the  silvery  moonlight,  and  her  head  in  the  orange- 
coloured  blaze  of  a  flat  candle,  which  rested  on  the 
next  step  above,  of  a  fine  stone  staircase,  whose 
existence  was  now  first  revealed  to  the  inquisitive 
Edouard. 

Coming  plump  upon  all  this  so  unexpectedly,  he 
quite  started. 

*  Why  Jacintha !' 

He  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  to  wake  her. 
No.  Jacintha  was  sleeping  as  only  tired  domestics 
can  sleep.  He  might  have  taken  the  candle  and 
burnt  her  gown  off  her  back.  She  had  found  a 
step  that  fitted  into  the  small  of  her  back,  and 
another  that  supported  her  head,  and  there  she  was 
fast  as  a  door. 

At  this  moment  Raynal's  voice  was  heard—- 

*  Are  you  there  ?' 
Edouard  went  to  him. 

*  There  is  a  light  in  that  bedroom.* 

*  It  is  not  a  bedroom  colonel :  it  is  our  sitting- 
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room  now.  We  Bhall  find  them  all  there,  or  at 
least  the  young  ladies :  and  perhaps  the  doctor. 
The  baroness  goes  to  bed  early.  Meantune  I  can 
i^ow  you  one  of  our  dramatis  personcB^  and  an  im> 
portant  one  too.    She  rules  the  roast.' 

He  took  him  mysteriously  and  showed  him 
Jacintha. 

^ Hallo!'  cried  Baynal.  'She  canH  have  much 
on  her  conscience/ 

Moonlight  by  itself  seems  white,  and  candlelight 
by  itself  seems  yellow ;  but  when  the  two  come  into 
close  contrast  at  night,  candle  turns  a  Uoody  flame, 
and  moonlight  a  bluish  gleam. 

So  Jacintha,  with  her  shoes  in  this  celestial 
sheen,  and  her  face  in  that  demoniacal  glare,  was 
enough  to  knock  the  gazer's  eye  out. 

'  Make  a  good  sentinel — this  one,'  said  Raynal — 
'  an  outlying  picket  for  instance,  on  rough  ground, 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  riflemen. 

*  Ha !  ha !  colonel.  Let  us  see  where  this  stair- 
case leads*  I  have  an  idea  it  will  prove  a  short 
cut.' 

*  Where  to?' 

*  To  the  saloon,  or  somewhere,  or  else  to  some  of 
Jacintha's  haunts.  Serve  her  right  for  going  to 
sleep  at  the  mouth  of  her  den.' 

*  Forward  then — no,  halt  1  Suppose  it  leads  to 
the  bedrooms  ?  Mind  this  is  a  thundering  place  for 
ceremony.  We  shall  get  drummed  out  of  the 
barracks  if  we  don't  mind  our  etiquette.' 
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While  they  hesitated,  a  soft  delicions  harmony 
of  female  voices  suddenly  rose,  and  seemed  to  come 
and  run  round  the  walls.  The  men  looked  at  one 
another  in  astonishment :  for  the  effect  was  magi- 
cal. The  staircase  being  enclosed  on  all  sides  with 
stone  walls  and  floored  with  stone,  they  were  like 
flies  inside  a  violoncello ;  the  voices  rang  above 
below  and  on  every  side  of  the  vibrating  walls. 
In  some  epocha  spirits  as  hardy  as  Raynal's,  and 
wits  as  quick  as  Biviere's,  would  have  fled  then 
and  there  to  the  nearest  public,  and  told  over  cups 
how  they  had  heard  the  Dames  of  Beaurepaire  long 
since  dead  holding  their  revel,  and  the  eonseious 
old  devil's  nest  of  a  chateau  quivering  to  the 
ghostly  strains. 

But  this  was  an  incredulous  age.  They  listened, 
and  listened,^  and  decided  the  sounds  came  from 
up-stairs. 

^  Let  us  mount,  and  surprise  these  singing  witches,' 
said  Edouard. 

^  Surprise  them :  what  for  ?  It  is  not  the  enemy 
— for  once.  What  is  the  good  of  surprising  our 
friends?' 

Storming  parties  and  surprises  were  no  novelty 
and  therefore  no  treat  to  BaynaL 

^  It  will  be  so  delightful  to  see  their  faces  at  first 
sight  of  you.  Oh  colonel,  for  my  sake!  Don't 
spoil  it  aJl  by  going  tamely  in  at  the  front  door, 
after  coming  at  night  from  Egypt  for  half  an 
hour.* 
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*  Half  a  day.  It  is  a  childish  trick !  well,  show 
a  light,  or  we  shall  surprise  ourselves  with  a  hroken 
neck,  going  over  ground  we  don't  know  to  surprise 
the  natives — our  skirmishers  got  nicked  that  way 
now  and  then  in  Egypt.' 

*Yes  colonel,  I  will  go  first  with  Jacintha's 
candle.'  Edouard  mounted  the  stairs  on  tiptoe. 
Baynal  followed.  The  solid  stone  steps  did  not 
prate.  The  men  had  mounted  a  considerable  way, 
when  puff  a  blast  of  wind  came  through  a  hole,  and 
out  went  Edouard's  candle.  He  turned  sharply 
roimd  to  Baynal.  *  Peste  V  said  he  in  a  vicious 
whisper.  But  the  other  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  whispered,  ^  Look  to  the  front.'  He 
looked,  and,  his  own  candle  being  out,  saw  a 
glimmer  on  ahead.  He  crept  towards  it  It  was  a 
taper  shooting  a  feeble  light  across  a  small  aper- 
ture. They  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to 
be  a  small  apartment.  Yet  Edouard  recognized 
the  carpet  of  the  tapestried  room — which  was  a 
very  large  room.  Creeping  a  yard  nearer,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  tapestried  room,  and  that 
what  had  seemed  the  further  wall  was  only  the 
screen,  behind  which  were  lights,  and  Josephine 
and  Laure  singing  a  duet. 

He  whispered  to  Baynal — *  It  is  the  tapestried 
room.'    . 

*  Is  it  a  sitting-room  ?'  whispered  Baynal. 

*  Yes !  yes !  Mind  and  not  knock  your  foot 
against  the  wood.' 
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*  What,  am  I  to  go  first  now  ?* 

*  Of  course/ 
*Whyr 

*  You  are  the  one  from  Egypt/ 
'  Forward,  then/ 

Raynal  went  softly  up  and  put  his  foot  quietly 
through  the  aperture,  which  he  now  saw  was  made 
by  a  panel  drawn  back  close  to  the  groxmd,  and 
stood  in  the  tapestried  chamber.  The  carpet  was 
thick;  the  ladies'  voices  favoured  the  stealthy 
advance ;  the  floor  of  the  old  house  was  like  a 
rock ;  and  Edouard  put  his  face  through  the  aper- 
ture, glowing  all  over  with  anticipation  of  the 
little  scream  of  joy  that  would  welcome  his  friend 
dropping  in  so  nice  and  suddenly  from  Egypt. 

The  feeling  was  rendered  still  more  piquant  by 
a  sharp  curiosity  that  had  been  growing  on  him 
for  some  minutes  past.  For  why  was  this  passage 
opened  to-night? — he  had  never  seen  it  opened 
before !  And  why  was  Jacintha  lying  sentinel  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  ? 

But  this  was  not  all.  Now  that  they  were  in 
the  room  both  the  men  became  conscious  of  another 
sound  besides  the  ladies'  voices — a  very  peculiar 
sound.  It  also  came  from  behind  the  screen. 
They  both  heard  it,  and  showed,  by  the  puzzled 
looks  they  cast  at  one  another,  that  neither  could 
make  out  what  on  earth  it  was.  It  consisted  of  a 
succession  of  little  rustles,  followed  by  little  thumps 
on  the  floor. 
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But  what  was  curions,  too,  this  rastle,  thtimp — 
rustle,  thump — rustle,  thump — fell  exactly  into  the 
time  of  the  music;  so  that,  clearly,  either  the 
rustle  thump  was  heing  played  to  the  tune,  or  the 
tune  sung  to  the  rustle  thump. 

This  last  touch  of  mystery  inflamed  Edouard's 
impatience  beyond  bearing  :  he  pointed  eagerly 
and  merrily  to  the  corner  of  the  screen.  Baynal 
obeyed,  and  stepped  very  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  it. 

Bustle,  thump!  rustle,  thump!  rustle,  thump! 
with  the  rhythm  of  harmonious  voices. 

Edouard  got  his  head  and  foot  into  the  room 
without  taking  his  ^ye  off  Baynal. 

Bustle,  thump  I  rustle,  thump  1  rustle,  thump ! 

Baynal  was  now  at  the  screen,  and  quietly  put 
his  head  round  it,  and  his  hand  upon  it. 

Edouard  was  bursting  with  expectation. 

No  result.  What  is  this  ?  Don't  they  see  him  ? 
Why  does  he  not  speak  to  them?  He  seems 
transfixed. 

Bustle  thump  I  rustle  thump ;  accompanied  now 
for  a  few  notes  by  one  voice  only,  Laure's* 

Suddenly  there  burst  a  shriek  from  Josephine, 
so  loud,  so  fearful,  that  it  made  even  Baynal 
stagger  back  a  step,  the  screen  in  his  hand. 

Then  another  scream  of  terror  and  anguish  from 
Laure.  Then  a  fainter  cry,  and  the  heavy  helpless 
fall  of  a  human  body. 

Baynal  sprang  forward  whirling  the  screen  to 
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the  earth  in  terrible  agitation,  and  Edouard 
bounded  over  it  as  it  fell  at  his  feet.  He  did  not 
take  a  second  step. 

.  The  scene  that  caught  his  eye  stupefied  and 
paralyzed  him  in  full  career,  and  froze  him  to  the 
spot  with  amazement  and  strange  misgivings. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Laure  parted  from  Edouard,  and  went  in  at  the 
front  door :  but  the  next  moment  she  opened  it 
softly  and  watched  her  lover  unseen — 

*  Dear  Edouard !'  she  murmured  :  and  then  she 
thought,  *  how  sad  it  is  that  I  must  deceive  him, 
even  to-night :  must  make  up  an  excuse  to  get  him 
from  me,  when  we  were  so  happy  together.  Ah  ! 
he  little  knows  how  /  shall  welcome  our  wedding- 
day.  When  once  I  can  see  my  poor  martyr  on  the 
road  to  peace  and  content  under  the  good  doctor's 
care.  And  oh !  the  happiness  of  having  no  more 
secrets  from  him  I  love!  Dear  Edouard!  when 
once  we  are  married,  I  never,  never,  will  have  a 
secret  from  you  again — I  swear  it !' 

As  a  comment  on  these  words  she  now  stepped 
cautiously  out,  and  peered  in  every  direction. 

*  St — st !'  she  whispered.  No  answer  came  to 
this  signal. 

Laure  returned  into  the  house  and  bolted  the 
door  inside.  She  went  up  to  the  tapestried  room, 
and  found  the  doctor  in  the  act  of  wishing  Jose- 
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phine  good  night.  The  baroness,  fatigued  a  little 
by  her  walk,  had  mounted  no  higher  than  her 
own  bedroom,  which  was  on  the  first  floor  just 
under  the  tapestried  room.  Laure  followed  the 
doctor  out.  *  Dear  friend,  one  word.  Josephine 
talked  of  telling  Raynal.  You  have  not  en- 
couraged her  to  do  that  ?' 

*  Certainly  not,  while  he  is  in  Egypt/ 

*  Still  less  on  his  return.  Doctor,  you  don*t 
know  that  man.  Josephine  does  not  know  him. 
But  I  do.  He  would  kill  her  if  he  knew.  He 
would  kill  her  that  minute.  He  would  not  wait : 
he  would  not  listen  to  excuses :  he  is  a  man  of 
iron.  Or  if  he  spared  her  he  would  kill  Camille  : 
and  that  would  destroy  her  by  the  cruellest  of  all 
deaths  !  My  friend,  I  am  a  wicked,  miserable  girl. 
I  am  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  !' 

She  then  told  St.  Aubin  all  about  the  anonymous 
letter,  and  what  Raynal  had  said  to  her  in  con- 
sequence. 

*He  never  would  have  married  her  had  he 
known  she  loved  another.  He  asked  me  was  it 
so.  I  told  him  a  falsehood.  At  least  I  equivo- 
cated, and  to  equivocate  with  one  so  loyal  and 
simple  was  to  deceive  him.  I  am  the  only  sinner : 
that  sweet  angel  is  the  only  sufferer.  Is  this  the 
justice  of  Heaven  ?  Doctor  my  remorse  is  great. 
No  one  knows  what  I  feel  when  I  look  at  my  work. 
Edouard  thinks  I  love  her  so  much  better  than  I  do 
him.     He  is  wrong  :  it  is  not  love  only,  it  is  pity  : 
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it  is  remorse  for  the  sorrow  I  have  bronght  on  her, 
and  the  wrong  I  have  done  poor  Rajmal.* 

The  high  spirited  girl  was  greatly  agitated :  and 
St.  Aubin,  though  he  did  not  acquit  her  of  all 
blame,  soothed  her,  and  made  excuses  for  her. 

*  We  must  not  always  judge  by  results,*  said  he. 
*  Things  turned  unfortunately.  You  did  for  the 
best.  I  forgive  you  for  one.  That  is,  I  will  for- 
give you  if  you  promise  not  to  act  again  without 
my  advice.' 

*  Oh !  never.     Never.' 

*  And,  above  all,  no  imprudence  about  that  child. 
In  three  little  weeks  they  will  be  together  without 
risk  of  discovery.     Well,  you  don't  answer  me.* 

Laurels  blood  turned  cold.  *  Dear  friend,'  she 
stammered,  *  I  quite  agree  with  you.* 

*  Promise  then.* 

*  Not  to  let  Josephine  go  to  Prejus  ?'  said  Laure 
hastily.     *  Oh  yes !     I  promise.* 

*  You  are  a  good  girl,*  said  St.  Aubin.  *  You 
have  a  will  of  your  own.  But  you  can  submit  to 
age  and  experience.* 

The  doctor  then  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

*  I  leave  for  Paris  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  will 
not  try  your  patience  or  hers  unnecessarily.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  three  weeks.* 

The  moment  Laure  was  alone,  she  sat  down  and 
sighed  bitterly.  *  There  is  no  end  to  it,*  she  sobbed 
despairingly.    *  Oh  no !     I  shall  never  get  clear  of 
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it.  It  is  like  a  spidet's  web :  every  struggle  to  be 
free  but  multiplies  the  fine  but  irresistible  thread 
that  seems  to  bind  me.  And  to-night  I  thought 
to  be  so  happy :  instead  of  that  he  has  left  me 
scarce  the  heart  to  do  what  I  have  to  do.' 

She  went  back  to  the  room,  opened  a  window, 
and  put  out  a  white  handkerchief:  then  closed  the 
window  down  on  it. 

Then  she  went  to  Josephine's  bedroom  door :  it 
opened  on  the  tapestried  room. 

*  Josephine,'  she  cried,  *  don't  go  to  bed  just  yet.' 

*  No !  love.     What  are  you  doing  ?' 

*0h!  nothing  particular.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  presently.' 

*  Shall  I  come  out  to  you,  Laure  ?' 
'  No,  stay  where  you  are/ 

Laure  sat  down,  and  took  a  book.  She  could 
not  read  it. 

Then  she  took  some  work,  and  put  it  down. 
Then  she  went  to  a  window:  not  the  one  where 
she  had  left  the  handkerchief.  She  looked  out 
upon  the  night. 

Then  she  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room. 

Then  she  glided  into  the  corridor,  and  passed 
her  mother's  room  and  the  doctor's,  and  listened 
4o  see  if  all  was  quiet.  While  she  was  gone 
Josephine  opened  her  door ;  but  not  seeing  Jjaure 
in  the  sitting-room,  retired  again. 

Laure  returned  softly,  and  sat  down  with  her 
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head  in  her  hand,  in  a  cahn  attitude  belied  by  her 
glancing  eye,  and  the  quick  tapping  of  her  other 
hand  upon  the  table. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head  quickly  :  a  sound 
had  reached  her  ear,  a  sound  so  slight  that  none 
but  a  high  strung  ear  could  have  caught  it.  It 
was  like  a  mouse  giving  a  single  scratch  against  a 
stone  wall. 

Laure  coughed  slightly. 

On  this  a  clearer  sound  was  heard,  as  of  a 
person  scratching  wood  with  the  finger  nail. 
Laure  darted  to  the  side  of  the  room,  pressed 
against  the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  put  her 
other  hand  against  the  rim  of  one  of  the  panels 
and  pushed  it  laterally:  it  yielded,  and  at  the 
opening  stood  Jacintha  in  her  cloak  and  bonnet. 

*  Yes,'  said  Jacintha,  *  under  my  cloak — ^look  !* 

*  Ah ! — ^you  found  the  things  on  the  steps  ?' 

*  Yes !  I  nearly  tumbled  over  them.  Have  you 
locked  that  door  mademoiselle  ?' 

*Nol  but  I  will.'  And  Laure  glided  to  the 
door  and  locked  it.  Then  she  put  the  screen  up 
between  Josephine's  room  and  the  open  panel: 
then  she  and  Jacintha  were  wonderfully  busy 
on  the  other  side  the  screen,  but  presently  Laure 
said — 

*  This  is  imprudent :  you  must  go  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  wait  till  I  call  you.' 

Jacintha  pleaded  hard  against  this  arrangement. 

*  What  chance  is  there  of  anyone  coming  there  ?' 
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*  No  matter  I  I  will  be  guarded  on  every  side/ 
^Mustn't  I  stop  and  just  see  her  happy  for 

once?* 

*  No  I  my  poor  Jacintha,  you  must  hear  it  from 
my  lips.' 

Jacintha  retired  to  keep  watch  as  she  was  bid. 
Laure  went  to  Josephine's  room,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her  vehemently. 
Josephine  returned  her  embrace,  then  held  her  out 
at  arms  length  and  looked  at  her. 

*  Your  eyes  are  red :  yet  your  little  face  is  full 
of  joy.    There — ^you  smile/ 

*  I  have  my  reasons.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it. — Are  you  coming  to  bed  ?* 
*Not  yet.     I  invite  you  to  take  a  little  walk 

with  me  first.  Gomel'  and  she  led  the  way 
slowly,  looking  back  with  infinite  archness  and 
tenderness. 

*  You  almost  frighten  me,'  said  Josephine,  *  it  is 
not  like  you  to  be  all  joy  when  I  am  sad.  Three 
whole  weeks  more/ 

*That  is  it!  Why  are  you  sad?  because  the 
doctor  would  not  let  you  go  to  Frejus.  And  why 
ftm  I  not  sad  ?  Because  I  had  already  thought  of 
a  way  to  let  you  see  Edouard  without  going  so 
far/ 

*  Oh  Laure  1  oh  Laure  1  oh  Laure  I' 

*  This  way — come  1'  and  she  smiled  and  beckoned 
with  her  finger:  while  Josephine  followed  like 
one  under  a  spell,  her  bosom  heaving,  her  eye 
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glancing  on  eveiy  Bide^  hoping  some  strange  joy, 
jet  flcaroe  daring  to  hope. 

Laure  drew  back  the  screen,  and  there  was  a 
sweet  little  beroeau  that  had  once  been  Josephine's 
own,  and,  in  it,  sunk  deep  in  snow  white  lawn, 
was  a  sleeping  child,  that  lay  there  looking  as  a 
rose  might  look  could  it  fall  npon  new  fiEJleii 
snow* 

At  sight  of  it  Josephine  uttered  a  little  cry,  not 
loud,  but  deep — ay,  a  cry  to  bring  tears  into  the 
eye  of  the  hearer,  and  she  stood  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  her  hands  clasped^  and  hex  eye 
fascinated  and  fixed  on  the  cradle. 

*My  child  under  this  roof!  What  have  you 
done  ?'  but  her  eye,  fascinated  and  fixed,  never  left 
the  cradle. 

*I  saw  you  languishing,  dying,  for  Want  of 
him/ 

^  Oh  I  if  anybody  should  come  ?'  But  her  eye 
never  stirred  an  inch  from  the  cradle. 

*NoI  no!  no  I  the  door  is  locked.  Jacintha 
watches  below,  there  is  no  dan —  Ah !  at  last !  ah ! 
poor  woman  I'     . 

For,  as  Laure  was  speaking,  the  young  mother 
i^prang  silently  upon  her  child.  You  would  have 
thought  she  was  going  to  kill  him;  her  head 
reared  itself  again  and  again  like  a  crested  snake's, 
and  again  and  again  and  again  and  again  plunged 
down  upon  the  child,  and  she  kissed  his  little  body 
from  head  to  foot  with  soft  violence,  and  mur- 
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mured,  through  her  starting  tears,  ^  My  child !  my 
darling !  my  angel  I  oh,  my  poor  boy  I  my  child ! 
mychildr 

I  will  ask  my  female  readers  of  every  degree  to 
tell  their  brothers  and  husbands  all  the  young 
noble  did :  how  she  sat  on  the  floor,  and  had  her 
child  on  her  bosom;  how  she  smiled  over  it 
through  her  tears ;  how  she  purred  over  it ;  how 
she,  the  stately  one,  lisped  and  prattled  over 
it;  and  how  life  came  pouring  into  her  heart 
from  it. 

Before  she  had  had  it  in  her  arms  five  minutes, 
her  pale  cheek  was  as  red  as  a  rose,  and  her  eyes 
brigSerthandiamondB. 

*  Bless  you,  Laure  I  bless  you  !  bless  you  I  in  one 
moment  you  have  made  me  forget  all  I  ever 
suffered  in  my  life. 

*  There  is  a  draught,*  cried  she,  with  maternal 
anxiety ;  '  close  the  panel,  Laure.' 

*  No,  dear  I  or  I  could  not  call  to  Jacintha,  or 
she  to  me :  but  I  will  shift  the  screen  round 
between  him  and  the  draught.  There — now  come 
to  his  aunt — a  darling !' 

Then  Laure  sat  on  the  floor  too,  and  Josephine 
put  her  boy  on  aunt's  lap,  and  took  a  distant  view 
of  him*  But  she  could  not  bear  so  vast  a  separa- 
tion long.  She  must  have  him  to  her  bosom 
again. 

I  2 
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'  He  is  going  to  wake.  See !  see  I  his  lovely 
eyes  are  xmclosing/ 

^  But  he  must  not,  love/  said  Lanre :  ^  there  put 
him  back  into  his  cradle — quick/ 

This  could  not  be  done  so  adroitly  but  what 
young  master  did  wake,  and  began  to  cry  tolerably 
loud.    Laure  rocked  the  cradle  hastily. 

'  Sing^  Josephine/  said  she,  and  she  began  an 
old  fashioned  Breton  chant  or  lullaby. 

Josephine  sang  with  her,  and,  singing,  watched 
with  a  smile  her  boy  drop  off  by  degrees  to  sleep 
under  the  gentle  motion  and  the  lulling  song. 
They  sang  and  rocked  till  the  lids  came  creeping 
down,  and  hid  the  great  blue  eyes ;  but  still  they 
sang  and  rocked,  lulling  the  boy — and  gladdening 
their  own  hearts :  for  the  quaint  old  Breton  ditty 
was  tunable  as  the  lark  that  carols  over  the  green 
wheat  in  April:  and  tha  words  so  simple  and 
motherly,  that  a  nation  had  taken  them  to  heart. 
Such  songs  bind  ages  together,  and  make  the  lofty 
and  the  low  akin  by  the  great  ties  of  music  and 
the  heart.  Many  a  Breton  peasant's  bosom  in  the 
olden  time  had  gushed  over  her  sleeping  boy  as 
the  young  dame's  of  Beaurepaire  gushed  now — ^in 
this  quaint  tuneful  lullaby. 

Now  as  they  kneeled  over  the  cradle,  one  on 
each  side,  and  rocked  it,  and  sang  that  ancient 
chant,  Josephine,  who  was  opposite  the  screen, 
happening  to  raise  her  eyes,  saw  a  strange  thing. 
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Ther^  was  the  face  of  a  man  set  close  against 
the  side  of  the  screeiXy  and  peeping  and  peering 
out  of  the  gloom.  The  light  of  her  candle  fell  full 
on  this  face;  it  glared  at  her,  set  pale  wonder 
struck  and  vivid  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Horror  1    Her  husband's  face ! 

At  first  she  was  quite  stupefied,  and  looked  at  it 
with  soul  and  senses  benumbed.  Then  she  trem- 
bled, and  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes ;  for  she  thought 
it  a  phantom  or  a  delusion  of  the  mind.  No: 
there  it  glared  still.  Then  she  trembled  violently, 
and  held  out  her  left  hand,  the  fingers  working 
convulsively,  to  Laure,  who  was  still  singing. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  the  mouth  of  this 
£Btce  suddenly  opened  in  a  long-drawn  breath.  At 
this,  Josephine  uttered  a  violent  shriek,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet,  with  her  right  hand  quivering  and 
pointing  at  that  pale  face  set  in  the  dark. 

Laure  started  up,  and,  wheeling  her  head  round, 
saw  Baynal's  gloomy  face  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der. '  She  fell  screaming  upon  her  knees,  and, 
almost  out  of  her  senses,  began  to  pray  wildly  and 
piteously  for  mercy. 

Josephine  uttered  one  more  cry,  but  this  was 
the  faint  cry  of  Nature  sinking  under  the  shock  of 
terror.  She  swooned  dead  away,  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor  ere  Baynal  could  debarrass  himself  of 
the  screen,  and  get  to  her. 

This  then  was  the  scene  that  met  Edouard's 
eyes. 
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His  mispress  on  her  knees,  white  as  a  ghost, 
trembling :  and  screaming,  rather  than  crying,  for 
mercy.  And  Baynal  standing  over  his  wife,  show- 
ing by  the  working  of  his  iron  features  that  he 
doubted  whether  she  was  worthy  he  shoidd  raise 
her. 

On^  would  hare  thought  nothing  could  add  to 
the  terror  of  this  scene.  Yet  it  was  added  to^ 
The  baroness  rang  her  handbell  violently  io,  the 
room  below.  She  had  heard  Josephine's  scream 
and  fall. 

^Ohl  she  too!'  cried  Laure,  and  she  grovelled 
on  h^  knees  to  Baynal,  and,  seizing  hid  'knee% 
implored  him  to  show  some  pity. 

*  Oh  sir  I  kill  us !  we  are  culpable — * 

Dring !  dring !  dring  1  dring !  dring !  pealed 
the  baroness's  bell. 

*  But  do  not  tell  our  mother.  Oh,  if  you  are  a 
man !  do  not ! — do  not !  Show  us  some  pity  1  We 
are  but  women,     Mercy !  mercy !  mercy  V 

*  Speak  out  then  V  groaned  Baynal  1  *  What 
does  this  mean  ?' 

*  W — ^w — ^what  ?'  faltered  Laure. 

*  Why  has-  my  wife  swooned  at  sight  of  me  ? — 
whose  is  this  child  T 

'Whose?'  stammered  Laure.  Till  he  said  that, 
she  never  thought  there  coiUd  be  a  do^bt  whose 
child. 

Dring!  dring!  dring!  dring!  dring  I 

*  Oh  my  Gk)d !'  cried  the  poor  girl,  and  her  eyes 
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glanced  every  way  like  some  wild  creature  looking 
for  a  hole,  however  small,  to  escape  by. 

Edouard  seeing  her  hesitation  came  down  on 
her  other  side. 

*  Whose  is  the  child,  Laure  T  said  he  sternly. 

*  You  too  1  Why  were  we  bom  ?  mercy !  oh ! 
pray  let  me  go  to  my  sister !' 

Bring!  dringl  dring!  dring!  dringl 

The  men  were  excited  to  fury  by  Laure's  hesita- 
tion :  they  each  seized  an  arm,  and  tore  her 
screaming  with  fear  at  their  violence  from  her 
knees  up  to  her  feet  between  them  with  a  single 
gesture. 

*You  hurt  mel'  said  she  bitterly  to  Edouard, 
and  she  left  crying  and  was  terribly  calm  and 
sullen  all  in  a  moment. 

'Whose  is  the  child?'  roared  Edouard  and 
Baynal  in  one  raging  tgith — *  whose  is  the  child  7  / 

*  It  is  mine.* 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

These  were  not  words— they  were  electric  shocks. 

The  two  arms  .that  gripped  Laurels  arms  were 
paralyzed^  and  dropped  off  them :  and  there  was 
silence. 

Then  the  thought  of  all  she  had  done  with  those 
three  words  began  to  rise  and.  grow  and  surge 
over  her.  She  stood,  her  eyes  turned  downwards, 
yet  inwards,  and  dilating  with  horror. 

Silence. 

Now  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes,  and  in  it  she 
saw  indistinctly  the  figure  of  Raynal  darting  to 
his  wife's  side,  and  raising  her  head. 

She  dared  not  look  round  on  the  other  side. 
She  heard  feet  stagger  on  the  floor.  She  heard  a 
groan,  too ;  but  not  a  word. 

Horrible  silence. 

With  nerves  strung  to  frenzy  and  trembling, 
acute  ears,  she  waited  for  a  reproach,  a  curse- 
either  would  have  been  some  little  relief.  But  no ! 
a  silence  far  more  terrible. 

Then  a  step  wavered  across  the  room.    Her  soul 
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was  in  her  ear.  She  could  hear  and  feel  the  step 
totter,  and  it  shook  her  as  it  went.  All  sounds 
were  trebled  to  her.  Then  it  struck  on  the  stone 
step  of  the  staircase,  not  like  a  step,  but  a  loud, 
crashing  knell ;  another  step,  another  and  another : 
down  to  the  very  bottom.  Each  slow  step  made 
her  head  ring  and  her  heart  freeze. 

At  last  she  heard  no  more.  Then  a  scream  of 
anguish  and  recall  rose  to  her  Hps.  She  fought  it 
down,  for  Josephine  and  Baynal.  Edouard  was 
gone.  She  had  but  her  sister  now — ^the  sister  she 
loved  better  than  herself;  the  sister  to  save  whose 
life  and  honour  she  had  this  moment  sacrificed  her 
own,  and  all  a  woman  lives  for. 

She  turned,  with  ^  wild  cry  of  love  and  pity,  to 
that  sister's  side  to  help  her ;  and  when  she  kneeled 
down  beside  her,  an  iron  arm  was  promptly  thrust 
out  between  the  beloved  one  and  her. 

^  This  is  my  care,  madam/  said  Baynal,  coldly. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner.  The 
stained  one  was  not  to  touch  his  wife. 

She  looked  at  him  in  piteous  amazement  at  his 
ingratitude. 

*It  is  well,'  said  she.  *It  is  just.  I  deserve 
this  from  you.* 

She  said  no  more,  but  drooped  gently  down 
beside  the  cradle,  and  hid  her  forehead  in  the 
clothes  beside  the  child  that  had  brought  all  this 
woe,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Honest  Baynal  began  to  be  sorry  for  her,  in 

?  3 
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spite  of  timself.  But  there  was  no  time  for  this. 
Josephine  stirred;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
violent  knocking  came  at  the  door  of  ihe  apart- 
ment, and  the  new  servant's  voice,  crying — 

*0h,  ladies;  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  The  haroness  heard  a  fall — she  is  getting 
np — she  will  he  here.  What  shall  I  tell  her  ? — 
what  is  the  matter  ?' 

Raynal  was  going  to  answer,  but  Laure,  who 
had  started  up  at  the  knocking,  put  her  hand  in  a 
moment  before  his  mouth. 

She  ran  to  the  door. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter;  tell  mamma  I 
am  coming  down  to  her  directly.*  She  flew  back 
to  Baynal  in  an  excitement  little  short  of  frenzy. 
'  Help  me  carry  her  into  her  own  room !'  cried  she 
imperiouBly. 

Baynal  obeyed  by  instinct:  for  the  fiery  girl 
spoke  like  a  general  giving  the  word  of  command 
with  the  enemy  in  front. 

*  Now  put  it  out  of  sight — ^take  this,  quick,  man  ! 
quick  r 

Baynal  went  to  the  cradle. 

*  Ah  !  my  poor  girl,'  said  he,  as  he  lifted  it  in 
his  arms,  *this  is  a  sorry  business  to  have  to  hide 
your  own  child  from  your  own  mother  1* 

*  Colonel  Baynal !'  said  Laure,  *  do  not  insult  a 
poor  despairing  girl ! — c'est  Idche* 

*  I  am  silent  young  woman !'  said  Baynal 
sternly.     <  What  is  to  be  done  ?' 
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*  Take  it  down  the  steps,  and  give  it  to  Jacintha; 
Stay,  here  is  a  candle,  I  go  to  tell  mamma  you  are 
come :  and  Colonel  Baynal,  I  never  injured  you : 
if  you  tell  my  mother  you  will  stab  her  to  the. 
heart  and  me,  and  may  the  curse  of  cowards  light 
on  you  I  may — * 

*  Enough  I'  cried  Baynal  fiercely.  *Do  you 
take  me  for  a  babbling  girl  ?  I  love  your  mother 
better  than  you  do,  or  this  would  not  be  here.  I 
shall  not  bring  her  grey  hairs  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  I  shall  speak  of  this  villainy  to  but 
one  person  :  and  to  him  I  shall  talk  with  this,  and 
not  with  the  idle  tongue/  And  he  tapped  his  sword- 
hilt  with  a  sombre  look  of  terrible  significance. 

He  carried  out  the  cradle.  The  child  slept 
sweetly  through  it  all. 

Laure  darted  into  Josephine's  room,  took  the 
key  from  the  inside,  to  the  outside,  locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  in  her  pocket  and  ran  down  to  her 
mother's  room :  her  knees  trembled  under  her  as 
she  went, 

Jacintha,  sleeping  tranquilly,  suddenly  felt  her 
throat  griped,  and  heard  a  loud  voice  ring  in  her 
ear:  then  she  was  liffced  and  wrenched,  and 
dropped.  She  found  herself  lying,  dear  of  the 
steps  in  the  moonlight :  her  head  was  where  her 
feet  had  been,  and  her  candle  out. 

She  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek,  and  was  too 
frightened  to  get  up.     She  thought  it  was  super- 
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iiatural :  some  old  De  Beaurepaire  had  sei^ved  her 
thus  for  sleeping  on  her  post.  A  struggle  took 
place  between  her  fidelity  and  her  superstitious 
fears.  Fidelity  conquered.  Quaking  in  every 
limb  she  groped  up  the  staircase  for  her  candle. 

It  was  gone. 

Then  a  still  more  sickening  fear  came  over  her. 

What  if  this  was  no  spirit's  work,  but  a  human 
arm — a  strong  one — some  man's  arm  ? 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  dart  up  the  stairs,  and 
make  sure  that  no  calamity  had  befallen  through 
her  mistimed  drowsiness.  But  when  she  came  to 
try,  her  dread  of  the  supernatural  revived.  She 
could  not  venture  without  a  light  up  those  stairs, 
thronged  perhaps  with  angry  spirits.  She  ran  to 
the  kitchen.  She  found  titie  tinder-box,  and  with 
trembling  hands  struck  a  light.  She  came  back 
shading  it  with  her  hands,  and,  committing  her 
soul  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  she  crept  quaking  up 
the  stairs.  Then  she  heard  voices  above,  and  that 
restored  her  more ;  she  mounted  more  steadily. 
Presently  she  stopped :  for  a  heavy  step  was 
coming  down.  It  did  not  sound  like  a  woman^s 
step.     It  came  further  down  :  she  turned  to  fly, 

'  Jacintha !'  said  a  deep  voice,  that  in  this  stone 
cylinder  rang  like  thunder  from  a  tomb. 
^Oh!  saints  and  angels  save  me,'  yelled 
Jacintha :  and  fell  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her 
head  for  efecurity  :  and  down  went  her  candlestick 
clattering  on  the  stone. 
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*  Don*t  be  a  fool !'  said  the  iron  voice  over  her 
bead.     *  Gkt  up  and  take  this/ 

She  raised  her  head  by  slow  degrees,  shuddering*. 
A  man  was  holding  out  a  candle  to  her:  the 
candle  he  carried  lighted  up  his  face— 

*  Colonel  Raynal/ 

*  Well,  what  do  you  kneel  there  for,  gaping  at 
me  like  that  ?  Take  this  I  tell  you,  and  carry  it 
out  of  the  house  !* 

He  shoved  it  roughly  down  into  her  hands  then 
turned  on  his  heel  without  a  word. 

Jacintha  collapsed  on  the  stairs,  and  the  cradle 
beside  her  :  for  all  the  power  was  driven  out  of 
her  body :  she  could  hardly  support  her  own 
weight,  much  less  the  cradle. 

She  rocked  herself,  and  groaned. 

*  Oh  what's  this  ?— oh  what's  this  Y 

A  cold  perspiration  came  over  her  whole  frame. 

*0h  what  does  this  mean?  What  has 
happened  ?' 

She  took  up  the  candle  that  was  lying  burning 
and  guttering  on  the  stairs :  scraped  up  the  grease 
with  the  snuffers,  and  tried  to  polish  it  clean  with 
a  bit  of  paper  that  shook  between  her  fingers.  She 
took  the  child  out  of  the  cradle,  and  wrapped  it 
carefully  in  her  shawl :  then  went  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  and,  holding  him  close  to  her  bosom,  with  a 
furtive  eye,  and  brain  confused,  and  a  heart  like 
lead,  stole  away  to  the  tenantless  cottage,  where 
Madame  Jouvenel  awaited  her. 
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Lanre  found  the  baroness  pale  and  agitated. 
'What  is  the  matter?  What  is  going  on  over 
nay  head  Y 

'  Darling  mother,  something  has  happened  that 
will  rejoice  your  heart.  Somebody  has  come 
home/ 

*My  son?  oh  no!  impossible.  We  cannot  be 
so  happy.'  .    . 

*  He  will  be  with  you  directly.' 

The  old  lady  now  trembled  with  joyful  agitation. 

*  In  five  minutes  I  will  bring  him  to  you.  Shall 
you  be  dressed  ?  I  will  ring  for  the  girl  to  help 
you.' 

^  But  Laure,  the  scream,  and  that  terrible  fall. 
Ah !  where  is  Josephine  T 

*  Can't  you  guess,  mamma  ?  Oh  the  fall  was  the 
fall  of  the  screen,  and  they  stumbled  over  it  in  the 
dark.' 

*Theyl  who?' 

*  Colonel  Raynal,  and — and  Edouard.  I  will  teU 
you  mamma,  but  don't  be  angry  or  even  mention 
it.  They  wanted  to  surprise  us.  They  saw  a 
light  burning,  and  they  crept  on  tip*toe  up  to  the 
tapestried  room,  where  Josephine  and  I  were,  and 
they  did  give  us  a  great  fright.' 

*What  madness r  cried  the  baroness  angrily; 
^  and  in  Josephine's  weak  state  I  Such  a  surprise 
might  have  driven  her  into  a  fit.' 

^Yes,  it  was  foolish — ^but  let  it  pass  mamma. 
Don't  speak  of  it.     JEe  is  sorry  about  it,' 
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Laure  slipped  out,  ordered  a  fire  in  the  salons 
and  not  in  ,the  tapestried  room,  and  the  next 
minute  was  at  her  sister's  door.  There  she  found 
Baynal  knocking,  and  asking  Josephine  how  she 
was. 

*  Pray  leave  her  alone  a  moment/  said  she.  *  I 
will  bring  her  down  to  you.  Mamma  is  waiting  for 
you  in  the  salon.^ 

Baynal  went  down.  Laure  unlocked  the  bedroom 
door,  went  in,  and  to  her  horror  found  Josephine 
lying  on  the  floor.  She  dashed  water  in  her  face 
and  applied  every  remedy ;  and  at  last  she  came 
back  to  life,  and  its  terrors. 

*  Save  me  Laure  I  save  me — he  is  coming  to  kill 
me  —  I  heard  him  at  the  door,'  and  she  clung 
trembling  piteously  to  Laure. 

Then  Laure  seeing  her  terror,  was  glad  at  the 
suicidal  falsehood  she  had  told.  She  comforted 
and  encouraged  Josephine  and — deceived  her. 

*  All  is  well  my  poor  coward,'  she  cried ;  *  your 
fears  are  all  imaginary:  another  has  owned  the 
child  :  and  the  story  is  believed.' 

*  Another  I  impossible !  He  would  not  believe  it.* 

*  He  does  believe  it — he  shall  believe  it.' 
Laure  then,  feeling  by  no  means  sure  that  Jo- 
sephine terrified  as  she  was  would  consent  to  let 
her  sister  come  to  shame  to  screen  her,  told  her 
boldly  that  Jacintha  had  owned  herself  the  mother 
of  the  child,  and  that  Raynal's  only  feeling  towards 
her  was  pity,  and  regret  at  having  so  foolishly 
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firightened  her,  weakeied  as  she  was  by  iUness. 
*I  told  him  you  had  been  ill,  dear.  But  how 
came  you  on  the  ground  ?* 

^Laure,  I  had  come  to  myself;  I  was  on  my 
knees  praying.  He  tapped.  I  heard  his  voice;  I 
remember  no  more.    I  must  have  fainted  again 

directly.* 

Laare  had  hard  work  to  make  her  believe  that 
her  guilt,  as  she  called  it,  was  not  known ;  and 
even  then  she '  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  come 
down  stairs,  until  she  said — ^  if  you  don't  he  will 
come  to  you.'  On  that  Josephine  consented  eagerly, 
and  with  trembling  fingers  began  to  adjust  her  hair 
and  her  dress  for  the  interview. 

All  this  terrible  night  Laure  fought  for  her 
sister. 

She  took  her  down  stairs  to  the  dolan.  She  put 
her  on  the  sofa.  She  sat  by  her  and  pressed  her 
hand  constantly  to  give  her  courage.  She  told  the 
story  of  the  surprise  her  own  way,  before  the  whole 
party,  including  the  doctor,  to  prevent  Raynal  from 
being  called  on  to  tell  it  his  way.  She  laughed  at 
Josephine's  absurdity,  but  excused  it  on  account  of 
her  feeble  health.  In  short  she  threw  more  and 
more  dust  in  all  their  eyes. 

But  by  the  time  when  the  rising  sun  came  faintly 
in  and  lighted  the  haggard  party  where  the  de« 
ceived  were  happy  the  deceivers  wretched,  the 
supernatural  strength  this  young  girl  had  shown 
was  almost  exhausted.     She  felt  an  hysterical  in> 
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pulse  to  scream  and  weep :  eacK  minute  it  became 
more  and  more  ungovernable.  Then  came  an  un* 
expected  turn.  Baynal  after  a  long  and  tiring  talk 
with  his  mother,  as  he  called  her,  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  in  a  characteristic  way  coolly  announced  his  im* 
mediate  departure,  this  being  the  first  hint  he  had 
given  them  that  he  was  not  come  back  for  good. 

The  baroness  was  thimderstruck. 

Laure  and  Josephine  pressed  one  another's 
hands,  and  had  much  ado  not  to  utter  a  loud  cry 
of  joy. 

Baynal  explained  the  case.  Six  days  were  al- 
lowed him  to  carry  his  dispatches  to  the  Bhine. 

He  had  calculated  that  he  could  do  it  in  four 
days  from  Paris.  ^  So  I  stole  a  day  to  get  a  peep 
at  you  and  my  wife.  But  now  I  must  be  off :  not 
an  hour  to  lose.  Don't  fret  mother,  I  shall  soon  be 
back  again,  if  I  am  not  knocked  on  the  head.' 

Baynal  took  a  jovial  leave  of  them  all.  When 
it  came  to  Laure's  turn,  he  drew  her  aside  and 
whispered  into  her  ear— 

*  Who  is  the  man  ?' 

She  started,  and  seemed  dumb-founded.  *  No  one 
you  know,'  she  whispered. 

*  Tell  me,  or  I  ask  my  wife.' 

*  She  has  promised  me  not  to  betray  me :  I  made 
her  swear.  Spare  me  now,  brother ;  I  will  tell  you 
all  when  you  come  back.' 

*  That  is  a  bargain :  now  hear  me  swear ;  he 
shall  marry  you,  or  he  shall  die  by  my  hand.' 
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He  confirmed  this  by  a  tremendous  oaih. 

Laure  shuddered,  but  she  said  nothing,  only  she 
thought  to  herself — *I  am  forewarned.     Never 
shall  you  know  who  is  the  father  of  that  child.' 
.   He  was  gone. 

The  baroness. — ^^What  had  he  to  say  to  you, 
Laure  ?    Your  poor  mother  is  jealous !' 

Laure. — *  He  .was  only  telling  me  what  to  do  to 
keep  up  your  courage  and  Josephine's  till  he 
eome&  back  for  good.' 

Baroness.  —  *  Ah  I  Heaven  grant  it  may  be 
soon!' 

This  was  the  last  lie  the  entangled  one  had  to 
tell  that  morning.  The  next  minute  the  sisters, 
exhausted  by  their  terrible  struggle,  went  feebly, 
with  downcast  eyes,  along  the  corridor  and  up  the 
staircase  to  Josephine's  room. 

They  went  hand  in  hand.  They  sank  down, 
dressed  as  they  were,  on  Josephine's  bed,  and 
clung  to  one  another  and  trembled  together, 
till  their  exhausted  natures  sank  into  uneasy 
slumbers,  from  which  each  in  turn  would  wake 
ever  and  smon  with  a  cdnvuhdye  start,  and  dasp 
her  sister  tighter  to  her  breast 

Theirs  was  a  mai^ellous  love.  Even  a  course 
of  deceit  had  not  yet  prevailed  to  separate  or  chill|^ 
their  sister  bosoms.  But  still  in  this  deep  said 
wonderful  love  there  were  degrees :  one  went  a 
shade  deeper  than  tiie  other  now, — ay,  since  last 
night,     Which  ?  why  she  who  had  sacrificed  her- 
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self  for  the  other,  and  dared  not  tell  her  of  it,'  lesj 
the  sacrifice  should  be  refused. 

It  was  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  foggy,  when 
Baynal,  after  taking  leave,  went  to  the  stable  for 
his  horse.  At  the  stable  door  he  came  upon  a  man 
sitting  doubled  up  on  the  very  stones  of  the  yard, 
with  his  head  on  his  knees.  The  figure  lifted  his 
head,  and  showed  him  the  face  of  Edouard  Biviere, 
white 'and  ghastly :  his  hair  lank  with  the  mist, 
his  teeth  chattering  with  cold  and  misery.  The 
poor  wretch  had  walked  frantically  all  night  round 
and  round  the  chateau,  waiting  till  he  should 
come  out.    He  told  him  so. 

*  But  why  didn't  you? — Ah!  I  see.  No  I  you  could 
Qot  go  into  the  house  after  that.  Be  a  man !  There 
is  but  one  tiling  for  you  to  do.  Turn  your  back  on 
her,  and  forget  she  ever  lived  !  She  is  deaid  to  you.' 

*  There  is  something  to  be  done  besides  that,' 
said  Edouard,  gloomily. 

*Whatr 

*  Yengeance/ 

*  That  is  my  aflFair,  young  man.  When  I  come 
back  from  the  Bhine,  she  will  tell  me  who  her 
seducer  is.     She  has  promised.* 

*  She  will  never  tell  you ;  she  is  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  treachery.  Thank  heaven  we 
don't  depend  on  her.     I  know  the  villain.' 

'  Ah !  then  tell  me  this  moment !' 

*  It  is  that  scoundrel,  Dujardin.' 

*  Diyardin  ?    What"  do  you  mean  ?' 
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*  I  mean  that,  while  you  were  fighting  for  France, 
your  house  was  turned  into  a  hospital  for  wounded 
soldiers/ 

*Allthehetter; 

'  That  this  Dujardin  was  housed  hy  you,  was 
nursed  hy  your  wife,  and  all  the  &mily ;  and  in 
return  has  seduced  your  sister — my  affianced.' 

'I  can't  helieve  it.  Camille  Dujardin  was 
always  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  good  soldier/ 

^  Colonel,  there  has  heen  no  man  near  the  place 
hut  this  Dujardin.  I  tell  you  it  is  he.  Don't  make 
me  tear  my  hleeding  heart  out :  must  I  tell  you 
how  often  I  caught  them  together,  how  I  sua- 
pected,  and  how  she  gulled  me :  hUnd  fool  that  I 
was,  to  helieve  a  woman's  words  hefore  my  own 
eyes  ?  I  swear  to  you  he  is  the  villain.  The  only 
question  is,  which  of  us  two  is  to  kill  him  1' 

*  Where  is  the  man  ?' 

*  He  is  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.' 
*Ahl  all  the  better.' 

*  Covered  with  glory  and  honour.  Curse  him ! 
oh  curse  him  !  curse  him !' 

^  I  am  in  luck.    I  am  going  to  the  Rhine.' 

*  I  know  it.  That  is  why  I  waited  here  all 
through  this  night  of  misery.  Yes,  you  are  in 
luck.  But  you  will  send  me  a  line  when  you 
have  killed  him;  will  you  not?  Then  I  shall 
know  joy  again.  Should  he  escape  you,  he  shall 
not  escape  me.' 

*  Young  man,'  said  Raynal,  sternly,  *  this  rage  is 
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unmanly.  We  have  not  heard  his  side  of  the  story. 
He  is  a  good  soldier.  Perhaps  he  is  not  all  to 
blame  :  or,  perhaps,  passion  has  betrayed  him  into 
a  sin  that  his  conscience  and  honour  disapprove  : 
if  so,  he  must  not  die.  You  think  only  of  your 
wrong :  it  is  natural.  But  I  am  the  girFs  brother 
— guardian  of  her  honour  and  my  own.  His  life 
is  precious  as  gold.  I  shall  make  him  marry  her.* 
*What!  reward  him  for  his  villany!'  cried 
Edouard,  frantically. 

*  I  don't  see  the  mighty  reward,*  replied  Baynal, 
with  a  sneer. 

*  Ton  leave  one  thing  otit  of  the  calculation, 
monsieur,'  said  Edouard,  trembhng  with  anger, 
*  that  I  will  kill  your  brother-in-law  at  the  altar, 
before  her  eyes.' 

^  You  leave  one  thing  out  of  the  calculation 
— that  you  will  first  have  to  cross  swords,  at 
the  altar,  with  me.' 

*  So  be  it.  I  wiU  not  draw  on  my  old  com- 
mandant. I  could  not ;  but  be  sure  I  will  catch 
him  and  her  alone  some  day,  and  the  bride  shall 
be  a  widow  in  her  honeymoon/ 

*  As  you  please,'  said  Raynal,  coolly.  *  That  is 
all  fair.  I  shall  make  her  an  honest  wife ;  you  may 
make  her  an  honest  widow.  (This  is  what  they 
call  love,  and  sneer  at  me  for  keeping  clear  of  it.) 
But  neither  he  nor  you  shall  keep  my  sister  what 
she  is  now,  a>v- — ^  and  he  used  a  word  out  of  the 
camp. 
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Edouard  winced  and  groaned. 

*  Oh !  don't  call  her  by  each  a  name !  There  is 
some  myster J.  She  loved  me  once.  There  must 
have  been  some  strange  seduction/ 

*  Why  80  ?'  cried  Raynal ;  *  I  never  saw  a  girl 
that  could  take  her  own  part  better  than  she  can. 
She  is  not  like  her  sister  at  all  in  character.  Not 
that  I  excuse  him*  It  was  a  dishonourable  act ;  an 
ungrateful  act  to  my  wife  and  my  mother/ 

*  And  to  you/ 

*In  four  days  I  shall  stand  before  him.  I  shall 
not  go  into  a  pet  like  you ;  I  am  in  earnest.  I 
shall  just  say  to  hitn — "  Dujardin,  I  know  all !" 
Then  if  he  is  guilty  his  fece  will  show  ii  directly. 
Then  I  shall  say — "  Comrade,  you  must  marry  her 
whom  you  have  dishonoured."  * 

*  H6  will  not !    He  is  a  libertine— a  rascal.' 

*  You  are  speaking  of  a  man  you  don't  know. 
He  mil  marry  her,  and  repair  the  wrong  he  has 
done.' 

*  Suppose  he  refuses  ?' 

*  Why  should  he  refuse  ?  the  girl  is  not  ugly  or 
old,  and  if  she  has  done  a  folly  he  was  her  partner 
m  it. 

*  Suppose  he  refuses  ?' 
Baynal  ground  his  teeth. 

*  Refuse  ?  if  he  does,  I'll  run  my  sword  through 
his  carcass  then  and  there :  and  the  girl  shall  go 
to  a  convent' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  French  army  lay  before  a  fortified  place  near 
the  Rhine,  which  we  will  call  Philipsburg. 

This  army  knew  Bonaparte  by  report  only :  it 
was  commanded  by  generals  of  the  old  school. 

Philipsburg  was  defended  on  three  sides  by  the 

nature  of  the  ground :  but  on  the  side  that  faced 

^  the  French  line  of  march  there  was  only  a  zigzag 

wall,  pierced,  and  a  low  tower  or  two  at  the  salient 

angles. 

There  were  evidences  of  a  tardy  attempt  to  im* 
prove  the  defences.  In  particular  there  was  a  large 
round  bastion  about  three  times  the  height  of  the 
wall :  the  masonry  was  new :  and  the  very  embra- 
sures were  not  cut. 

Young  blood  was  for  assaulting  these  equivocal 
fortifications  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march  that 
brought  the  French  advanced  guard  in  sight  of  the 
place :  but  the  old  generals  would  not  hear  of  it. 
The  soldiers'  lives  must  not  be  flung  away  assault- 
ing  a  place  that  could  be  reduced  in  twenty-one 
days  with  mathematical  certainty.     For  at  this 
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epoch  a  eiege  was  looked  on  as  a  process  with  a 
certain  result :  the  only  problem  was,  in  how  many 
days  would  the  place  be  taken :  and  even  this  they 
used  to  settle  to  a  day  or  two  on  paper  by  arith- 
metic :  so  many  feet  of  wall,  and  so  many  guns  on 
the  one  side :  so  many  guns,  so  many  men,  and  such 
and  such  a  soil  to  cut  the  trenches  in  on  the  other — 
result,  two  figures  varying  from  fourteen  to  forty. 
These  two  figures  represented  the  duration  of  the 
siege. 

For  all  that,  siege  arithmetic,  right  in  general, 
has  always  been  terribly  disturbed  by  one  little 
incident,  that  occurs  now  and  then — ^viz^  genius 
tnside.  This  is  one  of  the  sins  of  genius :  it  goes 
and  puts  out  calculations  that  have  stood  the  bnmt 
of  years.  Archimedes  and  Todl^ben  wete,  no  doubly 
clever  men  in  their  way  and  good  citizens,  yet  one 
characteristic  of  delicate  men's  minds  they  lacked — 
veneration.  They  showed  an  utter  disrespect  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  deranged  the  calcula- 
tions which  so  much  learning  and  patient  thought 
had  hallowed,  disturbed  the  minds  of  white-haired 
veterans,  took  sieges  out  of  the  grasp  of  science, 
and  plunged  them  back  into  the  field  of  the  wildest 
conjecture. 

Our  generals  then  sat  down  at  fourteen  hundred 
yards  distance,  and  planned  the  trenches  artistically^ 
and  directed  them  to  be  cut  at  artful  angles,  and 
so  creep  nearer  and  nearer  the  devoted  town. 
Then  the  Prussians,  whose  hearts  had  been  in 
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their  shoes  at  first  sight  of  the  French  shakos, 
plucked  up,  and  turned  not  the  garrison  only  but 
the  population  of  the  town  into  engineers  and 
masons.  Their  fortifications  grew  almost  as  fast 
as  the  French  trenches. 

The  first  day  of  the  siege,  a  young  but  dis- 
tinguished brigadier  in  the  French  army  rode  to 
the  quarters  of  General  Baimbaut,  who  commanded 
his  division  and  was  his  personal  fnend,  and  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  entreated  the  general  to  re- 
present to  the  commander-in-chief  the  propriety  of 
assaulting  that  new  bastion  before  it  should  become 
dangerous. 

^My  brigade  shall  carry  it  in  fifteen  minutes, 
general/ 

*  What,  cross  all  that  open  under  fire  ?  one  half 
yoxu*  brigade  woidd  never  reach  the  bastion.' 

*  The  other  half  would  take  it,  general.* 

*  That  is  very  doubtful.' 

*  And  the  next  day  you  would  have  the  town.* 
General  Baimbaut  refused  to  forward  the  young 

colonel's  proposal  to  head-quarters. 

*I  will  not  subject  you  to  tioo  refusals  in  one 
matter,'  said  he  kindly. 

The  young  colonel  lingered.  He  said  respecir 
fully — ^  One  question,  general :  when  that  bastion 
cuts  its  teeth  will  it  be  any  easier  to  take  than 
now  ?' 

*  Certainly :  it  will  always  be  easier  to  take  it 
from  the  sap  than  to  cross  the  open  under  fire  tQ 
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ity  and  take  it.  Gome,  colonel,  to  your  trenches  : 
and  if  your  friend  should  cut  its  teeth,  you  shall 
have  a  hattery  in  your  attack  that  will  set  its  teeth 
on  edge — ^ha !  ha !' 

The  young  colonel  did  not  echo  his  chieFs 
humour ;  he  saluted  gravely,  and  returned  to  the 
trenches. 

The  next  morning  three  fresh  tiers  of  embrasures 
grinned  one  above  another  at  the  besiegers.  The 
besieged  had  been  up  all  night,  and  not  idle.  '  In 
half  these  apertures  black  muzzles  showed  tfaemr 
selves. 

The  bastion  had  cut  its  front  teeth. 


Thirteenth  day  of  the  siege. 

The  trenches  were  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  it  was  hot  work  in  them. 
The  enemy  had  three  tiers  of  guns  in  the  round 
bastion,  and  on  the  top  they  had  got  a  long  48- 
pounder,  which  they  worked  with  a  swivel  joint,  or 
something,  and  threw  a  great  roaring  shot  into  any 
part  of  the  French  lines. 

As  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  generals, 
they  were  dotted  about  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and 
no  shot  came  as  far  as  them :  but  in  the  trenches 
the  men  began  now  to  fall  fast,  especially  on  the 
left  attack,  which  faced  the  round  bastion.     Our 
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young  colonel  had  got  falB  heavy  battery,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  would  divert  the  generaji 
efforts  of  the  bastion,  and  compel  it  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  him,  by  pounding  away  at  it  till  it 
was  all  in  sore  places.  But  he  meant  it  worse 
mischief  than  that.  Still,  as  heretofore,  regarding 
it  as  the  key  to  Philipsburg,  he  had  got  a  large 
force  of  engineers  at  work  driving  a  mine  towards 
it :  and  to  this  he  trusted  more  than  to  breaching 
it ;  for  the  bigger  holes  he  made  in  it  by  day  were 
all  stopped  at  night  by  the  townspeople. 

This  colonel  was  not  a  favourite  in  the  division 
to  which  his  brigade  belonged.  He  was  a  good 
soldier,  but  a  dull  companion.  He  was  also  accused 
of  hauteur  and  of  an  imsoldierly  reserve  with  his 
brother  officers. 

Some  loose-tongued  ones  even  called  him  a  milk- 
sop, because  he  was  constantly  seen  conversing 
with  the  priest— ^he  who  had  nothing  to  say  to  an 
honest  soldier. 

Others  said,  ^  No,  hang  it !  he  is  not  a  milk-sop  : 
he  is  a  tried  soldier :  he  is  a  sulky  beggar  all  the 
same.'  Those  under  his  immediate  command  were 
divided  in  opinion  about  him.  There  was  some- 
thing about  him  they  could  not  understand.  Why 
was  his  sallow  face  so  stern,  so  sad !  and  why  with 
all  that  his  voice  so  gentle  1  The  few  words  that 
did  fall  from  his  mouth  were  prized.  One  old 
soldier  used  to  say,  *  I  would  rather  have  a  word 
from  our  brigadier  than  from  the  commander-inr 
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chief/  Others  thonght  he  must  at  some  part  of 
his  career  have  pillaged  a  church,  taken  the  ahar- 
piece  and  sold  it  to  a  picture-dealer  in  Paris,  or 
whipped  the  earrings  out  of  the  Madonna's  ear,  or 
admitted  the  female  enemy  to  quarter  upon  un* 
generous  conditions:  this  or  some  such  erime  to 
which  we  poor  soldiers  are  liable  :  and  now^  was 
committing  the  mistake  of  remording  himself  about 
it.     '  Always  alongside  the  chaplain,  you  see  !' 

This  cold  and  silent  man  had  won  the  heart  of 
the  most  talkative  sergeant  in  the  French  army. 
Sergeant  La  Croix  protested  with  many  oallis  that 
all  the  best  generals  of  tlie  day  had  commanded 
him  in  turn,  and  that  his  present  colonel  was  the 
first  that  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  un- 
limited confidence. 

*  He  knows  every  point  of  war — this  one,'  said 
La  Croix,  *  I  heard  him  beg  and  pray  for  leave  to 
storm  this  thundering  bastion  before  it  was  armed: 
but  no!  the  old  muffs  would  be  wiser  than  our 
colonel.  So  now  here  we  are  kept  at  bay  by  a 
place  that  Julius  Caesar  and  Cannibal  wouldnH 
have  made  two  bites  at  a  piece  ;  no  more  would  I 
if  I  was  the  old  boy  out  there  behind  the  hill.'  In 
such  terms  do  sergeants  denote  commanders-in- 
chief — at  a  distance.  A  talkative  sergeant  has 
more  influence  with  the  men  than  the  Minister  of 
War  is  perhaps  aware:  on  the  whole,  ihe  24th 
brigade  would  have  followed  its  gloomy  colonel  to 
grim  death  and  a  foot  farther.     One  thing  gave 
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these  men  a  touch  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
their  commander.  He  seemed  to  them*  free  from 
physical  weakness.  He  never  sat  dovm  to  dinner^ 
and  seemed  never  to  sleep.  At  no  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  were  the  sentries  safe  from  his  visits. 

Yery  annoying.  But,  after  a  while,  it  led  to 
keen  watchfulness :  the  more  so  that  the  sad  and 
gloomy  colonel  showed  hy  his  manner  he  appre^ 
ciated  it  Indeed,  one  night  he  even  opened  his 
marble  jaws,  and  told  Sergeant  La  Croix  that  a 
watchful  sentry  was  an  important  soldier,  not  to 
his  brigade  only,  but  to  the  whole  army.  Judge 
whether  the  maxim,  and  the  implied  encomium  did 
not  circulate  next  morning,  with  additions. 

16th  day  of  the  siege.  The  round  bastion 
opened  fire  at  eight  o^clock,  not  on  the  opposing 
battery,  but  on  the  right  of  the  French  attack. 
Its  advanced  position  enabled  a  portion  of  its  guns . 
to  rake  these  trenches  slant-wise :  and  depressing 
its  guns  it  made  the  round  shot  strike  the  groimd 
first  and  ricochet  over. 

On  this  our  colonel  opened  on  them  with  aU  his 
guns :  one  of  these  he  served  himself.  Among  his 
other  warlike  accomplishments,  he  was  a  wonderful 
shot  with  a  cannon.  He  showed  them  capital 
practice  this  morning :  drove  two  embrasures  into 
one,  and  knocked  about  a  ton  of  masonry  ofT  the 
parapet.  Then  taking  advantage  of  this,  he  served 
two  of  his  guns  with  g^ape,  and  swept  the  enemy 
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6ff  the  top  of  the  bastion^  and  kept  it  clear.  He 
ih^de  it  80  hot  they  could  not  work  the  upper 
guns.  Then  they  tamed  the  other  two  tiers  all 
upon  him,  and  at  it  both  sides  went,  ding,  dong, 
till  the  guns  were  too  hot  to  be  worked.  So  then 
Sergeant  La  Croix  popped  his  head  up  from  the 
battery,  and  showed  the  enemy  a  great  white  plate. 
This  was  meant  to  convey  to  them  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  French  army :  the  other  side  of  the 
table  of  course. 

To  the  credit  of  Prussian  intelligence  be  it 
recorded,  that  this  pantomimic  hint  was  at  once 
taken  and  both  sides  went  to  dinner. 

The  fighting  colonel  however  remained  in  the 
battery,  and  kept  a  detachment  of  his  gunners 
employed  cooling  and  loading  the  guns  and 
repairing  the  touch  holes.  He  ordered  his  two 
cutlets  and  his  glass  of  water  into  the  battery. 

Meantime  the  enemy  fired  a  single  gun  at  long 
intervals,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^we  had  the  last 
word.*  Let  trenches  be  cut  ever  so  artfully,  there 
will  be  a  little  space  exposed  here  and  there  at  the 
angles.  These  spaces  the  men  are  ordered  to 
avoid,  or  whip  quickly  across  them  into  cover. 

Now  the  enemy  had  just  got  the  range  of  one 
of  these  places  with  their  solitary  gun,  and  had 
already  dropped  a  couple  of  shot  right  on  to  it.  A 
camp  follower  with  a  tray,  two  cutlets,  and  a  glass 
of  water,  came  to  this  open  space  just  as  a  puff  of 
white  smoke  burst  from  the  bastion.     Instead  of 
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instantly  seeking  shelter  till  the  shot  had  struck, 
he>  in  his  inexperience,  thought  the  shot  must  have 
struck,  and  all  danger  be  over.  He  stayed  there 
mooning,  instead  of  pelting  under  cover :  the  shot 
(181b)  struck  him  right  on  the  breast,  knocked  him 
into  spillekens,  and  sent  the  mutton  cutlets  flying. 

The  hiunan  fragments  lay  quiet,  ten  yards  off. 
But  a  soldier  that  was  eating  his  dinner  kicked  it 
over,  and  jumped  up  at  the  side  of  ^  Death's  Alley  ' 
(as  it  was  christened  next  minute),  and  danced  and 
yelled  with  pain. 

^  Haw  I  haw !  haw  1'  roared  a  soldier  from  the 
other  side  of  the  alley. 

*What  is  that?'  cried  Seirgeant  La  Croix. 
*  What  do  .you  laugh  at.  Private  Cadel  ?'  said  he 
sternly,  for  though  he  was  too  far  in  the  trench  to 
see,  he  had  heard  that  horrible  sound  a  soldier 
knows  from  every  other,  the  ^thiid'  of  a  round 
shot  striking  man  or  horse. 
.  '  Sergeant,'  said  Cadel,  respectfiilly,  '  I  laugh  to 
see  Private  Dard,  that  got  the  wind  of  the  shot, 
dance  and  sing,  when  the  man  that  got  the  shot 
itself  does  not  say  a  word.' 

*The  wind  of  the  shot,  you  rascal!'  roared 
Private  Dard:  Mook  here!'  and  he  showed  the 
blood  running  down  his  £ace. 

The  shoi  had  actually  driven  a  splinter  of  bone 
out  of  the  sutler  into  Dard's  temple. 

'  I  am  the  unluckiest  fellow  in  the  army,*  remon- 
strated Dard :  and  he  stamped  in  a  circle. 
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'  Seems  to  me  you  are  only  tlie  aeoond  miluckiest 
this  time/  said  a  young  soldier  with  his  mouth  fidl ; 
and,  with  a  certain  dry  humour,  he  pointed  vaguely 
over  Us  shoulder  wilh  the  fork  towards  the  corpse. 

The  trenches  laughed  and  assented.. 

This  want  of  sympathy  and  justice  irritated 
Dard. 

'You  cursed  fools P  cried  he.  'He  is  gone 
where  we  must  all  go — ^without  any  trouble.  But 
look  at  me.  I  am  always  getting  harked.  Dogs 
of  Prussians !  they  pick  me  out  among  a  thousand. 
I  shall  have  a  headache  all  the  afternoon,  you  see 
else.' 

Some  of  our  heads  would  never  have  ached 
again  :  but  Dard  had  a  good  thick  sculL 

Dard  pulled  out  his  spilleken  savagely. 

'  I'll  wrap  it  up  in  paper  for  Jacintha/  said  he. 
'Then  that  will  learn  her  what  a  poor  soldier 
has  to  go  through.' 

Even  this  consolation  was  denied  Private  Dard. 

Corporal  Coriolanus  Ghtnd,  a  bit  of  an  infidel 
from  Lyons,  who  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
the  Breton's  superstition,  told  him  with  a  grave 
face,  that  the  splinter  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  sutler,  and  though  so  small  was  doubtless  a 
necessary  part  of  his  frame.  For  a  broken  link  is 
a  broken  chain. 

'It  will  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  yon 
two,'  said  he ;  especially  at  midnight.  He  will  be 
always  coming  back  to  you  for  ii' 
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^  There,  take  it  away  !'  said  the  Breton  hastily, 
*  and  bury  it  with  the  poor  fellow/ 

Sergeant  La  Croix  presented  himself  before  the 
colonel  with  a  ruefiil  face,  and  saluted  him  and 
said — 

*  Colonel,  yoiu:  dinner  has  been  spilt — a  shot 
from  the  bastion/ 

*  No  matter,'  said  the  colonel.  *  Give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  instead/ 

Betuming  from  this,  La  Crois;  found  Cadel  sitting 
on  one  side  of  Death's  Alley,  and  Dard  with  his 
head  bound  up  on  the  other.  They  had  got  a 
bottle  which  each  put  up  in  turn  wherever  he 
fancied  the  next  round  shot  would  strike,  and  they 
were  betting  their  afternoon  rations,  which  would 
get  the  Prussians  to  hit  the  bottle  first. 

La  Croix  pulled  their  ears  playfully. 

'  Time  is  up  for  playing  marbles,'  said  he. 
^  Mizzle,  and  play  at  duty,'  and  he  bundled  them 
off  into  the  battery. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight :  a  cloudy  night. 
The  moon  was  up,  but  seen  only  by  fitful  gleams. 
A  calm,  peaceful  silence  reigned. 

Dard  was  sentinel  in  the  battery. 

An  officer  going  his  rounds  found  the  said 
sentinel  flat  instead  of  vertical.  He  stirred  him 
with  his  scabbard,  and  up  jumped  Dard. 

*It's  all  right,  sergeant  Oh  Lord!  it's  the 
colonel.    I  wasn't  asleep,  colonel.' 

G  S 
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*  I  have  not  accnsed  you.  But  you  will  explain 
what  you  were  doing/     - 

'  Colonel/  said  Dard,  all  in  a  flutter,  ^  I  was  taking 
a  squint  at  them,  because  I  saw  something/ 
*Whatr 

*  Colonel,  the  beggars  are  building  a  wall.' 

*  Where?' 

*  Between  us  and  the  bastion/ 

*  Show  me/ 

^  I  can't,  colonel ;  the  moon  has  gone  in ;  but  I 
did  see  it/ 

*  How  long  was  it  ?' 

*  About  a  hundred  yards.' 
'  How  high  ?' 

'  Colonel,  it  was  ten  feet  high  if  it  was  ah  inch.' 

*  Have  you  good  sight  ?' 

*  La !  colonel,  wasn't  I  a  bit  of  a  poacher  before 
I  took  to  the  bayonet.' 

*  Good  1  Now  reflect.  If  you  persist,  I  turn  out 
the  brigade  on  your  information/ 

^  I'll  stand  the  fire  of  a  corporal's  guard  at  break 
of  day  if  I  make  a  mistake  now,'  said  Dard. 

The  colonel  glided  away,  called  his  captain  and 
first  lieutenants,  and  said  two  words  in  each  ear, 
that  made  them  spring  off  their  back& 

Dard,  marching  to  and  fro,  musket  on  shoulder, 
found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  grim,  silent, 
but  deadly  eager  soldiers,  that  came  pouring  like 
bees  into  the  open  space  behind  the  battery.  The 
officers  came  round  the  colonel. 
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^  Attend  to  two  things/  said  he  to  the  captains. 
*  Don't  fire  till  they  are  within  ten  yards :  and 
don't  follow  them  unless  I  lead  you.' 

The  men  were  then  told  off  hy  companies,  some 
to  the  battery,  some  to  the  trenches,  some  were 
kept  on  each  side  Death's  Alley,  ready  for  a 
rush. 

They  were  not  all  of  them  placed,  when  those 
behind  the  parapet  saw,  as  it  were,  something 
deepen  the  gloom  of  night,  some  fourscore  yards  to 
the  front :  it  was  like  a  line  of  black  ink  suddenly 
drawn  upon  a  sheet  covered  with  Indian  ink. 

It  seemed  quite  stationary.  The  novices  won- 
dered what  it  was. 

The  veterans  muttered — *  Three  deep/ 

Though  it  looked  stationary,  it  got  blacker  and 
blacker.  The  soldiers  of  the  24th  brigade  griped 
their  muskets  hard,  and  set  their  teeth,  and  the 
sergeants  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  quiet. 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  loud  yell  on  the  right  of  the 
brigade,  two  or  three  single  shots  from  the  trenches 
in  that  direction,  followed  by  a  volley,  the  cries  of 
wounded  men,  and  the  fierce  hurrahs  of  an  attack* 
ing  party. 

Our  colonel  knew  too  well  those  sounds :  the 
next  parallel  had  been  surprised,  and  the  Prussian 
bayonet  was  now  silently  at  work. 

Disguise  was  now  impossible.  At  the  first  shot, 
a  guttural  voice  in  front  of  Dujardiii's  men  was 
heard  to  give  a  word  of  command.     There  was  a 
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sharp  rattle  and  in  a  moment  the  thick  hlaok  line 
was  tipped  with  steel. 

A  roar  and  a  rush,  and  the  Prussian  line  three 
deep  came  furiously  like  a  huge  steel-pointed  wave, 
at  the  French  lines.  A  tremendous  wave  of  fire 
rushed  out  to  meet  that  wave  of  steel :  a  crash  of 
two  hundred  muskets,  and  all  was  still.  Then  you 
could  see  through  the  black  steel-tipped  line  in  a 
hundred  frightful  gaps,  and  the  g^und  sparkled 
with  bayonets  and  the  air  rang  with  the  cries  of 
the  wounded. 

A  tremendous  cheer  from  the  brigade,  and  the 
colonel  charged  at  the  head  of  his  column,  out  by 
Death's  Alley. 

The  broken  wall  was  melting  away  into  the  night 
The  colonel  wheeled  his  men  to  the  right :  one  com- 
pany, led  by  the  impetuous  young  Captain  JuUien, 
followed  the  flying  enemy. 

The  other  attack  had  been  only  too  suocessfuL 
They  shot  the  sentries,  and  bayonetted  many  of 
the  soldiers  in  their  tents:  others  escaped  by 
running  to  the  rear,  and  some  into  the  next 
paralleL 

Several,  half  dressed,  snatched  up  their  muskets, 
killed  one  Prussian,  and  fell  riddled  like  sieves* 

A  gallant  officer  got  a  company  together  into  the 
place  of  arms  and  formed  in  line. 

Half  the  Prussian  force  went  at  them,  the  rest 
swept  the  trenches :  the  French  company  delivered 
a  deadly  volley,  and  the  next  moment  dash  the  two 
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forces  crossed  bayonets,  and  a  silent  deadly  stabbing 
match  was  played :  the  final  result  of  which  was 
inevitable.  The  Prussians  were  five  to  one.  The 
gallant  officer  and  the  poor  fellows  who  did  their 
duty  so  stoutly,  had  no  thought  left  but  to  die  hard, 
when  suddenly  a  roaring  cheer  seemed  to  come  from 
the  rear  rank  of  the  enemy.  *  France  I  France  !* 
The  24th  brigade  was  seen  leaping  and  swarming 
over  the  trenches  in  the  Prussian  rear.  The  Prus- 
sians wavered.  *  France !'  cried  the  little  party 
that  were  being  overpowered,  and  charged  in  their 
turn  with  such  fiiry  that  in  two  seconds  the  two 
French  corps  went  through  the  enemy's  centre 
like  paper,  and  their  very  biayonets  clashed  to- 
gether in  more  than  one  Prussian  body. 

Broken  thus  in  two  fragments  the  Prussian  corps 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  military  force.  The  men  fled 
each  his  own  way  back  to  the  fort,  and  many  flung 
away  their  muskets,  for  French  soldiers  were  swarm- 
ing in  from  all  quarters.  At  this  moment,  bang ! 
bang  I  bang !  from  the  bastion. 

*They  are  firing  on  my  brigade,'  said  our 
colonel.  *  Who  has  led  his  company  there  against 
my  orders  ?  Captain  Neville,  into  the  battery,  and 
fire  twenty  rounds  at  the  bastion!  Aim  at  the 
flashes  from  their  middle  tier.' 

*  Yes  colonel.' 

The  battery  opened  with  all  its  guns  on  the 
bastion.  The  right  attack  followed  suit.  The  town 
answered,  and    a   furious  cannonade  roared  and 
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blazed  all  down  both  lines  till  daybreak.  Hell 
seemed  broke  loose. 

Captain  Jullien  had  followed  the  flying  foe :  but 
could  not  come  up  with  them ;  and,  as  the  enemy 
had  prepared  for  every  contingency,  the  fatal  bas- 
tion after  first  throwing  a  rocket  or  two  to  discover 
their  position,  poured  showers  of  grape  into  them, 
killed  many,  and  would  have  killed  more  but  that 
Captain  Neville  and  his  gunners  happened  by  mere 
accident  to  dismount  one  gun  and  to  kill  a  couple 
of  gunners  at  the  others.  This  gave  the  remains  of 
the  company  time  to  disperse  and  run  back.  When 
the  men  were  mustered.  Captain  Jullien  and  twenty- 
five  of  his  company  did  not  answer  to  their  names. 
At  daybreak  they  were  visible  firom  the  trench^ 
lying  all  by  themselves  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
bastion. 

A  flag  of  truce  from  the  fort. 

The  dead  removed  on  both  sides  and  buried. 
Some  Prussian  officers  strolled  into  the  French 
lines.  Civilities  and  cigars  exchanged  :  *  Bon  jour ^ 
^  Gooten  daeg  i  then  at  it  again,  ding  dong,  all  down 
the  line  blazing  and  roaring. 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  had  got  a  man  on  horse- 
back, on  top  of  a  hill,  with  coloured  flags  in  his 
hand,  making  signals. 

*  What  are  they  up  to  now  ?'  inquired  Dard. 

*  You  will  see,*  said  La  Croix,  afiecting  mystery  : 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  other. 

Presently  off  went  Long  Tom  on  the  top  of  the 
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bastion,  and  the  shot  came  roaring  over  the  heads 
of  the  speakers. 

The  flags  were  changed,  and  off  went  Long  Tom 
again  at  an  elevation. 

Ten  seconds  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  took  place  on  the  French  right. 
Long  Tom  was  throwing  red  hot  shot:  one  had 
£Eillen  on  a  powder  waggon,  and  blown  it  to  pieces, 
and  killed  two  poor  fellows  and  a  horse,  and  turned 
an  artillery  man  at  some  distance  into  a  nigger 
parson ;  but  did*  him  no  great  harm ;  only  took 
him  three  days  to  get  the  powder  out  of  his  clothes 
with  pipe  clay,  and  his  face  with  raw  potatoe  peel. 

When  the  tumbril  exploded,  the  Prussians  could 
be  heard  tx)  cheer,  and  they  turned  to  and  fired 
every  iron  spout  they  owned.  Long  Tom  worked 
all  day. 

They  got  into  a  comer  where  the  guns  of  the 
battery  could  not  hit  them  or  him,  and  there  was 
his  long  muzzle  looking  towards  the  sky,  and  send- 
ing half  a  hundredweight  of  iron  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  plunging  down  a  mile  off  into  the 
French  lines. 

And,^  at  every  shot,  the  man  on  horseback  made 
signals  to  let  the  gunners  know  where  the  shot 
fell. 

At  last  about  four  in  the  afternoon  they  threw 
a  forty-eight  pound  shot  slap  into  the  commander- 
in-chiefs  tent,  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  the 
trenches. 
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Down  comes  a  glittering  aide^u-camp  as  hard 
as  he  can  gallop. 

^Colonel  Dujardin,  what  are  70a  about,  sir? 
Your  bastion  has  thrown  a  round  shot  into  the 
commander-in-chiefs  tent/ 

The  colonel  did  not  appear  so  staggered  as  the 
aide-du-camp  expected. 

*Ah!  indeed!*  said  he,  quietly.  *I  observed 
they  were  trying  distances.' 

^Must  not  happen  again,  colonel.  You  must 
drive  them  from  the  gun.' 

*  How  monsieur  ?' 

.    *  Why,  where  is  the  difficulty  ?' 

*  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  step  into  the 
battery,  I  will  show  you,'  said  the  colonel. 

*  If  you  please  sir,*  said  the  aide-du-camp  stiffly. 
Colonel  Dujardin  took  him  to  the  parapet,  and 

began  in  a  calm,  painstaking  way,  to  show  him 
how  and  why  none  of  his  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Long  Tom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  explanation,  a  melodious 
sound  was  heard  in  the  air  above  them,  like  a 
swarm  of  Brobdignag  bees. 

^  What  is  that  ?'  inquired  the  aide^u-camp. 

*What?     I  see  nothing/ 

*  That  humming  noise.' 

*0h!  that?  Prussian  bullets.  Ah!  by  the 
bye,  it  is  a  compliment  to  your  uniform,  monsieur  ; 
they  take  you  for  some  one  of  importance.  Well, 
as  I  was  observing — ' 
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'  'Your  explauatioii  is  Bufficient,  colonel ;  let  us 
get  out  of  this.  Ha!  ha!  you  are  a  cool  hand, 
colonel,  I  must  say.  But  your  battery  is  a  warm 
place  enough:  I  shall  report  it  so  at  head- 
quarters/ 

The  grim  colonel  relaxed. 

*  Captain/  said  he  politely,  '  you  shall  not  have 
ridden  to  my  post  in  vain.  Will  you  lend  me 
your  horse  for  ten  miniltes  ? 

*  Certainly:  and  I  will  inspect  your  trenches 
meantime.' 

'  Do  so ;  and  be  so  good  as  to  avoid  that  angle : 
it  is  exposed,  and  the  enemy  have  got  the  range  to 
an  inch.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  slipped  into  his  quarters ;  off 
with  his  half-dress  jacket  and  his  dirty  boots,  and 
presently  out  he  came  full  fig,  glittering  brighter 
than  the  other,  with  one  French  and  two  foreign 
orders  shining  on  his  breast,  mounted  the  aide-du* 
camp's  horse,  and  away  full  pelt. 

Admitted,  after  some  delay,  into  the  generalis-* 
simo's  tent,  Dujardin  found  the  old  gentleman 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  wroth :  nor  was  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  his  sole 
cause  of  ire. 

The  shot  had  burst  through  his  canvas,  struck  a 
table  on  which  was  a  large  inkstand,  and  had 
squirted  the  whole  contents  over  the  dispatches  he 
was  writing  for  Paris 

Now  this  old  gentleman  prided  himself  upon 
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the  neatness  of  his  dispatches :  a  blot  on  his  paper 
darkened  his  souL 

Colonel  Dujardin  expressed  his  profound  regret. 

Commander-in-chief. — M  have  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  do,  as  you  are  aware,  and  when  I  am 
writing,  I  expect  to  be  quiet/ 

Colonel  Dujardin  assented  respectfully  to  the 
justice  of  this.  He  then  explained  at  full  length 
why  he  could  not  bring  a  gun  in  the  battery  to 
silence  '  Long  Tom,*  and  quietly  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  run  a  gun  out  of  the  trenches,  and  take 
a  shot  at  the  offender. 

^  It  is  a  point  blank  distance,  and  I  have  a  new 
gun,  with  which  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  hit  his 
own  ball  at  three  hundred  yards/ 

The  commander  heintated. 

^  I  cannot  have  the  men  exposed/ 

*  I  engage  not  to  lose  a  man  except — except  him 
who  fires  the  gun.     He  must  take  his  chance.' 

'  Well,  colonel,  it  must  be  done  by  volunteers* 
The  men  must  not  be  ordered  out  on  such  a  service 
as  that/ 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed,  and  retired. 

*  Volunteers  to  go  out  of  the  trenches!'  cried 
Sergeant  La  Croix,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  standing 
erect  as  a  poker,  and  swelling  with  importance. 

There  were  fifty  offers  in  less  than  as  many- 
seconds. 

'  Only  twelve  allowed  to  go,'  said  the  sergeant ; 
<  and  I  am  one,'  added  he,  adroitly  inserting  himself. 
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A  gun  was  taken  down^  placed  on  a  carriage,  and 
posted  near  Death's  Alley,  but  out  of  the  line  of  fixe. 

The  colonel  himself  superintended  the  loading 
of  this  gun :  and  to  the  surprize  of  the  men  had 
the  shot  weighed  first,  and  then  weighed  out  the 
powder  himself. 

He  then  waited  quietly  a  long  time  till  the 
bastion  pitched  one  of  its  periodical  shots  into 
Death's  Alley  :  but  no  sooner  had  the  shot  struck, 
and  sent  the  sand  flying  past  the  two  lanes  of 
curious  noses,  than  Colonel  Dujardin  jumped  upon 
the  gun  and  waved  his  cocked  hat :  at  this  pre- 
concerted signal,  his  battery  opened  fire  on  the 
bastion,  and  the  battery  to  his  right  opened  on  the 
wall  that  fronted  them;  and  the  colonel  gave  the 
word  to  run  the  gun  out  of  the  trenches*  They 
ran  it  out  into  the  cloud  of  smoke  theiT  own  guns 
were  belclung  forth,  unseen  by  the  enemy:  but 
they  had  no  sooner  twisted  it  into  the  line  of  Long 
Tom,  than  the  smoke  was  gone,  and  there  they 
were,  a  fair  mark. 

^Back  into  the  trenches,  all  but  one!"  roared 
Dujardin. 

And  in  they  ran  like  rabbits. 

*  Quick !  the  elevation.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  and  La  Croix  raised  the  muzzle 
to  the  mark — boo  I  hoo  !  boo !  ping !  ping !  ping ! 
came  the  bullets  about  their  ears.  ^ 

*  Away  with  you !'  cried  the  colonel,  taking  the 
linstock  from  him. 
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Then  Colonel  Dujardin^  fifteen  yards  from  the 
trenches,  m  full  hlazing  uniform,  showed  two 
armies  what  one  intrepad  soldier  can  do.  He 
kneeled  down  and  adjusted  his  gun,  just  as  he 
would  have  done  in  a  practising  ground.  He  had 
a  pot  shot  to  take,  and  a  pot  shot  he  would  take. 
He  ignored  three  hundred  muskets  that  were 
levelled  at  him.  He  looked  along  his  g^nn, 
adjusted  it,  and  re-adjusted  to  a  hair  s  breadtiu 
The  enemy's  bidlets  pattered  upon  it:  still  he 
adjusted  it  delicately.  His  men  were  groaning 
and  tearing  their  hair  inside  at  his  danger. 

At  last  it  was  levelled  to  his  mind^  and  then  his 
movements  were  as  quick  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
slow.  In  a  moment  he  stood  erect  in  the  half 
fencing  attitude  of  a  gunner,  and  his  linstock  at 
the  touch  hole :  a  huge  tongue  of  flame,  a  volume 
of  smoke,  a  roar,  and  the  iron  thunderbolt  was  on 
its  way,  and  the  colonel  walked  haughtily  but 
rapidly  back  to  the  trenches:  for  in  all  this 
no  bravado.  He  was  there  to  make  a  shot ;  not 
to  throw  a  chance  of  life  away  watching  the 
effect. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  did  that  for  him. 

Both  French  and  Prussians  risked  their  own 
lives  craning  out  to  see  what  a  colonel  in  full 
uniform  was  doing  under  fire  from  a  whole  line  of 
forts,  and  what  would  be  his  fate ;  but  when  he 
fired  the  gun  their  curiosity  left  the  man  and 
followed  the  iron  thunderbolt. 


X 
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For  two  seconds  all  was  uncertain  :  the  ball  was 
travelling. 

Tom  gave  a  rear  like  a  wild  horse,  his  protrud- 
ing muzzle  went  up  sky  high,  then  was  seen  no 
more^  and  a  ring  of  old  iron  and  a  clatter  of  frag- 
ments was  heard  on  the  top  of  the  bastion.  Long 
Tom  was  dismounted.  Oh !  the  roar  of  laughter 
and  triumph  from  one  end  to  another  of  the 
Ixenches;  and  the  clapping  of  forty  thousand 
hands,  that  went  on  for  full  five  minutes :  then 
the  Prussians,  either  through  a  burst  of  generous 
praise  for  an  act  so  chivalrous  and  so  brilliant,  or 
because  they  would  not  be  crowed  over,  clapped 
their  ten  thousand  hands  as  loudly,  and  thus 
thundering,  heart  thrilling  salvo  of  applause 
i^nswered  salvo  on  both  sides  that  terrible  arena. 

That  evening  a  courteous  and  flattering  message 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  Colonel  Dujardin ; 
and  several  officers  came  to  his  quarters  to  look  at 
him :  they  went  back  disappointed.  The  cry  was 
— -^What  a  miserable,  melancholy  dog  I  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  fine  dashing  fellow.' 

The  trenches  neared  the  town«  Colonel  Du- 
jardin's  mine  was  far  advanced  :  the  end  of  the 
chamber  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bastion. 
Of  late  the  colonel  had  often  visited  this  mine  in 
person.  He  seemed  a  little  uneasy  about  some- 
thing in  that  quarter :   but  no  one  knew  what : 
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he  was  a  silent  man.  The  third  evening  after  be 
dismounted  Long  Tom,  he  received  private  notice 
that  an  order  was  coming  down  from  the  oomr 
mander-in-chief  to  assault  the  bastion .  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing.  That  same  night 
the  colonel  and  one  of  his  lieutenants,  stole  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pitch  dark, 
windy  night,  got  under  the  bastion  unperceived, 
and  crept  round  it,  and  made  their  observations, 
and  got  safe  back.  About  noon  down  came 
General  Baimbaut. 

*Well,  colonel,  you  are  to  have  your  way  at 
last.  Your  bastion  is  to  be  stormed  this  afternoon 
previous  to  the  general  assault.  Why  how  is 
this  ?  you  don't  seem  enchanted  7 

^  I  am  not.' 

*  Why,  it  was  you  who  pressed  for  the  d^ult.' 

*  At  the  right  time,  general,  not  the  wrong.  In 
five  days  I  undertake  to  blow  that  bastion  into  the 
air.     To  assault  it  now  would  be  to  waste  our  men.* 

General  Baimbaut  thought  this  excess  of  caution 
a  great  piece  of  perversity  in  Achilles.  They  were 
alone,  and  he  said  a  little  peevishly — 

*  Is  not  this  to  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  same 
thing?' 

*  No,  general,'  was  the  calm  reply.  *  I  blew  hot 
upon  timorous  counsels ;  I  blow  cold  on  rash  ones. 
General,  last  night  Lieutenant  Fleming  and  I  were 
under  that  bastion  :  and  all  round  it.' 

*  Ah !  my  prudent  colonel,  I  thought  we  should 
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not  talk  long  without  your  coming  out  in  your  true 
light.  If  ever  a  man  secretly  enjoyed  risking  his 
life,  it  is  you/ 

*  No,  general,'  said  Bujardin  looking  gloomily 
down.  *  I  enjoy  neither  that  nor  anything  else. 
Live  or  die,  it  is  all  one  to  me :  but  to  the  lives  of 
my  soldiers  I  am  not  indifferent,  and  never  will  be 
while  I  live.  My  apparent  rashness  of  laat  night 
was  pure  prudence.' 

Raimbaut's  eye  twinkled  with  suppressed  irony. 

*  No  doubt  V  said  he,  *  no  doubt !' 

The  impassive  colonel  would  not  notice  the 
other's  irony  :  he  went  calmly  on. 

^  I  suspected  something ;  T  went  to  confute,  or 
confirm  that  suspicion.     I  confirmed  it.' 

Bat!  tat!  tat!  tat!  tat!  tat!  tat!  relieving 
guard  in  the  mine. 

Colonel  Dujardin  interrupted  himself. 

*  That  comes  apropos,'  said  he.  *  I  expect  one 
proof  more  from  that  quarter :  sergeant,  send  me 
the  sentinel  they  are  relieving.' 

Sergeant  La  Croix  soon  came  back,  as  pompbus 
as  a  hen  with  one  chick,  predominating  with  a 
grand  military  air  over  a  droll  figure  that  chattered 
with  cold,  and  held  its  musket  in  hands  clothed  in 
great  mittens.     Dard. 

La  Croix  marched  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a 
file  :  halted  him  like  a  file,  sang  out  to  him  as  to 
a  file,  stentorian  and  inaudible,  after  the  manner  of 
sergeants. 
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•Private  No.  4; 

Dard. — '  P-p-ppresent  !* 

La  Croix. — *  Advance  to  the  word  of  command, 
and  speak  to  the  colonel.' 

The  shivering  figure  hecame  an  upright  statue 
directly  and  carried  one  of  his  mittens  to  his  fore- 
head. Then  suddenly  recognising  the  rank  of  the 
grey-haired  officer,  he  was  morally  shaken,  and  re- 
mained physically  erect,  and  stammered — 

*  Colonel ! — general !— colonel !' 

*  Don't  be  frightened  my  lad.  But  look  at  the 
general.' 

^Yes!  general!  colonel!'  and  he  levelled  his 
eye  dead  at  the  general,  as  he  would  a  bayonet  at 
the  foe,  being  so  commanded. 

'  Now  answer  in  as  few  syllables  as  you  can.' 

'Yes!  general — colonel.' 

Colonel  Dujardin. — *You  have  been  on  guard 
in  the  mine.' 

*  Yes  general/ 

*  What  did  you  see  there  ?' 
Nothing,  it  was  night  down  there.' 

*  What  did  you  feel  ?' 

*Cold!  I^ — ^was — ^in — water — hugh!' 

*  Did  you  hear  nothing  then  ?' 
*Yes.' 

*What?' 

'Bum!  bum!  bum!' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  hear  particles  of  earth 
fall  at  the  end  of  the  trench  ?' 
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*  I  did,  and  the  earth  trembled/ 

*  Very  gently,  and  this  (touching  his  musket) 
sounded  of  its  own  accord/ 

*  Good  !  you  have  answered  well,  go/ 

^  Sergeant,  I  did  not  miss  a  word,'  cried  Dard, 
exulting.  He  thought  he  had  passed  a  sort  of  col- 
lege examination.  The  sergeant  was  awe-struck  and 
disgusted  at  his  familiarity,  speaking  to  him  before 
the  great :  he  pushed  Private  Dard  hastily  out  of 
the  presence,  and  bundled  him  into  the  trenches. 

*Are  you  countermined  then?*  asked  General 
Baimbaut. 

*  I  think  not,  general ;  '  but  the  whole  bastion 
is.  And,  general,  we  found  the  bastion  had  been 
opened  in  the  rear,  and  lately  half-a-dozen  broad 
roads  cut  through  the  masonry.' 

*  To  let  in  reinforcements  ?* 

^  Or  to  let  the  men  run  out  in  case  of  an  assault 
I  have  seen  from  the  first  an  able  hand  behind  that 
part  of  the  defences.  If  we  assault  the  bastion, 
they  will  pick  off  as  many  of  us  as  they  can  with 
their  muskets  :  then  they  will  run  for  it,  and  fire  a 
train,  and  blow  it  and  us  into  the  air.* 

^Cdlonel,  this  is  serious.  Are  you  prepared  to 
lay  this  statement  before  the  commander-in-chief  ?' 

'  I  am,  and  I  do  so  through  you,  the  general  of 
my  division.  I  even  beg-  you  to  say,  as  from  me, 
that  the  assault  will  be  mere  suicide — ^bloody  and 
useless/ 

VOL.  III.  H 
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*  I  will  go  to  him  at  once  :  for  the  order  wais  to 
come  down  in  a  couple  of  hours.* 

General  Raimbaut  went  off  to  head  quarters 
in  some  haste,  a  thorough  convert  to  Colonel  Da- 
jardin's  opinion.  The  colonel  ordered  a  strong 
force  of  engineers  into  the  mine,  and  went  slowly 
to  his  tent.  At  the  mouth  of  it  a  corporal,  who 
was  also  his  body  servant,  met  him,  saluted  and 
asked  respectfiiUy  if  there  were  any  orders. 

*  A  few  minutes'  repose,  Francois,  that  is  all. 
Do  not  let  me  be  disturbed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

*  Attention!'  cried  Francois.  *  Colonel  wants 
to  sleep.* 

'  He  shall  hear  the  gnats'  wings  for  us,*  answered 
an  honest  soldier. 

The  tent  was  sentinelled,  and  Dujardin  was 
alone  with  the  pastv 

Then  had  the  fools,  that  took  (as  fools  always 
do)  deep  sorrow  for  suUenness,  seen  the  fiery  sol- 
dier droop,  and  his  wan  face  fall  into  haggard 
lines,  and  his  martial  figure  shrink,  and  heard  his 
,  stout  heart  sigh !  He  took  a  letter  from  his  bosom : 
it  was  almost  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  read  it  a 
thousand  times  :  yet  he  read  it  again.  A  part  of 
the  sweet  sad  words  ran  thus — 

*  We  must  how  I  We  can  never  be  happy  together 
on  earth  :  let  us  make  Heaven  our  friend.  This  is  still 
left  us  -^not  to  blush  for  our  love ;  to  do  ^mr  duty^  and 
to  die  /* 

*How  tender,  but  how  firm,'  thought  Camille. 
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I  might  agitate,  taunt,  griQve  her  I  love,  but  I 
should  not  shake  her.  No  !  God  and  the  saints  to 
my  aid !  they  saved  me  from  a  crime  I  now  shud- 
der at.  And  they  have  given  me  the  good  chaplain : 
he  prays  with  me,  he  weeps  for  me.  Has  prayers 
still  my  beating  heart.  I  wish  h6  was  hiere  now ! 
Yes,  poor  sufifering  angel!  I  read  your  will  in 
these  tender,  but  bitter  words — ^you  prefer  duty  lo 
love.  And  one  day  you  will  forget  me  :  not.y^t 
awhile,  but  it  will  be  so.  It  wounds  me  when  I  think 
of  it :  but  I  must  bow.  Your  will  is  sacred.  I 
must  rise  to  your  level,  with  God's  help !  not  drag 
you  down  to  mine.' 

Then  the  soldier  that  stood  between  two  armies 
in  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  fired  a  master-shot,  took 
a  little  book  of  oflSces  in  one  hand — ^the  chap- 
lain had  given  it  him — and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  pious  words,  and  clung  like  a  child  to  the 
pious  words,  and  kissed  his  lost  wife's  letter,  and 
tried  so  hard  to  be  like  her  he  loved  !r— patient, 
very  patient — tUl  the  end  should  come. 

*  Qui  vive  T  cried  the  sentinel  outside. 

*  France !'  was  the  reply. 

The  same  voice  asked  the  sentinel--r 

*  Where  is  the  colonel  commanding  the  brigade  ?' 
The  sentinel  lowered  his  voice — 

'  Asleep,  my  officer,'  said  he ;  for  the  new  comer 
carried  two  epaulettes. 

*  Wake  him !'  said  the  officer,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  used  to  command  on  a  large  scale. 

H  2 
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Dujardin  heard,  and  did  not  choose  such  a  man 
shonld  think  he  was  asleep  in  hroad  day.  He 
came  qnickly  out  of  the  tent,  therefore,  with 
Josephine's  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  in  the  very  act 
of  conveying  it  to  his  bosom,  he  fonnd  himself  face 
to  &ce  with— Colonel  Baynal. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Did  you  ever  see  two  practised  duellists  cross 
rapiers  ? 

How  smooth  and  quiet  the  bright  blades  are— 
they  glide  into  contact.  They  are  polished  and 
slippery,  yet  they  hold  each  other.  So  these  two 
men's  eyes  met,  and  fastened  :  neither  spoke,  each 
searched  the  other's  face  keenly.  Baynal's  coun- 
tenance, prepared  as  he  was  for  this  meeting,  was 
like  a  stem  statue's.  The  other's  pale  face  flushed, 
and  his  heart  raged  and  sickened  at  sight  of  the 
man,  that,  once  his  comrade  and  benefactor,  was 
now  possessor  of  the  woman  he  loved.  But  the 
figures  of  both  stood  alike  haughty,  erect  and  im- 
moveable, face  to  face. 

Colonel  Baynal  saluted  Colonel  Dujardin. 
Colonel  Dujardin  returned  the  salute. 

*  You  thought  I  was  in  Egypt  1 !'  said  Baynal, 
with  grim  significance,  that  caught  Dujardin's 
attention,  though  he  did  not  know  quite  how  to 
interpret  it. 

He  answered  mechanically,  *  Yes.' 
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'  I  am  sent  here  by  Gkneral  Bonaparte  to  take  a 
command.' 

*  You  are  welcome.     What  command  ?' 

*  Yours/ 

^Mine?'  cried  Dujardin,  his  forehead  flushing 
with  mortification  and  anger.  'What,  is  it  not 
enough  that  you  take  my hem  !* 

*  Come,  colonel,'  said  the  other  calmly,  *  do  not 
be  unjust  to  an  old  comrade.  I  take  your  demi- 
brigade  :  but  you  are  promoted  to  Baimbanf  s 
brigade/ 

*  Baynal,  I  was  wrong,'  said  the  fiery  Camille, 
lowering  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  this  cam- 
paign. 

*  The  exchange  is  to  be  piade  to-morrow,'  con- 
tinued the  other,  in  the  clear  tone  of  military 
business. 

*  Was  it  then  to  announce  to  me  my  promotion 
you  came  to  my  quarters?'  and  Camille  looked 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  at  his  old 
comrade. 

*  That  was  the  first  thing.' 

*  The  first  r 

*  The  first,  being  duty  you  know.' 

*  What  ?  have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  me 
then?' 

*  I  have/ 

*  Is  it  important  ?  for  my  own  duties  will  soon 
demand  me.' 

'  It  is  so  important,  that,  command  or  no  com- 
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mand,  I  should  have  come  further  than  the  Rhine 
to  say  it  to  you/ 

Let  a  man  be  as  bold  as  a  lion,  a  certain  awe 
still  waits  upon  doubt  and  mystery :  and  some  of 
this  vague  awe  crept  over  Oamille  Dujardin  at 
Baynal's  mysterious  speech,  and  his  grave,  quiet, 
significant  'manner. 

Had  he  discovered  something,  and  what  ?  For 
Josephine's  sake,  not  his  own,  Camille  was  on  his 
guard  directly. 

Baynal  looked  at  him  in  silence  a  moment. 

*What?'  said  he,  with  a  slight  sneer,  *has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  I  must  have  a  serious 
word  to  say  to  you  ?' 

*  Speak,  Colonel  Raynal  I  I  am  at  your  service.' 

*  First  let  me  put  you  a  question — did  they  treat 
you  well  at  my  house  ?' 

*  At  your  house  ?* 

*  At  the  Chateau  de  Beaurepaire  V 

*  Yes,'  faltered  Camille. 

*  You  met,  I  trust,  all  the  kindness  and  care  due 
to  a  wounded  soldier,  and  an  officer  of  merit  ?  It 
would  annoy  me  greatly  if  I  thought  you  were  not 
treated  like  a  brother  in  my  house.' 

Colonel  Dujardin  writhed  inwardly  at  this  view 
of  matters.  He  could  not  reply  in  few  words. 
This  made  him  hesitate. 

His  inquisitor  waited ;  but,  receiving  no  reply, 
went  on — *  Well,  colonel,  have  you  shown  the  sense 
of  gratitude  we  had  a  right  to  look  for  in  return  ? 
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In  a  word — ^when  you  left  Beaurepaire,  had  your 
conscience  nothing  to  reproach  you  with  ?* 

Dujardin  still  hesitated.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think  or  what  to  say.  But  he  thought  to 
himself — ^  Who  has  told  him  ?  does  he  know  all  ?' 

*  Colonel  Dujardin,  I  am  the  hushand  of  Jose- 
phine, the  son  of  Madame  de  Beaurepaire,  and  the 
brother  of  Laure!  You  know  what  brings  me 
here.     Your  answer  ?* 

*  Colonel  Baynal,  between  men  of  honour,  placed 
as  you  and  I  are,  few  words  should  pass:  for 
words  are  idle.  Never  would  you  prove  to  me 
that  I  have  wronged  you :  I  should  never  convince 
you  that  I  have  not.  Let  us  therefore  close  this 
painful  interview  in  the  way  it  is  sure  to  close. 
Colonel  Raynal,  dispose  of  me;  I  am  at  your 
service,  at  any  hour  and  place  you  please." 

*  And  pray  is  that  all  the  answer  you  can  think 
of?'  asked  Baynal,  somewhat  scomfiilly. 

*  Why,  what  other  answer  can  I  give  you  ?' 

*  A  more  sensible,  a  more  honest,  and  a  less  boy- 
ish one.  Who  doubts  that  you  can  fight,  you  silly 
fellow  ?  haven't  I  seen  you  ?  I  want  you  to  show 
me  a  much  higher  sort  of  courage ;  the  courage  to 
repair  a  wrong,  not  the  paltry  courage  to  defend 
one.' 

*  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  How  can 
I  undo  what  is  done  ?* 

*  Why  of  course  you  can't.' 

*  Well,  then?' 
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^  And  therefore  I  stand  here  ready  to  forgive  all 
that  is  past;  not  without  a  struggle,  which  you 
don't  seem  to  appreciate." 

CaniiUe  was  now  utterly  mystified. 

*Upon  condition  that  you  consent  to  heal  the 
wound  you  have  made.  If  you  refuse — ^hum !  but 
you  will  not  refuse/ 

*To  the  point,  sir.  What  do  you  require  of 
mer 

*Only  a  little  common  honesty.  This  is  the 
case :  you  have  seduced  a  young  lady/ 

*  Monsieur !'  cried  Dujardin,  angrily. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?  The  word  is  not  so  bad 
as  the  crime,  I  take  it.  You  have  seduced  her, 
and  under  circumstances —  But  we  won*t  speak 
of  them,  because  I  mean  to  keep  cool.  Well  sir, 
as  you  said  just  now,  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk ;  you  can't  unseduce  the  little  fool — ^you  must 
marry  her !' 

*M — ^m— marry  her?*  and  Dujardin  flushed  all 
over,  and  his  heart  beat,  and  he  stared  in  Baynal's 
face. 

^  Why,  what  is  the  matter  again  ?  If  she  ha^ 
played  the  fool,  it  was  with  you,  and  no  other  man : 
it  is  not  as  if  she  was  depraved.  Come,  my  lad, 
A  little  generosity !  Take  the  consequences  of  your 
own  act — or  your  share  of  it — don't  throw  it  all  on 
ihe  poor  feeble  woman.  If  she  has  loved  you  too 
much,  you  are  the  man  of  all  others  that  should 
forgive  her.     Come,  what  do  you  say  ?' 

H  3 
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^  Am  I  in  my  senses  ?  Is  it  yon,  Jean  Baynal, 
who  stand  there,  and  tell  me  to  marry  her  ?* 

*I  do.  After  all,  is  it  such  a  misfortune  to 
marry  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  ?  She  is  young,  she  is 
pretty,  she  has  good  qualities,  and  she  would  have 
walked  straight  to  the  end  of  her  days,  hut  for  you/ 

*  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  ?' 

*Ye8,  Laure  de  Beaurepaire — ^Laure  Dujardin 
that  ought  to  he,  and  that  is  to  be,  if  you  please/ 

*  One  word,  monsieur :  is  it  of  Laure  de  Beaure- 
paire we  have  been  talking  all  this  time  ?* 

Baynal  nearly  lost  his  temper  at  this  question, 
and  the  cold,  contemptuous  tone  with  which  it 
was  put ;  but  he  gulped  down  his  ire. 

^  It  is,'  said  he. 

*  One  question  more.  Did  Laure  de  Beaurepaire 
tell  you  I  had — I  had — * 

*Why,  as  to  that,  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
deny  she  had  fallen,  poor  girl — ^the  evidence  was 
too  stmng.  She  did  not  reveal  her  seducer  s 
name ;  out  I  had  not  far  to  go  for  that/ 

These  words  of  Baynal  made  Dujardin  think 
the  strange  proposal  came  from  Josephine.  She 
was  deceiving  her  husband  then  in  some  other 
way,  and  not  for  love  of  him ;  since  she  proposed 
to  marry  him  to  Laure.  He  sickened  at  the  cold- 
blooded insult  to  his  love.  Then  came  a  fit  of  jea- 
lous rage. 

*  They  want  me  to  marry  Laure  de  Beaurepaire, 
do  they  ?     I  decline,'  said  he,  coldly  and  bitterly. 
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'  You  decline  ?  this  passes  belief.  Such  heart- 
lessness  as  this  is  not  written  either  in  your  actions 
or  your  face/ 

*  I  refuse/ 

*  And  I  insist  in  Josephine's  name/ 
'Perdition!' 

*  In  the  name  of  the  whole  family/ 

*  I  refiise/ 

*  You  will  not  marry  her?' 

*  Upon  my  honour,  never/ 

*Your  honour!  you  have  none.  You  will 
not  marry  her?  Would  you  rather  die/  hissed 
Raynal. 

*  A  great  deal  rather/  was  the  cool  and  irritating 
answer. 

*  Then  you  shall  die/ 

*  Ah !  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  were  wasting  time^ 
monisieur  ?* 

*  You  did.  Let  us  waste  no  more.  When  and 
where  ?' 

*  At  the  rear  of  the  commander-in-chiefs  tent^ 
when  you  like.' 

*  This  afternoon,  then — at  five  V 

*  At  five/ 

*  Seconds?' 

*  What  for?' 

*You  are  right.  They  are  only  in  the  way; 
and  the  less  gossip  the  better.  Good-bye,  till  five,' 
and  the  two  saluted  one  another  with  grim  cere* 
mony ;  and  Baynal  turned  on  his  heel. 
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'  Gamille  stood  transfixed;  a  fierce,  guiliy  joy 
throbbed  in  his  heart.  His  rival  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  had  insulted  him,  had  challenged  him* 
It  was  not  his  fault.  The  sun  shone  bright  now 
upon  his  cold  despair.  An  hour  ago  life  offered 
nothing.  A  few  hours  more,  and  then  joy  beyond 
expression,  or  an  end  of  aQ.  Death  or  Josephine ! 
His  benefactor !  At  that  thought  a  chill  of  mis- 
giving struck  across  his  boUing  heart. 

Tramp !  tramp !  tramp !  tramp !  the  even  tread 
of  soldiers  marching.  Dujardin  looked  up,  and 
there  were  several  officers  coming  along  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  escorted  by  a  corporal's  guard. 

He  took  a  step  or  two  to  meet  them.  After  the 
usual  salutes,  one  of  the  three  colonels  delivered  a 
large  paper,  with  a  large  seal,  to  Dujardin.  He  read 
it  out  to  his  captains  and  Ueutenants,  who  had  assem- 
bled at  sight  of  the  cocked  hats  and  full  uniforms. 

*  Attack  by  the  army  to-morrow  upon  all  the  lines. 
Attack  of  the  bastion  St.  AndrS  this  evening.  The 
22nrf,  24fA,  and  \2th  Brigades  mil  furnish  the  con- 
tingents ;  the  operation  will  be  conducted  by  one  of  the 
colonels  of  the  Second  Division^  to  be  appoint^  by 
General  JRaimbaut.' 

*  Aha  1'  sounded  a  voice  like  a  trombone  at  Hie 
reader's  elbow.  *  I  am  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
When,  colonel,  when  ?' 

*  At  five  this  evening.  Colonel  RaynaL' 
"  *  At  five?' 

*  At  five.' 
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^  Could  not  they  choose  any  hour  but  that  V  said 
Baynal,  under  his  breath. 

*Do  not  be  uneasy,'  said  Gamille,  under  his 
breath.  He  explained  aloud — *The  assault  will 
not  take  place^  gentlemen ;  the  bastion  is  mined,' 

*What  of  that?  half  of  them  are  mined.  We 
will  take  our  engineers  in  with  us/ 

^  Such  an  assault  would  be  an  useless  massacre/ 
resumed  Dujardin,  reddening  at  BaynaFs  inter- 
ruption. *I  reconnoitred  the  bwtion  last  night, 
and  saw  their  preparations  for  blpwing  us  to  the 
devil;  and  General  Raimbaut,  at  my  request,  is 
even  now  presenting  my  remarks  to  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  and  enforcing  them.  There  will 
be  no  assault.  In  a  day  or  two  we  shall  blow  the 
bastion,  mines,  and  all  into  the  air.' 

At  this  moment  Ba^^nal  caught  sight  of  a  grey- 
haired  officer  coming  at  some  distance. 

*  There  is  General  Baimbaut/  said  he.  *  I  will 
go  and  pay  my  respects  to  him.' 

Greneral  Baimbaut  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and 
welcomed  him  to  the  army.  They  were  old  and 
warm  friends. 

*  And  you  are  come  at  the  right  time,'  said  he. 
^  It  will  soon  be  as  hot  here  as  in  Egypt.'  . 

Baynal  laughed. 

*  All  the  better.' 

*  Good  day,  messieurs.  Colonel  Dujardin,  I  pre- 
sented your  observations  to  the  commander-in- 
<;hief .     He  gave  them  due  attention ;  but  they  are 
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over-ruled  by  imperious  circumstances,  some  of 
which  he  did  not  reveal ;  they  remain  in  his  own 
breast.  However,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  attack, 
which  he  cannot  postpone,  that  bastion  must  be 
disarmed,  otherwise  it  wodd  be  too  fatal  to  all  the 
storming  parties.  It  is  a  painful  necessity/  He 
added,  *  tell  Colonel  Dujardin  I  count  greatly  on 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  brigade,  and  on 
his  own  wise  measures/ 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed.    Then  he  whispered — 

*  Both  will  alike  be  wasted/ 

The  other  colonels  waved  their  hats  in  triumph 
at  the  commander-in-chiefs  decision,  and  Baynal's 
face  showed  he  looked  on  Dujardin  as  a  sort  of 
spoil-sport  happily  defeated. 

*  Well  then,  gentlemen,'  said  General  Baimbaut, 
*we  begin  by  setthng  the  proportion  to  be  fur- 
nished by  your  several  brigades.  Say  an  equal. 
number  from  each.  The  sum  total  shall  be  settled 
by  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  has  so  long  and  ably 
baffled  the  bastion  at  this  post/ 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed  stiffly  and  not  very 
graciously.  In  his  heart  he  despised  these  old 
fogies — compounds  of  timidity  and  rashness. 

*  So,  how  many  men  in  all  colonel  ?' 

*The  fewer  the  better,'  replied  the  other 
solemnly,  *  since — '  and  then  discipline  tied  his 
tongue. 

*  I  understand  you,'  said  the  old  man.  *  Shall  we 
say  eight  hundred  men  ?' 
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*I  should  prefer  three  hundred.  They  have 
made  a  back  door  to  the  bastion,  and  the  means  of 
flight  at  hand  will  put  flight  into  their  heads. 
They  will  pick  oflF  some  of  our  men  as  we  go  at 
them.  When  the  rest  jump  in  they  will  jump  out, 
and — '  he  paused. 

*  Why  he  knows  all  about  it  before  it  comes/ 
said  one  of  the  colonels  naively. 

'  Monsieur,  I  do.  I  see  the  whole  operation  and 
its  result  before  me,  as  I  see  this  hand.  Three 
hundred  men  will  do.* 

*  But  general,'  objected  Baynal,  *  you  are  not  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning.     The  first  thing  in 
these  cases  is  to  choose  the  officer  to  command  the 
storming  party.' 

*  Yes  Raynal,  unquestionably ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  that  is  a  painful  and  embarrassing  part 
of  my  duty,  especially  after  Colonel  Dujardin's 
remarks.' 

*Ah  bah!'  cried  Raynal.  *The  colonel  is 
prejudiced.  He  has  been  digging  a  thundering 
long  mine  here :  and  now  you  are  going  to  make 
his  child  useless.  We  none  of  us  like  that.  But 
when  he  gets  the  colours  in  his  hand,  and  the 
storming  column  at  his  back,  his  misgivings  will 
all  go  to  the  wind,  and  the  enemy  after  them, 
unless  he  has  been  committing  some  crime  and  is 
very  much  changed  from  what  I  knew  him  four 
years  ago.' 

^  Colonel  Raynal,'  said  one  of  the  other  colonels 
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politely  but  firmly,  ^  do  not  assome  that  Colonel 
Dujardin  is  to  lead  the  column,  since  there  are 
three  other  claimants.  General  Baimbaut  is  to 
select  from  us  four/ 

^  Yes,  gentlemen,  and  in  a  service  of  this  kind  I 
would  feel  grateful  to  you  all  if  you  would  relieve 
me  of  that  painful  duty/ 

*  Grentlemen,'  said  Dujardin  with  an  imper- 
ceptible sneer, '  the  general  means  to  say  this :  the 
operation  is  so  glorious  and  so  sure  to  succeed, 
that  he  could  hardly  without  partiality  assign  the 
command  to  either  of  us  four  claimants.  Well, 
then,  let  us  cast  lots/ 

The  proposal  was  received  by  acclamation. 

^  The  general  will  mark  a  black  cross  on  one  lot, 
and  he  who  draws  it  wins  the  command.' 

The  young  colonels  prepared  their  lots  with 
almost  boyish  eagerness.  These  fiery  spirite  were 
sick  to  death  of  lying  and  scuUdng  in  the  trenches. 
They  flung  their  lots  into  the  hat. 

After  them,  who  should  approach  the  hat,  lot  in 
hand,  but  Baynal. 

Dujardin  instantly  interfered,  and  held  his  arm 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  dropping  in  his  lot. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  said  Baynal  sharply. 

*  This  is  our  affair,  Colonel  Baynal.' 

*  What,  have  I  no  epaulettes  ?'  (angrily.) 

*  You  have  epaulettes,  but  you  have  no  soldiers  in 
this  army/ 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  have  yours.' 
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^  Not  till  to-morrow/ 

^  Why  you  would  not  take  such  a  pettyfogging^ 
advantage  of  an  old  comrade  ss  that  ?' 

^  Tell  him  the  day  ends  at  twelve  o'clock,'  said 
one  of  the  colonels,  interested  by  this  strange 
strife. 

'  Ah !'  cried  Baynal  triumphatly,  *  but  no,*  said 
he,  altering  his  tone,  *let  us  leave  that  sort  of 
argument  to  lawyers.  I  have  come  a  good  many 
miles  to  fight  with  you  general,  and  now  you  must 
decide  to  pay  me  this  little  compliment  on  my 
arrival,  or  put  a  bitter  aflFront  on  me — choose  !* 

While  the  old  general  hesitated  Camille  re- 
plied— 

^  Since  you  take  that  tone  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  You  are  too  great  a  credit  to  the  French 
army  for  even  an  apparent  slight  to  be  put  on  you 
here.  The  rule  I  think  is,  that  one  of  the  privates 
shall  hold  the  hat.  Hallo!  Private  Dard,  come 
here — there — hold  this  hat.' 

*Yes  colonel. — Lord,  here  is  my  young  mis- 
tress's husband !' 

^Silence!' 

And  they  began  to  draw,  and  in  the  act  of 
drawing  a  change  of  manner  was  first  visible  in 
these  gay  and  ardent  spirits. 

*It  is  not  I,'  said  one,  throwing  away  his  lot. 

*NorI.' 

*It  is  I,'  said  Raynal  quietly;  *the  luck  is 
mine/ 
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^  And  I  held  the  hat  for  you  colonel/  s&id  Dard, 
with  foolish  triumph. 

^Ah  Baynal  my  dear  friend/  said  General 
Baimbaut  sorrowfully,  '  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
come  from  Egypt  for  this.* 

Raynal. — *  At  what  o'clock  ?' 

Dujardin. — *  At  five/ 

Eaynal. — (Drawing  out  his  watch.)  'Then 
I've  no  time  to  lose.  I  must  inspect  the  detach* 
ments  I  am  to  command.  But  first  I  have  some 
little  arrangements  to  make.  Hitherto,  general, 
on  these  occasions  I  was  a  bachelor.  Now  I  am 
married.* 

*  Married  ?     I  am  sorry  for  it,  Ra3mal.' 

*  A  droll  marriage,  my  old  friend ;  Til  tell  you 
all  about  it — if  ever  I  have  the  time.  It  b^an 
with  a  purchase,  general,  and  ends  with — ^with  a 
bequest,  which  I  might  as  well  write  now,  and  so 
have  nothing  to  think  of  but  duty  af^^rwards. 
Where  can  I  write  ?' 

*  Colonel  Dujardin  will  lend  you  his  tent,  I  am 
sure.' 

*  Certainly.* 

*  And  messieurs,'  said  Ra3mal,  ^  if  I  waste  time 
you  need  not.  You  can  pick  me  my  men  from 
your  brigades.  Give  me  a  strong  spice  of  old 
hands.' 

The  colonels  withdrew  on  this,  and  General 
Baimbaut  walked  sadly  and  thoughtfully  towards 
the  battery.  Dujardin  and  Ba3mal  were  left  alone. 
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*  This  postpones  our  affair,  sii  / 
*Yes,Raynal/ 

*  Perhaps  for  ever.  Have  you  wriiang  mate- 
rials in  your  tent  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  on  the  table/ 

*  You  are  quite  sure  the  bastion  ifi  mined  ?' 

*  Unfortunately,  I  am  too  sure/ 
Baynal  turned,  and  went  to  the  tent 
Dujardin's  generosity  was   up    in    arms.     He 

came  eagerly  towards  him. 

*  Baynal,  for  Heaven's  sake  resign  this  com- 
mand!' 

*  Allow  me  to  write  to  my  wife,  colonel,'  was  the 
reply,  as  cold  as  ice. 

He  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  began  to  write. 
Dujardin  folded  .his  arms  and  watched   him. 
What  he  wrote  ran  thus — 

^  A  bastion  is  to  be  cUtacked  at  Jive.  I  command. 
Colonel  Dujardin  proposed  we  should  draw  lots,  and  I 
lost.  The  service  is  honourable,  but  the  result  may,  I 
fear,  give  you  some  pain.  My  dear  wife,  it  is  our 
fate.  I  was  not  to  have  time  to  make  you  know,  and 
perhaps  love  me.     God  bless  you* 

In  writing  these  simple  words,  Baynal's  hard 
face  worked,  and  his  moustache  quivered,  and  once 
he  had  to  clear  his  eye  with  his  hand  to  form  the 
letters.     He,  the  man  of  iron. 

He  who  stood  there  with  folded  arms  watching 
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him,  saw  this,  and  it  stirred  all  that  was  great  and 
good  in  that  grand  though  passionate  heart  of  his. 
*  Poor  Baynal  V  thought  he,  *  you  were  never  Kke 
that  hefore  on  going  into  action.  He  is  loath  to 
die !  Ay,  and  it  is  a  coward's  trick  to  let  him  die. 
I  shall  have  her :  hut  shall  I  have  her  esteem  ? 
What  will  the  army  say  ?  What  will  my  con- 
science say  ?  Oh !  I  feel  already  it  will  gnaw  my 
heart  to  death ;  the  ghost  of  that  hrave  fellow — 
once  my  dear  friend,  my  rival  now,  hy.no  fieiult  of 
his — ^will  rise  hetween  her  and  me,  and  reproach 
me  with  my  hloody  inheritance.  The  heart  never 
deceives — ^I  feel  it  now  whispering  in  my  eiar: 
"Sculldng  captain,  white-livered  soldier,  that 
stand  behind  a  parapet  while  a  better  man  does 
your  work !  you  assassinate  the  husband,  but  the 
rival  conquers  you.'*  There,  he  puts  his  hand  to 
his  eyes.  I  must  speak  to  him !  T  will  speak  to 
him!' 

*  Colonel,'  said  a  low  voice,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  General  Eaimbaut.  The  general  looked 
pale  and  distressed. 

*  Come  apart,  colonel,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  One 
word,  while  he  is  writing.  Ah !  colonel,  that  was 
an  unlucky  idea  of  yours.' 

*  Of  mine,  general  ?' 

*  'Twas  you  proposed  to  cast  lots.' 

*  Good  God !  so  it  was.' 

*  I  thought  of  course  it  was  to  be  managed  so 
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that  Raynal  should  not  be  the  one.     Between  our- 
selves, what  honourable  excuse  can  we  make  ?' 

*  None,  general/ 

*  Colonel,  the  whole  division  will  be  disgraced, 
and  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  large  portion  of  the 
shame  will  fall  on  you.* 

*Help  me  to  avert  that  shame  then,*  cried 
Camille,  eagerly. 

*  Ah  !  that  I  will:  but  how?' 

*Take  your  pencil  and  write  —  **I  authorize 
Colonel  Dujardin  to  save  the  honour  of  the  colonels 
of  the  second  division."  ' 

The  general  hesitated.  He  had  never  seen  an 
order  so  worded.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment :  but 
at  last  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  the  re* 
quired  order,  after  his  own  fashion — i.  ^.,  in  milk 
and  water — 

*  On  account  of  the  singular  ability  and  courage 
vnth  which  Colonel  Dujardin  has  conducted  the  ope- 
ratione  against  the  Bastion  St.  AndrS^  a  discretionary 
power  is  given  him  at  the  moment  of  assault  to  carry 
into  effect  such  measures^  asj  without  interfering  vnth 
the  oommander4nr(^iefs  order  ^  may  sustain  his  own 
credit^  and  that  of  the  other  colonels  of  the  second 
division. 

*  Baimbaut,  General  of  Division.' 

Camille  put  the  paper  into  his  bosom. 

'Now,  general,  you  may  leave  all  to  me.      I 
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gwear  to  you  Baynal  sliall  not  die — shall  not  lead 
this  assault." 

*  Your  hand,  colonel:  You  are  an  honour  to  the 
French  armies.     How  will  you  do  it  ?' 

*  Leave  it  to  me,  general,  it  shall  be  done/ 

'  I  feel  it  will,  my  noble  fellow  :  but,  alas !  I  fear 
not  without  risking  some  valuable  life  or  other, 
most  likely  your  own.     Tell  me  !* 

*  General,  I  decline.' 

*  You  refuse  me,  sir  ?' 

*  Yes ;  this  order  gives  me  a  discretionary  power. 
I  will  hand  back  the  order  at  your  command ;  but 
modify  it  I  will  not.  Come  monsieur,  you  veteran 
generals  have  been  unjust  to  me,  and  listened  to 
me  too  little  all  through  this  siege,  but  at  last  you 
have  honoured  me.  This  order  is  the  greatest 
honour  that  was  ever  done  me  since  I  wore  a 
sword.' 

'  My  poor  colonel  V 

*Let  me  wear  it  intact,  and  carry  it  to  my 
grave.' 

'  Say  no  more !  One  word — Is  there  anything 
on  earth  I  can  do  for  you,  my  brave  soldier  ?' 

*  Yes  general.  Be  so  kind  as  to  retire  to  your 
quarters ;  there  are  reasons  why  you  ought  not  to 
be  near  this  post  in  half  an  hour.' 

f  I  go.     Is  there  nothing  else  ?' 

^'Well  general,  ask  the  good  priest  Ambrose  to 
pray  for  all  those  who  shall  die  doing  their  duty 
to  their  country  this  afternoon.' 
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They  parted.  General  Baimbaut  looked  back 
more  than  onoe  at  the  firm  intrepid  figure  that 
stood  there,  with  folded  arms,  unflinching,  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  But  he  never  took  his  eye  off 
Bajmal*  The  next  minute  Raynal's  sad  letter  was 
finished,  and  he  walked  out  of  the  tent,  and  con- 
fronted the  man  he  had  challenged  to  single 
combat. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Colonel  Dujar- 
din  had  eyes  strangely  compounded  of  battle  and 
love,  of  the  dove  and  the  hawk.  And  these, 
softened  by  a  noble  act  he  meditated,  now  rested 
on  Baynal  with  a  strange  expression  of  warmth 
and  goodness.  This  strange  gaze  struck  Baynal, 
so  far  at  least  as  this ;  he  saw  it  was  no  hostile 
eye.  He  was  glad  of  that,  for  his  own  heart  was 
calmed  by  the  solemn  prospect  before  him. 

*  We,  too,  have  a  little  account  to  settle  before  I 
order  out  the  men,'  said  he  calmly,  'and  I  can't 
give  you  long  credit.    I  am  pressed  for  time.' 

Now,  even  while  he  was  uttering  these  few 
words,  Camille  resolved  to  let  Baynal  have  his  own 
way.  What  on  earth  did  it  matter  to  him 
(Camille) !  And  he  felt  a  sudden  and  natural 
longing  to  take  this  man's  hand;  not  because 
Baynal  had  once  been  his  benefactor,  but  because 
he  was  going  to  be  Baynal's  benefactor. 

*  And  things  are  changed,  Dujardin.  When  duty 
Bounds  the  recall,  a  soldier's  heart  leaves  private 
quarrela     See  1    I  come  to  you  without  anger  and 
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ill-wilL  Just  now  my  voice  was  loud,  my  manner, 
I  dare  say,  offensive,  and  menacing  even,  and  that 
always  tempts  a  brave  fellow  like  you  to  resist. 
But  now,  you  see,  I  am  harmless  as  a  woman.  We 
are  alone.  Humbug  to  the  winds !  I  know  that 
you  are  the  only  man  fit  to  command  a  division  in 
this  army.  I  know  that  when  you  say  the  asBanlt 
of  that  bastion  is  death,  death  it  is*  To  the  point, 
then.  Now  that  my  manner  is  no  longer  irritating, 
now  that  I  am  going  to  die,  Camille  Dujardin,  mj 
old  comrade,  have  you  the  heart  to  refuse  me  ?  am 
I  to  die  unhappy  ?' 

*  I  will  do  whatever  you  like.* 

*  You  will  marry  that  poor  girl,  then  T 
*Yes!  yesP 

'  Aha !  did  not  I  always  say  he  was  a  good  fellow  7 
Clench  the  nail ;  give  me  your  honour.'   . 

*  I  give  you  my  honour  to  marry  her,  if  I  livB.' 

*  You  take  a  load  off  me.  .  Heaven  will  reward 
you.  In  one  hour  those  poor  women,  whose 
support  I  had  promised  to  be,  will  lose  their  pro- 
tector ;  but  I  give  them  another  in  you.  We  shall 
not  leave  that  family  in  tears,  Laure  in  shame,  and 
your  child  without  a  name.' 

'  My  child  ? — ^Raynal  ?'  and  he  looked  amazed. 

What  new  deception  was  this  ? 

'Poor  httle  fellow!  I  surprised  him  in  his 
cradle ;  his  mother  and  Josephine  were  rocking 
him,  and  singing  over  him.  Oh  I  it  was  a  soene^ 
I  can  tell  you !     My  poor  wife  had  been  ill  for  some 
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time,  and  was  so  weakened  by  it,  that  I  frightened 
her  into  a  fit,  stealing  a  march  on  her  that  way. 
She  fainted  away.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  she  did  : 
for  I — ^I  did  not  know  what  to  think  :  it  looked 
^g^7  •  ^ut  while  she  lay  at  our  feet  insensible,  I 
forced  the  truth  from  Laure ;  she  owned  the  boy 
was  hers/ 

While  Baynal  told  him  this  strange  story,  Camille 
turned  hot  and  cold.  First  came  a  thrill  of  glowing 
joy.  He  had  the  clue  to  all  this.  He  was  a  father. 
That  child  was  Josephine's  and  his.  The  next 
moment  he  froze  within.  So  Josephine  had  not 
only  gulled  her  husband,  but  him  too.  She  had 
refused  him  the  sad  consolation  of  knowing  he  had 
a  child.  Cruelty,  calculation,  and  baseness  unex- 
ampled I 

Here  was  a  creature  who  could  sacrifice  anything 
and  anybody  to  her  comfort,  to  the  peace  and  sordid 
smoothness  of  her  domestic  life.  She  stood  between 
two  men — a  thing.  Between  two  truths — b,  double 
lie. 

His  heart,  in  one  moment,  turned  against  her 
like  a  stone.  A  musket  bullet  through  the  body 
does  not  turn  life  to  death  quicker  than  Raynal 
turned  his  rival's  love  to  hatred  and  scorn :  that 
love  which  neither  wounds,  absence,  prison,  nor 
even  her  want  of  constancy  had  prevailed  to 
shake. 

^  Out  of  my  bosom !'  he  cried — '  out  of  it,  in  this 
world  and  the  next !' 

VOL.  III.  I 
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He  forgot,  in  his  lofty  rage,  who  stood  beside 
him. 

*What?— what?' 

'  No  matter.     Give  me  you*  hand,  comrade.' 

•There/ 

'  I  esteem  yaw,  Baynal.  You  are  tmth»  Tou  are 
a  man,  and  deserve  a  better  lot.' 

^  Don't  say  that,'  replied  Baynal,  quite  mis- 
imderstanding  him.  '  It  is  a  soldier's  end :  I  never 
desired  nor  hoped  a  better — only,  of  course,  I  feel 
a  little  regret.  You  are  a  happy  fellow,  to  have  a, 
child  and  to  live  to  see  it,  and  h^r.' 

*  Oh,  yes !  I  am  very  happy/  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  his  lip  quiveringl 

.  *  Watch  over  those  pqor.  women,  comrade,  and 
sometimes  speak  to  them  of  me.  It  is  foolidi,  but 
we  like  to  be. remembered.' 

^  Yes !  but  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that.<  Baynal, 
you  and  I  were  lieutenants  together:  do  you 
remember  saving  my  life  in  the  Arno  ?- 

*  Yes !  now  you  mention  it,  I  do.' 

*  Promise  me,  if  you  should  live,  to.  remember 
not  our  quarrel  of  to-day,  nor  anything ;  but  only 
those  early  days,  ar)d  this  aftenwionJ 

'I  do; 

*  Your  hand,  dear  Baynal.' 

*  There,  ol4  comrade,  there/ 

They  wrung  one  another's  hands,  and  turnip 
away  and  hid  their  faces  from  e^h  other,  for.  their 
eyes  were  moist. 
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*  Thia  woa't:  do,  comrade  :  I  mufit  go.  I  shall 
attack  from  your  position.  So  I  shall  go  down 
the  line^  and .  bring  the ,  men .  up.  Mieantime,  pick 
me  your  detachment. .  Give  me  a  good  spice  of 
veterans.  I. shall  get  one  word. \^ith  you  before 
we  go  out.    God, bless  you !' 

*  God  blessyou,  Baynal !' 

The  moment  BaynaJ  was  goime,  Camille  beckoned 
a  lieutenant  to  him,  and.  ordered  half  the  brigade 
to  form  in  a  strong  column  on  both  sides  Death's 
Alley. 

His  eye  fell  upon  private  :Pard. 

'  Come  here/  said  he; 

Dard  came  and  saluted 

*  Have  you.  anybody  at  Beaurepaire  that  would 
be  sorry  if  yoU/ were  killed  ?'' 

^Yes^. colonel  I  Jacnntha,  that  used,  to  make  your 
broth,  colonel.' 

*  Take  this  Une:  to  Colonel  Bajiial.  You  will 
find  him  with  the  12th  brigade.' 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  folded  them,  and 
Dard  went  .off  with  them,  little  dreaming  that  the 
colonel,  of  his  brigade: was  taking  the  trouble  to 
save  his  life,  because  he  came  from  Beaurepaire. 
Colonel  Dujardin  then  went  into  his  tent,  and 
cLooed  the  aperture,  and  took  the  good  book  the 
priecdt.  had  given,  him,,  and.  prayed  humbly,  and 
foo^ve  all  the  world. 

Then,  he  sat  down,  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
thonght.of.hiSjChild,  and.how  hard  it  was  he  must 
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die  and  never  see  him.     One  sad  sob  at  this — one 
only. 

Then  he  lighted  a  candle,  and  sealed  up  his 
orders  of  valour,  and  wrote  a  line  begging  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  his  sister.  He  also  sealed 
up  his  purse,  and  left  a  memorandum  that  the 
contents  should  be  given  to  disabled  soldiers  of  his 
brigade  upon  their  being  invalided. 

Then  he  took  out  Josephine's  letter.  *Poor 
coward,'  he  said,  *  let  me  not  be  unkind.  See,  I 
bum  your  letter,  lest  it  should  be  founds  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  you  prize  so  highly.  I  too  shall 
soon  be  at  peace,  thank  God !'  He  lighted  it  and 
dropped  it  on  the  groimd :  it  burned  slowly  away. 
He  eyed  it,  despairingly.  *  Ay !  you  perish,  last 
record  of  an  unhappy  love  :  and  as  you  pass  away, 
so  I  am  going — my  soul  to  its  Creator,  my  body 
to  dust — ay,  poor  letter,  even  so  passes  away  my 
life,  wasted  by  generals  not  fit  to  command  a  cor- 
poral's guard — my  hopes  of  glory,  and  my  dreams 
of  love — it  all  ends  to-day :  at  nine  and  twenty.* 

He  put  his  white  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
Josephine  had  given  it  him.  He  cried  a  little, 
not  at  dying,  but  at  seeing  his  life  thrown  away. 

When  he  had  done  crying,  he  put  his  white 
handkerchief  in  his  bosom,  and  the  whole  man  was 
transformed  beyond  language  to  express.  Powder 
does  not  change  more  when  it  catches  fire.  He 
rose  that  moment  and  went  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning out  of  the  tent.     The  next,  he  came  down 
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like  a  falcon  between  the  lines  of  the  strong 
column  in  Death's  Alley. 

*  Attention/  cried  the  sergeants,  *  the  colonel !' 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  for  the  bare  sight  of 

that  erect  and  inspired  figure  made  the  men's 
bosoms  thrill  with  the  certainty  of  great  deeds  to- 
come:  the  light  of  battle  was  in  his  eye.  No 
longer  the  moody  colonel,  but  a  thunderbolt  of 
war,  red  hot,  and  waiting  to  be  launched. 

*  OflScers,  sergeants,  soldiers,  a  word  with  you  !' 
La  Croix. — *  Attention  V 

*  Do  you  know  what  passed  here  five  minutes 
ago?' 

*  The  attack  of  the  bastion  was  settled !'  cried  a 
captain. 

^  It  was ;  and  who  was  to  lead  the  assault  ?  do 
you  know  that  ?' 
*No!' 

*  A  colonel  prom  Egypt/ 
A  groan  from  the  men. 

*  With  detachments  from  the  other  brigades.' 

*  A^ !'  an  angry  roar. 

Colonel  Dujardin  walked  quickly  down  between 
the  two  lines,  looking  with  his  fiery  eye  into  the 
men's  eyes  on  his  right.  Then  he  came  back  on 
the  other  side,  and  as  he  went  he  lighted  those 
men's  eyes  with  his  own.  It  was  a  torch  passing 
along  a  line  of  ready  gaslights. 

*  The  work  to  us !'  he  cried  in  a  voice  like  a 
clarion^  (it  fired  the  hearts  as  his  eye  had  fired  the 
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eyes) — *  the  trimnph  to  strangers  !  Onr  fatigues 
and  our  losses  have  not  gained  the  brigade  the 
honour  of  going  out  at  those  fellows  that  have 
killed  so  many  of  our  comrades.' 

A  fierce  groan  from  the  men. 

'  What !  shall  the  colours  of  another  brigade 
and  not  ours  fly  from  that  bastion  this  afternoon  ?' 

*  No  !  No  !*  in  a  roar  like  thunder. 

*Ah!  you  are  of  my  mind.  Attention!  the 
attack  is  fixed  for  five  o^clock.* 

'  Suppose  you  and  I  were  to  carry  the  bastion 
ten  minutes  before  the  colonel  from  Egypt  can 
bring  his  men  upon  the  ground.' 

A  fierce  roar  of  joy  and  laughter :  the  strange 
laughter  of  veterans  and  bom  invincibles. 

*  That  was  a  question  I  put  to  your  hearts — ^your 
answer  ?' 

The  answer  was  a  yell  of  exulting  assent,  but  it 
was  half-drowned  by  another  iresponse,  the  launder 
of  the  impatient  drums,  and  the  r-atde  K>f  fimig 
bayonets. 

The  colonel  told  oflF  a  party  to  the  battery. 

'Level  the  guns  at  the  top  tier.  Fire  at  mj^ 
signal,  and  keep  firing  over  our  heads,  till  you  see 
our  colours  on  the  place.' 

He  then  darted  to  the  head  of  the  column,  which 
instantly  formed  behind  him  in  the  centre  ^ 
Desith's  Alley- 

*  The  colours !  No  hand  Iwrt  mine  rfiaU  hold 
them  to-day.* 
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They  were  instatitly  brought  hirii,  his  left  hand 
shook  them  free  in  the  aftemooh  sun. 

A  deep  murmtir  of  joy  from  the  old  hands  at  the 
now  unwonted  sight.  Out  flashed  his  sword  like 
steel  lightning.     He  waved  it  to  the  battery. 

Bang!  bang  I  bang!  bangl  went  the  cannon, 
and  the  smoke  rolled  over  the  trenches.  At  the 
sa-me  moment  up  went  the  coloiirs  waving,  and  the 
coloners  clarion  voice  pealed  high  above  all — 

*  Twenty-fourth  demi-brigade — forward  !  IV 

They  went  so  swiftly  put  of  the  trenches  that 
they  were  not  seen  through  their  own  smoke  until 
they  had  run  some  sixty  yards.  No  sooner  were 
they  seen  doming  on  like  devils  through  their  own 
smoke,  thkn  tw6  thousand  muskets  were  levelled  at 
them  from  all  the  Prussian  line.  It  was  not  a  rattle 
of  small  arms — ^it  was  a  crash,  and  theinen  fell  fast : 
but  in  a  moment  they  were  seen  to  spread  out  like 
a  fan,  and  to  offer  less  iiiark,  and  when  the  fan 
closed  again,  it  half-encircled  the  bastion.  It  was 
a  French  attack.  Part  swarmed  at  it  in  front  Kke 
bees,  part  swept  round  the  glacis  and  flinked  it. 
They  were  seen  to  fall  in  numbers,  shot  down  from 
the  embrasures.  But  the  living  took  the  place  of 
the  dead :  and  the  fight  raged  evenly  there.  Where 
are  the  colours  ?  Towards  the  rear  there.  The 
colonel  and  a  htmdred  men  are  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  the  Prussians,  who  have  charged  out  at 
the  bAck  doors  of  the  bastion.  Success  thei:*e,  and 
the  bastioii  must  fall — both  sides  know  this. 
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All  of  a  sudd^i  the  colours  disappeared.  There 
was  a  groan  from  the  French  lines.  No!  there 
they  were  again,  and  close  under  the  hastion. 

And  now  in  front  the  attack  was  so  hot,  that 
often  the  Prussian  gunners  were  seen  to  jump 
down,  driven  from  their  posts;  and  the  next 
moment  a  fierce  hurrah  from  the  rear  told  that  the 
French  had  won  some  great  advantage  there.  The 
fire  slackening  told  a  similar  tale,  and  presently 
down  came  the  Prussian  flag-staff.  That  might  he 
an  accident  A  few  moments  of  thirsting  expecta- 
tion, and  up  went  the  colours  of  the  24th  Brigade 
upon  the  Bastion  St.  Andr^. 

The  whole  French  army  raised  a  ehout  that  rent 
the  sky,  and  their  cannon  hegan  to  play  on  the 
Prussian  lines  and  hetween  the  hastion  and  the 
nearest  fort,  to  prevent  a  recapture. 

Then  shot  from  the  earth  a  cuhic  acre  of  fire 
where  last  the  hastion  was  seen  :  it  carried  up  a 
heavy  mountain  of  red  and  black  smoke,  that 
looked  solid  as  marble.  There  was  a  heavy,  sullen, 
tremendous  explosion  that  snuffed  out  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,  and  paralyzed  the  French  and  Prussian 
gunners'  hands,  and  checked  the  very  beating  of 
their  hearts.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder 
were  in  that  awful  explosion.  War  itself  held  its 
breath,  -and  both  armies,  like  peaceable  spectators, 
gazed  wonder-struck,  terror-struck.  Great  Hell 
seemed  to  have  burst  through  the  earth's  crust, 
and    to    be    rushing    at  Heaven.     Huge  stones. 
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cannon,  corpses,  and  limbs  of  soldiers,  were  seen 
driven  or  falling  through  the  smoke.  Some  of 
these  last  even  came  quite  clear  of  the  ruins,  ay, 
into  the  French  and  Prussian  lines,  that  even 
the  veterans  put  their  hands  to  their  eyes.,  Raynal 
felt  something  patter  on  him  from  the  sky — it  was 
blood — a  comrade's  perhaps.     Oh !  war !  war !    . 

The  smoke  cleared.  Where  a  moment  before 
the  great  bastion  stood  and  fought,  was  a  monstrous 
pile  of  blackened  bloody  stones  and  timbers,  with 
dismounted  cannon  sticking  up  here  and  there. 

And,  rent  and  crushed  to  atoms  beneath  the 
smoking  mass,  lay  the  relics  of  the  gallant  brigade, 
and  their  victorious  colours. 


I  3 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  FEW  wounded  aoldiers  of  the  brigade  lay  still 
and  feigned  death  till  dusk.  Then  they  crept  back 
to  the  trenches.  These  had  all  been  siTock  down 
or  disabled  short  of  the  bastion.  Of  those  that  had 
taken  the  place  no  one  came  home. 

Baynal,  after  the  first  stupefaction,  pressed  hard 
and  even  angrily  for  an  immediate  assaidt  on  the 
whole  Prussian  line.  Not  they.  It  was  on  paper 
that  the  assault  should  be  at  daybreak  to-morrow. 
Litera  scnpta  manet.  This  sort  of  leader  cannot 
improvise. 

Rage  and  grief  in  his  heart,  Raynal  waited, 
chafing  like  a  blood  horse  in  the  trencMs,  till  five 
minutes  past  midnight.  He  was  then  commander 
of  the  brigade,  gave  his  orders,  and  took  thirty  men 
out  to  creep  up  to  the  wreck  of  the  bastion,  and  find 
the  late  colonel's  body. 

Going  for  so  pious  a  purpose,  he  was  rewarded 
by  an  important  discovery.     The  whole  Prussian 
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lines  had  b'(ien  abandoned  since  Sunset,  and^  mount- 
ing cautiously  on  the  ramparts^  Bajnal  saw  the 
town  too  wto  evacuated)  and  lights  and  other 
indications  on  a  rising  ground  behind  it  convinced 
hiin  that  th^  Prussiand  wiel^  in  full  retreat,  pro- 
bably to  effect  that  junction  with  other  foi'ces  which 
thfe  assault  he  had.irecomrBLended  would  have  ren- 
dered impossible. 

They  now  lighted  lanterns,  arid  sesirched  all  over 
and  round  ihe  bastion  for  the  poor  coWneh  In  the 
ffear  of  the  baSion  they  found  mahy  French  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  had  died  by  the  bayonet.  The  Prus- 
sian dead  had  all  been  carried  off. 

Here  they  found  the  talkative  Sergeaht  La  Croix. 
The  pobr  felldw  was  silent  eriough  now.  A  terrible 
sabre  cut  on  the  skidl.  The  colonel  was  jnot  there. 
Baynal  groaned,  and  led  the  way  on  to  the  bastion. 
The  ruins  stitt  smoked;  Seven  or  eight  bodies  were 
discovered  by  an  arm  or  a  foot  protruding  through 
the  masses  of  masonry.  Of  these  some  were  Prus- 
sians. A  proof  thsit  some  devoted  hand  had  fired 
the  train,  and  destroyed  both  friend  and  foe. 

They  found  the  tube  of  Long  Tom  sticking  up, 
jtrst  .$§  he  had  shown  over  the  battlements  that 
glorious  day,  with  this  exception  that  a  great  piece 
was  knocked  off  his  lip,  and  the  slice  ended  in  a 
long  broad  crack. 

^  •  The  soldiers  looked  at  this.    ^  That  is  our  bullet's 
work,'  said  they.     Then  one  old  veteran  touched 
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his  cap,  and  told  Raynal  gravely,  he  knew  where 
their  beloved  colonel  was. 

*  Dig  here,  to  the  bottom/  said  he.  *  He  lies 
beneath  his  work.^ 

Improbable  and  superstitious  as  this  was,  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  assented  to  it. 

Presently  there  was  a  joyful  cry  outside  the 
bastion.  A  rush  was  made  thithear.  But  it  proved 
to  be  only  Dard,  who  had  discovered  that  Sergeant 
La  Croix's  heart  still  beat.  They  took  him  up  care- 
fully, and  carried  him  gently  into  ca^p.  To  Dard's 
delight  the  surgeon  pronounced  him  curable.  For 
all  that,  he  was  three  days  insensible,  and  after 
that  unfit  for  duty.  So  they  sent  him  home  in- 
valided, with  a  hundred  francs  out  of  the  poor 
colonel's  purse. 

Baynal  reported  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and 
that  Colonel  Dujardin  was  buried  irndgr  the  bastion. 
He  then  bound  a  black  scarf  across  his  sick  heart, 
and  rode  out  of  the  camp. 

And  how  came  Jean  Baynal  to  turn  his  back  on 
war? 

His  rival  was  the  cause. 

The  words  Camille  had  scratched  with  a  iHpncil, 
and  sent  him  from  the  edge  of  the  grave,  were 
few,  but  great. 

*  A  dead  man  takes  you  once  more  by  the  hand* 
My  last  thought,  thank  God,  is  France.  For  hep- 
sake  and  mine,  Baynal,  ao  for  General  Bona- 
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PARTE.  Tell  him,  from  a  dying  soldier,  the  Rhine 
is  a  river  to  these  generals,  but  to  him  a  field  of 
glory.  He  will  lay  ont  our  lives,  not  waste  Ihem. 
Go!' 

The  24th  Brigade,  thinned  already  by  hard 
service,  was  reduced  to  a  file  or  two  by  the 
St.  Andre  bastion. 

It  was  incorporated  with  the  12th,  and  Raynal 
rode  heavy  at  heart  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  Xtl. 

•  How  IB  my  poor  Joeephine  to-day,  doctor  ?' 

^  Much  better :  she  tells  me  she  slept  without 
laudanmu  last  night :  the  first  night  this  ten  days. 
Nature  will  win  the  day — with  my  assistance.' 

*  No,  doctor ;  not  unless  you  can  cure  her  of  that 
which  made  her  sicken/ 

*  Sun,  air,  and  exercise,  must  complete  the  work/ 
said  the  doctor  evasively. 

*  Can  they  cure  her  of  her  sorrow  ?' 
'  What  sorrow  ?' 

*  She  has  a  [secret  sorrow,  and  so  have  you, 
Laure.' 

*I?  mamma?' 

*0h!  I  know  you  think  me  very  blin^  but 
there  is  something  mysterious  going  on  here,  which 
peeps  through  all  your  precautions.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  mamma  ?' 

*  I  mean,  Laure,  that  my  patience  is  worn  out  at 
last.  I  am  tired  of  playing  the  part  of  a  statue 
amongst  you.     Raynal's  gloomy  air,  as  he  left  «s  ; 
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Joeephine  ill  ever  ednce,  bursting  into  tears  at 
every  word ;  Lfttire  pale  and  (^ang^d,  Mding  an 
xmaccoiintable  sadness  nnd^r  a  forced  smile  ;  don't 
interrupt  me  Laure!  Edouardy  who  wad  almost 
like  a  son,  gon«  off  without  a  word.  Never  eomes 
near  us.' 

^  He  is  goae  a' journey  mamma/ 

'  And  not  returned  ?' 

^No; 

*Is  that  so  doctor?* 

*  I  believe  so/  replied  the  doctor.  *  I  called  6n 
him  yesterday,  and  the  servant  said  he  was  away/ 

^  Good  r  said  the  baroness.  *  It  is  clear  I  am  to 
learn  nothing  from  yon  two  :  but  it  does  not  follow 
I  will  not  learn  from  some  one  else/ 

The  doctor  and  Laure  exchanged  an  nneasy 
look. 

'  This  uncomfortable  smiling,  and  utireasonable 
crying :  these  appearances  of  the  absent,  and  dis- 
appearances of  the  present/ 

^  Disappearances  of  the  present  mamma  f  What 
do  you  mean  ?' 

*  No  matter.  All  these  mysteries  of  BeaUrepaire 
will,  perhaps,  take  less  time  to  penetrate  than  those 
ofUdolpho.' 

*  Really/  said  St  Aubin  quietly,  *I  did  Hot 
think  my  old  friend  such  an  adept  at  building 
mares'  nests,  and  tormenting  herself/ 

*  It  is  easy  to  understand,'  replied  the  baroness. 
^  I  am  an  old  woman.    I  have  seen  crooked.    I 
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hear  amiss.  1  understand  by  contraries.  For  all 
that  monsieur,  with  your  permission,  I  will  say 
two  words  to  my  daughter/ 

*  I  retire  madam/ 

Laure  nerved  herself  for  what  was  to  come :  but 
the  trial  in  store  for  her  was  a  very  different  one 
from  what  she  expected.  She  was  bracing  herself 
up  against  a  severe  interrogatory. 

Instead  of  that  her  mother  sat  down,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

*  Oh,  mamma !  my  sweet  mamma !'  cried  Laure, 
and  was  on  her  knees  at  her  mother's  feet  in  a 
moment. 

*  My  girl,'  sobbed  the  old  lady,  *  may  you  never 
know  what  a  mother  feels,  who  finds  herself  shut 
out  from  her  daughters'  hearts !' 

*  Oh,  mamma !  are  you  nott  in  my  heart?* 

'  No !  or  I  should  be  in  your  confidence.  SiHne* 
times  I  think  it  is  my  fault.  The  age  I  was  bom 
in  was  strict.  A  mother  now-a-days  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  elder  sister.  In  my  day  she  was  something 
more.  Yet  I  loved  my  mother  as  well,  or  better 
than  I  did  my  sisters.  But  it  is  not  so  with  those 
I  have  borne  in  my  bosom,  and  nursed  upon  my 
knee.' 

Laure's  sobs  at  this  became  so  wild  and  despair- 
ing, that  the  baroness  was  afraid  to  say  too  much, 
though  her  bosom  was  too  full  of  pent-up  grief. 
Poor  old  lady,  her  heart  had  long  been  sore,  but 
pride  had  kept  her  silent* 
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*  Come  Laure/  she  said,  '  do  not  cry  like  that. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  take  yonr  poor  old  mother  into 
your  confidence.  Why  is  this  mystery  and  this 
sorrow  on  us  ?  How  comes  it- 1  intercept,  at  every 
instant,  glances  that  were  never  intended  for  me  ? 
The  very  air  is  loaded  with  signals  and  secrecy. 
What  does  it  all  mean  P' 

No  answer  but  sobs. 

^  Is  some  deceit  then  going  on  ?' 

No  answer  but  sobs. 

*  I  ask  you  once  more :  I  will  never  descend  to 
ask  you  again :  give  me  some  better  reply  than 
these  sullen  sobs.  You  will  not?  Well,  since 
you  will  not  tell  me  anything — * 

*  I  cannot — ^I  have  nothing  to  tell.' 

*  Will  you  do  something  for  me  mademoiselle  ?* 

*  Oh  yes !  mamma,  anything,  everything.' 

*  I  shall  not  ask  much.  I  should  hesitate  now  to 
draw  largely  on  your  afiection.  It  is  only  to  write 
a  letter.' 

Laure  jumped  up  eagerly,  and  went  zealously 
for  the  paper  and  ink,  thankful  to  her  mother  for 
giving  her  something  she  could  do  for  her. 

*  Now  write.' 

Laure  took  the  pen  with  alacrity. 

*  Dear  Monsieur  Riviere  /' 

*  Oh  mamma  !  is  it  to  him  ?' 

*  Oblige  me  by  coining  here  at  your  very  earliest  con^ 
venience.     Is  it  written?' 

'  Yes !'  faltered  Laure,  trembling. 
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*  Then  ^sign  my  name/ 

*  Oh,  thank  jcta  matiima  !* 

*  Fold  it-^^-addr68s  it  to  his  lodgings/ 

'  Yes !  there.     Shall  I  dend  Jacintha  with  itT 

*  No  mademoiselle,  yon  will  iiot  send  -Jacintha 
with  it.  I  tmst  neither  her  nor  yon  !-^^give  it  me. 
No  I  tmst  neither  the  friend  of  4;wenty  years, 
nor  the  servant  that  stayed  by  me  in  adversity,  nor 
the  daughter  I  suffered  for,  and  nursed.  And 
why  don't  I  trust  you  ?  Ftm  have  tdld  me  a  He  I 
I  saw  Eidouard  Riviere  in  the  park  two  days  ago — 
I  saw  hinu  My  old  eyes  al'e  feeble-^hut  they  are 
not  liars.  I  saw  him.  Send  my  jbreakfttst  to  my 
own  room.  I  come  of  an  ancient  race-.  I  conld 
not  sit  with  liaro.  I  should  forget  courtesy^— you 
would  all  see  my  iM^rn  in  my  faee.' 

She  went  out,  with  the  letter  in  ?i^  hand,  leaving 
Laure  sick  and  tennrified  at  these  istern  words  firbm 
lips  so  beloved. 

Edbuard  Riviere  fell,  in  one  night,  from  happi- 
ness such  as  dull  souls  cannot  imagine,  to  deep  and 
hopeless  misery. 

He  lost  that,  which  to  every  heart  capable  of 
loving,  is  the  greatest  earthly  good :  the  woman  he 
adored — ^and  with  her  he  lost  thos6  prime  treasures 
of  the  soul — belief  in  human  goodness,  and  in 
female  purity. 

To  him  there  could  be  no  iaore  in  nature  a 
candid  eye,    a    virtuous,   ready-mantling    cheek. 
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Prailty  and  treacheiy  had  'wom  thciife  isigns  of 
virtue  and  tiobilitj^too  skilfully  f6T  human  ^ye  to 
detect:  hiB  bealt  Waits  broken  and  his  faith  was 
gone. 

For  who  could  he  trow  trust  or  believe  in? 
Here  was  a  creature  whose  virtues  seemed  to  make 
frailty  impossible :  treachery,  doubly  impossible :  a 
creature  whdse  fiiuhs — for  faults  she  had-^-had 
seemed  as  opposite  to  treachery  as  her  very  virtues 
were.     Yet  she  was  all  frailty  and  falsehood. 

He  passed  in  that  one  night  of  angiush  from 
youth  to  age.  He  went  about  his  business  like  a 
leaden  thing.  His  food  was  tasteless.  His  life 
seemed  ended.  Nothing  appeared  what  it  had 
been.  The  very  landscape  seemed  out  in  stone, 
and  be  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  his  heart  a 
stone  in  him.  At  times  a^cross  that  heavy  heart 
came  gushes  of  furious  rage  and  bitter  mortifica- 
tion. For  his  vanity  had  been  stabbed  as  fiercely 
as  his  love.  *  Greorges  Dandin !'  he  would  cry. 
*Tou  said  well,  old  man.  1  wondered  at  your 
word  then.  Georges  Dan(dm;  curse  her!  curse 
herl'  But  love  and  misery  G?verpowered  these 
heats,  and  froze  him  1)0  stone  again. 

The  poor  boy  pined  and  pined.  His  clol^es 
hung  loose  about  him  ;  his  face  Wal^  so  dtaw^  with 
suffering,  you  would  not  have  knowti  feim.  He 
hated  company.  l%e  things  he  was  expected  to 
talk  about ! — he  with  his  crushed  heart.  He  could 
not     He  wotdd  not.     He  shunned  all  the  world ; 
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he  went  alone  like  a  wounded  deer.  The  good 
doctor,  on  his  return  from  PariB,  called  on  him  to 
see  if  he  was  ill :  since  he  had  not  come  for  days 
to  the  chateau.  He  saw  the  doctor  coming,  and 
hade  the  servant  say  he  was  not  in  the  village. 

He  drew  down  the  blind,  that  he  might  never 
see  the  chateau  again.  He  drew  it  up  again :  he 
could  not  exist  without  seeing  it.  *  She  will  be 
miserable,  too,'  he  cried,  gnashing  his  teeth.  ^  She 
will  see  whether  she  has  chosen  well/  At  other 
times  all  his  courage,  and  his  hatred,  and  his 
wounded  vanity,  were  drowned  in  his  love  and  its 
despair,  and  then  he  bowed  his  head,  and  sobbed 
and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  burst.  This  very 
day  he  was  so  sobbing  with  his  head  on  the  table, 
when  his  landlady  tapped  at  his  door.  He  started 
up,  and  turned  his  head  away  from  the  door. 
*  *  A  young  woman  from  Beaurepaire,  monsieur/ 

^  From  Beaurepaire  ?'  his  heart  gave  a  furious 
leap.     *  Show  her  in.* 

He  wiped  his  eyes  and  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
and,  all  in  a  flutter,  pretended  to  be  the  State's. 

It  was  not  Jacintha  as  he  expected,  but  the  other 
servant.  She  made  a  low  reverence,  cast  a  look  of 
admiration  on  him,  and  gave  him  a  letter.  His 
eye  darted  on  it :  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  it. 
He  turned  away  again  to  open  it.  He  forced  him* 
self  to  say,  in  a  tolerably  calm  voice,  ^  I  will  send 
an  answer.' 

After  the  first  violent  emotion,  a  great  struggle. 
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*  Her  handwriting.  Her  mother's  letter.  Ah  !  I 
see  !  The  old  woman  is  to  he  drawn,  into  it,  too. 
She  is  to  help  to  make  Q^orges  Bandin  of  me.  I 
will  go.  I  will  haffle  them  all.  I  will  expose  this 
nest  of  depravity,  all  ceremony  on  the  surface,  and 
voluptuousness  and  treachery  below.  Oh  Gk)d! 
who  could  believe  that  creature  never  loved  me ! 
They  shall  none  of  them  se^  my  weakness.  Their 
benefactor  shall  be  still  their  superior.  They  shall 
see  me  cold  as  ice,  and  bitter  as  gall.' 

He  made  his  toilette  with  care,  and  took  his  hat, 
and  went  to  Beaurepaire  as  slowly  as  he  used  to 
go  quickly  once. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  at  Beaurepaire,  we 
must  go  back  a  step. 

When  Josephine  and  Laure  broke  from  that 
startled  slumber  that  followed  the  exhaustion  of 
that  troubled  night,  Laure  was  by  far  the  more 
wretched  of  the  two.  *  She  had  not  only  dis- 
honoured herself,  but  stabbed  the  man  she  loved. 

Josephine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exhausted,  but 
calm.  The  fearful  escape  she  had  had  softened 
down  by  contrast  her  more  distant  terrors. 

She  was  beginning  to  shut  her  eyes  again  and 
let  herself  drift.  Above  all,  the  glimpse  of  her  boy 
comforted  her,  and  the  thought  that  in  three  weeks 
she  should  have  him  beside  her  in  Paris. 

This  deceitful  calm  of  the  heart  only  lasted  three 
days. 
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Carefully  encouraged  by  liaui:^  il^wiw  deatroyed- 
by  Jacmtha. 

JaeintliA^  oonsoioQfl  that  due  had  b^a^ed  her 
tnmty  WM  almost  heartbroken;  She,  ashamed  to 
appe^  before  her  young  mistresB^  aad.Qo:i^urd*likey 
wanted  to  avoid  knowing  even  how  much  harm 
she  had  d6ne. 

She  pretended  tooth-ache,  bound-  up  her  facCi 
and  never  stirred  from  the  kitchen*.  But  she  was 
not  to  escape  :  the  other  servant  camejdown  with  a 
message-^.. 

^  Madame  Baynal  wanted  to:  see  her  directiy. 

She  came  quaking,  and  found  Josephine  all. 
alone. 

Josephine  rose  to  meet  her,  and  CMtbig  a  furtive 
glance  round  the  room  first,  threw,  her  arms  round 
Jacintha's  neok,  and  embraced  her  with  many  tears. 

*  Waa .  ever  fidelity  like  yours  ?  how  could  you 
do  it  Jacintha?  and  how  can  I  ever  repay  it? 
You  are  my  superior:  it  is.rbaiie  of  me  to  aeoept 
such  a  sacrifice  from  any  womimJV 

Jacintha  was  so  confounded  she  did  i^ot  know 
what  to  say.  But  it  was  a  mystifieation.that  could 
not  endure  long*  between  two  wigneOf  who  were 
both  deceived  by  a  tiatird.  BetDResQ.:  them  they 
soon  discovered  that  it  must  have  hem J^ure  who 
had  sacnifidedherselE 

*  And  Edouard  haa  never  been  here  einoe.' 

*  And  never  will  m^dam.' 

*  Yes,  he  shall !  there  must  be  some  limit  eiren: 
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to  my  feebleness,  and  my  sister  s,  4evptioB.  You 
shall  take  a,  line  to  him  from  me.  I  vrill  write  it 
this  moment.!' 

The  le^tter  was  written^  But  it  was  never  senti 
Laure  surprised  Josephine  and  J^-cintha  together ; 
saw  a  letter  was  being  written,  asked  to  see  it ;  on 
Josephine's  hesitating,  snatched  i^  out  of  her  hand, 
and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  told  Jacintha .  to  leave 
the  room.  She  hated  the  sight  of  poor  Jacintha^ 
who  had  slept  at  the  very  mpnfi^nt  when  ail  de- 
pended on  her  watchfulness, 

*  You  were  going  to ,  send  to  Am,  unknown  to 
me/ 

*  Forgive  me  L^urc^' 

*0h,  Josephine !  is  it  come  to  this?.  Would  you- 

DECEIVE  ME  ?' 

*  You  HAVE  DJBCEIVED  ME !  Ycs!  it  has  come 
to  that.  I  know  all.  I  will  not  consent  to  destroy. 
all  I  love.' 

She  then  begged  hard  for.  l^ve^^to.  sen,4  the 
letter. 

Lapure  gave  an  impetuous  refusa^l.. 

*  What  cQuld  you  say  to  him?  foolish  woman, 
don't  you  know  him,  and  his  vanity?  When  you; 
had  exposed  yourself  to  him,  and  showed  him.  I 
was  nothing  worse  than  a  liar  who  hacjL  in^sulted. 
hin^ — do  ypu,  think,  he.  w:pi4d  forgive  me  ?  ^  No ! 
this  is  to  n^ake  light  of  my,  Iqv^^— :to.  mak§  me, 
waste  the  sacr^fiqe  J  haye^  niade^  I  fftel  that  sacri- 
£9^  ajB.mpcih  .a^  you  do^^  laore /perhaps^ ^aE^  I  .would. 
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rather  die  in  a  convent  than  waste  that  night  of 
shame  and  agony.  Gome,  promise  me,  no  more 
attempts  of  that  kind,  or  we  are  sisters  no  more, 
friends  no  more,  one  heart  and  one  blood  no  more/ 

The  weaker  nature,  weakened  still  more  by  ill- 
health  and  grief,  was  terrified  into  submission,  or 
rather  temporized. 

*  Kiss  me  then,'  said  Josephine,  *  and  love  me 
to  the  end.' 

Laure  kissed  her  with  many  sighs,  but  Josephine 
smiled.  Laure  eyed  her  with  suspicion.  That  deep 
smile.  What  did  it  mean  ?  She  had  formed  some 
resolution.     She  is  going  to  deceive  me  somehow. 

From  that  day  Laure  watched  her  like  a  spy. 
Confidence  was  gone  between  them.  Suspicion 
took  its  place. 

Laure  was  right.  The  moment  Josephine  saw 
that  Edouard's  happiness  and  Laure's  were  to  be 
sacrificed  for  her  whom  nothing  could  make  happy, 
the  poor  thing  said  to  herself — *  I  can  die.' 

Therefore  she  smiled. 

The  doctor  gave  her  laudanum :  he  found  she 
could  not  sleep :  and  he  thought  it  all  important 
that  she  should  sleep. 

Josephine,  instead  of  taking  these  small  doses, 
saved  them  all  up,  secreted  them  in  a  phial,  and  so, 
from  the  sleep  of  a  dozen  nights,  collected  the 
eternal  sleep:  and  now  she  was  very  tranquil. 
This  young  creature  that  could  not  bear  to  give 
pain  to  any  one  else,  prepared  her  own  dea;th  with 
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a  calm  resolution  the  heroes  of  our  sex  have  not 
often  equalled.  It  was  so  little  a  thing  to  her  to 
strike  Josephine.  Death  would  save  her  honour, 
would  spare  her  the  frightful  alternative  of  deceiv- 
ing her  husband,  or  of  telling  him  she  was  another's. 
*  Poor  Raynal/  said  she  to  herself,  *  it  is  too  cruel 
to  tie  him  to  a  woman  who  can  never  be  to  him 
what  he  deserves.  Laure  would  then  prove  her 
innocence  to  Edouard.  A  few  tears  for  a  weak, 
loving  soul,  and  they  would  all  be  happy  and 
forget  her/ 

While  she  was  in  this  mind,  Baynal  wrote  from 
Paris  that  he  was  to  be  expected  at  any  moment : 
and  this  time  he  added — *  I  ^y  a  month.' 

Josephine  gave  a  shudder  that  my  female  readers 
can  understand.  This  letter  was  the  last  word  in 
her  death  warrant. 

Her  days  being  now  counted,  and  her  very  hours 
uncertain,  the  mother's  heart  could  not  leave  the 
world  without  putting  her  boy  into  some  loving 
hand,  and  securing  him  kind  treatment.  And  so  it 
happened  that  she  came  from  her  room  to  open  her 
heart  to  Laure  just  after  the  baroness  went  out 
with  those  bitter  words.  And  when  I  say  open 
her  heart  I  am  wrong.  Her  fate  was  still  to  con- 
ceal all  or  a  part.  Laure  was  quick  and  suspicious. 
Laure  would  never  consent  to  her  dying.  All  she 
dare  do  was  to  say  something  to  her  now  that  poor 
Laure  should  understand  when  she  should  be  gone, 
and  say,  Hhis  was  my  poor  lost  sister's  last  request.' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Lanre  then,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  her  mother's 
words,  was  sitting  weeping  in  the  tapestried  room 
when  Josephine  came  out  to  her,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  with  a  tender  smile,  and  drew  her  to 
her  bosom. 

*  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  alone.  You  are 
crying,  love.' 

^  Mamma  has  scolded  me  so :  and  she  has  written 
to  Edouard ;  but  you  have  something  to  say  to  me.' 

*  Indeed  I  have,  but  not  now.  It  is  no  time  to 
try  your  courage,  poor  girl !     You  weep/ 

*  I  can  always  find  courage  to  defend  you  Jo- 
sephine,' and  she  dried  her  eyes  directly. 

*  It  is  not  that  kind  of  courage,  sisfer.  Ah !  me  ^ 
was  I  born  to  give  pain  ?' 

*  Speak  Josephine !' 

*Give  me  your  hand.  Be  brave — my  poor 
Laure — this  it  is.  I  am  worse  than  I  seem.  I 
have  something  here  at  my  heart  that  will  try  the 
poor  doctor's  skill.  And  you  know,  love,  life  at 
the  best  is  but  a  little  candle  that  a  breath  puts 
out.' 

Laure  said  nothing,  but  she  trembled  and  watched 
her  keenly. 

*  It  is  about  my  little  Edouard.  What  would 
you  do  with  him  if — if  anything  should  happen  to 
me?' 

*  What  would  I  do  with  him  ?  He  is  mine,  I 
should  be  his  mother.  Oh !  what  words  are  these  ! 
my  heart  I  my  heart !' 
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*  No  Laure ;  some  day  you  will  be  married,  and 
owe  all  the  mother  to  your  children,  and  Edouard 
is  not  ours  only.  He  belongs  to  some  one  I  have 
seemed  unkind  to.  Perhaps  he  thinks  me  heartless. 
For  I  am  a  foolish  woman ;  I  don't  know  how  to 
J)e  virtuous,  yet  show  a  man  my  heart.  But  then 
he  will  understand  me  and  forgive  me.  Laure 
dear,  you  will  write  to  him.  He  will  come  to  you. 
You  will  go  together  to  the  place  where  I  shall  be 
sleeping.  You  will  show  him  my  heart.  You  will 
tell  him  all  my  long  love  that  lasted  to  the  end. 
You  need  not  blush  to  tell  him  all.  I  have  *> 
right.  Then  you  will  give  him  his  poor  Josephine*s 
boy,  and  you  will  say  to  him — "  She  never  loved 
but  you :  she  gives  you  all  that  is  left  of  her,  her 
child.  She  prays  you  not  to  give  him  a  bad 
mother." ' 

Poor  soul !  this  was  her  one  bit  of  Uttle,  gentle 
jealousy :  but  it  made  her  eyes  stream.  She  would 
have  put  out  h^r  hand  £ronv4he  tomb  to  keep 
her  boy's  father  single  all  his  life. 

*  Oh !  my  Josephine— ^my  darling  sister,'  cried 
Laure,  *why  do  you  speak  of  death?  Do  you 
meditate  a  crime  ?' 

*  No ;  but  it  was  jon  my  heart  to  say  it :  it  has 
done  me  good.' 

At  least,  take  me  to  your  bosom,  my  well-beloved, 
that  I  may  not  see  your  tears.' 

*  There— tears?  No,  you  have  lightened  my 
heart.    Bless  you !  bless  you !' 

K  2 
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The  sisters  twined  their  bosoms  together  in'  a 
long  gentle  embrace.  You  might  have  taken  them 
for  two  angels  that  flowed  together  in  one  love — 
but  for  their  tears. 

They  remained  silently  one  for  some  minutes. 
Then  they  went  to  Josephine's  room.  Laure,  how- 
ever, was  soon  summoned  out  by  the  baroness. 

She  came,  fiill  of  misgivings,  but  the  mood  of 
the  baroness  had  changed,  A  sly  benevolence 
lurked  now  in  her  features. 

'  **Sit  down  by  me  on  the  sofa.  Now,  made- 
lAiselle,  confess !  There  has  been  a  tiff  between 
you  and  Edouard :  a  lover's  quarrel?' 

*  Y — ^y — ^yes,  mamma/ 

*  And  if  I  make  it  up  for  you  ?' 

*  Not  for  the  world ! — ^not  for  the  world !' 

*  Nonsense,  child !' 

'Monsieur  Biviere,'  was  announced  jjy  the 
new  servant. 

Laure  started  upHa  fly.  • 

*  Sit  still,'  said  the  baroness,  imperatively. 
Edouard  came  in,  wan  and  agitated. 

The  baroness  waved  him  to  a  seat,  and  took 'one 
herself,  leaving  Laure  on  the  sofa. 

The  effrontery  of  Laure  in  ||ping  him  before  her 
mother  disgusted  and  enragedEdouard.  *  She  will 
rue  it,'  said  he,  bitterly. 

*  You  don't  see  Laure,'  said  the  baroness 
quietly. 

He  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  her. 
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Edouatd  stammered  some  excuse^  rose,  ind 
bowed  to  Laure. 

Now  in  performing  this  cold  salutation  he 
caught  sight  of  her  face :  it  was  pale,  and  her 
^es  red.     She  was  unhappy  then. 

*  Monsieur  Riviere/  said  the  baroness,  cere- 
•mohiously  and  slowly,  *you  have  not  honoured 
us  with  a  visit  lately.* 

'Excuse  me,  madame,  I  have  been  much  occu- 
pied.* 

*  Familiar  as  you  were  in  the  house,  and 
esteemed  by  us,  you  must  have  a  motive  ffft 
abandoning  lis  so  suddenly.  Make  me  your  con- 
fidante.    What  is  your  motive?    Is  it  Laurels 

fault  r 

*  Yes,  madame/  • 

*  Oh !  yes,  mamma,  it  is  my  ^ult.  My  temper  !* 
und  ab^  cast  a  piteous  look  of  supplication  on 
Edouard. 

*  Do  not  interfere,  Laure^^let  me  hear  M, 
Riviere.' 

*  Madame,  my  temper  and  Mademoiselle  Laure*s 
coufl  not  accord.* 

*Why  her  temper  is  charming:  it  is  joyous, 
equal,  and  gentle.'  m 

*  You  misunderstand  me  madame — I  do  not  re- 
proach Mademoiselle  Laure.  It  is  I  who  am  to 
blame.' 

*  For  what  ?'  inquired  the  baroness  drily. 

*  For  not  being  able  to  make  her  love  me/ 
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*  Oh,  that  is  it !     She  did  not  love  you  T 

*  Ask  herself  madame/ 

'Latire/  said  the  baroness,  her  eye  now  begin- 
ning to  twinkle,  *  are  you  really  guilty  of  such  a 
want  of  discrimination?  Didn't  you  love  mon- 
sieur?* 

^No  mamma.  I  did  not  love  Monsieur  Edou- 
ard/ 

Edouard  groaned. 

*  You  tell  me  that,  and  you  are  crying !' 

*  She  is  crying,  madame  ?  ? ! !' 

•^'Why  you  see  she  is.     Come,  I  see  how  this 
will  end/ 

*  Where  are  you  going,  mamma  ?* 

*To  my  other  daughter,  Alas!  her  case  is 
worse  than  yours.  Monsieur  Edouard,  forgive 
me  if  I  leave  you  a  moment  with  the  enemy.  I 
hope,  in  spite  of  her,  to  find  you  extant  on  my 
return.* 

She  went  off  W^  knowing  •  little  nods  into 
Josephine's  room. 

Dead  silence.  « 

*  Monsieur,'  began  Laure  in  a  faint  whisper. 

*  Mademoiselle !' 

*  I  thank  you  humbly  for  ygfir  generosity.  But 
you  were  always  generous.  I  felt  you  would  not 
betray  me.' 

*  Mademoiselle,  your  secret  belongs  to  you,  not 
to  others.    I —    Curse  on  my  weakness !    Adieu !' 

He  moved  to  go. 
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She  bowed  her  head  with  a  despairing  moan. 

It  took  him  by  the  heart  and  held  him.  He 
hesitated,  then  came  towards  her. 

'  I  see  you  are  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  to 
me  who  loved  you  so— whom  you  loved.  Oh !  yes, 
do  not  deny  it  Laure ;  there  was  a  time  you  loved 
me.  And  that  makes  it  worse  :  to  have  given  me 
such  sweet  hopes,  only  to  crush  both  them  and  me. 
And  is  not  this  cruel  of  you  ? — even  now  to  weep 
so  and  let  me  see  your  penitence — when  it  is  too 
later 

*  Alas !  how  can  I  help  my  regrets  ?  I  have 
insulted  so  good  a  friend.' 

There  was  a  sad  silence.  Then  as  he  looked  at 
her,  her  looks  belied  the  charge  her  own  lips  had 
made  against  herself. 

A  light  seemed  to  burst  on  Edouard  from  that 
high-minded,  sorrow-stricken  face. 

*  Tell  me  it  is  false !'  he  cried. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  handa — woman's  instinct 
to  avoid  being  read. 

*Tell  me  you  were  misled,  then — fascinated, 
perverted — ^but  that  your  heart  returned  to  me. 
Clear  yourself  of  deliberate  deceit,  and  I  will 
believe  and  thank  you  on  my  knees.' 

*  Heaven  have  pity  on  us !'  cried  poor  Laure. 
*0n  us!     Thank  you  for  saying  on  us.     See 

now,  you  have  not  gained  happiness  by  destroy- 
ing mine.     One  word — Do  you  love  that  man  ?-— 
that  Dujardin  ?' 
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^  You  know  I  do  not' 

^  I  am  glad  of  that ;  since  his  life  is  forfeited ;  if 
he  escapes  my  friend  Raynal,  he  shall  not  escape 
mer 

Laure  nttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

'  Hush !  not  so  loud.  The  life  of  Camille !  Oh ! 
if  he  were  to  die-,  what  would  become  of— oh,  pray 
do  not  speak  so  loud  !* 

*Own  then  that  you  do  love  him,'  yelled  Edou- 
ard ;  *  give  me  truth,  if  you  have  no  love  to  give. 
Own  that  you  love  him,  and  he  shall  be  safe.  It 
is  myself  I  will  kill,  for  being  such  a  slave  as  to 
love  you  still/ 

Laurels  fortitude  gave  way. 

*  I  cannot  bear  it !'  she  cried  despairingly ;  *  it 
is  beyond  my  strength !  Edouard,  swear  to  me  you 
will  keep  what  I  tell  you  secret  as  the  grave  ? — 
hush !  here  they  come.' 

The  baroness  came  smiling  out,  and  Josephine's 
wan  anxious  face  was  seen  behind  her. 

*  Well,'  said  the  baroness,  *  is  the  war  at  an  end  ? 
What,  are  we  still  silent  ?  Let  me  try  then  what 
I  can  do.     Edouard,  lend  me  your  hand.' 

While  Edouard  hesitated,  Josephine  clasped  her 
hands  and  mutely  supplicated  him  to  consent. 
Her  sad  face,  and  the  thought  of  how  often  she 
had  stood  his  frend,  shook  his  resolution.  He  held 
out  his  hand  slowly  and  unwillingly :  for  what  was 
h  e  use  taking  hands  when  hearts  were  estranged  ? 

*  There  is  my  hand,'  he  muttered. 
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^  And  Here  is  mine  mamma/  said  Lanre/ smiling 
to  please  her. 

Oh !  the  mixture  of  feeling,  when  her  soft  warm 
palm  pressed  his.  How  the  delicious  sense  haffled 
and  mystified  the  cold  judgment. 

Josephine  smiled.    It  was  a  respite. 

While  the  young  lovers  yet  thrilled  at  each 
other's  touch,  yet  could  not  look  one  another  in 
the  face,  a  sudden  clash  of  horses'  feet  was  heard. 

^  That  is  Colonel  Itaynal,'  said  Josephine  with 
imnatural  calmness.     ^  I  expected  him  to-day.* 

The  baroness  was  at  the  side  window  in  a 
moment. 

atishel— itisher 

She  hurried  down  to  embrace  her  son. 

Josephine  went  without  a  word  to  her  own  room. 
Laure  followed  her  the  next  moment.  But  in  that 
one  moment  she  worked  magic. 

She  gSded  up  to  Edouard,  and  looked  him  fiill 
in  the  face  :  not  the  sad,  depressed,  guilty-looking  , 
humble  Laure  of  a  moment  before,  but  the  old, 
highnspirited,  and  somewhat  imperious  girl. 

*You  have  shown  yourself  noble  this  day.  I 
am  going  to  trust  you  as  only  the  noble  are  trusted. 
Stay  in  the  house  till  I  can  speak  to  you  I' 

She  was  gone,  and  something  leaped  within 
Edouard's  bosom,  and  a  flood  of  light  seemed  to 
burst  in  on  him.  Yet  he  saw  no  object  clearly:: 
bat  he  saw  light. 

Josephine,  went  to  her  room,  opened  a  drawer, 
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and  took  out  a  little  phial.  She  kftelt  down,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  conveying  the  phial  to  her  lips 
when  the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned,  and  as 
the  instinct  of  concealment  was  stronger  even  than 
the  desire  of  death,  she  hid  the  phial  swiftly  in  her 
bosom,  and  rose  hastily  from  her  knees.  But  this 
latter  action  was  surprised  by  Laure. 

*What  are  you  doing,  Josephine,  on  your 
knees?* 

*  I  have  a  great  trial  to  go  through  today,*  was 
the  hesitating  answer. 

Laure  said  nothing.  She  turned  paler.  She  is 
deceiving  me  again,  thought  she,  and  she  sat 
down  full  of  bitterness  and  terror ;  and  affecting 
not  to  watch  Josephine,  watched  her.  * 

*  Go  and  tell  them  I  am  coming,  Laure.' 

*No,  Josephine,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  this 
terrible  meeting  is  over/ 

*  Let  us  come  then,'  said  Josephine,  'doggedly, 
*and  encounter  it  at  once.' 

^  Yes,  Josephine,  hand  in  hand  as  we  used  to  go, 
when  our  hearts  were  one.' 

Josephine  arranged  her  hair  in  the  glass; 
woman  to  her  last  gasp.  A  deep  voice  was  now 
heard  in  the  sitting-room. 

Josephine  and  Laure  went  to  the  door,  paused 
irresolutely  a  moment,  then  entered  the  tapestried 
room. 

BaynaL  was  sitting  on  the  sofa :  the  baroness's 
hand  in  his.     Edouard  was  not  there. 
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Colonel  Bajnal  had  given  him  a  strange  look, 
and  said — *  What,  you  here !'  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  was  intolerable. 

Baynial  came  to  meet  the  sisters.  He  saluted 
Josephine  on  the  brow. 

*  You  are  pale,  my  wife :  and  how  cold  her  hand 
is.' 

'  She  has  been  ill  this  month  past,'  said  Laure. 

*  You  look  ill,  too,  Mademoiselle  Laure/ 

*  Never  mind,'  cried  the  baroness,  joyously,  *  you 
will  cheer  them  all  up.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Baynal,  moodily. 

*  How  long  do  you  stay  this  time — a  day  ?' 

*  A  month,  mother.' 

The  doctor  now  joined  the  party,  and  friendly 
greetings  passed  between  him  and  Baynal. 

But  ere  long  somehow  all  became  conscious  this 
was  not  a  joyful  meeting.  The  baroness  could  not 
alone  sustain  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  soon 
even  she  began  to  notice  that  Baynal's  replies 
were  short,  and  that  his  manner  was  distrait  and 
gloomy.  The  sisters  saw  this  too,  and  trembled 
for  what  might  be  coming. 

The  gloom  deepened.  At  last  Baynal  whis- 
pered— 

*  Josephine,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone.' 

The  baroness  did  not  hear,  but  by  his  whisper- 
ing she  divined  he  would  speak  in  private  to  his 
wife. 

She  gave  the  doctor  a  look,  and  made  an  excuse 
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for  going  down  stairs  to  her  own  room.     As  she 
was  going,  Josephine  went  to  her. 

*  Mother,  you  have  not  kissed  me  to-day/ 

*  There  I     Bless  you  my  darUng !' 

Raynal  looked  at  Laure.  She  saw  she  must  go : 
hut  she  lingered,  and  sought  her  sister's  eye :  it 
avoided  her.  (*  She  is  deceiving  me/)  Laure  ran 
to  the  doctor,  who  was  just  going  out  of  the  door. 

*  Oh !  doctor,'  she  whispered,  trembling,  *  don't 
go  beyond  the  door.  I  found  her  praying.  My 
mind  misgives  me.' 

*  What  is  she  going  to  do  ?' 

*  Tell  her  husband — or  something  worse/ 
'  What  ?    Speak !— what  do  you  fear  ?' 

^  I  am  afraid  to  say  all  I  dread.  She  could  not 
be  so  calm  if  she  meant  to  live.  Be  near!  as  I 
shall/ 

She  left  the  old  man  trembling,  and  went  back 
to  Baynal.  She  interrupted  them  just  as  he  was 
saying  to  Josephine — 

*  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  your  reception  of  me, 
but  it  was  my  own  fault.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  Laure,  ^  I  only  came  to  ask 
Josephine  if  she  wants  anything.' 

*  No ! — ^yes ! — a  glass  of  eau  swcrie^ 

Laure  mixed  it  for  her.  While  doing  this,  she 
noticed  that  Josephine  shunned  her  eye,  but  Baynal 
gazed  gently  and  with  an  air  of  pily  on  her.. 

She  retired  slowly  into  Josephine's  bedroom* 

*  Well,'  said  Raynal,  wilii  a  heavy  sigh,  *  first  let 
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118  speak  of  your  health — it  alarms  me ;  and  of  your 
apparent  sadness,  which  I  do  not  understand.   You 
have  no  news  from  the  Rhine,  have  you  ?* 
-    *  Monsieur !' 

*Do  not  call  me  monsieur;  nor  look  so  fright- 
ened. Gall  me  your  friend.  I  am  your  sincere 
friend.' 

*  Oh,  yes !  you  always  were.' 

*  Thank  you!  You  will  give  me  a  dearer  title 
before  we  part  this  time/ 

*  Yes/  said  Josephine,  in  a  low  whisper ;  and  she 
took  a  phial  from  her  botom,  and  poured  the  con- 
tents into  the  glass  oteau  mwrie. 

*  What  is  that  T  asked  Raynal. 

'  A  soothing  draught.     I  suffer,  monsieur.' 
^  Call  me  Jean.' 

*If  you  please.  I  suffer,  Jean;  more  than  I 
can  bear ;  this  soothes  my  pain.' 

*  Poor  soul !  But  sit  down  and  calm  yourself, 
for  I  have  something  very  serious  to  say.' 

Josephine  took  the  seat  with  some  reluctance. 
She  eyed  the  glass  wistfully.  After  all,  she  could 
get  to  it  at  any  moment. 

Baynal  hesitated. 

*  First,  have  you  forgiven  me  frightening  you  so 
that  night?' 

'Yes.' 

^  It  was  a  shock  to  me  too— I  like  the  boy.  She 
professed  to  love  him ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
loathe  all  treachery  and  deceit.    If  I  had  done  a 
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murder,  I  would  own  it,  A  lie  doubles  every 
crime.  But  I  took  heart;  we  are  all  selfish^  we 
men.  Of  the  two  sisters  one  was  all  innocence 
and  good  faith ;  and  she  was  the  one  I  had  chosen/ 

At  these  words  Josephine  rose  like  a  statue 
moving,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  the  cup,  and  in 
one  moment  she  would  have  drunk^and  sat  patient, 
attending  to  Baynal,  with  death  coming  through 
her  veins. 

But  between  her  and  the  king  of  terrors^  into 
whose  arms  she  was  gUding,  was  a  danger  she  dared 
not  face. 

A  wasp  was  hovering  right  over  the  sugared 
death. 

She  drew  back  hastily,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 
Raynal  took  up  a  paper-knife. 

*  Oh,  do  not  kill  it,  poor  thing !  The  window  is 
open  ;  make  it  fly  away.* 

Baynal  drove  away  the  wasp  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  Josephine  stretched  her  hand  out  to  the 
glass,  and  fixing  her  eye  on  Baynal  to  see  whether 
he  would  let  her,  raised  it  slowly  to  her  lips. 

Meantime,  Baynal,  with  his  eyes  gloomily  low- 
ered, said,  in  a  voice  full  of  strange  solemnity — 

^  I  went  to  the  army  of  the  Bhine.' 

Josephine  put  down  the  glass  directly,  though 
without  removing  her  hand  from  it. 

^  I  see  you  imderstand  me,  and  approve.  Tes ! 
I  saw  that  your  sister  would  be  dishonoured,  and  I 
went  to  the  army,  and  I  saw  Dujardin/ 
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*  All !  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?'  and  she  quivered 
all  over. 

*  I  TOLD  HIM  all/ 

•You— told  him  all?' 

^  Hush,  Josephine !  don't  speak  so  loud,  and  come 
this  way :  there,  donH  fiddle  with  that  glass,  my 
poor  soul!  Drink  it,  or  leave  it  alone;  for  I 
want  all  your  attention,  all  your  aid,  all  your  ex- 
cuses.' 

He  took  the  glass  out  of  her  patient  hand,  and 
with  a  furtive  look  at  the  bedroom  door,  drew  her 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

*  I  taxed  Dujardin  with  her  seduction ;  he  did 
not  deny  it.     I  told  him  he  must  marry  her/ 

^Yes/ 

*  He  refused.     I  challenged  him.     He  accepted/ 
Josephine  shuddered,  and  shriank  from  Baynal. 
*Do  not  alarm  yourself;  we  never  met.' 

*Ah!  thank  Heaven !' 

^  Oh,  no,  that  sin  was  spared  me  ;  indeed,  before 
we  parted,  the  poor  fellow  consented.  I  felt  happy 
then.  I  thought  I  had  saved  the  honour  of  our 
family.  My  wife,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you.  I  ^ 
am  in  distress  and  embarrassment.  And  you  can 
do  it ;  for  he  was  indijfferent  to  you,  comparatively. 
And  I  have  not  the  courage — oh,  I  should  feel  like 
a  thief,  like  a  coward,  before  her.    Will  you  V 

*What?'  gasped  Josephine.  'You  confuse — 
you  perplex  me !  Oh !  what  does  this  terrible  pre- 
paration mean  ?' 
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^  It  means  that  I  shall  never  save  the  honour  of 
your  house  now/ 

'Oh!  is  that  all?  thank  HeavenT  Shedidnot 
know  what  she  was  saying. 

*  He  will  never  marry  Laure ;  he  will  never  see 
her  more/ 

*  I  see!  he  told  you  he  would  never  come  to 
Beaurepaire*     He  did  well/ 

'  Alas !  no !  that  is  not  it.  I  tell  you  he  con- 
sented/ 

<  To  what  ?  in  Heaven's  name !' 

'  To  marry  her.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Ah  I  I  understand  the  tears  in 
those  lion  eyes  now,  now  that  it  is  too  late/ 

Baynal  groaned. 

'  Wife,  I  was  to  attack  the  hastion.  He  knew  it 
was  mined.  He  took  advantage  of  my  back  being 
turned.  He  led  his  men  out  of  the  trenches  :  he 
assaulted  the  bastion  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 
He  took  if 

*  Ah !  it  was  noble ;  it  was  like  him/ 

'The  bastion,  undermined  by  the  enemy,  was 
blown  into  the  air,  and  Dujardin  is  dead.' 

'Dead!' 

'  Hush !  I  hear  Laure  at  the  door !  hush !  He 
took  my  place,  and  is  dead.  Swallowed  up  ia 
flames,  and  crushed  to  atoms  under  the  ruins.' 

*OhI— oh!— ohl— oh!' 

Her  whole  body  gave  way,  and  bowed  like  a 
tree  fieJling  under  the  axe.    She  sank  slowly  to 
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her  knees,  and  low  moans  of  agony  broke  fromlier 
at  intervals. 

*  Is  it  not  terrible  ?'  he  cried. 

She  did  not  hear  him  nor  see  him. 

*Dead!— dead!— dead  r 

^  War !  I  never  felt  yon  till  that  honr.* 

*  Dead ! — ah ! — ^pity ! — ^the  glass !' 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  wildly.  Eaynal, 
with  a  face  full  of  concern  ran  to  the  table,  and  got 
the  glass.  She  crawled  on  her  knees  to  meet  it ; 
he  stirred  it,  and  brought  it  quickly  to  her  hand. 

*  There,  my  poor  soul  !* 

Now  as  their  hands  met,  Laure  threw  herself  on 
the  cup,  and  snatched  it  with  fury  from  them  both. 
She  was  white  as  ashes,  and  her  eyes,  supematu- 
rally  large,  glared  on  Raynal  with  terror. 

*  Madman!' 

He  glared  back  on  her :  what  did  this  mean  ? 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  each  other  like  combatants 
for  life  and  death ;  they  did  not  see  that  the  room 
was  filling  with  people,  that  the  doctor  was  only 
on  the  other  side  the  table,  and  that  the  baroness 
and  Edouard  were  at  the  door,  and  all  looking 
wonderstruck  at  this  strange  sight — Josephine  on 
her  knees,  and  those  two  facing  each  other,  white, 
with  dilating  eyes ;  the  glass  between  them. 

But  what  was  that  to  the  horror,  when  the  next 
moment  the  patient  Josephine  staried  to  her  feet, 
and,  standing  in  the  midst,  tore  her  hair  by  hands- 
ful  out  of  her  head. 
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*  All !  you  SDatch  the  kind  poifion  from  me !' 

*  Poison  r 

*  Poison !  !' 
'Poison!!!' 

*  Ah !  you  won't  let  me  die.  Curse  you  all ! — 
curse  you !  I  never  had  my  own  way  in  anything. 
I  was  always  a  slave  and  a  fool.  I  have  murdered 
the  man  I  love — ^I  love!  Yes,  my  husband,  do 
you  hear  ?  the  man  I  love  !' 

*  Hush !  daughter — ^respect  my  grey  hairs — * 

*  Your  grey  hairs !  You  are  not  so  old  in  years 
as  T  am  in  agony.  So  this  is  your  love,  Laure! 
Ah  I  you  won't  let  me  die — won't  you?  Thbx 
I'll  do  worse — ^Fll  tell  !' 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

*  Ei^ouGH  of  baseness  and  lies !  From  this  moment 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  shame  to  whom 
shame.  Ah !  there  is  Edouard.  I  am  glad  of  it* 
He,  who  is  dead — and  I  will  follow  him,  I  will ! 
I  will  —  he  was  my  betrothed.  He  struggled 
wounded  bleeding  to  my  feet.  He  found  me 
married.  News  came  of  my  husband's  death — ^I 
married  my  betrothed.* 

*  Married  him !  my  daughter  ?' 

'  Ah,  here  is  my  poor  mother.  And  she  kissed 
me  so  kindly,  just  now — ^she  will  kiss  me  no  more. 
Oh !  I  am  not  ashamed  of  marrying  him.  I  am 
only  ashamed  of  the  cowardice  that  dared  not  do 
it  in  face  of  all  the  world.  We  had  scarce  been 
happy  a  fortnight,  when  a  letter  came  fix)m 
Colonel  Baynal.  He  was  alive.  I  drove  my  true 
husband  away,  wretch  that  I  was.  I  tried  to  do 
my  duty  to  my  legal  husband.  He  was  my  bene- 
factor, I  thought  it  was  my  duly — ^was  it  ?  I  don't 
know :  I  have  lost  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
I  turned  from  a  living  creature  to  a  lie.     He  who 
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had  scattered  benefits  on  me  and  all  this  house ; 
He  whom  it  was  too  little  to  love ;  He  ought  to 
have  been  adored :  this  man  came  here  one  night 
to  his  wife,  proud,  joyous,  and  warm-hearted.  He 
found  a  cradle,  and  two  women  watching  it.  Now 
Edouard,  now  monsieur j  do  you  see  that  life  is  hn-- 
passible  to  me  ?  One  bravely  accused  herself.  She 
was  innocent.  .  One  swooned  away  like  a  guilty 
coward/ 

*Ahr' 

*  Yes,  Edouard,  you  shall  not  be  miserable  like 
me.  She  was  guilty.  You  do  not  understand  me 
yet,  my  poor  mother — and  she  was  so  happy  this 
morning — I  was  the  liar,  the  coward,  the  double- 
faced  wife,  the  miserable  mother  that  denied  her 
child.  Now  will  you  let  me  die  ?  Now  do  you 
see  that  I  can't  and  won't  live  upon  shame  and 
despair.  Ah,  Monsieur  Baynal,  my  dear  friend, 
you  were  always  generous  :  you  will  pity  and  kill 
me.  I  have  dishonoured  the  name  you  gave  me 
to  keep :  I  am  neither  Beaurepaire  nor  Raynal. 
Do  pray,  kill  me,  monsieur — Jean,  do  pray  release 
me  from  my  life !' 

And  she  crawled  to  his  knees  and  embraced 
them,  and  kissed,  his  hand,  and  pleaded  more 
piteously  for  death,  than  others  have  begged  for 
life. 

Baynal  stood  like  a  rock :  he  was  pale,  and 
drew  his  breath  audibly :  but  not  a  word.  Then 
came  a  sight  scarce  less  terrible  than  Josephine^s 
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despair.  The  baroness^.lookiiig  and  moving  twenty 
years  older  than  an  hour  before,  tottered  across 
the  room  to  Baynal. 

*  Sir,  you  whom  I  have  called  my  son,  but  whom 
I  will  never  presmne  so  to  call  again,  I  thought  I 
had  lived  long  enough  never  to  have  to  blush 
again.  I  loved  you,  monsieur.  I  prayed  every 
day  for  you.  But  she  who  toas  my  daughter  was 
not  of  my  mind.  Monsieur,  I  have  never  knelt 
but  to  God  and  to  my  king,  and  I  kneel  to  you ; 
forgive  us,  sir :  forgive  us !' 

She  tried  to  go  down  on  her  knees.  He  raised 
her  with  his  strong  arm,  but  he  could  not  speak. 
She  turned  on  the  others. 

*  So  this  is  the  secret  you  were  hiding  from  me ! 
This  secret  has  not  killed  you  all.  Oh !  I  shall  not 
live  under  its  shame  so  long  to  you  have.  Chateau 
of  Beaurepaire — nest  of  treason,  ingratitude,  and 
immodesty — I  loathe  you  as  much  as  once  I  loved 
you.  I  will  go  and  hide  my  head,  and  die  else* 
where/ 

At  last  Baynal  spoke. 

*  Stay,  madame !'  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  depth 
and  dignity  was  such  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
disobey  it.  '  It  was  sudden — I  was  shaken — ^but  I 
am  myself  again.    I  see  it  all  now/ 

*  Oh,  show  some  piiy  V  cried  Laure. 

*  I  shall  be  just/ 

There  was  a  long,  trembling  silence,  and  during 
that  silence  and  terrible  agitation  one  figure  stood 
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finn  among  those  quaking,  beating  hearts,  like  a 
rock  with  the  waves  breaking  round  it — the  man 
OF  PRiNaPLE  among  the  creatures  of  impulse. 

*  Rise,  Madame  Dujardin,  sit  there/ 

He  placed  her,  more  dead  than  alive,  in  a  large 
arm-chair. 
•Mother!' 

*  What !  you  call  me  mother  still/ 

*  You  are  a  trifle  too  hard  upon  the  weak.  I 
must  be  neither  harsh  nor  weak — I  must  be  just/ 

•Madame  Dujardin,you  are  an  honest  woman.  But 
you  are  not  open.  Your  fault  has  been  cowardice 
and  want  of  truth.  You  should  have  told  me 
long  ago.  What  had  you  to  fear  ?  I  was  your 
friend,  and  not  a  selfish  friend.  I  was  not  enough 
in  love  with  you  to  cut  your  throat ;  I  don't  hold 
with  that  sort  of  love.  If  you  had  only  trusted 
me,  I  would  have  saved  you  all  this.  You  doubted 
me  without  cause.  1  am  angry  with  yon,  and  I 
forgive  you.     She  does  not  even  hear  me/ 

*  Oh  yes,  monsieur,  my  sister  hears  you.  See  the 
tears  streaming  from  her  poor. eyes/ 

*  Poor  thing !  I  have  some  little  comfort  in  store 
for  her.  First,  this  unfortunate  marriage  of  omts 
can  be  annulled/ 

There  was  a  general  exclamation,  except  from 
Josephine. 

We  have  only  to  consent  to  do  away  with  it. 
The  notary  told  me  so  in  my  ear  on  our  wedding- 
day  :  and  that  is  what  tears  me  when  I  think  if  she 
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r  could  but  have  been  frank  with  me — ^Ten  thousand 
devils !  That  marriage  shall  be  annulled  to-morrow : 

r  but  I  must  not  stop  there.  I  have  others  to  be  just 
to.  If  I  stand  here  a  living  man,  to  whom  do  I 
owe  it — ^to  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  gave  his  life  for 
me.  To  risk  life  for  a  comrade  is  nothing  :  but  to 
sacrifice  it  without  hope,  as  he  did  for  me,  is  very 
different.  What,  when  he  had  but  to  fold  his  arms, 
and  let  me  die,  and  by  my  death  get  the  woman  he 
loved;  he  gave  up  life  and  love  for  me,  and  for 

I       his  own  heroic  sense  of  honour/ 

At  these  words  Josephine  sobbed  wildly. 
The  just  man  warmed  : — 

*  I  have  lived  with  heroes  ;  I  have  fought  with 
the  brave  against  the  brave,  and  I  say  this  was  a 
god-like  action.  The  world  has  never  seen  a 
greater.  If  he  stood  there,  and  asked  me  for  all 
the  blood  in  my  body,  I  would  give  it  him 
at  a  word.  He  is  dead !  but  his  widow  and  his 
child  are  my  care,  and  no  other  man's.  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  in  Paris,  and  your  marriage  with  Du- 
jardin shall  be  confirmed.  Ah !  weak  but  lofty 
creature.  I  see  by  your  eye  that  this  brightens 
even  your  despair.  You  thought  all  was  lost — no  I 
Josephine,  all  is  never  lost  when  honour  is  saved.' 

*  Bless  you !  bless  you !  my  boy  blesses  you  by 
his  poor  mother's  lips ;  bless — '  She  sank  feebly 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  thank 
him  in  the  midst  of  her  despair. 

*  What  I  you  are  grateful  to  me,  then  do  some- 
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thing  to  please  me.    Words  go   for  little  with 
me/ 

The  poor  soul  revived  a  little  when  he  told  her 
she  could  do  something  for  him. 

*  Promise  me  something/ 
'Iwai/ 

^Not  to  attempt  self-destruction  again.  Come, 
promise  me  upon  your  honour.' 

*  I  promise/  sighed  Josephine. 

*  Now,  mother,  and  you  Edouar4,  we  will  leave 
her  with  the  doctor  and  her  sister.  Come/  and  he 
took  them  all  out  of  the  room  sharp.  Looking 
round  he  caught  sight  of  Edouard'*  face ;  it  was 
radiant  with  joy.  Baynal  started  at  sight  of  it — 
then  he  reflected  and  muttered — *  Oh,  ay !  I  see.* 

Such  is  life. 

I  drop  the  curtain  on  the  sad  scene  that  followed 
in  the  room  he  left :  no  words  could  give  any  idea 
of  Josephine's  sorrow.  Fear  and  misgivings,  and 
the  huming  sense  of  deceit  gnawing  an  honourable 
heart  were  gone.     Grief  reigned  alone. 


The  marriage  was  annulled  before  the  mayor ; 
and,  three  days  afterwards,  Raynal,  by  his  influence, 
turned  a  balanced  scale,  and  got  the  consummated 
marriage  formally  allowed  in  Paris. 

With  a  delicacy  'for  which  one  would  hardly 
have  given  him  credit,  he  never  came  near  Beau* 
repaire  till  all  this  was  settled ;  but  he  brought  the 
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document  from  Paris  that  made  Josephine  the 
widow  Dnjardin,  and  her  boy  the  heir  of  Beaure- 
paire ;  and  the  moment  shq  was  really  Madame 
Dujardin  he  avoided  her  no  longer :  and  he  became 
a  comfort  to  her,  instead  of  a  terror. 

The  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was  a  great  tie 
between  them.  So  much  that,  seeing  how  much 
she  looked  up  to  Raynal,  the  doctor  said  one  day 
to  the  baroness — *  If  I  know  anything  of  human 
nature,  they  will  many  again,  provided  none  of 
you  give  her  a  hint  which  way  her  heart  is 
turning.' 

They,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  live 
for  others,  can  suffer  as  well  as  do  great  things. 
Josephine  kept  alive.  A  passion,  such  as  hers,  in 
a  selfish  nature,  must  have  killed  her. 

Even  as  it  was,  she  often  said — '  It  is  hard  to 
live.' 

Then  they  used  to  talk  to  her  of  her  boy. 
Would  she  leave  him — Camille's  boy — without  a 
mother?  And  these  words  were  never  spoken  to 
her  quite  in  vain. 

Her  mother  forgave  her:  and  loved  her  as 
before.  Who  could  be  angry  with  her  long? 
The  air  was  no  longer  heavy  with  lies*  Wretched 
as  she  was,  she  breathed  lighter.  Joy  and  hope 
were  gone.  Sorrowful  peace  was  coming.  When 
the  heart  comes  to  this,  nothing  but  Time  can 
cure;  but  what  will  not  Time  do?  Oh!  what 
wounds  he  has  healed  t    His  cures  are  incredible. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Yet  are  there  a  few  hearts  in  nature  so  faithful 
that  they  carry  their  early  wound  to  their  late 
graves. 

Who  then  can  predict  the  fate  of  Josephine 
Dujardin  ?  the  woman  of  women — the  disingenuous, 
the  true-hearted  ? 


It  was  about  a  fortnight  later.  The  little  party 
sat  one  day,  peaceful,  but  silent  and  sad,  in  the 
Pleasance,  under  the  great  oak. 

Two  soldiers  came  in  at  the  gate.  They,  walked 
feebly,  for  one  was  lame,  and  leaned  upon  the  other, 
who  was  pale  and  weak  and  leaned  upon  a  stick. 

*  Soldiers,'  said  Raynal,  *  and  invalided.* 

*  Give  them  food  and  wine,'  said  Josephine. 
Laure  went  towards  them,  but  she  had  scarcely 

taken  three  steps  ere  she  cried  out — 

*It  is  Bard!  it  is  poor  Dard!  Come  here, 
Dard :  go  to  my  sister.* 

Dard  limped  towards  them,  leaning  upon 
Sergeant  La  Croix.  A  bit  of  Dard's  heel  had  been 
shot  away. 

Laure  ran  to  the  kitchen. 

*  Jacintha,  bring  out  a  table  into  the  Pleasance, 
and  something  for  two  guests  to  eat.* 

The  soldiers  came  slowly  to  the  Pleasance,  and 
were  welcomed  and  invited  to  sit  down,  and 
received  with  respect ;  for  France  even  in  that  day 
hpnoured  the  humblest  of  her  brave. 
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Soon  Jacinfha  came  out  with  a  little  round  table 
in  her  hands.  She  dropped  it  at  sight  of  Dard, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  then  affected  a  composure 
which  was  belied  by  her  shaking  hands  and  her 
glowing  cheek. 

After  a  few  words  of  homely  welcome — not 
eloquent,  but  very  sincere — ^she  went  off  with  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.  She  re-appeared  with  the  good 
cheer,  and  served  the  poor  fellows  with  radiant  zeal. 

*  What  regiment  ?'  asked  Raynal. 

Dard  was  about  to  answer,  but  his  superior 
stopped  him  severely ;  then,  rising  with  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  he  replied,  with  pride — 

*  Twenty-fourth  brigade,  second  company.  We 
were  cut  up  at  Philipsburg,  and  incorporated  with 
the  twelfth.' 

Baynal  regretted  his  question :  for  Josephine's 
eye  was  instantly  fixed  on  Sergeant  La  Croix,  with 
an  expression  words  cannot  paint.  Yet  she  showed 
more  composure,  real  or  forced,  than  he  expected. 

*  Heaven  sends  him,'  said  she.  *  My  friend,  tell 
me,  were  you — ah !' 

Colonel  Raynal  interfered  hastily. 

*  Tliink  what  you  do,  my  poor  friend.  He  can 
tell  you  nothing  but  what  we  know  :  not  so  much 
in  fact,  as  we  know,  for  now  I  look  at  him  I  think 
this  is  the  very  sergeant  we  found  lying  insensible 
imder  the  bastion.  He  must  have  been  struck 
before  the  bastion  was  taken  even.' 

*  I  was,  colonel,  I  was.     I  remember  nothing  but 

L  2 
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losing  my  senses,  and  feeling  the  colours  go  out  of 
my  hand/ 

*  There,  you  see,  he  knows  nothing.* 

*  It  was  hot  work,  colonel,  under  that  bastion, 
but  it  was  hotter  to  the  poor  fellows  that  got  in.  I 
heard  all  about  it  from  Private  Dard  here.* 

*  So,  then,  it  was  you  who  carried  the  colours  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  was  struck  down  with  the  colours  of  the 
brigade  in  my  hand,'  cried  La  Croix. 

*  See  how  people  lie  about  everything — ^they  told 
me  the  colonel  carried  the  colours.* 

'Why  of  course  he  did.  You  dont  think  our 
colonel,  the  fighting  colonel,  would  let  me  hold  the 
colours  of  the  brigade  so  long  as  he  was  alive. 
No !  he  was  struck  by  a  Prussian  bullet,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  hand  the  colours  to  me,  and  point 
with  his  sword  to  the  bastion,  and  down  he  went. 
It  was  hot  work,.  I  can  tell  you.  I  did  not  hold 
them  long,  not  thirty  seconds,  and  if  we  could 
know  their  history,  they  passed  through  more 
hands  than  that,  before  they  got  to  the  Prussian 
flag-staff.* 

Raynal  suddenly  rose,  and  walked  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

'  Poor  colonel,*  continued  La  Croix,  *  well  I  love 
to  think  he  died  like  a  soldier,  and  not  like  some  of 
my  poor  comrades,,  hashed  to  atoms,  and  not  a 
volley  fired  over  him.  I  hope  they  put  a  stone 
over  him,  for  he  was  the  best  soldier  and  the  best 
general  in  the  army.* 
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*0h  sir  I'  cried  Josephine,  *  there  is  no  stone 
even  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell/  and  she 
sobbed  despairingly. 

*  Why  how  is  this,  Private  Dard  ?'  inquired  La 
Croix,  sternly. 

Dard  apologised  for  the  sergeant.  Since  his 
wound  his  memory  comes  and  goes. 

*  Now  sergeant,  didn't  I  tell  you  the  colonel  must 
have  got.  the  better  of  his  wound,  and  got  into  the 
battery  ?' 

*  It's  false,  Private  Dard,  don't  I  know  our  colonel 
better  than  that  ?  Would  ever  he  have  let  those 
colours  out  of  his  hand,  if  there  had  been  an  ounce 
of  life  left  in  him?' 

*  He  died  at  the  foot  of  the  battery,  I  tell  you/ 

*  Then  why  didn't  you  find  him  ?' 

Here  Jacintha  put  in  a  word  with  the  quiet 
subdued  meaning  of  her  class — 

*  I  can't  find  that  anybody  ever  saw  the  colonel 
dead.'  *  They  did  not  find  him,  because  they  did 
not  look  for  him,'  said  Sergeant  La  Croix. 

*  God  forgive  you  sergeant,'  said  Dard  with  some 
feeling.  *  Not  look  for  our  colonel  I  We  turned 
over  every  body  that  lay  there — full  thirty  there 
were — and  you  were  one  of  them.' 

'  Only  thirty !  why  we  settled  more  Prussians 
than  that,  I'll  swear.' 

*  Oh,  they  carried  off  their  dead.' 

*  Ay !  but  I  don't  see  why  they  should  carry  our' 
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colonel  oilL  His  epaulettes  were  all  the  thieves  could 
do  any  good  with.' 

*  Stop  I  yes  I  do  Private  Dard ;  I  have  a  horrihle 
suspicion.  No!  I  have  not — it  is  a  certainty. 
^What  don't  you  see,  ye  muff?  thunder  and  thou- 
sands of  devils,  here's  a  disgrace.  Dogs  of  Prus- 
sians, they  have  got  our  colonel — they  have  taken 
him  prisoner.' 

*  Oh  God  bless  them  1  oh  God  bless  the  mouth 
that  tells  me  so  I  Oh,  sir,  I  am  his  wife,  his  poor 
heart-broken  wife.  You  would  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  mock  my  despair.  Say  again  that  he  may  be 
alive — pray  say  it  again !' 

*  His  wife  I  Private  Dard,  why  didn't  yon  tell 
me  ?  Yes  my  pretty  lady,  I'll  say  it  again,  and 
I'll  prove  it.  Here  is  an  enemy  in  full  retreat — 
would  they  encumber  themselves  with  the  colonel  ? 
— if  he  was  dead,  they'd  have  whipped  off  his 
epaulettes,  and  left  him  there.  Alive  ? — why  not  ? 
Look  at  me :  I  am  alive,  and  I  w^as  worse  wounded 
than  he  was.  They  took  me  for  dead,  you  see. 
Courage  madame!  you  will  see  him  again — take 
an  old  soldier's  word  for  it.  Dard,  attention !  this 
is  the  colonel's  wife.' 

She  gazed  on  the  speaker  like  one  in  a 
trance. 

Every  eye  and  every  soul  had  been  so  bent  on 
Sergeant  La  Croix  that  it  was  only  now  Baynal 
was  observed  to  be  missing.     The  next  minute  he 
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came  riding  out  of  the  stable  yard,  and  went  full 
gallop  down  the  road* 

*  Ah  I*  cried  Laure  with  a  burst  of  hope,  *  He 
thinks  so  too :  he  has  hopes.  He  is  gone  some- 
where for  information.     Perhaps  to  Paris/ 

Josephine's  excitement,  and  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear  were  now  alarming,  Laure  held  her 
hand,  and  implored  her  to  try  and  be  calm  till 
they  could  see  Raynal. 

Just  before  dark  he  came  riding  fiercely  home. 
Josephine  flew  down  the  stairs.  Raynal  at  sight  of 
her  forgot  all  his  caution.  He  waved  his  cocked 
hat  in  the^  air.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  thanked 
God.    He  gasped  out — 

'  Prisoner — exchanged  for  two  Prussian  lieu- 
tenants— sent  home — they  say  he  is  in  France  I' 

The  tears  of  joy  gushed  in  streams  from  her. 


Some  days  passed  in  hope  and  joy  inexpressible : 
but  the  good  doctor  was  uneasy  for  Josephine.  She 
was  always  listening  with  supernatural  keenness, 
and  starting  from  her  chair ;  and  every  fibre  of  her 
lovely  person  seemed  to  be  on  the  quiver. 

Nor  was  Laure  without  a  serious  misgiving. 
Would  husband  and  wife  ever  meet  ?  He  evidently 
looked  on  her  as  Madame  Raynal,  and  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  keep  away  from  Beaurepaire. 
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They  had  recourse  to  that  ever-soothing  iuflueDce 
— ^her  child.  Thrice  a  week  she  went  to  Frejxis, 
and  used  to  come  away  brighter  and  cahner. 

One  day  Laure  and  she  went  on  foot  to  Madame 
Jouvenel,  and,  entering  the  house  without  cere- 
mony, found  the  nurse  out,  and  no  one  watching 
the  child. 

*  How  careless !'  said  Laure. 

Josephine  stopped  eagerly  to  kiss  him.  But 
instead  of  kissing  him  she  uttered  a  loud  cry. 
There  was  a  locket  hanging  round  his  neck. 

It  was  a  locket  containing  some  of  Josephine's 
hair  and  Camille's.  She  had  given  it  him  in  the 
happy  days  that  followed  their  marriage.  She  stood 
gasping  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Madame 
Jouvenel  came  nmning  in  just  at  that  moment. 
Josephine,  by  a  wonderful  effort  over  herself,  asked 
her  calmly  and  cunningly — 

*  Where  is  the  gentleman  who  put  this  locket 
round  my  child's  neck  ?'  I  want  to  speak  with 
him.' 

Madame  Jouvenel  stammered  and  looked  con- 
fused. 

'  A  soldier — an  officer  ? — come,  tell  me  !* 

*  Woman,'  cried  Laure,  *  why  do  you  hesitate  ? 
— it  is  her  husband  I' 

*  I  guessed  as  much ;  but  my  orders  are — and  if 
madame  does  not  love  the  poor  gentleman •* 

*  Not  love  him !'  cried  Laure.    *  She  loves  him 
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as  no  woman  ever  loved  before.  She  pines  for  him 
She  dies  for  him/ 

The  door  of  a  little  back  room  opened  at  these 
words  of  Laure,  and  there  stood  Camille,  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  pale  and  astomided,  but  great  joy- 
working  in  his  face. 

Josephine  gave  a  cry  of  love  that  made  the  other 
two  women  weep,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
sobbing  for  joy  upon  each  other's  neck. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Away  went  sorrow,  doubt,  despair,  and  all  they 
had  suffered.  That  one  moment  paid  for  all. 
And  in  that  moment  of  joy  and  surprise,  so  great 
as  to  be  almost  terrible,  perhaps  it  was  well  for 
Josephine  that  Camille,  weakened  by  his  wound, 
was  quite  overcome,  and  nearly  fainted.  She  was 
herself  just  going  into  hysterics ;  but,  seeing  him 
quite  overcome,  she  conquered  them  directly,  and 
mused  and  soothed,  and  pitied,  and  encouraged 
him  instead. 

Then  they  sat  hand  in  hand.  Their  happiness 
stopped  their  yery  breath.  They  could  not  speak. 
So  Laure  told  him  all.  He  never  owned  why  he 
had  shpped  away  when  he  saw  them  coming.  He 
forgot  it.  He  forgot  all  his  hard  thoughts  of  her. 
They  took  him  home  in  the  carriage.  His  wife 
would  not  let  him  out  of  her  sight.  For  years  and 
years  after  this  she  could  hardly  bear  to  let  him  be 
an  hour  out  of  her  sight.  The  world  is  wide : 
there  may  be  a  man  in  it  who  can  paint  the 
sudden  bliss  that  fell  on  these  two  much  suflFer- 
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ing  hearts,  but  I  am  not  that  man.  This  is  beyond 
me.  It  was  not  only  heaven,  but  heaven  after 
hell. 

Leave  we  the  indescribable  and  the  unspeakable 
for  a  moment,  and  go  to  a  lighter  theme. 

The  day  Laure's  character  was  so  unexpectedly 
cleared,  Edouard  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her,  or  a  reconciliation  would  have  taken  place. 
As  it  was,  he  went  home  intensely  happy.  But  he 
did  not  resume  his  visits  to  the  chateau.  When 
he  came  to  think  calmly  over  it,  his  vanity  was 
cruelly  mortified.  She  was  innocent  of  the  greater 
oflFence  ;  but  how  insolently  she  had  sacrificed  him, 
his  love,  and  his  respect,, to  another's  interest. 

More  generous  thoughts  prevailed  by  degrees. 
And  one  day  that  her  pale  face,  her  tears,  and 
her  remorse  got  the  better  of  his  oflFended  pride, 
he  found  he  could  forgive  her.  And  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  be  happy  if  he  did  not. 

He  called :  she  received  him — how  ?  not  on  her 
knees  as  he  expected,  but  with  a  statehness  and 
frozen  reserve  that  gave  him  a  new  light  as  to  the 
ins  and  outs  of  female  character.  In  the  middle  of 
a  grave  remonstrance,  which  he  intended  to  end 
by  forgiving  her,  she  told  him  that  she  had  been 
debating  pro  and  con  whether  she  could  forgive 
him,  and  she  found  she  could ;  but.  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  ever  to  become  his  wife* 

*  Forgive  me  ?'  cried  he  in  great  heat.  He  went 
into  a  passion^  and  could  hardly  articulate*     This. 
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gave  her  an  advantage.  She  remained  cold  and 
collected.  She  told  him  he  had  wotmded  her  too 
deeply  by  his  jealous,  suspicions  nature. 

*  Was  I  not  to  believe  your  own  lipe  ?  Am  I 
the  only  one  who  believed  yon  ?  was  I  to  say  "  she 
is  a  liar?"' 

*I  forgive  CSolonel  Baynal  for  believing  me. 
He  did  not  know  me:  but  you  ought  to  have 
known  me.  It  is  not  as  if  we  had  been  alone. 
You  were  my  lover.  You  should  have  seen  I  was 
forced  to  deceive  poor  Raynal;  and  you  had  no 
right  to  believe  your  eyes,  much  less  your  ears, 
against  my  truth.' 

Edouard  was  staggered. 

^  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,'  said  he. 

*  But  that  is  the  light  I  see  it  in.' 

*  And  do  you  make  no  excuse  for  me,  Laure  ?  I 
have  been  making  mauy  for  you,'  said  Edouard, 
humbly. 

'  I  don't  know  what  excuses  to  make  for  you,  but 
if  you  are  humble,  and  ask  my  pardon,  I  will  try 
and  forgive  you — in  time.' 

•Forgive  me,  Laure!  Your  sex  are  hard  to 
understand.     Forgive  me  1' 

*0h!  ohl  oh!' 

*  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?     Why  do  you  cry  ?' 

*  What  a  f — ( — fool  you  are  not  to  see  that  it 
is  I  who  am  without  excuse.  You  are  my  be- 
trothed. It  was  to  you  I  owed  my  duty — not  to 
my  sister.     To  you — the  best  friend  I  ever  had. 
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Oh!  Edouard,  I  am  wicked  —  unhappy.  No 
wonder  yon  can*t  forgive  me/ 

*  I  do  forgive  you/     He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

*  There,  no  more  about  forgiveness,  my  betrothed 
— ^my  wife ;  let  our  contention  be  which  shall  love 
the  other  best/ 

*  Oh !  I  know  how  that  will  be,*  said  Laure, 
smiling  with  joy,  and  swallowing  a  great   sob; 

*  you  will  love  me  best  till  you  have  got  me,  and 
then  I  shall  love  you  best,'  said  the  discerning 
toad. 

These  two  were  a  happy  pair.  This  wayward, 
but  generous  heart  never  forgot  her  offence,  and 
his  forgiveness.  She  gave  herself  to  him,  heart 
and  soul,  at  the  altar,  and  well  she  redeemed  her 
vow.  He  rose  high  in  political  life  :  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  that  sort  of  ambition :  his  heart  was 
often  sore.  But  by  his  own  hearth  sat  comfort 
and  ever  ready  sympathy.  Ay,  and  patient  in- 
dustry to  read  blue  books,  and  a  ready  hand  and 
brain  to  write  diplomatic  notes  for  him,  off  which 
the  mind  glided  as  from  a  ball  of  ice. 

In  thirty  years  she  never  once  mentioned  the 
servants  to  him. 

**  Oh  let  eternal  honour  crown  her  name  !" 

It  was  only  a  little  bit  of  heel  that  Dard  had  left 
in  Prussia,  More  fortunate  than  his  predecessor 
(Achilles),  he  got  off  with  a  slight  but  enduring 
limp.     And  so  the  army  lost  him. 
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He  married  Jacintha,  and  JosepWne  set  them 
up  in  Bigot's  (deceased)  avberge.  Jacintba  shone  as 
a  landlady,  and  custom  flowed  in.  For  all  that,  a 
hankering  after  Beaurepaire  was  observable  in  her. 
Her  favourite  stroll  was  into  the .  Beaurepaire 
kitchen,  and  on  all:  fetes  and  grand  occasions  she 
was  prominent  in  gay  attire  as  a  retainer  of  the 
house.  The  last  specimen  of  her  homely  sagacity 
I  shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  is  a 
critique  upon  her  husband,  which  she  vented  six 
years  after  marriage. 

♦  My  Dard,'  said  she,  *  is  very  good  as  far  as  he 
goes.  What  he  has  felt  himself,  that  he  can  feel 
for  :  nobody  better.  You  come  to  him  with  an 
empty  belly,  or  a  broken  head,  or  all  bleeding  with 
a  cut,  or  black  and  blue,  and  you  shall  find  a  friend. 
But  if  it  is  a  sore  heart,  or  trouble,  and  sorrow,  and 
no  hole  in  your  carcass  to  show  for  it,  you  had 
better  come  to  me :  for  you  might  as  well  tell  yoxu* 
grief  to  a  stone  wall  as  to  my  man/ 

The  baroness  took  her  son  Raynal  to  Paris,  and 
there,  with  keen  eye,  selected  him  a  wife.  She 
proved  an  excellent  one.  It  would  have  been  hard 
if  she' had  not,  for  the  baroness  with  the  severe 
sagacity  of  her  age  and  sex  had  set  aside  as  naught 
a  score  of  seeming  angels,  before  she  could  suit 
herself  with  a  daughter-in-law.  At  first  Raynal 
very  properly  kept  clear  of  the  Dujardins,  but 
when   both  had  been   married   some  years,    the 
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recoUection  of  that  fleeting  and  nominal  connec- 
tion waxed  faint,  while  the  memory  of  great  bene- 
fits conferred  on  both  sides  remained  lively  as  ever 
in  hearts  so  great,  and  there  was  a  warm,  a  sacred 
friendship  between  the  two  houses — a  friendship  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  not  of  the  modern  club-house. 

Camille  and  Josephine  were  blessed  almost  be- 
yond the  lot  of  humanity  :  none  can  really  appre- 
ciate sunshine  but  those  who  come  out  of  the  cold 
dark.  And  so  with  happiness.  For  years  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  live  like  mortals :  they 
basked  in  bliss.  But  it  was  a  near  thing.  For 
they  but  just  scraped  clear  of  life-long  misery,  and 
death's  cold  touch  grazed  them  both  as  they  went. 

Yet  they  had  heroic  virtues  to  balance  White 
Lies  in  the  great  Judge's  eye. 

Have  you  great  heroic  virtues  ? — no  ? — then  re- 
member Ananias  and  Sapphira.  They  died  for  a 
single  White  Lie — a  White  Lie  as  common  as  trade.. 

Have  you  great  heroic  virtues  ? — ^yes  ? — then  do 
not  nullify  or  defile  them  by  White  Lies,  but  gild 
them  bright  as  the  sun  with  Truth. 


THE   END. 
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